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PREFACE. 


This  yolume  takes  the  plaoe  of  the  snthor^s  Libbons  in  BoTAnn 
AND  YiGSTABLB  Phtbioixmst,  published  over  a  quarter  of  a  oen- 
tniy  ago.  It  is  constructed  on  the  same  linesy  and  is  a  kind 
of  new  and  much  reyised  edition  of  that  successful  work.  While 
in  some  respects  more  extended,  it  is  also  more  concise  and  terse 
than  its  predecessor.  This  should  the  better  fit  it  for  its  purpose 
now  that  competent  teachers  are  common.  They  may  in  many  cases 
develop  paragraphs  into  lectures,  and  fully  illustrate  points  which 
are  barely,  but  it  is  hoped  clearly,  stated.  Indeed,  even  for  those 
without  a  teacher,  it  may  be  that  a  condensed  is  better  than  a 
diffuse  exposition. 

The  book  Lb  adapted  to  the  higher  schools,  "  How  Plants  Grow 
and  Behave "  being  the  "  Botany  for  Young  People  and  Common 
Schools."  It  is  intended  to  ground  beginners  in  Structural  Botany 
and  the  principles  of  vegetable  life,  mainly  as  concerns  Flowering 
or  Phanerogamous  plants,  with  which  botanical  instruction  should 
always  begin  ;  also  to  be  a  companion  and  interpreter  to  the  Man- 
uals and  Floras  by  which  the  student  threads  his  flowery  way  to 
a  clear  knowledge  of  the  surrounding  vegetable  creation.  Such  a 
book,  like  a  grammar,  must  needs  abound  in  technical  words, 
which  'thus  arrayed  may  seem  formidable ;  nevertheless,  if  rightly 
apprehended,  this  treatise  should  teach  that  the  study  of  bot- 
any is  not  the  learning  of  names  and  terms,  but  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  and  ideas.  No  effort  should  be  made  to  com- 
mit technical  terms  to  memory.  Any  term  used  in  describing  a 
plant  or  explaining  its  structure  can  be  looked  up  when  it  is 
wanted,  and  that  should  suffice.     On  the  other  hand,  plans  of 
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8inictiii6y  types,  adaptations,  and  modifications,  once  undeistood, 
are  not  readily  foigotten ;  and  they  give  meaning  and  interest  to 
the  technical  terms  used  in  explaining  them. 

In  these  "EUements''  naturally  no  mention  has  been  made  of, 
certain  terms  and  names  which  recent  cryptogamically-minded 
botanists,  with  lack  of  proportion  and  just  perspective,  are  en- 
deavoring to  introduce  into  phanerogamous  botany,  and  which  are 
not  needed  nor  appropriate,  even  in  more  advanced  works,  for  the 
adequate  recognition  of  the  ascertained  analogies  and  homologies. 

As  this  volume  will  be  the  grammar  and  dictionary  to  more  than 
one  or  two  Manuab,  Floras,  etc.,  the  particular  directions  for  pro- 
cedure which  were  given  in  the  **  First  Lessons  "  are  now  relegated 
to  those  works  themselves,  which  in  their  new  editions  will  pro- 
vide the  requisite  explanations.  On  the  other  hand,  in  view  of 
such  extended  use,  the  Qlossary  at  the  end  of  this  book  has  been 
considerably  enlarged.  It  will  be  found  to  include  not  merely  the 
common  terms  of  botanical  description  but  also  many  which  are 
unusual  or  obsolete ;  yet  any  of  them  may  now  and  then  be  encoun- 
tered. Moreover,  no  small  number  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  words 
which  form  the  whole  or  part  of  the  commoner  specific  names  are 
added  to  this  Glossary,  some  in  an  Anglicized,  others  in  their  Latin 
form.  This  may  be  helpful  to  students  with  small  Latin  and  less 
Greek,  in  catching  the  meaning  of  a  botanical  name  or  term. 

The  illustrations  in  this  volume  are  largely  increased  in  number. 
They  are  mostly  from  the  hand  of  Isaac  Sprague. 

It  happens  that  the  title  chosen  for  this  book  is  that  of  the 
author's  earliest  publication,  in  the  year  1836,  of  which  copies  are 
rarely  seen ;  so  that  no  inconvenience  is  likely  to  arise  from  the 
present  use  of  the  name. 

ASA  GRAY 

Cambridge,  MASsAOHUSxrrs, 
March,  18S7. 
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ELEMENTS  OF  BOTANY. 


Section  I.    INTHODUCTOHT. 

1.  BoTANT  is  the  name  of  the  science  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  in 
general ;  that  is,  of  plants. 

2.  Pknts  may  be  studied  as  to  their  kinds  and  rektionships.  This 
study  is  Ststemattc  Botany.  An  enumeration  of  the  kinds  of  vegetables, 
is  far  as  known,  classified  according  to  their  various  degrees  of  resemblance 
or  difference,  constitutes  a  general  S^s^em  of  plants.  A  similar  account  of 
the  vegetables  of  any  particular  country  or  district  is  called  a  Flora. 

3.  Plants  may  be  studied  as  to  their  structure  and  parts.  This  is 
Structttral  Botany,  or  Organooraphy.  The  study  of  the  organs  or 
parts  of  plants  in  regard  to  the  different  forms  and  different  Uses  which 
the  same  kind  of  organ  may  assume,  —  the  comparison,  for  instance,  of 
a'  flower-leaf  or  a  bud-scale  with  a  common  leaf,  —  is  Vegetable  Mor- 
phology, or  Morphological  Botany.  The  study  of  the  minute  structure 
of  the  parts,  to  learn  by  the  microscope  what  they  themselves  are  formed 
of,  is  Vbgetable  Anatomy,  or  Histology  ;  in  other  words,  it  is  Mioro- 
aoopical  Structural  Botany.  The  study  of  the  actions  of  plants  or  of  their 
parts,  of  the  ways  in  which  a  phint  lives,  grows,  and  acts,  is  the  province 
of  Physiological  Botany,  or  Vegetable  Physiology. 

4.  This  book  is  to  teach  the  outlines  of  Structural  Botany  and  of  the 
simpler  parts  of  the  pliysiology  of  plants,  that  it  may  be  known  how 
plants  are  constructed  and  adapted  to  their  surroundings,  and  how  they 
iive,  move,  propagate,  and  have  their  being  in  an  existence  no  less  real, 
although  more  simple,  than  that  of  the  animal  creation  which  they  support. 
Particularly,  this  book  is  to  teach  the  principles  of  the  structure  and  rela- 
tionships of  plants,  the  nature  and  names  of  their  parts  and  their  modifica- 
tions, and  so  to  prepare  for  the  study  of  Systematic  Botany ;  in  which  the 
learner  may  ascertain  the  name  and  the  place  in  the  system  of  any  or  all 
of  the  ordinary  plants  within  reach,  whether  wild  or  cultivated.  And  in 
ascertaining  the  name  of  any  plant,  the  student,  if  rightly  taught,  will  come 
to  know  all  about  its  general  or  particular  structure,  rank,  and  relationship 
to  other  plants. 
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S  Tbe  f^getaUe  kingdom  ib  so  nut  and  various,  and  the  diffeienoe  is 
so  vide  between  oidinaiy  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs  on  the  one  hand,  and 
mosses,  moulds,  and  such  like  on  the  other,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
frame  an  intelligible  account  of  plants  as  a  whole  without  contradictions 
or  misstatements,  or  endless  and  troublesome  qualifications.  If  we  say 
that  pUmts  come  from  seeds,  bear  flowers,  and  have  roots,  stems,  and 
leaves,  this  is  not  true  of  the  lower  orders.  It  b  best  for  the  beginner, 
therefore,  to  treat  of  the  higher  orders  of  plants  by  themselves,  without 
particular  reference  to  the  lower. 

6.  Let  it  be  understood,  accordingly,  that  there  is  a  higher  and  a  lower 
series  of  planta ;  namely :  — 

Phakebooamous  Plakts,  which  come  from  seed  and  bear  fowen,  es- 
sentially stamens  and  pistils,  through  the  co-operation  of  which  seed  is 
produced.  For  shortness,  these  are  commonly  called  Phanerogams,  or 
Pkanogami^  or  by  the  equivalent  English  name  of  Flowering  Plants.' 

Cbtftooaicous  Plants,  or  Cetptogams,  come  from  minute  bodies,  which 
answer  to  seeds,  but  are  of  much  simpler  structure,  and  such  plants  have 
not  stamens  and  pistils.  Therefore  they  are  called  in  English  Floweeless 
Plants.  Such  are  Ferns,  Mosses,  Alg»  or  Seaweeds,  Fungi,  etc.  These 
sorts  have  each  to  be  studied  separately,  for  each  chiss  or  order  has  a  plan 
of  its  own. 

7.  But  Phanerogamous,  or  Flowering,  Plants  are  all  constructed  on  one 
pkn,  or  type.  That  is,  taking  almost  any  ordinary  herb,  shrub,  or  tree  for 
a  pattern,  it  will  exemplify  the  whole  series :  the  parts  of  one  plant  answer 
to  the  parts  of  any  other,  with  only  certain  dilTerenccs  in  particulars.  And 
the  occupation  and  the  delight  of  the  scientific  botanist  is  in  tracing  out 
this  common  plan,  in  detecting  the  likenesses  under  all  the  diversities,  and 
in  noting  the  meaning  of  these  manifold  diversities.  So  the  attentive  study 
of  any  one  plant,  from  its  growth  out  of  the  seed  to  the  flowering  and 
fruiting  state  and  the  production  of  seed  like  to  that  from  which  the  plant 
grew,  would  not  only  give  a  correct  general  idea  of  the  structure,  growth, 
and  characteristics  of  Flowering  Plants  in  general,  but  also  serve  as  a  pat- 
tern or  standard  of  comparison.  Some  planta  will  serve  this  purpose  of  a 
pattern  much  better  than  others.  A  proper  pattern  will  be  one  that  is 
perfect  in  the  sense  of  having  all  the  principal  parts  of  a  phanerogamous 
plant,  and  simple  and  regular  in  having  these  parts  free  from  complications 
or  disguises.  The  common  Flax-plant  may  very  well  serve  this  purpose. 
Being  an  annual,  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  easily  raised  and  carried 
in  a  short  time  through  its  drole  of  existence,  from  seedling  to  fruit  and 
seed. 

'  The  name  is  sometimes  Pkaneroffamou9,  sometimes  Phanogamotu  {Phanero* 
ftuUf  or  Phaiiogamt),  terms  of  the  same  meaning  etymologicaUy ;  the  former  of 
praferaUe  form,  hot  the  latter  shorter.  The  meaning  of  each  terms  is  ej^kdnel 
in  the  Glotsair 
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SicTioN  IL    FLAX  A8  A  PATTEBN  PLANT. 

8.  Growth  from  the  Seed.  Phanerogamous  plants  grow  from  seed, 
and  their  flowers  are  destined  to  the  production  of  seeds.  A  seed  has  a 
radimeutary  plant  ready  formed  in  it, — sometimes  with  the  two  most 
essentia]  parts,  i.  e.  stem  and  leaf,  plainly  discernible ;  sometimes  with  no 
obvious  distinction  of  organs  untfl  germination  begins.  This  incipient 
plant  is  called  an  Ehbrto. 

9.  In  this  section  the  Flax-plant  is  taken  as  a  specimen,  or  type,  and 
the  development  and  history  of  common  plants  in  general  is  illustrated  by 
it.  In  flax-seed  the  embryo  nearly  fills  the  coats,  but  not  quite.  There 
is  a  small  deposit  of  nourishment  between  the  seed-coat  and  the  embryo : 
this  may  for  the  present  be  left  out  of  the  account.  This  embryo  consists 
of  a  pair  of  leaves,  pressed  together  face  to  face,  and  attached  to  an  ex- 
tremely short  stem.  (Fig.  2-4.)  In  this  rudimentaiy  condition  the  real 
natnre  of  the  parts  is  not  at  once  apparent ;  but  when  the  seed  grows  they 
promptly  reveal  their  chaiaoter,  ^  as  the  accompanying  figures  (Fig.  5-7) 
show. 
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10.  Before  the  nature  of  these  parts  in  the  seed  was  altogether  under- 
stood,  technical  names  were  given  to  them,  which  are  still  in  use.  These 
initial  leaves  were  named  CkyrTLEDONS.  The  initial  stem  on  which  they 
ttand  was  called  the  Radicle.  That  was  because  it  gives  rise  to  the  first 
root ;  but,  as  it  is  really  the  beginning  of  the  stem,  and  because  it  is  the 
stem  that  produces  the  root  and  not  the  root  that  produces  the  stem,  it  is 
better  to  name  it  the  Cauliclb.  Recently  it  has  been  named  Hypocotyle; 
which  signifies  something  below  the  cotyledons,  without  pronouncing  ^hat 
its  nature  is. 


Fio.  1.  Pod  of  Flax.  2.  Section  lengthwlso,  showing  two  of  the  seeds;  one  whole, 
the  other  cut  half  away,  bringing  contained  embryo  into  view.  8.  Similar  section 
of  a  flax-seed  more  magnified  and  divided  flatwise}  turned  round,  so  that  the 
rtcm-end  (caolicle)  of  the  embryo  is  below:  the  whole  broad  npper  part  is  the 
inner  face  of  one  of  tlie  cotyledons;  the  minute  nick  at  its  base  is  the  plumcUe. 
«•  .Similar  section  through  a  seed  turned  edgewise,  showing  the  thickness  of  the 
eotyledons,  and  the  minute  plumule  between  them,  i.  e.  the  minute  bud  on  the 
upper  end  of  the  oaulicle. 
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11.  On  oommitting  these  seeds  to  moist  and  warm  soil  thej  soon  sprout, 
i.  e.  germinate.  The  very  short  stem-part  of  the  embryo  is  the  first  to 
grow.  It  lengthens,  protrudes  its  root-end ;  this  turns  downward,  if  not 
dready  pointing  in  that  direction,  and  while  it  is  lengthening  a  root  forms 
at  its  point  and  grows  downward  into  the  ground.  This  root  continues  to 
grow  on  from  its  lower  end,  and  thus  insinuates  itself  and 
penetrates  into  the  soil  The  stem  meanwhile  is  adding 
to  its  length  throughout;  it  erects  itself,  and,  seeking  the 
light,  brings  the  seed  up  out  of  the  ground.  The  mate- 
rials  for  this  growth  have  been  supplied  by  the  cotyledons 
or  seed-leaves,  still  in  the  seed :  it  was  the  store  of  nour- 
ishing material  they  held  which  gave  them  their  thickish 
shape,  so  unlike  that  of  ordinary  leaves.  Now,  relieved  of 
a  part  of  this  store  of  food,  which  has  formed  the  growth  by 
which  they  have  been  raised  into  the  air 
and  light,  they  appropriate  the  remain- 
der to  their  own  growth.  In  enlarging 
they  open  and  throw  off  the  seed-husk ; 
they  expand,  diverge  into  a  horizontal 
position,  turn  green,  and  thus  become 
a  pair  of  evident  leaves,  the  first  foliage 
of  a  tiny  plant.  This  seedling,  although 
diminutive  and  most  simple,  possesses 
and  puts  into  use,  all  the  Organs  of 
Vegetation,  namely,  root,  stem,  and 
leaves,  each  in  its  proper  element,  — the 
root  in  the  soO,  the  stem  rising  out  of 
it,  the  leaves  .in  the  light  and  open  air. 
It  now  draws  in  moisture  and  some 
food-materials  from  the  soil  by  its  root, 

oonveys  this  through  the  stem  into  the  leaves,  where  these  materiab,  along 
with  other  crude  food  which  these  imbibe  from  the  air,  are  assimilated  into 
vegetable  matter,  i.  e.  into  the  material  for  further  growth. 

12.  Further  Growth  soon  proceeds  to  the  formation  of  new  parts,  — 
downward  in  the  production  of  more  root,  or  of  branches  of  the  main  root, 
upward  in  the  development  of  more  stem  and  leaves.  That  from  which  a 
stem  with  its  leaves  is  continued,  or  a  new  stem  (L  e.  branch)  originated,  is 
a  Bud.  The  most  conspicuous  and  famihar  buds  are  those  of  most  shrubs 
and  trees,  bearing  buds  formed  in  summer  or  autumn,  to  grow  the  following 

FiQ*  5.  Early  Flax  seedling ;  stem  (canlicle),  root  at  lower  end,  expanded  seed* 
leaves  (cotyledons)  at  the  other:  minnte  bud  (plumule)  between  these.  6.  Same 
later;  the  bud  developed  Into  second  pair  of  leaves,  with  hardly  any  stem-part  be- 
low them;  then  into  a  third  pair  of  leaven,  raised  on  a  short  joint  of  stem;  and. a 
fifth  leaf  also  showing.  7.  Same  fitill  older,  with  more  leaves  developed,  but  these 
•higly  (one  after  another),  and  with  joints  of  stem  between  them* 
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^nng.  Bat  mtrj  «aoh  point  for  new  growth  may  equally  bear  the  oame. 
Wheu  there  ia  suoh  a  bud  betweeu  the  cotjiedona  in  tlie  wed  or  aeedlbg 
it  is  called  Uu  Plohuls.  This  U  cuuspicuous  enough  in  a  beau  (li'ig.  2!j.), 
where  the  jouoglettfof  the  new  growih  looks  like  a  little  piuDie,  whence  tha 
iiMDe,^iM«»/«.  In  fiax-oeed  this  is  verj  minute  indeed,  but  is  discernible 
with  B  maguiher,  and  in  the  seedling  it  sbowa  itself  dislinctl;  i^'S-  ^>  ^i  7) 

13.  As  it  grows  it  shapes  itself  into  a  seoond  pair  of  leaves,  which  ot 
ooaise  reata  on  a  second  joint  of  stem,  altliaugh  in  this  inatatme  that  remains 
too  short  to  be  veil  seen.  Upon  its 
sumnait  appears  the  third  pair  of 
Ihtm,  soon  to  be  raised  upon  ita 
proper  joint  of  stem ;  tlie  next  lenf  ia 
aii^e,  and  is  carried  up  still  further 
apon  its  supporting  joint'  of  stem ; 
and  so  tm.  The  root,  meanwhile, 
eontanuca  to  grow  undei^Tound,  not 
joint  after  joint,  but  contjnuoualj, 
from  its  lover  end ;  and  commonlj 
it  before  long  multiplies  itself  bj 
bianriies,  which  lengthen  bj  the 
aame  ooDtinnonB  growth.  But 
stems  are  built  op  bj  a  snpcessioii 
of  leaf-beanng  growths,  snoh  as  ue 
atroaglj  marked  in  a  reed  or  corn- 
stalk, and  less  so  in  inch  an  berb  as 
Flai.  The  woid"  joint  "is  ambigu- 
ana ;  it  may  mean  either  the  portion 
between  successive  leaves,  or  their 
junction,  where  the  leaves  are  at- 
tached. For  precision,  therefore, 
the  place  where  the  leaf  or  leaves 
are  borne  is  called  a  Nodk,  and  the 
naked  interval  between  two  nodes, 
•n  Intbbhodi. 

ll.  In  this  waj  a  simple  stem 
with  its  gamitnre  of  leaves  is  de> 
veloped  from  the  seed.   But  besides 

this  direct  continuation,  bnds  may  form  and  develop  into  lateral  (fbjms,  that 
is,  into  trmcAei,  from  any  node.  The  proper  origin  of  branoliM  is  from 
the  Axil  of  s  leaf,  i.  e.  the  angle  between  leaf  and  stem  on  the  upper  side  ; 
■nd  bnnchea  may  again  branch,  so  boildin^  up  the  herb,  shrub,  or  tree. 
Bat  sooner  or  later,  and  without  long  delaj  in  an  annual  like  Flax,  instead 
of  tliis  oontinaauce  of  mere  vegetatioD,  reptodnction  is  prepared  for  by 

Flo.  8.  UjgiMr  part  of  Flax-plant  In  blomom. 
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16.  BloeBomlng.  lu  Flax  tlie  tlowera  make  their  sppeanuce  at  the 
end  of  the  stem  and  braochee.  The  growth,  vhich  otherwise  might  oon- 
tinue  them  farther  or  indefinitely,  now  takca  lite  form  of  blcosom,  ind  ii 
Bubaerrient  to  tlie  production  of  seed. 

16.  Tbtt  Flower  of  flax  conaiato,  flist,  of  fire  small  green  leaves, 
crowded  into  a  circle :  this  is  the  Calix,  or  flover^up.  When  its  sepa- 
rate leaves  are  referred  to  thej  are  called  Sbpalb,  a  name  which  dislin- 
guishes  them  from  foUage-leavea  on  the  one  band,  and  from  petals  on  the 
other.  Tbenoome  five  delicate  and  mAmW  leaves  (in  the  FUx,  bine),  which 
form  the  Cobolla,  and  its  leaves  aie  Pktals  ;  then  a  circle  of  oigana,  in 


wbloh  all  likeness  to  leaves  is  lost,  oonaiating  of  slender  stalks  with  a  knob 
at  summit,  llie  StUCehs;  and  lastly,  in  the  centre,  tbe  rounded  body, 
which  becomes  a  pod,  sannonnled  bj  five  slender  or  stalk-like  bodies. 
This,  all  logetlier,  is  the  Pibtiu  Tbe  lower  part  of  it,  which  is  to  couraiu  the 
seeds,  is  the  Ovakt  ;  the  sleuder  organs  surmounting  this  are  Sttles  ;  tlie 
knob  borne  on  the  apex  of  each  stjrle  is  a  Stiqha.  Going  back  to  the  sta- 
mens, these  are  of  two  parts,  viz.  the  sUlk,  called  Filakeht,  and  the  bod; 
it  bears,  the  Antheb.  Anthera  are  filled  with  1'ollbh,  a  powdei;  sub- 
stance made  up  of  miuute  grains. 

17>  The  pollen  shed  from  the  anthers  when  the;  open  falk  upon  or  is 
coDVejed  (o  tbe  stigmas ;  then  the  pollen-grains  set  up  a  kind  of  growth  (to 
be  discerned  onl;  bv  aid  oF  a  good  microscope),  which  penetrates  tbe  stjlc : 
this  growth  takes  the  form  of  a  thread  more  delicate  than  the  finest  spider's 
web,  and  reaches  the  bodies  which  are  to  become  seeds  (Ovules  tbe;  are 
called  until  this  change  oocnrs) ;  these,  touched  b;  this  influence,  are  in- 
cited to  a  new  growth  within,  which  becomes  an  embrjo.  So,  as  the  ovarj 
ripeus  into  the  seed-pod  or  capsule  (Fig.  1,  etc.)  cootaining  seeds,  each 
seed  enclosing  a  rudimentary  new  plantlet,  the  round  of  this  vegetable 
existence  is  completed. 

TlO.  9.  Flox-Sowen  siMUt  DStaral  dza.  ID.  Section  of  ■  flower  motkrate]; 
enlarged,  ■bowing  ■  part  of  tliB  petals  and  sUmens.  all  five  atylci,  sod  n  section 
of  ovary  with  two  ovul«  cr  rudimentu^  seeds. 
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SBonoif  m.    MOBPHOLOOY  OF  SEEDLINGS. 

18.  HaTing  obtamed  a  general  idea  of  the  growth  and  parts  of  a  pha- 
nerogamous plant  from  the  common  Flax  of  the  field,  the  seeds  and  seed- 
lings of  other  familiar  plants  may  be  taken  up,  and  their  variations  from  the 
assumed  pattern  examined. 

19.  Germinating  Maples  are  excellent  to  begm  with,  the  parts  being 
so  much  larger  than  in  Flax  that  a  common  magnifying  ghiss,  although 
convenient,  is  hardlj  necessary.  The  only  disadvantage  is  that  fresh  seeds 
are  not  readily  to  be  had  at  all  seasons. 

20.  The  seeds  of  Sugar  Maple  ripen  at  the  end  of  summer,  and  gernd- 
nate  in  early  spring.  The  em- 
bryo fills  tiie  whole  seed,  in 
which  it  is  nicely  packed ;  and 
the  nature  of  the  parts  b  ob- 
vious even  before  growth  begins. 
There  is  a  stemlet  (caulide)  and 
a  pair  of  long  and  narrow  seed- 
leaves  (cotyledons),  doubled  up  and  coiled,  green  even  in  the  seed,  and  in 
germination  at  once  unfolding  into  the  first  pair  of  foliage-leaves,  though 
of  shape  quite  nnlike  those  that  follow. 

21.  Red  Maple  seeds  are  ripe  and  ready  to  germmate  at  the  beginning  of 
summer,  and  are  therefore  more  convenient  for  study.  The  cotyledons  are 
crumpled  in  the  seed,  and  not  easy  to  straighten  out  until  they  unfold  them* 
selves  in  germination.  The  story  of  their  development  into  the  seedling  is 
told  by  the  accompanying  Fig.  14-20 ;  and  that  of  Sugar  Maple  is  closely 
similar.  No  plumule  or  bud  appears  in  the  embryo  of  these  two  Maples 
untn  the  seed-leaves  have  nearly  attained  their  full  growth  and  are  acting 
as  foliage-leaves,  and  until  a  root  is  formed  below.  There  is  no  great  store 
of  nourishment  in  these  thin  cotyledons ;  so  further  growth  has  to  wait 
untfl  the  root  and  seed-leaves  have  collected  and  elaborated  sufficient  ma- 
terial for  the  formation  of  the  second  intemode  and  its  pair  of  leaves, 
which  lending  their  help  the  third  pair  is  more  promptly  produced,  and 
so  on. 

23.  Some  change  in  the  plan  comes  with  the  Silver  or  Soft  White  Maple. 
(Fig.  21-25).  This  blossoms  in  earliest  spring,  and  it  drops  its  large  and 
ripened  keys  only  a  few  weeks  later.  Its  cotyledons  have  not  at  all  the 
appearance  of  leaves ;  they  are  short  and  broad,  and  (as  there  is  no  room 
to  be  saved  by  folding)  tliey  are  straight,  except  a  small  fold  at  the  top,  — 
a  vestige  of  the  habit  of  Maples  in  general.    Their  unusual  thickness  is  due 

Fio.  17.  Embryo  of  Sugar  Maple,  cat  through  lengthwise  and  taken  out  of  the 
aee<L  12, 18.  Whole  embryo  of  same  just  boginoing  to  growt  a,  the  itenleil  er 
caolicle,  which  in  18  has  considerably  leogthenad. 
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tbein  which  mftket  the  npward  growth,  and  iHiich,  being  wdl  fed  by  the 
coijkdoM,  mpidlj  derelopt  the  next  pair  of  kares  aud  mises  liiem  upon 
a  long  intemode,  and  so  on.  The  ootjledoos  all  the  wfade  remain  below. 
In  the  busk  of  the  fruit  and  seed,  and  perish  when  they  have  yielded  up  the 
•tore  of  food  which  they  contained. 

83.  Bo,  eren  in  phuita  to  much  alike  as  Maples,  there  is  oonsideimble 
difliBrence  in  the  amount  of  food  stored  up  in  the  cotyledons  by  which  the 
growth  if  to  be  made ;  and  there  are  corresponding  differences  in  the  ger- 

Fio.  14.  One  of  the  pair  of  Vey  or  winged  fruits  of  Red  Maple;  the  seed-hear- 
ing portion  cot  open  to  show  the  seed.  1&  Seed  enlarged,  and  divided  to  show 
ths  cnitnpled  embryo  which  fills  it  16.  Embryo  taken  out  and  partly  opened. 
17t  Embryo  which  has  unfolded  in  early  stage  of  germination  ami  begun  to  grow. 
18,  Seedling  with  next  Joint  of  stem  and  leaves  apparent;  and  19  with  these  parts 
tnW'grown,  and  bnd  at  apex  for  further  growth.  20.  Seedling  with  another  jdnt 
ef  Item  and  pair  of  Uav^s. 
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miiMtioii.    The  larger  the  supply  to  diaw  iqnn,  the  Btronger  the  growtl^ 
and  Ibe  quicker  the  formetitm  of  root  below  aod  of  stem  and  le&Tci  Bbove. 
This  deposit  o[  food  thiokeoa  the 
ootjledoiis,  and  renders  them  less 
and  less  leaMike  in  proportioD  to 
its  amount. 

34.  Examples  of  Embryos 
with  thickened  Cotjledons. 
lu  the  Pumpkin  and  Squasli  (Fig. 
Se,  27),  the  cotjledoiia  are  well 
supplied  with  nonriiliing  matter. 
as  their  sweet  taate  demonstrates. 
Still,  the;  are  flat  and  Dot  very 
thick.  In  gennlDatjoD  this  stxire 
is  promptly  Dtiliied  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  caulicle  to  twenty  or 
thirty  time*  its  length  in  tlu^  seed, 
and  to  correspond inf;  thickness,  in 
the  Formation  of  a  cluster  of  roots 
at  its  lower  end,  aud  the  early  pro- 
duction of  til e  incipient  plumule; 
also  in  their  own  growth  into  effi- 
cient green  leaves.  The  case  of 
onr  common  Be  )n  (Phasenlus  Tul- 
garis.  Fig.  S8-30)  is  nearly  the 
same,  except  that  the  cotyledons 

•re  much  more  pir^d  ;  ao  that,  although  carried  up  into  the  air  and  light 
upon  the  lengthening  cauljcle,  and  there  acquiring  a  green  color,  they 
ncTer  eipitnd  into  useful  leaves.  Instead  of  this,  they  nonrish  int^)  rapid 
growth  the'  plumule,  which  is  plainly  risible  in  the  seed,  as  a  pair  of 
incipient  leaves;  and  these  form  the  flrst  actual  foliage. 

35.  Very  similar  is  the  germinntion  of  the  Beech  (Fig.  31-33),  except 
that  the  Cflulicle  lengthens  less,  hardly  raising  tlia  cotyledons  out  of  the 
ground.  Notiiiug  wnuhl  be  gained  by  elevating  them,  as  they  nefcr  grow 
ant  int^i  efficient  leaves;  but  the  joint  of  stem  belonging  to  the  plumule 
lengthens  well,  carrying  up  its  pair  of  real  foliage-leaves. 

36.  It  is  nearly  the  same  in  the  Bean  of  the  Old  World  (Vioa  Fabn. 
Itere  called  Hone  Bean  and  Windsor  Bean)  :  Ihe  caulicle  lengthens  very 
little,  doe*  not  undertake  to  elevaU  the  heavy  seed,  which  is  left  below  or 

Flo.  21.  Frait  (one  key)  of  Silver  Maple,  Ar.er  aurcarpnin,  of  n&tnni  sin,  the 
Mcd'bearing  portion  divbled  to  show  the  aeed.  22.  Emhryo  of  the  eeed  ttkra 
oat.  23.  Same  npened  out,  to  show  the  thlch  cot;ledoni>  and  the  little  plumnle 
or  bwl  between  them.  21.  Ocrminstloa  of  Silver  Uaple,  natural  iiize;  merely  tbe 
bate  of  the  fniit,  contniuing  tbe  seed,  le  shown.  25.  Emhryo  of  sinie,  takn  ont 
■f  the  bu»li  1  nriwr  part  of  growliig  rt«m  cut  otT,  for  want  of  rnoTi. 
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Bpon  tbe  sarhce  of  the  soQ,  tbe  Bat  bat  thick  cotjledons  remaining  in  it, 
and  auppljing  food  Tor  ihe  growth  of  the  root  below  and  the  plumule 
above.    In  its  near  relatiTe,  the  Pea  (Fig.  34,  35),  iliia  um  of  cotjledoiia. 


for  storage  onlj  is  most  completely  carried  ont.    For  the;  are  thiclcened 

to  the  utmost,  even  into  hcmispLeresi  ibe  csulicle  does  not  lengthen  at  all ; 
merely  sends  out  roots  from  the  lower  end,  and  develops  iu  strong  plu. 
mule  from  the  upper,  the  seed  rcmaiiiing  unmoved  undergrouud.  That  ia, 
in  tecboicat  language,  the  gemiio&tion  is  hgpogaoia. 

B7'  There  is  sufficient  nourislinieiit  in  tjie  coijlcdons  of  a  pea  to  make 
a  very  considerable  growlb  before  anj  actual  foliage  is  required.  So  it 
is  the  stem-portiou  uf  the  plnniule  wliicli  is  al  Qrst  conspicuous  and  strong. 
growing.  Here,  as  seen  in  Fig.  35,  its  lower  nodes  bear  e4ich  ■  useless 
leaf-scale  instead  of  an  efficient  leaf,  and  only  the  laler  ones  bear  leaves 
Gtlcd  for  foliage. 

Fio.  26.  Embryoof  Pomphin-seed,  partlyopeneiL    27.   Young  Ki«Uing or uiuc. 

Til.  28.  Emliryo  of  Cumnion  iiean  (I'hMeolus  viilKari-)!  cbhILcIb  bent  down 
over  edge  of  mtyledong.  39.  Same  germinating  :  caulitla  well  tsnglhened  «nd  root 
begiDDlngi  thick  cotyledons  partly  uprrading;  Mid  pliimii1«(palrorieave>)gTnwjng 
betw««n  them.  30.  Same,  older,  with  plumule  developed  into  iotcruodB  ud 
paiiof  Itarc^ 
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28.  Tlib  hypogaous  germination  is  exemplified  on  a  larger  scale  by  the 
Oak  (Fig.  36,  37)  and  Horse-chestnut  (Fig.  38,  39) ;  but  in  these  the 
dovnward  i^rowth  is  wholly  a  stout  tap-root.    It  is  not  the  cauUde ;  for 


this  lengthens  hardly  any.  Indeed,  the  earliest  growth  which  carries 
^e  Texy  short  caulicle  out  of  the  shell  comes  from  the  formation  of  foot- 
stalks to  the  cotyledons ;  above  these  develops  the  strong  plumule,  below 
grows  the  stout  root.    The  growth  is  at  first  entirely,  for  a  long  time 

Fig.  31.  A  Beech-Diit,  cut  across.  32.  Beginning  germination  of  the  Beech, 
ibowing  the  plumule  growing  before  the  cotyledons  have  opened  or  the  root  has 
•carcely  formed.  33.  The  same,  a  little  later,  with  the  plumule-leaves  developing, 
and  elevated  on  a  long  intemodc, 

Fio.  34.  Embryo  of  Pea,  i.  e.  a  pea  with  the  coats  remove<l;  the  short  and 
iitick  caulicle  presented  to  view.  35.  Same  in  advanced  germination  :  the  plumule 
oa«  developed  four  or  five  intemodes,  bearing  single  leaves  ;  but  the  first  and  sec< 
9P«1  leaves  are  inerp_scalefi.  the  third  begins  to  serve  as  foliage  ;  the  next  more  so- 
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munlj,  dt  the  expenae  of  the  great  store  of  food  in  tlie  cctjledons.    These, 
afl«r  serving  their  purpoae,  decaj  and  fall  avnj. 

89.  SncU  thick  eotjledons  nerer  separate;  indeed,  they  sometiaies  grow 
togetW  bj  Mine  part  of  their  contigtiDua  faces ;  oo  that  the  germiDstioD 


WjW       attma  to  proceed  from  a  solid  bolb-Ilke  n 
/jf  This  is  the  case  in  a  horae-cliestnut. 

'»  30.  Qermlnating  Emtwyo  BnppUed  by  Its 

own  Store  of  Nonrishmeat,  i.  e.  the  store  in 
tlie  cotyledons.  This  is  so  in  all  tlie  iUustrationa 
thus  far,  essentially  so  eveu  in  the  Flai,  This 
nourishment  waa  supplied  by  the  mulber  plant  to 
the  QTule  and  seed,  and  thence  laken  into  the 
embryo  during  its  growtJi.  Such  embryos,  filling 
the  whole  seed,  are  eoniparatively  large  and  strotig. 
^  and  vigorous  in  germination  iu  proportion  to  the 

amount  of  their  growth  while  connected  with  Ihe  parent  plant. 

31.  Oennlnatlng  Embryo  snpplled  IKim  a  Deposit  outside  of  It- 
self.    This  is  as  common  as  the  other  mode;  and  it  occurs  in  aU  degrees. 

Fio.  36.  Half  of  an  acont,  cot  lengthwise,  SUwl  b;  the  very  thick  cot^ledon^ 
tbe  base  of  which  encloses  th«  niinuU  caulicte.     37.    Oak-<ii>eiltlng. 

Flo.  S8.  Half  of  a  horw-cheatiiut,  simllarlf  cat  t  the  canlicle  in  cnrred  down  on 
the  dda  of  one  of  the  thick  catyleilDna.  39.  Bone-chestnnt  in  perrninntian  i  foot- 
stalks are  formed  to  the  cotyledons,  poshing  Ont  fn  their  lengthening  the  growing 
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Some  seeds  have  Tery  little  of  this  deposit,  bat  a  oomparatiTely  large  em- 
biyo,  with  its  parts  more  or  less  developed  and  recognizable.  In  others 
this  deposit  forms  the  main  bulk  of  the  seed,  and  the  embiyo  is  small  or 
minute,  and  oomparatiTelj  rudimentary.  The  following  illustrations  exem- 
plify these  Tarious  grades.  When  an  embryo  in  a  seed  is  thus  surrounded 
bj  a  white  substance,  it  was  natural  to  liken  the  latter  to  the  white  of  an 
egg,  and  the  embryo  or  germ  to  the  yolk.  So  the  matter  around  or  by 
the  side  of  the  embryo  was  called  the  Albmmem, 
L  e.  the  white  of  the  seed.  The  analogy  is  not 
▼ery  good ;  and  to  avoid  ambiguity  some  botan- 
ists call  it  the  Endosperm.  As  that  means  in 
Snglish  merely  the  inwards  of  a  seed,  the  new 
name  is  little  better  than  the  old  one ;  and,  since 
we  do  not  change  names  in  botany  except 
when  it  cannot  be  avoided,  this  name  of  al^ 
WBM  is  generally  kept  up.  A  seed  with  such  a 
deposit  is  MuminouB,  one  with  none  is  exaU 
buminoui. 

S3.  The  AiBunN  forms  the  mam  bulk  of 
the  seed  in  wheat,  maize,  rice,  buckwheat,  and 
the  like.  It  is  the  floury  part  of  the  seed. 
Also  of  the  cocoa-nut,  of  coffee  (where  it  is  dense 
and  hard),  etc. ;  while  in  peas,  beans,  almonds, 
and  in  most  edible  nuts,  the  store  of  food,  al- 
tiiOQgh  essentially  the  same  in  nature  and  io 
use,  is  in  the  embryo  itself,  and  therefore  is  not 
counted  as  anything  to  be  separately  named. 
In  both  forms  this  concentrated  food  for  the 
germinating  plant  is  food  also  for  man  and  for 
animals. 

83.  For  an  albuminous  seed  with  a  well-developed  embryo,  the  com- 
mon Morning  Glory  (Ipomoea  purpurea,  Fig.  40-43)  is  a  convenient  exam- 
ple, being  easy  and  prompt  to  grow,  and  having  all  the  parts  well  apparent. 
The  seeds  (duly  soaked  for  examination)  and  the  germination  should  be 
compared  with  those  of  Sugar  and  Red  Maple  (19-21).  The  only  essen- 
tial difference  is  that  here  the  embryo  is  surrounded  by  and  crumpled  up  in 
the  albumen.  This  substance,  which  is  pulpy  or  mucilaginous  in  fresh 
and  young  seeds,  hardens  as  the  seed  ripens,  but  becomes  again  pulpy  in 
germination;  and,  as  it  liquifies,  the  thin  cotyledons  absorb  it  by  their 

Pio.  40.  Seed  of  Morning  Glory  divided,  moderately  magnified;  shows  a  longi- 
tndioal  section  through  the  centre  of  the  embryo  aa  it  Ues  crumpled  in  the  albu- 
men. 41.  Embryo  taken  out  whole  and  unfolded;  the  broad  and  very  thin 
ootyledona  notched  at  summit ;  the  caulicle  below.  42.  Early  state  of  germina^ 
kion.  43.  Same,  m«re  advanced;  caulicle  or  primary  stem,  cotyledons  or  teed* 
<MTea,  and  below,  the  root.,  well  developed. 
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whole  sorfaoe.  It  supplements  the  nutritive  matter  coutained  in  the 
embryo.  Both  together  form  no  large  store,  but  sufficient  for  establishing 
the  seedling,  with  tiny  root,  stem,  and  pair  of  leaves  for  initiating  it? 
independent  growth;  which  in  due  time  proceeds  as  in  Fig.  44,  45. 

34.  Smaller  embryos,  iess  developed  in  the  seed,  are  more  dependeni 
upon  the  extraneoos  supply  of  food.    The  figures  46-53  illustrate  foiv 


46 

grades  in  this  respect  The  smallest^  that  of  the  Peony,  is  still  large  enough 
to  be  seen  with  a  hand  magnifying  glass,  and  even  its  cotyledons  may  he. 
discerned  by  the  aid  of  a  simple  stage  microscope. 

35.  The  broad  cotyledons  of  Mirabilis,  or  Four-o'clock  (Fig.  62,  63), 
with  the  slender  caulicle  almost  encircle  and  enclose  the  floury  albumen, 
instead  of  being  enclosed  in  it,  as  in  the  other  illustrations.  Evidently 
here  the  germmating  embryo  is  principally  fed  by  one  of  the  leaf-like  coty- 
ledons, the  other  being  out  of  contact  with  the  supply.  In  the  embryo  of 
Abronia  (Fig.  54,  55),  a  near  relative  of  Mirabilis,  there  is  a  singular 
modification ;  one  cotyledon  is  almost  wanting,  being  reduced  to  a  rudi- 
ment, leaving  it  for  the  other  to  do  the  work.  This  leads  to  the  question 
of  the 

36.  Number  of  Cotyledons.  In  all  the  preceding  illustrations,  the 
embryo,  however  different  in  shape  and  degree  of  development,  is  evidently 


Fia  44.  Seedling  of  Morning  Glory  more  advanced  (root  cut  away);  cotyledoni 
well  developed  into  foliage-leaves:  succeeding  intemode  and  leaf  well  developed, 
and  the  next  forming.  45.  Seedling  more  advanced:  reduoed  to  much  below 
natural  size.    . 
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ooDsfcnioted  apon  one  and  the  same  plan,  namely,  that  of  two  leaves  on  a 
oaulide  or  initial  aten^,  —  a  plan  which  is  obvious  even  when  one  cotyledon 
becomes  very  much  smaller  than  the  other,  as  in  the  rare  instance  of  Abro- 
oia  (Fig.  54,  55).    Im  other  words,  the  embryos  so  far  examined  are  all 

37.  Dioo^ledononfli  that  ia^  two-ootyledoned.    Plants  which  are  thus 
nmilar  in  the  plan  of  the  embryo  agree  likewise  in  the  ^neral  structure  of 


their  stems,  leaves,  and  blossoms ;  and  thus  form  a  class,  named  from  their 
embryo  Digottledoksb,  or  in  English,  Dicottledonous  Plants.  So  long 
a  name  being  inconvenient,  it  may  be  shortened  into  Dicottls. 

38.  Polyoo^ledonoiis  is  a  name  employed  for  the  less  usual  case  in 
which  there  are  more  than  two  cotyledons.  The  Pine  is  the  most  familiar 
case.  This  occurs  in  all  Pines,  the  number  of  cotyledons  varying  from  three 
to  tweWe ;  in  Fig.  56,  67  they  are  six.  Note  that  they  are  all  on  the  same 
level,  that  is,  belong  to  the  same  node,  so  as  to  form  a  circle  or  whorl  at  the 
summit  of  the  caulide.  When  there  are  only  three  cotyledons,  they  divide 
the  space  equaUy,  are  one  third  of  the  circle  apart.  When  only  two  they 
are  180^  apart,  that  is,  are  opponte, 

39.  The  case  of  three  or  more  cotyledons,  which  is  constant  in  Pines 
and  in  some  of  their  relatives  (but  not  in  all  of  them),  is  occasioual  among 
Dicotyls.  And  the  polycotyledonous  is  only  a  variation  of  the  dicotyledonous 
type,  —  a  difference  in  the  number  of  leaves  in  the  whorl ;  for  a  pair  is  a 
whorl  reduced  to  two  members.    Some  suppose  that  there  are  really  onlv 


Fio.  46.  Section  of  a  seed  of  a  Peony,  showing  a  very  small  embryo  in  the 
albumen,  near  one  end.    47.  This  embr}'o  detached,  and  more  magnified. 

Fio.  48.  Section  of  a  seed  of  Barberry,  showing  the  straight  embryo  in  the 
middle  of  the  albumen.    49.  Its  embryo  detached. 

Fio.  50.  Section  of  a  Potato-seed,  showing  the  embryo  coiled  in  the  albumen. 
61.  Its  embryo  detached. 

Fio.  52.  Section  of  the  seed  of  Mirabilis  or  Four-o'clock,  showing  the  embryo 
oofled  round  the  outside  of  the  albumen.  53.  Embryo  detached  i  rIi  owing  the  vvrf 
broad  and  leaf-like  cotyledons,  applied  face  to  face,  and  the  pair  incurved. 

Fia  54.  Embryo  of  Abronia  umbellata;  one  of  the  cotyledons  very  smaU. 
S6.   Same  straightened  out. 
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two  oMTtcdoD*  ena  m  »  Fine-SBlKTO^  fant  that  dinded  or  split  np  co». 
geaitallj  to  m  to  iHiUe  a  gralet  mmbear.  But  u  leaTcs  an;  often  ■ 
wboria  on  oAnrj  items,  tliej  bm;  be  •>  at  t^  rerj  begiiutmg. 

40.  Moaoao^rtadDVoas   (meaiiiiig   with 
single  ooljledon)  is  tlie :  uuoe  of  the  one-cotj- 

f  ledoDcd  sort  of  embtj  >.     This  goes  aloog   t 
with  peculiarities  in  stes  1,  ksres,  sod  flowera ; 
which  all  tdgother  aasoiale  such  plants  into    ' 
■  gnat  class,  called  Mosocottlbdoxodb 
PL4Hn,  or,  for  sbortDJss,  Mosocottu. 
means  merelj  that  tlie  leares  aie  ahentate 
fnini  the  rerj  first 

41.  In  Iris  (Kg.  58,  S9)  the  embryo  b 
the  seed  ii  m  snnD  (^finder  at  one  ead  of  the 
mass  at  UtB  aOKuaen,  with  no  apparent  dis- 
tinetioi]  of  puts.      Tlw  end  which   almost  _ 
touches  the  seOMoat  is  caulicle;  tlic  other           Vl/ 
end   belongs  U    the  solitary  ootjiedon.      In 

gerntination  the  whole  lengtbeiv  (but  mainlj  the 
cotyledon)  oulj  enoogh  to  porb  tbc  proxiiDBte 
end  fairlf  out  oftheseed:  fnin)  this  end  the  root 
is  formed ;  and  from  a  little  higher  the  jJumoIc 
Ial«r  emerges.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that 
the  Qotjiedon  ausweis  to  a  miaDte  leaf  rolled  np, 
and  that  a  ohink  througli  rbieh  the  plnmnle 
grows  out  is  a  part  of  the  broDed  edges.  The 
embryo  of  Indian  Com  shoifs  these  parts  on  a 
larger  scale  and  b  a  more  open  state  (Fig.  66- 
6S).  There,  in  the  seed,  the  cotjiedoa  remains, 
imbibing  noomhment  from  be  Softened  albu- 
men, and  transmitting  it  to  be  growing  root 
below  and  iicw-rnrming  leaves  hbove. 

49.  The  general  plan  is  the  BLme  b  the  Onion  (Fig.  60-f!S),  but  win 
a  striking  difference.  The  embryo  is  long,  and  eoiled  in  the  albumen  of  Ihe 
seed.  To  ordinary  eiamination  i.  shows  no  distinction  of  parts.  But 
germination  pbuni;  shows  that  all  except  the  lower  end  of  it  is  cotyledon. 
For  after  it  has  lengthened  into  a  long  thread,  the  chink  from  which  the 

fia.  S6.  Section  of  a  PtD»«eed,  showing  its  polycotyloloDoos  embrj'o  in  tliis 
MDtrs  of  the  albumen  i  moderatelj' magnlSed.  57.  3eed]lngof>sme,  showing  th( 
freshlf  expinileit  kix  cotyledons  In  a  whorl,  anJ  the  plumule  just  a]i|>e«ring. 

Fig.  G8.  Section  of  a  ueii  of  tho  Iris,  or  Flowpi^e.Luce,  enlBTK«l,  showing  ita 
■null  embryo  In  the  albumen,  near  the  bottom.  5S.  A  genninating  •eedling  of  the 
ume,  Iti  plumule  developed  Into  the  Bnt  four  leares  (allemate),  the  first  our 
mdlmeatirft  the  cotyledon  remtbui  in  the  seed. 

Fid.  60.  Section  of  an  Onion.9e»l,  ehowtng  the  elender  and  colled  embryo  in  the 
alhnmen  l  moaeratelT  mainifled.     61.    Seed  of  same  in  mrly  germlimtion 
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extremelj  short,  and  does  not  elongate, 
bat  sends  out  from  ita  base  a  simple 
root,  and  afterwards  others  in  s  duster. 
Not  onlj  does  the  ootyledon  lengtlicn 
enonnoDslj  in  the  seedlbg,  but  (un- 
like that  of  Iris,  Indian  Corn,  and  all  to 

Fla  6!.  OcnniDstfiig  Onton,  mora  tdrumed  t  the  cblnk  at  base  of  eotrleilon 
opeolDg  for  tba  protroiion  of  the  plnmole,  cODslating  of  a  tbrewUiiped  Isaf. 
88.  Section  of  be*e  at  Pig.  62,  showing  plumule  anclosad.  M,  Section  of  ume 
later;  plumule  emeisliig.  65.  Later atage  of  02i  upper  psrtcatolT.  66.  A  gralD 
of  Tmllan  Ctmi,  Batvin,  cat  aws;  ■  little,  ao  u  to  show  tbe  embryo,  lying  od  the 
■Ibamen.whicli  nuke*  tba  prlndpal  bulk  of  the  need.  67.  A  grain  cut  through  the 
mUiUi  Is  the  opposite  dJreoUan,  dividing  the  embryo  through  ita  thick  cotyle- 
don  and  Ha  plumule,  the  latter  oonalitlng  of  two  leavea,  one  enclosiDg  the  other. 
S6l  Tba  embryo,  taken  out  whole)  the  thick  maaa  la  the  cotyladont  the  narrow 
body  pardy  eucloaed  by  it  ia  the  plumule  ;  the  little  projection  at  ita  baae  la  Ibe 
jttj  abort  ndicla  enclosed  in  the  nheathing  baae  of  the  first  leaf  of  the  pluuiula. 

Plo,  69.  GraiiT  of  Indian  Com  in  germination  ;  the  ascending  sprout  is  the  flrat 
leaf  of  the  plumule,  enclosing  the  younger  leaves  within  ;  at  ita  base  the  primary 
root  baa  broken  through.  70.  The  aame,  idTanced)  the  second  and  thinl  1ea*'ea 
4>f  eloplDR,  while  the  "'■eathing  first  leaf  does  not  further  develop 
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the  cereal  gruns)  it  raises  the  compuratiielj  liglit  seed  into  the  oii,  tlifl 

tip  slill  remainiiig  in  the  seed  and  feediug  upon  tbe  slbumea.    WLen 

tliis  food  is  eibausled  and  the  seedling  ia  well  es- 

npper  end  decays  and  the 

fslis  awBj. 

43.  In  Uaiu  or  In- 
dian Corn  (Fig.  66-70), 
the  embryo  is  more  de- 
veloped in  the  seed,  and 
its  parts  can  be  made  out. 
)  It  Ues  against  the  starch; 
albnmen,    but    is    not 
enclosed  therein.     The 
Urger  part  of  it  is  the 
cotvkdon,  thickish,    its 
edges  in*olDte,  and   its 
bocli:  in  contact  with  the 
albuiDen;partlj  enclosed 
b;  it  is  the  well-devel- 
oped   planiote    or   bud 
I  which  is  to  grow.    For 
the  cotyledon  remains  in 
tbe  seed  to  fulfil  iU  office 
of  imbibing  nourishment 
from  tbe  softened  albn- 
men,  which  it  conveys  to 
the  growing  sprout  i  tlie 
part  of  this  sprout  which  is  visible  is  the  first  leaf  of  the  plumule  rolled  ap 
into  a  sheath  and  enclosing  the  rudiments  of  the  succeeding  leaves,  at  the 
base  enclosing  even  the  nibute  cauliclc.      In  germinatioo  the  first  leaf  of 
the  plumule  derelope  only  as  a  sort  of  alieath,  protectiog  the  tender  parts 
within;  the  second  and  the  third  fonn  the  first  foliage.     The  caulicle  never 
lengthens :  the  first  root,  which  is  formed  at  its  lower  end,  or  from  any 
part  of  it,  has  to  break  tiirough  the  enclosing  sheath ;  and  succeeding  roots 
soon  spring  from  all  or  any  of  the  nodes  of  tbe  plumule. 

44.  Slmple-st«mroed  Plants  are  thus  built  up,  by  the  continuous  pro- 
duction  of  one  leaf-bearing  portion  of  stem  from  the  summit  of  the  preced- 
ing one,  beginning  with  tbe  initial  stem  (or  cauliclc)  in  the  embryo.  Some 
Dicotyls  and  many  Monocotyls  develop  only  in  this  single  line  of  growth  (as 
to  parts  above  ground)  until  the  fiowrriiig  state  is  appiuached.  For  some 
examples,  see  Cycas  (Fi;?.  71.  front,  at  the  lefi)  ;  a  till  Yucca  or  Spanish 
Bayouet,  and  two  Cncna-uut  Palms  behind ;  at  the  right,  a  group  of  Sugai> 
canes,  and  a  Banana  bcliind. 

Fla.  71.  Siuiple-stemmed  Tcgstatlon. 
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Section  IV.     GAOWTH  FBOM  BUDS:  BRANCHING. 


45.  Most  plants  increase  the  amount  of  thdr  vegetation  by  branching, 
that  is,  by  producing  lateral  shoots. 

46.  Eoots  branch  from  any  part  and  usually  without  definite  order. 
Stems  normally  give  rise  to  branches  only  at  definite  points,  namely^  at  the 
nodes,  and  there  only  from  the  axils  of  leaves. 

47.  Buds  (Fig.  72,  73).  Every  incipient  shout  is  a  £ud  (13).  A 
stem  continues  its  growth  by  its  terminal  bud;  it  branches  by  the  forma- 
tion and  development  of  laterai  buds*  As  normal  lateral  buds  occupy  tiie 
axils  of  leaves,  they  are  called  asillary  duds.  As  leaves  are  symmetrically 
arrauged  on  the  stem,  the  buds  in  their  axils  and  the  branches  into  which 
axillary  buds  grow  partake  of  this  symmetry. 
The  most  conspicuous  buds  arc  the  scaly  winter- 
buds  of  most  shrubs  and  trees  of  temperate  and 
cold  climates ;  but  the  name  belongs  as  well  to 
the  forming  slioot  or  branch  of  any  herb. 

48.  The  Terminal  Bad,  in  the  most  general 
sense,  may  be  said  to  exist  in  the  embryo,  — -  as 
cotyledons,  or  the  cotyledons  and  plumule,  —  and 
to  crown  each  successive  growth  of  the  simple 
stem  so  long  as  the  summit  is  capable  of  growth 
The  whole  ascending  growth  of  the  Palm,  Cy- 
cas,  and  the  like  (such  as  in  Fig.  71)  is  from 
a  terminal  bud.  Branches,  being  repetitions  of 
the  main  stem  and  growing  in  the  same  way» 
are  also  lengthened  by  terminal  buds.  Those  of 
HorBc^hestnut,  Hickory,  Maples,  and  such  trees* 
being  the  resting  buds  of  winter,  are  conspicu- 
ous by  their  protective  covering  of  scales. 
These  bud-scales,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown^ 
are  themselves  a  kind  of  leaves. 

49.  Axillary  Buds  were  formed  on  these 
annual  shoota  early  in  the  summer.  Occasion- 
ally they  grow  the  same  season  into  branches ;  at  least,  some  of  them  are 
pretty  sore  to  do  so  whenever  the  growing  terminal  bud  at  the  end  of  the 
shoot  is  injured  or  destroyed.  Otherwise  they  may  lie  dormant  until  the 
following  spring.  In  many  trees  or  shrubs  these  axillary  buds  do  not 
show  themselves  until  spring ;  but  if  searched  for,  they  may  be  detected, 
though  of  small  size,  hidden  under  the  bark.     Sometimes,  although  early 


Fio.  72.  Shoot  of  HoTSb-chestnut,  of  one  year's  growth,  taken  in  autumn  after  the 
leaves  havt  fallen  $  showing  the  large  terminal  bud  and  snialler  axillary  buds. 
Fio.  73.   Similar  shoot  of  Shagbark  Hickory,  Carya  alba 
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formed,  thej  are  concealed  all  Emnmer  long  ander  tbe  base  of  the  leaf-«ta]lc, 
vUich  is  then  hollowed  ont  into  a  sort  of  inTeited  onp,  like  a  oamQe- 
extingnislier,  to  cover  them ;  as  in  the  Locust,  tbe  yeIlov-»ood>  or  Dtoie 
Kiikingl]  in  the  fiiitloii<vcK)d  or  Plane-tree  (Fig.  71). 


50.  TiK  iaaf-teart,  ao  oonspioaonB  in  Fig.  7S,  78,  mider  eaofa  aiHIarj 
bud,  mark  the  plaoe  where  the  stalk  of  the  anbtending  kaf  vaa  attached 
until  it  fell  ill  autumn. 

51.  Soal7  Bnds,  which  are  veil  represented  in  Fig.  7S,  7S,  eommonlj 
belonic  to  trees  uiid  slirubs  ol  conntriea  in  which  growth  is  SQspended  dur- 
ing winter.  The  scaJy  oorerii^  protect  the  lender  young  parts  beneath, 
not  so  much  bj  keeping  out  the  cold,  which  of  course  woald  penetrate  the 
bud  in  time,  as  bj  shielding  the  interior  from  tbe  effects  of  sodden  changes. 
There  arc  nil  gradations  between  these  and 

62.  Naked  Bnds,  in  which  these  scales  are  inconspicoons  or  wanting, 
as  in  mosi  licrhs,  al  lens'  above  ground,  and  moat  l.ropicsl  trees  and  shmba. 
But  nearly  related  plants  of  the  same  climate  mav  differ  widely  in  this  re- 
spect. Rhododendrons  have  strong  and  seal;  winter-buds;  while  in  Ealmia 
they  are  naked.  One  species  of  Vihumum,  the  Hobblc-buah,  has  com- 
pletely naked  buds,  what  woald  be  a  pair  of  scales  developing  into  the  first 
leaves  in  sprinj; ;  while  niiother  (I  he  Suowball)  has  conspicuons  scaly  bnds. 

53.  Vigor  of  Vegetation  from  Etrong  bnds  Jjarge  and  strong  buds, 
like  those  of  tlie  Horse-cliestnut,  Hickory,  and  the  like,  contain  several 
leaves,  or  purs  of  leaves,  ready  formed,  folded  and  packed  away  in  small 
compass,  just  as  the  seed-leavea  of  a  strong  embryo  are  packed  away  in  tbe 
teed :  they  may  even  contain  all  the  bloaaoms  of  the  ensuing  season,  pUinly 
viiible  as  small  buds.  And  the  stems  upon  which  these  buds  rest  are  filled 
vitii  abundant  nourishment,  which  was  deposited  the  summer  before  in  the 
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vood  or  in  the  buL  Under  the  surface  of  the  soil,  or  on  it  ooyered  with 
Uie  fallen  leaves  of  antomu,  similar  strong  buds  of  our  perennial  lierbs  ma^ 
be  found ;  while  beneath  are  thick  roots,  rootstocks,  or  tubers,  charged 
with  a  great  store  of  nourishment  for  their  use.  This  explains  how  it  is  that 
▼egetatioa  fitom  such  buds  shoots  forth  so  vigorouslj  in  the  spring  of  the 
jesr,  and  oloihes  the  bare  and  lately  frozen  surface  of  the  soil,  as  well  as 
the  naked  boughs  of  trees,  very  promptly  with  a  covering  of  fresh  green, 
and  often  with  brillLRut  blossoms.  Everything  was  prepared,  and  even 
formed,  beforehand :  the  short  joints  of  stem  in  the  bud  have  only  to 
lengthen,  and  to  separate  the  leaves  from  each  other  so  that  they  may  nn- 
fold  and  grow.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  vegetation  of  the  season  comes 
directly  from  the  seed,  and  none  of  the  earliest  vernal  vegetation.  This  is 
all  from  bods  which  have  lived  through  the  winter. 

54.  Tbe  Arrangement  df  Branches^  bemg  that  of  axillary  buds,  answers 
to  that  of  the  leaves.  Now  leaves  principally  are  either  opponte  or  aUemaU, 
Leaves  are  opponie  when  there  are  two  from  the  same  joint  of  stem,  as  in 
Maples  (Kg.  90),  the  two  being  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stem ;  and  so  tbe 
axiUary  buds  and  branches  are  opposite,  as  in  Fig.  75.  Leaves  are  alter-  ' 
MoU  when  there  is  only  one  from  each  jout  of  stem,  as  in  the  Oak,  Lime- 
taree.  Poplar,  Button-wood  (Fig.  74),  Moming-Glory  (Fig.  45,  —  not 
counting  tiie  seed-leaves,  which  of  course  are  opposite,  there  being  a  pair 
of  them) ;  also  in  Indian  Com  (Fig.  70),  and  Iris  (Fig.  59).  Consequently 
the  axiUaiy  buds  are  also  alternate,  as  in  Hickory  (Fig.  73) ;  and  the 
bruiches  they  form  akemate,  —  making  a  different  kind  of  spray  from  the 
other  mode,  one  branch  shooting  on  one  side  of  the  stem  and  the  next 
on  some  other.  For  in  the  alternate  arrangement  no  leaf  is  on  the  same 
aide  of  the  stem  as  tbe  one  next  above  or  next  below  it. 

55.  But  the  symmetrf  of  branches  (unlike  that  of  the  leaves)  is  rarely 
oomplete.    This  is  due  to  several  causes,  and  most  commonly  to  the 

56.  Non-development  of  bnds.  It  never  happens  that  all  the  buds 
grow.  If  they  did,  there  might  be  as  many  branches  in  any  year  as  there 
were  leaves  the  year  before.  And  of  those  which  do  begin  to  grow,  a 
Arge  portion  perish,  sooner  or  later,  for  want  of  nourbhment,  or  for  want 
of  light,  or  because  those  which  first  begin  to  grow  have  an  advantage, 
which  they  are  apt  to  keep,  taking  to  themselves  the  nourishment  of  the 
stem,  and  starving  the  weaker  buds.  In  the  Horse-chestnut  (Fig.  72), 
Hickory  (Fig.  73),  Magnolia,  and  most  other  trees  with  large  scaly  buds, 
the  terminal  bud  is  the  strongest,  and  has  the  advantage  in  growth ;  and 
next  in  strength  are  the  upper  axilkry  buds :  while  the  former  continues 
the  shoot  of  the  hist  year,  some  <A  the  hitter  give  rise  to  branches,  and 
the  rest  fail  to  grow.  In  tbe  Lihw  also  (Tig.  75),  the  uppermost  axillary 
buds  are  stronger  than  the  lower ;  but  the  terminal  bud  rarely  appears  at 
all;  in  its  phioe  the  uppermost  pair  of  axillary  btids  grow,  and  so  eaoh 
stem  branches  every  year  into  two,  —  making  a  repeatedly  two-forked 
camificatbn,  as  in  Fig.  76 
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S7.  Latanc  Badti.  AxillBrjbnda  tliat  do  not  grow  at  the  proper  seaaon^ 
■nd  etpeciallj  those  which  make  no  appearance  eitermill;,  nu;  long  remain 
latent,  *a^  at  leogth  upoo  a  biTombte  occasiou  alart  ioto  growtb,  so  rorrn- 
tug  branobes  appareutlj  out  oC  plaee 
as  the;  are  oat  of  time.  The  new 
ahoots  Ken  spriogiog  directlj  oal 
of  huge  steins  maj  sometimes  orig- 
inate from  such  latent  buds,  which 
have  pieaerTeil  tlietr  iife  for  jears. 
Bnt  oommoiilj  these  arise  from 

58.  Adventltloaa  Bnds.  These 
are  buds  wliich  cerhua  shrubs  and 
trees  produce  aujwhere  on  the  sar- 
fooe  of  the  wood)  eapeciallj  where 
it  baa  been  injured,  Tbej  give  rise 
to  the  slender  twigs  which  ofteci 
featl.f  the  sides  of  great  branches 
of  onr  American  Elms.  They  some- 
times fonn  oQ  the  root,  which  nata- 
lallj  is  destitute  of  buds ;  thej  are 
even  fonnd  upon  some  leaves  ;  and 
the;  are  nnre  to  appear  on  the 
trunks  and  roots  of  Willows,  Pop- 
lars, and  Chestnuts,  when  these  are 
wounded  or  mutilated.  Indeed 
Osiet- Willows  are  pollarded,  or  cut 
[g  off,  from  time  to  time,  bj  the  oolti- 

Tator,  for  the  purpose  of  produc- 
ing a  crop  of  slender  adventitious  twigs,  suitable  for  basket-work.  Such 
branches,  being  altogether  irreguhir,  of  course  mtcrfere  with  the  oatuia] 
sjmmetry  of  the  tree.  Another  cause  of 
irreguUrity,  in  certain  trees  and  shrubs, 
is  the  formatiou  of  what  are  called 

59.  Aooessoiy  or  Bnpomnmeraiy 
Bnds.  There  are  cases  where  two,  three, 
or  more  buds  spring  from  the  axil  of  a 
leaf,  instead  of  the  single  one  which  is  or- 
dinarilv  found  there.  Sometimes  tboy  are 
placed  one  orer  the  other,  as  in  the  Aris- 

t«locUia  or  Pipe- Vine,  and  in  the  Tartarean  Honeysuckle  (Rg.  77) ;  also 
in  the  Honey-Locust,  and  in  the  Walnut  and  Butternut  (Fig.  78),  where 

PlO,  75.  Shoot  of  Lilac,  with  winter  Inula  ;  tlie  two  uppermost  siillary  One* 
■trong;  the  terminal  not  developni.  7S.  Forking  ramiScation  or  Lilac;  reduc«d 
uaiu. 

no.  77.  Tartarean  HonsynuUe,  with  thraa  accaiaory  bnds  in  each  axiL 
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(be  upper  superoamenrj  bnd  ia  a  good  way  out  of  the  axil  and  above  tbs 

otbera,     Aud  this  is  Iwre  stronger  tlian  the  others,  and  grows  into  a 

Inanch  which  ia  cousiderablj  oat  of  the  axil,  while  the  lower  and  smaller 

ones   eommoiilj  do  nut  grow  ut  all.     In  other  caaes 

Qiree  buds  stand  side  bjr  side  in  the  axil,  as  in  the 

lliiwthoni,  and  the  Bed  Maple  (Tig.  7D.)     If  these 

were  all  to  grow  into  biauchea,  ^ej  would  stifle  each 

other.     But  aome  of  Ihem  arc  commonly  flower-buds : 

in  the  Red  Maple,  onlj  the  middle  one  is  a  leaf-bud, 

and  it  does  not  grow  until  after  those  on  each  ude  of 

it  have  eipandcd  the  blosaooiB  tbej  contain. 

60.  Scots  of  Bods.  It  may  be  useful  to  euiimeiate 
the  kinds  of  buds  whjch  have  been  described  or  men' 
tioned.    Tbej  are 

Termnat,  when  thej  oocii|i;  tiie  sommit  of  (or  ter- 
minate) a  stem. 

Lateral,  when  they  are  borne  on  the  aide  of  a  stem; 
of  which  the  regular  kind  is  the 

AtUlary,  situated  in  the  axil  of  a  leaf.    These  are 

Aceetwrg  or  Supemutiierarji,  when  ibey  are  in 
addition  to  the  nnnnal  Eutitary  hud;  and  these  are 
CoUalerat,  wliea  side  by  side;  Sujperfoted,  wben  one 
above  another; 

ExIra-axUlaiy,  when  they  appear  abore  the  axil,  aa 
•ome  do  when  superposed,  and  as  occasionally  ia  the 
ease  nhen  single. 

NaJteJ  bud*  ;  those  which  have  no  protecting  scales. 

Scaly  bxdt ;  those  which  have  protecting  scales, 
iriiich  are  altered  leaves  or  bases  of  leaves. 

Leaf-bndt,  contain  or  give  rise  to  leaves,  and  develop  into  a  leafy  shoot. 

^oweT'intdt,  contain  or  consLtt  of  blossums,  and  no  leaves. 

3Iixed  budt,  contain  botli  leaves  and  blossoms. 

61.  Definite  annual  Qrowt^  from  winter  buds  is  marked  in  most  of 
the  shoots  from  strong  buds,  eucli  as  those  of  tlie  Horse-chestnut  and 
Hickory  (Fig.  72,  73).  Such  a  bud  generally  contains,  already  formed  in 
miuiatare,  all  or  a  great  part  of  the  leaves  and  joints  of  stem  it  b  to  pro- 
duce, makes  its  whole  growth  in  length  in  llie  course  of  a  few  weeks,  or 
sometimes  even  in  a  few  days,  and  then  forms  and  ripens  its  buds  for  the 
IKlt  year's  similar  growth. 

63.  Indefinite  """""1  Gnrnrtli,  on  the  other  band,  is  well  marked  in 
nch  trees  or  shrubs  as  the  HuHcy-Locust,  Sumac,  anil  in  sterile  shoots  of 

Pro.  78.   Pnlt»nint  branch,  with  ocoeBSory  bnilii,  the  iippcrniof;!  above  the  uil. 

Fie.  70-  Red-Msple  branch,  with  acccMory  buds  placed  side  by  side.  The  w 
imlar  lines  toward  the  boaa  la  this  and  id  Fig.  72  are  scars  of  the  bud-Kslaa,  and 
bdfaate  the  plaoe  o(  ths  winlcr-bod  of  the  prsoeding  year- 
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the  Rom,  Blackbeirj,  and  Raspberrj.  That  ia,  theae  ahoota  a/e  apt  to 
grow  all  summei  long,  until  alopped  by  the  froala  of  autumn  or  aome  other 
cause.  CoDiequeBtly  thej  fonn  and  ripen  no  lenniual  bud  proteciod  by 
scales,  and  the  upper  axillaiy  buda  are  piodneed  ao  late  iu  the  aeaaou  that 
thej  have  no  time  to  mature,  nor  has  their  wood  time  to  aoUdif;  and  ripen. 
Such  stema  therefore  commody  die  back  from  the  top  in  winter,  or  at 
least  bU  their  upper  buda  are  small  and  feeble ;  ao  tbe  growth  of  the  suc- 
ceeding year  takes  place  mainlj  from  the  lower  aiillaiy  buds,  which  are 
more  mature. 

63.  Dellqaesoont  and  Exourrent  Qrowth.  In  the  former  case,  and 
wherever  uiillary  buds  take  tbe  lead,  there  is,  of  courae,  no  single  main 
atem,  continued  jeai  after  jeai  in  a  direct  lio^  but  tiu  trunk  ia  aoon  lost 


ID  the  branches.  Trees  so  formed  coinmonly  have  roundrd  or  spreading 
tops.  Of  such  trees  nitli  dfliq^eni-ent  stems,  —  lliat  is,  wilL  ibe  trunk 
dissolved,  as  it  were,  into  llie  siicci'ssivclj  divided  brancLcs,  —  the  common 
American  Elm  (Kig.  80)  is  a  good  illustrrftion. 

64.  Oil  llic  other  hand,  the  inaiu  stem  of  Firs  and  Spruces,  unless  de- 
stroyed b;  some  injory,  is  carried  on  in  a  direct  line  througliuut  tlic  wliule 
growtli  of  ibe  tree,  by  ihe  development  year  after  year  of  a  terminal  bud  : 
this  forms  a  siiigli^,  uuiutemipted  shaft,  —  an  exeurrf*t  trunk,  nhicli  can- 
not be  confounded  with  tlie  branches  that  proceed  from  it.  Of  such  ipiij 
or  tpire-ihaped  trees,  the  Firs  or  Spruces  are  characteristic  and  familiar 
examples     There  are  all  gradatious  between  the  two  modes. 


FlO.  Vii.   An  Ameriuu  Bxa,  with  Sproce-trSM,  and  on  tlu  left  Arbgr  Vila. 
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V.     BOOTS. 


66.  It  is  a  pnipeitr  of  iteiDi  to  produce  roota.  Stems  ia  dot  Bpring 
'rODi  rools  in  ordinarj  cues,  as  is  geuenllj  thought,  but  roola  from  steins. 
When  pecenma]  )ierbs  arise  froin  the  ground,  as  the;  do  at  spring-time, 
thej  rise  from  subterranean  steuis. 

66.  Tlie  Frlmarjr  Boot  is  a  downward  growth  from  the  root-end  i>> 
the  caoUcle,  that  ia,  of  the  initial  stem  ot  tlie  emhrjo  (Fig.  G-7,  81).  !• 
it  goes  on  to  grow  it  makes  a  mom  or  tap-not,  as  in  Fig.  37,  et&  Som* 
plants  keep  thia  main  root  thronghont 
their  whole  life,  and  send  off  only 
■mall  side  branches ;  aa  in  the  Carrot 
and  lUdisb  :  and  in  ?ariuns  trees,  like  i 
the  Oak,  it  takes  the  lead  of  the 
side-branches  far  several  jears,  nnleaa 
accidentally  injured,  aa  ■  slruug  ta^ 
root.  Bat  commonly  the  main  root 
dirides  off  Tcrj  soon,  and  is  tost  in  the 
branches.  Multiple  priwar)  rDoft  now 
and  tlien  occur,  as  in  the  seedling  of 
Pumpkin  (Fig.  27),  where  a  cluster 
is  formed  even  at  the  fiist,  from  the 
root^nd  of  the  caulicte. 

67.  Booondaiy  Roota  are  thoee 
which  arise  from  other  parts  of  the 
stem.  Anj  part  of  the  stem  may 
produce  them,  but  they  most  readily  come  from  tbe  nodes.  As  a  general 
rule  they  naturally  spring,  or  may  be  made  to  spring,  from  almost  any 
young  stem,  when  placed  b  favorable  circumstances, — that  is,  when 
pUoed  b  tbe  soil,  or  otherwise  supplied  with  moisture  and  screened  from 
the  light.  For  the  special  tendency  of  tbe  root  is  to  avoid  the  light,  seek 
moisture,  and  Iherefore  to  bury  itself  in  the  soil.  Propagation  bg  division, 
which  is  so  cummon  and  so  very  important  in  cultivation,  depends  upon 
the  proclivity  of  stems  to  strike  root.  Stems  or  branches  which  remain 
uuder  ground  give  out  roots  as  freely  as  roots  themselves  give  off  brnnches. 
Stems  which  creep  on  the  ground  most  commonly  root  at  the  joinis;  so 
will  most  branches  when  bent  to  tbe  ground,  aa  iu  propagation  by  fiy«r- 
img;  and  propagation  by  e»ttings  equally  depends  upon  tbe  leiidencj  of  the 
cut  end  of  a  shoot  to  produce  roots.  Thus,  a  piece  of  a  plant  which  hn> 
stem  aod  leaves,  eitlier  developed  or  in  the  bud,  may  be  made  to  produce 
roots,  and  so  become  an  independent  plant, 

FiaSL  Be«>llineMBple,orthenBtiinlii<Ee;therDOtwelt!iiipp1ip<1with  rrKX-hain, 
hen  lai^e  enough  lo  be  Kcm  by  the  iiak«l  eye.  82.  Lower  en.l  i>r  tliia  roat,niaigDi 
ficd,  the  root  seen  \ari  ns  root-hairs  are  banning  to  ferni  ■  little  behind  the  tip. 
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.  Contrast  between  Stem  and  Root  Slems  are  asceudiiig  axes ; 
are  desceuding  Bies.  Stems  grow  bj  the  aucceasive  develo[iment  of 
internodea  (13),  oue  ufkr  auother,  eacli  leaf-bearuig 
t  (or  uode) ;  so  that  it  is  of  the  esseu- 
tial  uature  uf  aslem  to  bear  leaves.  Roota  bear  no 
!s,  are  not  disiiuguia liable  into  nodes  aud  iutei^ 
s,  but  grow  oil  couiiuuouslj  frum  ibe  lower 
Tbey  oommoLly  braucU  /reely,  bat  not  from 
any  fixed  points  nor  in  definite  order. 

69.  Although  vMta 
general];  do  not  give 
rise  to  stems,  aud  tLere- 
fore  do  not  ptopagute 
ihe  plaut,  exceptioQS  are 
For  as 


stems  mn;  produce  ad- 
TeuiiiiODS  buds,  so  also 
maj  roots.  The  roots  of 
the  Sweet  Potato  among 
herbs,  and  of  tlic  Osaga 
Orauge  among  trees 
freely  produce  adveuti- 
tious  buds,  developing 
into  leafy  shoots ;  aud 
so  ilic'se  pUtits  are 
propgaled  by  not-eut- 
B4  86  t'^g'-  Butiiiostgroirths 

of   subtfrrauean   origin 
which  pass  for  roots  are  forms  of  stems,  the  common  Potato  for  example. 

70.  Boots  of  oi'diuar;  kinds  and  uses  may  he  roughly  classed  intojTAroM 

71.  Fibrons  Roots,  such  as  those  of  Indian  Corn  (Fig  70),  of  most 
annuuls,  aud  of  many  perennials,  serve  only  fur  absorption :  these  are 
slender  or  thread-like.  Flue  roots  of  ihis  kind,  aud  the  fine  branches  which 
most  roots  send  out  are  called  Rootlbts. 

72.  Tiie  whole  surface  of  a  root  absorbs  moisture  from  the  soil  while  fresh 
and  new;  and  the  newer  rools  and  rootlels  arc,  the  more  freely  do  they  im- 
bibe. Accordingly,  as  long  as  the  plant  ^rows  ahovR  ground,  and  expands 
fresh  foliage,  from  which  moisture  lui^ly  escapes  into  the  air.  bo  long  it 
cnnlinuca  to  extend  and  multiply  its  roots  in  Ihe  soil  beneath,  renewing  and 
increasing  the  fresh  surfiice  for  absorbing  moisture,  in  proportion  to  the 
demand  from  above.  And  wlien  growth  ceases  above  ground,  and  the 
leaves  die  and  fnll,  or  no  longer  act,  then  ilie  roots  generally  atop  growing, 

FlO.  S3-S6.   rorms  vt  lap-root. 


tnd  their  soft  uul  tender  tips  tiudeD.  Froin  this  periodt  llierefbre,  until 
frawtb  begius  auew  the  uext  .spriiir.  is  thu  best  time  fur  traoaplaDtiug ; 
etpecial]}  far  ti«es  eud  sLrubs. 

73.  The  sbMrblng  surfaoo  of  young  roots  is  mucli  iucreased  by  the  for- 
mation, near  their  tips,  of  Roor-UAiita  (Fig.  61|  82),  which  are  delicAte 


tabular  outgrowths  from  the  surface,  through  the  ddicatc  tuIIs  of  which 
moisture  is  prompll;  imbibed. 

74.  Flesh7  Boots  are  tboae  in  whicli  tbe  root  becomes  s  glorehouse  ol 
nourisLmeut.  Tjpical  roots  of  tbis  Iciiid  arc  tbose  of  sucb  bieanisls  as  the 
turnip  and  carrot ;  in  which  the  food  crested  iu  the  first  season's  vege- 
tation is  accumulaled,  to  be  expeuded  tlie  next  season  in  a  vigorous  growth 
and  a  rapid  derelopmeut  of  flowers,  fruit,  and  seed.  By  tlie  time  tbe  seed 
is  matured  llie  exhausted  root  dies,  and  with  it  the  wLole  plant. 

75.  Fleslij  roots  maj  be  single  or  multiple.  Tbe  single  root  of  the 
commoner  bieiiuials  is  the  piinmrv  root,  or  tap-root,  wiiich  begins  to 
thicken  b  tbe  seedling.    Names  ure  f^iveu  to  its  sliapes,  sucb  as 

Canieal,  when  it  thickeus  most  at  tbe  crown,  or  wbere  it  joins  tbe  stem, 
and  tapers  regularN  downwards  to  a  point,  as  in  the  Parsnip  and  Carrot 
(Fig.  84); 

Turnip-ikaped  or  naptform,  irben  grently  tliickened  above,  but  abruptly 
becoming  slender  below ;  as  the  Turnip  (Fig.  S3)  ;  and 

Fio.  86.  Sweet-Potato  p1snt  forming  UiickeniHt  roots.  Same  in  tlie  middle  an 
Jait  begbinlDg  to  thlckeni  oaa  aX  tlie  left  hu  grovn  more;  one  at  the  right  U  StlU 
hrger. 

Flo.  ST.   Faaddad  thiiroim  roots  of  a  DatiUa :  a,  a,  bodt  on  luue  of  stem 
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afiMdlf-*liapid.  or  l^*i^rm,  when  Unckert  ia  tha  widdbmd  tapBringto 
botb  cuds  ^  u  Uie  oommon  Kadiili  (fig.  S&). 

76.  Tlieae  eiamplea  are  <A  piiiui;  rooU.  It  will  be  Ken  that  tumips, 
carrott,  aod  tbe  like,  are  uot  pure  root  througbout ;  for  the  ouilicle,  tioib 
tbe  lower  end  of  wbicb  Uie  root  grew,  partakes  of  the  thickeuing,  perhaps 
■Im  some  joints  of  steui  bImvh  :  so  the  bud-bearing  and  giowii^  top  is 
stem. 

77.  A  ke  example  of  aeoondar;  roots  (67jt  ^^ne  of  whidi  remain  fibrous 
for  absorptioo,  while  a  few  thicki-n  aud  store  up  food  for  the  next  season's 
growth,  is  furnished  b?  the  Sweet  Fouto  (Fig.  86>  As  stated  abore, 
these  are  used  for  propagation  b;  cuttings;  for  an;  part  will  produce  ad- 
Teutitioiu  buds  and  shoots.  Tbe  Dalilia  produces  /lUcicUd  (i.  e.  clustered) 
fusiform  roots  of  the  same  kind,  at  tlie  base  of  tbe  stem  (Fig.  67)  :  but 
these,  like  most  roots,  do  not  produce  adventitious  buds.  The  buds  bj 
which  Dahlias  are  propa^pded  bebng  to  the  surririi^  base  of  the  stem 
above. 

Tg.  Aoomalons  Sooto,  as  thej  ma;  be  called,  are  those  which  subserve 

other  uses  than  absorption,  food-storing,  and  fixing  the  plant  to  the  soil. 

Aerial  Boot;  i.  e.  Uiose  that  attike  from  stems  in  the  open  air,  are 


climates,  as  in  the  Mangrove 
which  reaches  the  coast  of 
Florida,  the  Banj^an.  and,  less 
strikinglj,  in  some  faerbace- 
oua  plants,  such  as  Sugar 
Cane,  and  even  in  Indian 
Coni.  Such  roots  reach  the 
groond  at  teugtJi,  or  tend  to 
do  so. 

Aerial  BaotleU  are  abuo- 
dautlj  produced  bj  manj 
climbing  plants,  sncb  as  the 
Itj,  Poison  Itj,  Trampet 
Creeper,  etc.,  spniiging  from 
the  sideof  stems,  which  thej 
fasten  to  trunks  of  trees* 
walls,  or  other  supports. 
These  are  nsed  b;  tlM  plant 
t^^  climbing. 

79.  Epiph;rt«s,or  Air- 
FIante(Fig.  SS),  are  called  bj  the  formerni 


Fia.se>  EpiphjtM  of  Florida  and  OcorgU,  Tit,  Epfdenrlrarn  wmopnenm,  ■ 
unaU  Orcliid,  snil  Tilluidsla  omeaides,  tbe  lo-catled  Long  Hoh  or  Black  Mon, 
which  ii  no  man,  bat  a  flawailiig  plant,  also  T.  recmvala ;  ou  a  bou^h  of  Un  OA. 
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■pon  tbe  tnioki  or  limba  of  otber  pUnta ;  bj  the  Utter  because,  hanng  do 
eoDDectioQ  with  tiie  soil,  the;  must  derive  tbeir  sustenauce  from  the  aii 
cm];.  Tbej  have  Bcrial  roots,  wbicli  do  not  reach  tbe  ground,  but  are  used 
to  &S  the  plant  to  tbe  surface  upon  which  tbe  plant  grows:  the;  also  take 
■  part  io  absorbing  moisture  from  the  air. 

80.  Parasltlo  Kants,  of  wbicb  there  are  various  kinds,  strike  tbeir 
roots,  or  what  answer  to  roots,  into  the  tissue  of  foster  plants,  or  form  at- 
tachments with  tbeir  sur&ce,  to  as  to  prej  upon  their  juices.  Of  this  sort 
is  tbe  Hialletoe,  the  teed  of  which  germinates  on  the  bongh  where  it 
fidls  or  is  left  h;  birds;  and  the  forming  root  peuetrates  tbe  bark  and  en- 
giafls  itself  into  the  wood,  to  which  it  becomes  united  as  HnnI;  as  a  natural 
bnocb  to  its  parent  stem ;  and  indeed  the  parasite  lives  just  as  if  it  were 
a  branch  of  the  tree  it  grows  and  feeds  on.  A  most  common  parasitic  berb 
n  the  Dodder;  whiob  abounds  b  low  grounds  in  summer,  and  coils  its 
long  and  slender,  leafless,  jellowish  etems  -^  resembting  tangled  threads  of 
jarn  —  round  and  round  tbe  sbilks  of  other  plants  ;  wherever  thej  touch 
piercing  the  htak  with  minute  and  ver;  sliort  rootlets  in  the  form  of 
tuckers,  wbicb  dnw  out  the  nourishing  juices  of  tbe  plants  laid  hold  of. 
Other  parssiiio  plants,  like  tlie  Beecb-drops  and  Pin&«ap,  fasten  their  roots 
under  gniund  upon  the  roota  of  neighboring  plants,  and  rob  them  of  their 

81.  Some  plants  are  partlj  paiaaitjc;  while  most  of  tbeir  roots  act  in 
dM  ofdiusTT  w«;,  othars  make  Muki>i«  at  their  tips  whioh  grow  fast  to  the 


(DotaafolbevplaBtiaBdrob  them  of  nourishment.    Soaw  of  ovr  species  of 
Gerardia  do  this  (Fig.  89). 

8i.  There  are  phanerogamous  plants,  like  Monolropa  or  Indian  Pipe, 
the  roots  of  wliich  feed  mwnlj  on  decajing  vpgetable  matter  in  itie  soil. 
These  are  Sapbophttbs,  and  the;  imitate  Mushrooms  and  other  Fungi  in 
their  mode  of  life. 

83.  Dnratkm  of  Roots,  Mo.  Boots  nre  s.-iid  to  be  either  annaal.  bien- 
*M,  or  peranial.  As  reepeota  the  first  and  second,  these  terms  ma;  be 
applied  nther  to  the  root  or  to  the  plant. 

e  denotes,  lire  for  nnl;  one  ;ear,  generally  for 

le  attachnl  to  and  feadiDg  oa  tfaa  root  o) 
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only  a  part  of  the  year.  They  are  of  oonrse  herbs ;  they  spring  from  the 
seed,  blossom^  mature  their  fruit  and  seed,  aud  then  die,  root  and  all.  An« 
nuals  of  our  temperate  climates  with  severe  winters  start  from  the  seed  in 
spring,  and  perish  at  or  before  autumn.  Where  the  winter  is  a  moist  and 
growing  season  and  the  summer  is  dry,  winter  an/tuaU  prevail ;  their  seeds 
germinate  under  autumn  or  winter  rains,  grow  more  or  less  during  winter, 
blossom^  fructlfyy  and  perish  in  the  following  spring  or  summer.  Annuals 
are  fibrous-rooted. 

85.  Biennials,  of  which  the  Turnip,  Beet,  and  Carrot  are  familiar  ex- 
amples, grow  the  first  season  without  blossoming,  usually  thicken  their 
roots,  laying  up  in  them  a  stock  of  nourishment^  are  quiescent  during  the 
winter,  but  shoot  vigorously,  blossom,  and  seed  the  next  spring  or  summer, 
mainly  at  the  expense  of  the  food  stored  up,  and  then  die  completely. 
Annuals  and  biennials  flower  only  once;  henoe  they  have  been  called 
Monocarpic  (that  is,  once-fruiting)  plants. 

86.  Perennials  live  and  blossom  year  after  year.  A  perennial  herb,  in 
a  temperate  or  cooler  climate,  usually  dies  down  to  the  grouud  at  the  end 
of  the  season's  growth.  But  subterranean  portions  of  stem,  charged  with 
buds,  survive  to  renew  the  development  Shrubs  and  trees  are  of  course 
perennial ;  even  the  stems  and  branches  above  ground  live  on  and  grow 
year  after  year. 

87.  There  are  all  gradations  between  annuals  and  biennials,  and  between 
these  and  perennials,  as  also  between  herbs  and  shrubs ;  and  the  distinc- 
tion between  shrubs  and  trees  is  quite  arbitrary.  There  are  perennial  herbs 
and  even  shrubs  of  warm  climates  which  are  annuals  when  raised  in  a  cli- 
mate which  has  a  winter,  —  being  de>stroyed  by  frost  The  Castor-oil  plant 
is  an  example.  There  are  perennial  herbs  of  which  only  small  portions 
survive,  as  off-shoots,  or,  in  the  Potato,  as  tubers,  etc. 


Section  VL    STEM& 

88.  The  Stem  is  the  axis  of  the  plant,  the  part  which  bears  all  the 
other  organs.  Branches  are  secondary  stems,  that  is,  stems  growing  out  of 
stems.  The  stem  at  the  very  beginning  produces  roots,  in  most  plants  a 
single  root  from  the  base  of  the  embrvo-stem,  or  caulicle  As  tliis  root 
becomes  a  descending  axis,  so  the  stem,  which  grows  in  tlie  opposite  direc- 
tion is  called  the  ascending  axis  Rising  out  of  the  soil,  the  stem  bears 
leaves ;  and  leaf-bearing  is  the  particular  characteristic  of  the  stem.  But 
there  arc  forms  of  stems  that  remain  underground,  or  make  a  part  of  their 
growth  there.  These  do  not  bear  leaves,  in  the  common  sense ;  yet  they 
bear  rudiments  of  leaves,  or  what  answers  to  leaves,  although  not  in  the 
form  of  foliage.  The  so-called  stemless  or  acauUsceni  plants  are  those 
which  bear  no  obvious  stem  (caulis)  above  ground,  but  only  flowe.r-stalk«, 
and  the  like 
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89*  Stams  above  ground,  through  differences  in  durai  ^n,  textoro,  and 
size,  form  herbs,  shrubs,  trees,  etc.,  or  in  other  terms  are 

Herbaceous,  dying  down  to  the  ground  e^erj  year,  or  after  blossoming. 

Suffruteaeeni^  slightly  woody  below,  there  surviving  from  year  to  year. 

SuffnUicose  or  Frmiesceui,  when  low  stems  are  decidedly  woody  below, 
but  herbaceous  above. 

Frulieoe^  or  SJkruddjt,  woody,  living  from  year  to  year,  and  of  considerable 
size,  —  not,  however,  more  than  three  or  four  times  the  height  of  a  man, 

Arboreseeni,  when  tree-like  in  appearance  or  mode  of  growth,  or  ap 
proaching  a  tree  in  size. 

Jrboreoiu,  when  forming  a  proper  tree-trunk. 

90.  As  to  direction  taken  in  growing,  stems  may,  instead  of  growing 
upright  or  erects  be 

JXJmse,  that  is,  loosely  spreading  in  all  directions. 

Declined,  when  turned  or  bending  over  to  one  side. 

Deeumbeni,  reclining  on  the  ground,  as  if  too  weak  to  stand. 

Ataurgent  or  Aacendingy  rising  obliquely  upwards. 

Proemmbeni  or  Prostrate,  lying  flat  on  the  ground  from  the  first. 

Creeping  or  Repent,  prostrate  on  or  just  beneath  the  ground,  and  striking 
root,  as  does  the  White  Clover,  the  Partridge-berry,  etc. 

dimbing  or  Scandent,  ascending  by  clinging  to  other  objects  for  support, 
whether  by  tendrils,  as  do  the  Pea,  Qrape-Vine,  and  Passion-flower  and 
Virginia  Creeper  (Fig.  92, 93) ;  by  their  twisting  leaf-stalks,  as  the  Virgin's 
Bower;  or  by  rootlets,  like  the  Ivy,  Poison  Ivy,  and  Trumpet  Creeper. 

Twining  or  Folmble,  when  coiling  spirally  around  other  stems  or 
rapports;  like  the  Moming-Olory  (Fig.  90)  and  the  Hop. 

91.  Certain  lands 
of  stems  or  branches, 
^propriated  to  spe 
cial  uses,  have  re- 

^^^^   n        t»ived  distinct  substantive  names ;  such  as  the  following : 
^  ft  ^^*   ^  Calm,  or  straw-stem,  such  as  that  of  Grasses 

and  Sedges. 

93.  A  Candex  is  the  old  name  for  such  a  peculiar 
trunk  as  a  Palm-stem ;  it  is  also  used  for  an  npright  and 
thick  rootstock. 

94.  A  Sntiker  is  a  branch  rising  from  stems  under 
ground.  Such  are  produced  abundantly  by  the  Rose, 
Raspberry  I  and  other  plants  said  to  multiply  *'by  the 
root."  If  we  uncover  them,  we  see  at  once  the  great 
difference  between  these  subterranean  branches  and  real 

^  roots.    They  are  only  creeping  branches  under  ground. 

Remarking  how  the  npright  shoots  from  these  branches  become  separate 


Fio.  90.   Twining  or  voluble  stem  of  Moming-Glory 
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plants,  simply  by  tbe  dying  off  oT  tbe  oonneoting  nnder^groimd  at«ma,  the 
gardeuer  eipediUs  the  result  by  cutting  them  through  villi  hit  Epade 
That  is,  he  propagates  the  plant "  by  diviaiou." 

95.  A  Stoloa  is  a  branch  from  above  gronnd,  which  reolines  or  beooinea 
prostrate  and  stritea  root  (usually  from  the  nudes)  whererer  it  rests  on  the 
aiiil.  Thence  it  may  send  up  a  vigorous  shoot,  whicli  has  roots  of  its  own, 
aud  becomes  an  independent  plant  when  the  connecting  part  dies,  aa  it 
does  after  a  while.  The  Currant  and  the  Gooseberry  naturally  multiply  in 
this  way,  aa  weU  as  fay  suckers  (which  are  the  same  thing,  only  the  coanect- 
ing  part  ia  concealed  under  ground).  Stolons  mnat  have  suggested  tbe 
operation  of  Ufering  by  beading  down  and  ooTering  -with  soil  branches 
which  do  not  naturaQy  make  stolons;  and  after  they  hare  taken  root,  as 
they  almost  always  will,  the  gardener  cuts  through  tha  oonneoting  stem, 
and  so  converts  a  rooting  branch  into  a  separate  plant. 

96.  An  O&et  is  a  short  stolon,  or  sucker,  with  a  crown  of  leares  at  tile 
end,  as  in  the   Houseleek  (Fig. 

91),  which  propagates  abundant]f 
in  this  way. 

97.  A  Rtuuiw,  of  whioh  tha 
Strawberry  presents  tbe  most  h- 
miliar  and  oharacteriatio  example, 
is  a  long  aud  slender,  t«ndri]-like 
stolon,  or  branch  from  next  the 
ground,  destitute  of  conspicuous 
leaves.  Bach  runner  of  the  Straw- 
berry, after  having  grown  to  its  full 

length,  strikes  root  from  the  tip,  wfaicb  Dies  it  to  the  ground,  then  fornis 
a  bnd  there,  whioh  develops  into  a  tnft  of  leaves,  and  so  ^ves  rise  to  a  new 
plant,  which  sends  out  new  runners  to  act  in  the  sarne  way.  In  this 
manner  a  smgle  Strawberry  plant  will  spread  over  a  large  space,  or  produce 
a  great  nnmber  of  plants,  in  tlie  conrse  of  the  summer,  all  connected  at 
first  by  the  alender  runners ;  but  these  die  in  the  fallowing  winter,  if  not 
before,  and  leave  the  plants  as  so  many  separate  individuala. 

98.  Teudrllsare  branches  ofaver;  slender  sort,  like  runners,  not  destined 
like  them  for  propagation,  and  therefore  always  destitute  of  buds  or  leaves, 
being  intended  only  for  climbing.  Simple  tendrils  are  sud)  as  those  of 
Pasaion-Howers  (Fig.  99).  Compound  or  branching  tendrils  are  borne  by 
the  Cucumber  aud  Pumpkin,  by  the  Grape- Vine,  Virginia  Creeper,  etc. 

99.  A  tendril  commonly  grows  straight  and  outstretched  until  it  reaches 
some  neighboring  support,  such  as  a  stem,  when  its  apex  hooks  around  it 
to  secure  a  hold;  then  the  whole  tendril  shortens  itself  by  coiling  up 
spirally,  and  so  draws  the  shoot  of  the  growing  plant  nearer  to  the  sop- 
porting  object.    But  tbe  tendrils  of  the  Virginia  Creeper  (Ampelopsis,  Fig. 

Flo.  91.   HoBulMk  (Semperrlmm),  with  oflMi 


93),  u  also  th« 
entl;,  namelj,  b; 


oJkM  of  the  JapaneM  apeoiea,  effect  the  oljeot  diflbr 

expanding  the  tips  of  the  tendrils  into  a  flat  duk,  wilk 
liiis  ia  appUed  to  the  supporting  object,  and  it  adheres 
Gnnlj ;  tben  a 
shortening  ol 
the  tendrii  and 
ifa  branches  b;  coiling  brings  up  ibe  growing 
■hoot  close  to  the  support  This  ia  an  adapt* 
tion  for  climbing  maral  rocks  or  walls,  or  the 
bunks  of  trees,  to  which  ordinary  teodrils  are 
nnable  to  oling.  The  Ivj  and  Poison  Ivj  attain 
the  same  result  bj  means  or  aerial  rootlets  (78). 

100.  Some  tendrils  are  leavea  or  parts  of 
leaves,  as  (hose  of  the  Pea  (Fig.  36).  The  na 
ture  of  tlie  tendril  is  Icnown  hj  its  position.  A 
tendril  from  tlie  axil  of  a  leaf,  like  tliat  of  Fas- 
sion-floirers  (Fig.  9S)  is  of  course  a  stem,  i.  e. 
a  branch.  So  is  one  which  terminates  a  stem, 
as  in  tlie  Grape-Vine. 

101.  Spines  OT  Thoms  (Fig.  95,  06}  are 
commonly  stunted  and  hardened  branches 
')r  tips  of  stems  or  branches,  as  are  those  of 
Hawthorn,  Honej-Locust,  ete.  In  the  Pear 
and  Sloe  all  gradations  occur  between  spine* 
Mid  spiae-Iike  (spioescenrj  branches.     Spinet 


laj  be  reduced  and  indnraled  leaves;  as  in  the  Barberry,  where  ilieu 
natore  is  revealed  bj  their  sitoation,  underneath  an  aiillnr;  bad.     But 

Fid.  K.  a  (niall  PasnloD-flower  {PiutiJIora  tityoidti),  nhowing  the  tendrilt. 

Fio.  93.  Heoe  or  the  tttm  ot  Virginia  Creeper,  beBrini;  a  teaf  and  ■  tendril 
M-  npa  of  » tendril,  abont  tlie  natnlal  sin,  shoving  the  diilu  b]t  whldi  they  luHc 
brt  to  wslb,  etc. 
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prickles,  such  as  those  ot  Blaokbenj  and  Roses,  aie  only  exoresoenoea 

of  the  barkt  and  not  branches. 

102.  Eqaally  strange  fonns  of 
steins  are  characteristic  of  the 
Gactns  family  (Fig.  111).  These 
may  be  better  understood  by  com- 
parison with 

103.  Subterranean  Stems 
and  Branohea  These  are  very 
numerous  and  various ;  but  they 
are  commonly  overlooked,  or  else 
are  confounded  with  roots.  From 
their  situation  they  are  out  of  oi^ 
dinary  sight ;  but  they  will  well 
repay  examination.  For  the  veg^ 
etation  that  is  carried  on  under 
ground  b  hardly  less  varied  or 
important  than  that  above  ground. 
All  their  forms  may  be  referred  to 
four  principal  kinds :  namely,  the 
Rhizoma  {Rhizome)  or  Rootttock, 
the  Tuber,  the  Corm  or  solid  bulb, 
and  the  true  Bulb. 

104.  TheRootstook.orRhi- 
zoma,  in   its  simplest  form,  is 
merely  a  creeping  stem  or  branch 
growing  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil,   or  partly  covered  by  it    Of 
this  kind  are  the  so-called  creeping,  ruttning,  or  scaly  roots,  such  as  those 


by  which  the  Mint  (Fig.  97),  the  Couch-grass,  or  Quick-grass,  and  man^ 
other  plants,  spread  so  rapidly  and  widely,  —  '*  by  the  root,"  as  it  is  said. 
That  these  are  really  stems,  and  not  roots,  is  evident  from  the  way  in  which 


Fio.  95.  A  branching  thorn  of  Honey  Locust,  being  an  indurated  leafless  branch 
developed  from  an  accessory  bud  far  above  the  axil  t  at  the  cut  portion  below,  throe 
other  buds  (a)  are  concealed  under  the  petiole. 

Fio.  96.  Spine  of  Cockspur  Thorn,  developed  from  an  axillary  bud,  as  the  leaf- 
Bcar  below  ?ritnes8es:  an  accessory  leaf-bud  is  seen  at  its  base. 

Fio.  97.  Rootstocks,  or  creeping  sabterranean  branches,  of  the  Peppermint 
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thej  grow ;  from  their  oonaisting  of  a  succession  of  joints ;  and  from  the 
(eaTCs  which  they  bear  on  each  node,  in  the  form  of  small  scales,  just  like 
the  lowest  ones  on  the  upright  stem  next  the  ground.  They  also  pro- 
duce  buds  in  the  axils  of  these  scales,  showing  the  scales  to  be  leaves ; 
whereas  real  roots  bear  neither  leaves  nor  axillary  buds.  Placed  as 
they  are  in  the  damp  and  dark  soil,  such  stems  naturally  produce  rootsy 
just  as  the  creepiug  stem  does  where  it  lies  on  the  anifiBoe  of  the 
ground. 

105.  It  18  easy  to  see  why  plants  with  these  running  rootstooks  take 
such  rapid  and  wide  possession  of  the  soil,  and  why  they  are  so  hard  to 
get  rid  of.  They  are  always  perennials ;  the  subterranean  shoots  live  over 
the  first  winter,  if  not  longer,  and  are  provided  with  vigorous  buds  at  every 
joint.  Some  of  these  buds  grow  in  spring  into  upright  stems,  bearing 
foliage,  to  elaborate  nourishment,  and  at  length  produce  blossoms  for  i^ 
production  by  seed ;  while  many  others,  fed  by  nour^ 
Ishment  supplied  from  above,  form  a  new  generation 
of  subterranean  shoots ;  and  this  is  repeated  over  and 
over  in  the  course  of  the  season  or  in  succeeding 
years.  Meanwhile,  as  the  subterranean  shoots  in* 
crease  in  number,  the  older  ones,  connecting  the  ano* 
oessive  growths,  die  off  year  by  year,  liberating  the 
already  rooted  side-branches  as  so  many  separate  plants ;  and  so  on  indefi- 
nitely. Cutting  these  running  rootstooks  into  pieces,  therefore,  by  the  hoe 
or  the  plough,  far  from  destroying  the  plant,  only  accelerates  the  propagar 
tion ;  it  converts  oue  many-branched  plant  into  a  great  number  of  separate 
individuals.  Cutting  into  pieces  only  multiplies  the  pest ;  for  each  piece 
(Fig.  98)  is  already  a  plantlet,  with  its  roots  and  with  a  bud  in  the  axil  of 
its  scale-like  leaf  (either  hitent  or  apparent),  and  with  prepared  nourishment 
enough  to  develop  this  bud  into  a  leafy  stem ;  and  so  a  single  plant  is  all  the 
more  speedily  converted  into  a  multitude.  Whereas,  when  the  subterra- 
nean parts  are  only  roots,  cutting  away  the  stem  completely  destroys 
the  plant,  except  in  the  rather  rare  cases  where  the  root  freely  produces 
adventitious  buds. 

106.  Rootstooks  are  more  commonly  thickened  by  the  storing  up  of 
eonsiderable  nourishing  matter  in  their  tissue.  The  common  species  of 
Iris  (Fig.  164)  in  the  gardens  have  stout  rootstooks,  which  are  only  partly 
covered  by  the  soil,  and  which  bear  foliage-leaves  instead  of  mere  scales, 
dosely  covering  the  upper  part,  while  the  lower  produces  roots.  As  the 
leaves  die,  year  by  year,  and  decay,  a  scar  left  in  the  form  of  a  ring  marks 
the  place  where  each  leaf  was  attached,  that  is,  marks  so  many  nodes, 
separated  by  very  short  intemodes. 

107.  Some  rootstocks  are  marked  with  la^  round  scars  of  a  different 

Fio.  06.  A  piece  of  the  ranning  rootstook  of  the  Peppermint,  with  its  node  ot 
faint,  and  aa  axlIlaTy  bud  leady  to  i|row. 
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aorty  Hke  tboee  of  the  Solamoa's  Seal  (Fig.  99),  vhich  ^tb  this  n&ine  to 
*J>e  plant,  from  their  looking  somewhat  like  the  impreswm  of  a  seal  upon 
wax.      Here    the 
rootstocit  seoda  up 
ever;    sprioi;;    an 
I  berbaceoosatalkor 
tteni,  which  bear? 
tite     foliage     and 
Aowera,  aod   diea 
in   autamn.     The 
Mat  is  the  circular 
tear  left  b;  the  death  and  separatioa  of  tlie  base  of  the  etoot  stalk  fram  the 
IJTiiig  rootstock.    A»  bat  one  of  these  ia  formed  each  jear,  the;  mail 
the  Lmits  of  a  year's  growth.    The  bud  at  tlie  end  of  the  rootslock  in  the 
figure  (which  was  taken  in  summer)  will  grow  the  next  spring  into  the 
stalk  of  the  season,  which,  djmg  iu  autumn,  will 
leave  a  sinular  scar,  while  another  hud  will  be  formed 
farther  on,  crowning  the  eTcr^adTancing  summit  or 
growing  end  of  the  stem. 

108.  hf  each  year's  growth  of  stem  makea  ita 
own  ^fOta,  it  soon  becomes  independent  of  the  older 
parU>  &nd  after  a  certain  age,  a  portion  annuallj 
dies  off  behind,  about  as  faat  as  it  increases  at  the 
growing  end,  death  following  life  with  equal  and  cer- 
taiu  step,  with  only  a  narrow  interval.  In  vigorous 
plants  of  Solomon's  Seal  or  Iris,  the  living  rootslock 
is  several  inches  or  a  foot  in  length ;  while  in  the 
short  moUtock  of  TriJIiuni  or  Birthroot  (Fig.  100) 
life  is  reduced  to  a  narrower  span. 

109.  An  upright  or  short  rootstock,  like  this  of  TrilUnm,  ia  conmonl; 
Balled  B  Caudbx  (93) ;  or  when  more  shortened  and  thickened  it  would 
become  a  corm. 

110.  A  Tuber  mav  be  understood  to  be  a  portion  of  a  rootstock  thick- 
ened, and  with  buds  (eyes)  on  the  aides.  Of  course,  there  arc  all  grada 
(ions  between  a  tuber  and  a  motstook.  Helianthus  tuberosus,  the  so-called 
Jerusalem  Artichoke  (Fig,  101),  and  (he  common  Potato,  are  typical  and 
familiar  examplea  of  the  Inber.  The  stalks  by  which  the  tubers  are  at- 
tnched  to  the  parent  stem  are  at  once  seen  to  be  different  from  the  roots, 
both  in  appearance  and  manner  of  growth.  The  scales  on  the  tubers  are  the 
rudiments  of  leaves ;  the  eyes  are  the  buds  in  their  axils.   The  Potato-plant 

Flo.  M.  Rootstock  of  Saloman's  3m1,  witli  ths  bottom  of  the  atalk  of  tba  m- 
•on,  and  tha  hxid  for  the  next  year's  firovth. 

Tm.  100.    Th«  var;  abort  rooutook  and  ■Imiig  tsnninKl   bud  of  t  THIlinin  m 
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bu  three  forma  of  bnukcbea  :  1.  I^om  tlut  bear  ordiiurr  lea*ea  expuideJ 

in  tbe  ftir,  to  digest  wbai  the;  gktber  from  it  and  what  tlie  roots  gatlier 

faim  the  soil,  uid  coDvert  ii  into  uourisbmeal.     i.  After  ■  while  a  second 

Mt  of  branches  at  the  summit  of  the  plant  bear  flowers,  which  form  fruit 

and  seed  out  of  a  portion  of  the  noop- 

iahment  which  the 

pared.      3.  But  a 

nourishment,  while 

if  orried  down  the 

sort  of  branches  0 

aocomolated  in  ibt 


lies  of  prepared 
■olid  food,— just 
aa  ia  tbe  Turnip, 
Carrot,  and  Dah- 
lia (Fig.  83-87), 

it  is  depoailed  in  I'll 

4ie  root.  Tbe  use  of  the  store  of  food  is  obvious  enongh.  In  the  autumn 
the  whole  plant  dies,  except  the  seeds  (if  it  formed  them)  and  the  tubers ; 
and  tbe  latter  are  left  disconneoted  in  tbe  ground.  Juat  aa  that  small 
portion  of  nourishing  matter  which  is  deposited  in  the  seed  feeds  the 
embryo  when  it  germinates,  so  the  much  laiger  portion  deposited  in  the 
taber  nourishes  its  bads,  or  eyes,  when  thej  Lkewise  grow,  the  next 
spring,  into  new  plants.  And  the  great  supply  enables  them  to  shoot 
with  a  greater  vigor  at  the  beginuing,  ^nd  to  produce  a  greater  amount 
of  T^etalioji  than  the  seedling  pkiit  could  do  m  the  same  space  of  time; 
which  vegetation  in  turn  maj  prepare  and  store  up,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks  or  months,  the  largest  guaufitj  of  sohd  nourishing  material, 
in  a  form  most  available  for  food.  Taking  advautage  of  this,  man  has 
transported  the  Potato  from  the  cool  Andes  of  Chili  to  other  cool  climates, 
and  makes  it  yield  htm  a  copious  supply  of  food,  espedally  important  in 
ooontries  where  the  season  ia  too  short,  or  the  summer's  beat  U)o  little,  for 
pttfitablj  cultivating  tbe  priii<?ipal  grain-plants. 

111.  The  Conn  or  BoUd  Bnib,  like  that  of  Cyclamen  (Fig.  WA).  and 
of  Indian  Turuip  (Fig.  104),  is  a  very  abort  and  thick  fleshy  aubterrauean 
Item,  often  broader  than  high.  It  sends  off  roots  from  its  lower  end,  or  ratbei 
feoe,  leaves  and  atalka  from  its  upper.  The  conn  of  Cyclamen  goes  on  to 
enlarge  and  to  produce  a  succession  of  flowers  and  leaves  year  afler  year. 

Flo.  101.  Tnbera  of  HelUnthiis  tnbeman*,  callsd  "  artichokes." 
PtO.  102.   Bulbltt-likc  tubers,  sooh  ai  an  occailonslly  formed  on  the  stem  of  a 
Rptato-^ant  aborv  gronnd. 
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That  of  IndiM  Turnip  ia  fonned  one  jtxc  and  u  conauned  the  next.  Fig. 
104  represents  it  in  earlj  gammer,  having  below  the  conn  of  lut  ;e«r,  from 
wliich  the  roots  have  (sJleu.  It  is  psrU;  cooaunied  b;  the  growth  of  the 
stem  for  the  Eeuon,  and  the 
conn  of  the  jesr  is  forming 
at  base  of  the  stem  above 
^  the  line  of  roots. 

113.  The  conn  ofCrocuf 
(Fig.   105,  106),  like  thai 
of  its  relative  Gladiolus,  ia 
also   reproduced   annually, 
the  new  ones  forming  upon 
the  Bummil  and  sides  of  the  old.     Such  a  conn  is  like  a  tuber  in  bud- 
ding from  the  sides,  i.  e.  from  tlie  axils  of  leaves ;  but  these  leaves,  instead 
of  being  small  scales,  are  the  sheatliiug  bases  of  fo- 
liage-leaves which  covered  the  surface.    It  resem- 
bles a  true  bulb  in  having  these  sheaths  or  broad 
scales  1  but  in  the  corn  or  solid  bulb,  this  solid  part 
or  slem  makes  up  the  principal  bulk. 

113.  Th»  Bnlb,  strictly  so-called,  is  a  stem  like 
a  reduced  conn  as  to  its  solid  psrt  (or  plate); 
while  tbe  main  bod;  consists  of  thickened  scales, 

which  are  leaves  or  leaf-bases.    These  are  like  bud-  log 

scales;  so  that  JD  fact  a  bnib  is  a  bud  with  fleshj 

scales  OQ  an  exceedingly  short  stem.     Compare  a 

Wliite  Lily  bulb  (Fig.  107)  with  the  strong  scaly 

buds  of  the  Hickory  and  Horse.chestuut  (fig.  73 

and  73),   and  the   resemblance   will   appear.      In 

corms,   as  in   tubers  and  rootstocks,  the  store  of 

food  for  future  gniwth  is  deposited   in  the  stem; 

while  in  the  bulb,  the  greater  part  is  deposited  in 

the  bases  of  the  leaves,  changing  them  into  tliick 

scales,  which  closely  overlap  or  enclose  oue  another. 

114.  A  Botiy  Bulb  (like  that  of  tlie  Lily.  Ftg.  107, 108)  is  one  ia  which 
the  scales  are  thick  but  comparatively  narrow. 

115.  A  Tauioatod  or  Coat«d  BnIb  is  one  in  which  tbe  scales  enwrap 
each  other,  formiug  concentric  coats  or  layers,  as  in  Hyscinth  and  Onion. 

Pio.  101  Conn  of  Cyclamen,  mnch  reduced  in  Om :  roots  tram  tower  ftcc^  leaf. 
■talks  and  flower-atalliB  rram  the  upper. 

Pto.  101.   Corm  of  Indian  Turnip  (AriRirma). 

Flo.  105.  Conn  of  a  Crocus,  the  Investing  sheaths  or  dead  leaT-tiasea  stripped 
oH  The  fsint  cross-lines  represent  the  scars,  where  tlie  leaves  were  attactied,  i.  a. 
the  nodes  ;  the  Bpaces  lietween  are  the  intemodes.  The  eihausled  conn  of  tbe 
previous  yeir  is  mtdemealh  i  fonnlDg  once  for  next  veu-  on  tbe  summit  and  ddea 

Pio.  106.  Section  of  ttie  lama. 
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B  very  small  bulbs  growing  out  of  kiger  ones ;  or 
mull  bnlbs  produced  ibove  groiuid  on  some  pknta,  as  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  of  the  bnlbiferous  Lilies  of  the  gardens  (Fig.  110),  and  often  iu  the 
Bover-cluaterB  of  the  Leek  and  Onion.    Thej  are  plainlj 
buda   with  thickened    scales.      Thej   never  grow  into 
blanches^  bat  detach  tbemselres  when  fiiU  grown,  fall  to 
the  ground,  and  take  root  there  to  form  new  plants. 

117<  OtnuoUdated  VagatatlorL.    An  oAinary  beib, 
^irnb,  or  tree    ia    evidentlj  oonstnicted    on  the  plan 
a  extenaiTe  surface.    In  fleshy  rootatooka, 


tubers,  oorms,  and  bulbs,  the  more  enduring  portion  of  the  plant  u  con- 
centnted,  and  reduoed  for  the  time  of  struggle  (as  against  dron^t,  heat, 
or  cold)  to  a  small  amoont  cf 
eipoted  sarfaoe,  and  this  mostly 
sheltered  in  the  soil,  ^ere  are 
many  nmtlar  consolidated  forms 
which  are  not  Bubterranean. 
Thus  plants  like  the  Houseteek 
(Tig.  91)  imitates  bulb.  Among 
Cactuses  the  columnar  spedea  of 
Cereus  (Fig.  Ill,  4),  may  be  lik- 
ened to  rootstocks.  A  green  rind  se: 
surface  is  as  nothing  compared  with 

bulk.  Compare,  for  instance,  the  largest  Cactus  known,  the  Giant  Cereus 
of  the  Oila  RiTer  (Fig.  Ill,  in  the  background),  which  rises  to  the  height 
of  fifty  or  sixty  Feet,  with  a  common  leafy  tree  of  the  same  height,  such 
as  that  in  Fig.  69,  and  estimate  how  vaatly  greater,  even  without  the  Coli. 
^B,  the  surfoce  of  the  latter  is  than  that  of  the  former.    Compare,  in  the 

Fto.  107.  Bulb  or  ■  wild  Ulj.  108.  The  nine  divided  leogthwiM,  ifaowiog  two 
fonning  bndi  of  ths  next  gcDcntiou. 

Flo.  109.  A  ground  Isaf  of  White  Lily,  its  base  (cut  acraHJ  thiekoMd  Into  a 
DoIb^Male.    This  pl&lnly  sfaowi  that  bolb-scaln  are  leavea. 

ria.lia  BnlbletiinthsaillsirflMvesofaTlgeTLII]'. 


the  purpose  of  foliage ;  but  the 
ordinary  leafy  plaut  of  the  s 
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i«m«  new,  an  Opuntu  or  Pricklj-Pear  Caclus,  its  stem  and  braDchea 
t'-rm^A  of  a  tneceMioa  of  thick  and  flutteued  joints  (Fig.  HI,  a),  which 
m*i  h-i  likewrd  to  tubers,  or  an  Epiplijlluin  {d),  having  sliort  ud  flat 
f/,:.'*.  With  an  ordinal^  leaf;  sbrub  or  herb  of  equal  siie.  A.Lid  finallj, 
in  M-'I'iD'CactiiMW,  Echiaocactus  (c),  or  other  globose  forms  (which  maj 
>«  ;iirrt>i'd  Ui  pcrtnAoeut  oorms),  witU  their  globular  or  bulb-like  shapes, 
w-  httf,  plant*  in  the  compectest  shape;  their  spherical  figure  being  such 
Kt  I'l  TXfKne  the  teaat  poasiblAniouDt  of  aabatance  to  the  air.  These  are 
iuU\M'um%  to  climate*  which  are  verj  dry,  either  throughout  or  for  a  part 
lit  Mip  jeu,  Bimilarlj,  bulbous  and  corm-beariDg  plants,  and  Uie  like,  are 
rt%m\i\m>{  t  fonn  of  vegetatiou  which  iu  the  growing  season  may  expand  a 
hr^r.  •urfBce  U>  tlie  air  and  light,  while  during  the  period  of  rest  the  linng 
tPK*'i''le  is  reduced  to  a  globe,  or  solid  form  of  the  least  possible  surface; 
au4  thi*  prn(j'cl«d  by  its  outer  coats  of  dead  and  dry  scales,  as  well  as  bj 
(■>  nititati'm  under  ground.  Such  are  also  adapted  to  a  season  of  drought. 
'Mfy  Urge);  belong  to  countries  which  have  a  long  hot  season  of  little  or 
n>>  rain,  when,  their  stalka  and  foliage  above  and  tbcir  roots  beneath  earij 
girriiiliing,  the  plants  rest  securely  in  their  compact  bulhs,  filled  with 
rioariihment  and  retaining  their  naoislare  with  great  tenacity,  until  the 
rniny  aeasoD  comes  round.  Then  they  shoot  forth  leaves  and  flowers  with 
wunderfDl  rapidity,  and  what  was  perhaps  a  desert  of  arid  sand  becomes 
KTMa  with  foliage  and  ga;  with  Uoosoms,  almoat  in  k  day. 
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118.  Steks  bear  leayes,  at  definite  points  (nodes,  13) ;  and  the8#  are 
produced  in  a  great  yariety  of  forms,  and  subserve  various  uses.  The 
commonest  kind  of  leaf,  which  therefore  may  be  taken  as  the  type  or 
pattern,  b  an  expanded  green  body,  by  means  of  which  tlie  plant  exposes 
to  the  air  and  light  the  matters  which  it  imbibes,  exhales  certain  portions* 
tnd  assimilates  the  residue  into  vegetable  matter  for  its  nourishment  and 
giowth. 

119.  But  the  fact  is  already  familiar  (10-30)  that  leaves  occur  under 
other  forms  and  serve  for  other  uses,  —  for  the  storage  of  food  already 
assimilated,  as  in  thickened  seed-leaves  and  bulb-scales ;  for  covering,  as  in 
bud-scales ;  and  still  other  uses  are  to  be  pointed  out.  Indeed,  sometimes 
they  are  of  no  service  to  the  plant,  being  reduced  to  mere  scales  or  rudi- 
ments, such  as  those  on  the  rootstocks  of  Peppermint  (Fig.  97)  or  the 
tubers  of  Jerusalem  Artichoke  (Tig.  101).  These  may  be  said  to  be  of 
service  only  to  the  botanist,  in  explaining  to  him  the  plan  upon  which  a 
plant  is  constructed. 

130.  Accordingly,  just  as  a  rootstock,  or  a  tuber,  or  a  tendril  is  a  kina 
of  stem,  so  a  bud-scale,  or  a  bulb-scale,  or  a  cotyledon,  or  a  petal  of  a  flower, 
is  a  kind  of  leaf.  Even  in  respect  to  ordinary  leaves,  it  is  natural  to  use 
the  word  either  in  a  wider  or  in  a  narrower  sense ;  as  when  in  one  sense 
we  say  that  a  leaf  consists  of  blade  and  petiole  or  leaf-stalk,  and  in  another 
sense  say  tliat  a  leaf  is  petiolcd,  or  that  the  leaf  of  Hepatica  is  three-lobed. 
The  connection  should  make  it  plain  whether  by  leaf  we  mean  leaf-blade 
only,  or  tlie  blade  with  any  other  parts  it  may  have.  And  the  student  will 
readily  understand  that  by  leaf  in  its  largest  or  morphological  sense,  the 
botanist  means  the  organ  which  occupies  the  place  of  a  leaf,  whatever  be 
its  form  or  its  function. 


§  L    LEAVES  AS  FOLIAGE 

121.  This  is  tautological;  for  foliage  is  simply  leaves:  bat  it  is  very 
convenient  to  speak  of  typical  leaves,  or  those  which  serve  the  plant  for 
assimilatioa,  as  foliage-leaves,  or  ordinary  leaves.  These  may  first  be 
considered. 

122.  The  Parts  of  a  Leaf.  The  ordinary  leaf,  complete  in  its  parts, 
consists  of  blade yfoot^stalk^  or  petiole,  and  a  pair  of  stipules. 

123.  First  the  Bladb  or  Lamina,  which  is  the  essential  part  of  ordinary 
leaves,  that  is,  of  such  as  serve  the  purpose  of  foliage.  In  structure  it  con* 
sists  of  a  softei  part,  the  ^reen  pulp,  called  parenchyma,  which  is  traversed 
and  supported  by  a  fibrons  frame,  the  parts  of  which  are  called  rids  or  veins, 
on  account  of  a  certain  likeness  in  arrangement  to  the  veins  of  animals 
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^ta  whole  nufaoe  ia  oo?cred  bj  a  tnuuparent  skill,  the  ^idarmii,  not 
unlike  that  which  coTera  the  surboe  of  all  freah  shocte. 

1S4.  Note  that  tiie  leaf-blade  expands  horizontallj, — tbat  ia,  normallj 
presenla  its  facet  one  to  the  aky,  tbe  other  to  the  ground,  or  when  the 
leaf  is  erect  the  upper  face  looks  toward  the  stem  that  bears  it,  the  lower 
face  away  from  it,  Wbenarer  this  is  not  the  case  there  is  something  to  be 
exphiined. 

13S,  The  framework  conuata  of  leood, — a  Bbrona  and  tough  material 
which  ruiu  from  the  stem  through  the  leof-stalk,  when  there  is  one,  in  the 
form  of  parallel  threads  or  buudlea  of  fibres; 
and  in  the  blade  these  spread  out  in  a  hori- 
tontal  direction,  to  form  the  rii*  and  mmi 
of  the  leaf.  The  ttont  main  branches  of 
the  framewot^  are  called  the  Sid*.  When 
there  ia  only  one,  as  in  Fig.  US,  114^  or  a 
middle  one  deradedlj  larger  than  the  rest, 
I  it  is  called  the  Uidrib.    Tbe  smaller  diri- 

siona  are  termed  Vsuu ;  and  their  still 
smaller  aubdiviaions,  Fainiel*.  Tbe  latter 
■nbdivide  again  and  again,  until  they  be- 
come ao  fine  that  tliej  are  inviaible  to  the 
naked  eye.  The  fibres  of  which  they  are 
composed  an  hollow;  forming  tubea  by 
which  the  sap  is  brought  into  the  leafes 
and  carried  to  every  part. 
136.  Venation  ia  the  name  of  tbe  mode 
1^  of  veioing,  that  is,  of  tbe  way  in  whicii  the 

Tcins  are  distributed  in  the  blade    This  ia 
of  two  principal  kinds ;  namely,  the  paraUel-Mintd,  and  the  »tited-i>Hiud. 

137.  In  NeUed-neimd  (also  called  lUiicmlaied)  leaves,  tbe  veins  branch 
off  from  the  main  rib  or  ribs,  divide  into  fluer  and  finer  veinleta,  and  the 
branches  unite  witli  each  other  to  form  meshes  of  network.  That  is,  they 
anailomote,  as  anatomists  say  of  the  veins  and  arteries  of  the  body.  The 
Quince-leaf,  in  Fig.  1 1 S,  shows  this  kind  of  veining  in  a  leaf  with  a  single 
rib.  The  Maple,  Basswood,  Fhtne  or  Buttonwood  (Fig.  74)  show  it  in 
leaves  of  several  ribs. 

12B<  In  paralUl-eeined  leaves,  the  whole  framework  consists  of  slender 
ribs  or  veins,  which  run  parallel  with  each  other,  or  nearly  so,  from  the 
base  to  the  point  of  the  leaf,  —  not  dividing  and  subdividing,  nor  forming 
meshes,  except  by  minnte  cross-veinlets.  Tlie  leaf  of  any  grass,  or  tbat  of 
the  Lily  of  the  VaUey  (Fig.  113)  will  furnish  a  good  illnstration.  Such 
parallel  veins  Linnaeoa  called  Ntntt,  and  pnrallel- veined  leaves  are  Still 
•ommontv  called  nerved  leAvet,  white  those  of  tbe  other  kind  am  said  to  bt 

Flo.  112.  ImS  or  tin  Qnlnoa:  h,  U«li|  p,  p«tlolet  •<,  tHpnln. 
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Mined, — terms  which  it  is  convenient  to  use,  although  these  "nerves" 
ud  "  veins"  are  all  Ibe  same  thing,  and  have  do  likeness  to  the  ntrtet  and 
little  to  tlie  vei[is  nt  animals. 

129.   Nelied-vetned  leaves  belong  to  plants  which  Lave  a  pair  of  seed- 
leaves  or  ootJledou^  such  as  the  Maple  (Fig,  20,  S4,),  Beech  (Fig.  33),  and 


the  bke ;  while  foraOu-veinad  or  Mrvti  leavea  belong  to  plants  with  one 
n)t;led<»i  or  tme  sted-Ieaf ;  niah  as  Uie  Iris  (Fig>  69),  and  Indian  Cora 
(Fig.  70).  So  that  a  men  glance  at  the  leaves  generallj  tells  what  the 
struetnre  of  the  oaibryo  is,  and  refers  the  plant  to  one  or  the  other  of  these 
two  grand  dasHs,  —  which  is  a  great  convenienoe.  For  when  plants  differ 
from  each  other  m  some  one  important  respect,  thej  niaall;  difier  eorres* 
pondinglj  in  otiier  respects  also. 

130.  Paralkl-veined  leaves  are  of  two  sorts,  — one  kind,  and  the  com- 
monest,  having  the  ribs  or  nerves  all  running  from  the  base  to  the  point  of 
the  leaf,  as  in  the  eumplea  already  given ;  while  in  another  kind  Uiej  run 
froiD  a  midrib  to  the  nuu^a,  as  in  tlie  common  Piekerel-weed  of  oar 
ponds,  in  the  Banana,  fat  Calla  (Fig.  114),  and  many  similar  plants  of 
warm  climates. 

131.  Netted-veined  leaves  are  also  of  two  sorts,  as  in  the  examples  al- 
mdj  referred  to.  In  one  case  the  veins  all  rise  from  a  single  rib  (the 
midrib),  as  in  Fig.  118,  116-187.  Such  leaves  are  called  Featier-veixtd 
vt  Penm-veimd,  L  e.  Pinnatetf -wined ;  both  terms  meaoing  the  same  thing, 
namelj,  that  the  veins  aie  arranged  on  the  sides  of  the  rib  like  the  plume 
of  a  feather  on  each  side  of  the  shaft. 
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13S.  In  the  other  case  (as  in  Fig.  74,  129-133),  the  yeins  branch  ofi 
from  three,  fiyey  seven,  or  nine  ribs,  which  spread  from  the  top  of  the  leaf* 
stalk,  and  run  through  the  blade  like  the  toes  of  a  web-footed  bird.  Hence 
these  are  said  to  be  Falmatelt/  or  iHgitately  veined,  or  (since  the  ribs  di- 
verge Uke  rajs  from  a  centre)  Badiaie-veined, 

133.  Since  the  general  outline  of  leaves  accords  with  the  frame-work  or 
skeleton,  it  is  plaia  ihaX  /eaiker^eined  (or  penni-veined)  leaves  will  incliue 
to  elongated  shapes,  or  at  least  to  be  longer  than  broad ;  while  in  radiate- 
veined  leaves  more  rounded  forms  are  to  be  expected.  A  glance  at  the 
following  figures  shows  this. 

134.  Forms  of  Leaves  as  to  General  Outline.  It  is  necessary  to  give 
names  to  the  principal  shapes,  and  to  define  them  rather  precisely,  since 
they  afford  easy  marks  for  distinguishing  species.    The  same  terms  are  used 


115   lie     117        118        119  120 

for  all  other  flattened  parts  as  well,  such  as  petals ;  so  that  they  make  up  a 
great  part  of  the  descriptive  language  of  Botany.  It  will  be  a  good  exei^ 
cise  for  young  students  to  look  up  leaves  answering  to  these  names  and 
definitions.  Beginning  with  the  narrower  and  proceeding  to  the  broadest 
forms,  a  leaf  is  said  to  be 

Linear  (Fig.  115),  when  narrow,  several  times  longer  than  wide,  and  of 
the  same  breadth  throughout. 

Lanceolate,  or  Lanee-sliaped,  when  conspicuously  longer  than  wide,  and 
tapering  upwards  (Fig.  116),  or  both  upwards  and  downwards. 

Oblong  (Fig.  117),  when  nearly  twice  or  thrice  as  long  as  broad. 

Mliptical  (Fig.  118)  is  oblong  with  a  flowing  outline,  the  two  ends  alike 
in  width. 

Oval  is  the  same  as  broadly  elliptical,  or  elliptical  with  the  breadth  con- 
siderably more  than  half  the  length. 

Ovate  (Fig.  119),  when  the  outline  is  like  a  section  of  a  hen's  egg 
lengthwise,  the  broader  end  downward. 

Orbicular y  or  Rotund  (Fig.  132),  circular  in  outline,  or  nearly  so. 

135.  A  leaf  which  tapers  toward  the  base  instead  of  toward  the  apex 
may  be 

Oblanreolate  (Fig.  ISl)  when  of  the  lance-shaped  form,  only  more  tapering 
toward  the  base  than  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Spatulate  (Fig.  122)  when  more  rounded  above,  but  tapering  thence  to  a 
narrow  base,  like  an  old-fashioned  spatula. 


Fio.  11^120.   A  seriefl  of  shapes  of  feather^veined  leaves. 
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OiovaU  (1%.  183)  or  inTenelj  orite.  that  b,  oiste  with  the  a 
end  down. 

Cuneate  or  Omieijbrm,  that  b, 
Wedgeihaped  (Fig.  134),  broad  / 
above    and    tapering    bj   uearlf  | 
atraigbt  Uaes  to  an  acute  angle  at  \ 
the  base. 

136.  As  to  tb«  Bom,  its  ahape 
cbaraclerizes  several  forms,  sucli  as 

O^daie    or  Biart-tkapei  (Fig.      —        —  —  — 

ISO,  1S9),  when  a  leaf  of  ao  ovate  form,  or  something  like  il^  has  the  ont- 
line  of  its  rounded  baae 
tanied  in  (forming  a 
notch  or  «tMH}  where  the 
stalk  is  attached. 

StMi/l»iK,  or  Eid»^- 
thaped  (Fig.  131),  like 
thekat,  onljroaQderand 
broader  IJian  long. 

Amrieulale,  or   Eartd, 
\  having   a  pair   of  tmall 
and  blunt  projections,  ot 
ear*,  at  the  base,  Ba  u  one  speuea  of  Magnolia  (Fig.  126). 

Soffittale,  ai  arroie-tAaped, 
where  anch  ears  are  acute 
and     tamed      downwards, 
while  tlie  main  bod;  of  tlie 
blade  tapers  upwards  to  a 
point,  as  in  the  comnran  \ 
Sagittaria  or    Arrow-head, 
and   in    the    Arrow-leaved 
Polygonum  (Fig.  12S). 
HattaU.rtt  llalberd-ahaped,  j 
when  such  lobes  at  tlie  base 
point  ontwards,  giving  the  \ 
shape  of  the  halberd  of  the 
olden  time,  as  b    another 
Polygonum  (Fig.  137). 

Peltate,  or  Skieldihaped  (Fig.  133),  is  Ihe  name  applied  to  a  oar^oa 
modification  of  the  leaf,  comrnonlj  of  a  rounded  form,  where  the  footstalk 
is  attached  to  the  lower  surface,  instead  of  the  base,  and  tlicrcfore  ia  nata. 


Fra.  121,  obl*nc«ot*te  ;  122,  spatnlate ;  123, 
hather-vainol,  leaves. 
Fio.  125,  nagiltate  ;  128,  anricuUte ;  am 
f\a.   128-132.   Varimnforra«  of  radiate. 


;  and  121,  weitgs-abaped, 
127,  h«lbl■^l  sliApi>d  nr  hastate  Imtck 
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rallj  likened  to  a  shield  borne  by  the  outstretched  arm.  The  common 
Watershield,  the  Nelumbium,  and  the  White  Water-lily,  and  also  the  Man- 
drake, exhibit  this  sort  of  leaf.  On  comparing  the  shield-shaped  leaf  of 
the  common  Marsh  Pennywort  (Fig.  132)  with  that  of  another  common 
species  (Fig.  130),  it  is  at  once  seen  that  a  shield-shaped  leaf  is  like  a 
kidney-shaped  (Fig.  130, 131)  or  other  rounded  leaf,  with  the  margins  at 
the  base  brought  together  and  united. 

137*  As  to  the  Apez,  the  following  terms  express  the  principal  Taria- 
tions:  — 

Acuminate,  Pointed,  or  Taper-pointed,  when  the  summit  is  more  or  less 
prolonged  into  a  narrowed  or  tapering  point;  as  in  Fig.  133. 

Acute,  ending  in  an  acute  angle  or  not  prolonged  point ;  Fig.  134. 

Obtuse,  with  a  blunt  or  rounded  apex ;  as  in  Fig.  135,  etc. 

Truncate,  with  the  end  as  if  cut  off  square ;  as  m  Fig.  136. 

Eetuse,  with  rounded  summit  slightly  indented,  forming  a  very  shallow 
notch,  as  in  Fig.  137. 

Emarffinate,  or  Notcied,  indented  at  the  end  more  decidedly;  as  in 
Fig.  138. 

Obcordate,  that  is,  inversely  heart-shaped,  where  an  obovate  leaf  is  more 
deeply  notched  at  the  end  (Fig.  139),  as  in  White  Clover  and  Wood-sorrel ; 
so  as  to  resemble  a  cordate  leaf  inverted. 

Cuspidate,  tipped  with  a  sharp  and  rigid  point ;  as  in  Fig.  140. 

Mucronate,  abruptly  tipped  with  a  small  and  short  pointy  like  a  mere 
projection  of  the  midrib ;  as  in  Fig.  141. 

Aristate,  Awn-pointed,  and  Bristle-pointed,  are  terms  used  when  this 
mucronate  point  is  extended  into  a  longer  bristle-form  or  slender  appen- 
dage. 

The  first  six  of  these  terms  can  be  applied  to  the  lower  as  well  as  to  the 
upper  end  of  a  leaf  or  other  organ.    The  others  belong  to  the  apex  only. 


188     184       185 
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138.  As  to  degree  and  nature  of  Division,  there  b  first  of  all  the  dif- 
ference between 

Simple  Leaves,  those  in  which  the  bhde  is  of  one  piece,  however  much 
it  may  be  cut  up,  and 

Compound  Leaves,  those  in  which  the  blade  consists  of  two  or  more  sep- 
arate pieces,  upon  a  common  leaf-stalk  or  support.  Yet  between  these  two 
kmds  every  intermediate  gradation  is  to  be  met  with. 

139.  As  to  Partioular  Outlines  of  Simple  Leaves  (and  the  same 
applies  to  their  separate  parts),  they  are 


Fio.  18S-141.  Fonns  of  the  apex  of  leaves. 
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Afirv,  when  thur  genenl  outline  U  completelj  flUed  rait,  aa  that  the 
Bugin  is  ui  even  line,  without  t«etb  or  uotohes. 

SemU,  or  Saw-footied,  when  the  Dwrgin  D11I7  is  cut  mto  sbarp  teeth, 
like  those  of  a  taw,  and  pointing  fonraida:  u  in  Fig.  US. 

tk»Utie,atToeHtd, 
vbenancli  l«eth  point 
ontwards,  instead  of 
forwards;  as  in  Fig. 
143. 

Orenate,  or  Setd- 
hf»d,  when  the  teeth 
ate  broad  and  round-  1 
ed;  isinFig.  lU.     \ 

Rep^ml.  UatimtaU,  \ 
or  JToBf,  when  the  \ 
margin  of  the  leaf  ' 

fcrma  a  wavj  line,       m      us        144  m        ua  ^y 

Iwnwling  slightlj  in- 
wards and  oatwards  in  snccesnoa ;  n  m  Fig.  Itt. 

StMwaU,  when  the  margin  is  man  sbon^  aiiiDDni  or  tamed  inwarda 
and  outwards ;  as  in  Y]g.  116. 

iMtited,  Out,  or  J^gtd,  when  tliB  maigin  is  ent  into  ahaip,  deep^  and 
irregalar  teeth  or  incisions ;  sa  in  Fig,  I17> 

Lobed,  when  deeply  ant.  Then  the  [ueoes  are  in  a  general  waj  called 
LoB£s.  The  nambei  of  the  bbes  is  briefly  expressed  b;  the  phiase  ttoo- 
Med,  tkre«-lobed,fiv«-io6«d,  wuag-lobtd,  etc.,  as  the  oaae  nuj  be. 

IW.  When  the  depth  and  cbiinoter  of  the  lobing  needs  to  ba  more  par- 
ticulailj  specified,  the  following  terms  are  emplojed,  vis. :  — 

labed,  in  a  special  sense,  when  the  incisions  do  not  extend  deeper  than 
about  hslf-wa;  between  the  margin  and  the  centre  of  the  blade,  if  so  far, 
and  are  more  or  less  rouuded ;  as  in  the  leares  of  tbe  Post-Oak,  Fig.  118, 
snd  the  Hepatica,  Fig.  ISS. 

CUJt,  when  the  incisions  extend  half  way  down  or  more,  and  especially 
when  they  are  aharp ;  as  in  Fig.  149,  153.  And  the  phrases  two-cUfi,  at, 
in  the  Latin  fbnn,  b^,  Ikrte-elefl  or  trj/td,  Jbar-eU/l  or  gtutdrjfiJ,  fivt- 
nS»/t  or  qmnqn^,  etc.,  or  maiiy-cUfl,  in  the  Latin  form,  mxlt^,  —  expresa 
the  nnmber  of  ihe  Stjfmentt,  or  portions. 

Paried,  when  the  incisions  are  still  deeper,  but  yet  do  not  quite  reach 
to  the  midrib  or  the  base  of  the  blade;  as  in  Fig.  ISO,  154.  And 
the  terms  tmo-paritd,  ihrea^arUd,  ete.,  express  the  number  of  such 
dinsions. 

Divide^  when  Ae  inoision*  extend  quite  to  the  midrib,  as  in  the  lower 
part  of  Fig.  151,  or  to  the  leaT-stalk,  as  in  F^.  15S ;  which  really  makes  the 

Fra.142-I4T.  Klod*  of  margin  of  Imtib. 
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leaf  oompoond.  Hen,  using  the  Latb  form,  the  leaf  is  said  to  be  AUeeted, 
IriteeUd  (Fig.  155),  etc.,  according  to  the  number  ai  tbe  divisioiu. 

141.  The  Mode  of  Lotdag  or  Divisioa  correspoads  to  that  of  the 
veining,  whether  pianaieljf  reined  or  palmaleljr  veined.  Id  tne  former  the 
notches  or  inoisions,  or  tintuet,  comiug  between  the  principal  reius  or  ribs 
are  directed  toward  the  midrih :  in  the  latter  thej  are  directed  toirard  the 
apex  of  the  petiole  ;  as  the  figures  show. 

143.  So  degree  aud  mode  of  division  ma^r  be  tentelj  expressed  in  brief 
phrases.  Thus,  in  the  four  upper  figures  of  pinuatclj  veined  leaves,  the 
first  is  said  to  be  piimatdg  lobed  (Id  the  special  sense),  the  second  pinnalelj 
ctejl  (or  piHKali/id  in  Latin  Ibriii),  the  third  pinnatelf  parted,  the  fourth 
piniiately  divided,  or  pinaali^eeled. 

lis.  Corresponding!;  in  the  lower  row,  of  palmatety  reined  leaves,  the 
first  is  palutately  lobrd,  the  second  palmalelj  eUft,  the  third  falmaUlg 
parted,  the  fourth  palmalelji  divided.  Or,  in  other  language  of  the  sante 
meaning  (but  now  less  commonlj  empbjed),  thej  are  aaid  to  be  difitoMf 
tobed,  elefl,  parted,  or  divided, 

in.  The  uumber  of  Uie  diviaionB  or  bbea  maj  oome  into  the  phrase. 
Thus  in  the  four  last  named  figures  the  leaves  are  respective!;  fM/wa^ 


tkr«e4obed,  tire&^Ufl  (or  trifii).  lAree-parfed,  three-dicided,  or  better  (it 
Latin  form),  triieelfd.     And  so  for  higher  numbers,  aaJice.lobed.JJBe-eUJt, 

FlO.  148,    pinnatplj  lobed;  1«,   pfnnately  cleflj  15^  plnnately  jirtedi   161, 


Pro,  152,    pulmately    th ree -lobed  ;  168    fmlmiitely    thrw-cleft,    IBl,  palmalrtj 
thn«-p»rt-f :  15S,  palnulaly  throfrrtivWed  or  triiwcled,  luavea 
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etc.,  up  to  mai^-lo6edf  man^left  or  muUifidy  etc.  The  same  mode  of  ex- 
pression may  be  used  for  ptnnately  lobed  leaves,  as  pinttatefy  l-lobed,  '^lefl, 
-parted^  etc. 

145.  The  divisiuus«  lobes,  etc.,  may  themselves  be  entire  (without  teeth 
or  notches),  or  serrate t  or  otherwise  toothed  or  incised;  or  lobed,  cleft, 
parted,  etc :  in  the  latter  cases  making  ttoice  pinnat\fid,  twice  palmately  or 
finnately  lobed^  parted^  or  divided  leaves,  etc.  From  these  Ulustrations 
one  will  perceive  how  the  botanist,  in  two  or  three  words,  may  describe 
any  one  of  the  almost  eudlessly  diversified  shapes  of  leaves,  so  as  to  give  a 
dear  and  defiaitc  idea  of  it. 

140.  Gompotind  Leaves.  A  compound  leaf  is  oue  which  has  its  blade 
in  entirely  separate  parts,  each  usually  with  a  stalklet  of  its  own ;  and  the 
stalklet  is  o^mi  jointed  (or  arOemlated)  with  the  main  leaf-stalk,  just  a&  this 


•■^> 


IS  jointed  with  the  stem.  When  this  is  the  case,  ihere  ib  no  doubt  that 
the  leaf  is  compound.  But  when  the  pieces  have  no  stalklets,  and  are  not 
jointed  with  the  main  leaf-stalk,  it  may  be  considered  either  as  a  divided 
simple  leaf,  or  a  compound  leaf,  according  to  the  circutnstances.  This  is 
a  matter  of  names  where  all  intermediate  forms  may  be  expected. 

147.  While  the  pieces  or  projecting  parts  of  a  simple  leaf-blade  arc 
called  Lobetf  or  in  deeply  cut  leaves,  etc.,  Sf^gments,  or  Divisions,  the  sep- 
arate pieces  or  blades  of  a  compound  leaf  are  called  Leaflets. 

148.  Compound  leaves  are  of  two  principal  kinds,  namely,  the  Pinnate 
and  the  Palmate;  answering  to  the  two  modes  of  veining  in  reticulated 
leaves,  and  to  the  two  sorts  of  lobed  or  divided  leaves  (141). 

149.  Pi>;u7/tf  leaves  are  those  in  which  the  leaflets  are  arranged  on  the 
sides  of  a  main  Icof-stalk :   as  in   Fig.  IHO-loS.     They  answer  to  the 


Fro.  156>]58.  Pinnate  leaves,  the  first  with  an  odd  leaflet  (ndd-pinnate);  the 
•eoond  with  a  tendril  in  placa  pf  uppermost  leaflets;  the  thinl  abruptly  pinnate, 
or  of  even  paini. 
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IbatUr-Mimei  (L  ^  ftmtittHj-wtimd)  anipk  leaf;  as  wiD  be  «Mn  at  onoa 
on  eonpaiii^  tbc  ftxm*.  The  lea/UU  <d  the  {bnner  answer  to  the  lo6«t  ot 
rfiDUMM  of  the  latter;  and  the  eoatmimlkai  of  the  petiole,  along  whidi  the 
leaflets  are  amnged,  snswen  to  the  midrib  of  the  aimpk  leaf. 

ISO*   Three  swts  (rf  jannale  kares  are  hete  giien.     Fig.  156  is  puutaU 
Bilk  «a  odd  or  emd  te^Ut,  at  in  the  Gammon  Locust  sad  the  Ash.    Fig. 
157  is  puMoU  mik  a  teadrit  at  fit  end,  in  place  of  the  odd  leaflet,  as  in 
the  Vetehes  aiKl  the  Pea.    Kg.  IS&is  ereulj  or  sAnqi/^jusafi,  as  in  the 
Booej-Locust. 
lU.  fa^taU  (abo  named  DigUale)  leaves  aie  thoae  in  whii^  the  leaf- 
lets are  all  borne  on  the  tip  of  the  lesf- 
■talk,  as   m  the  Lapine,  the  Common 
CloTer,  the  Vi^inia  Creeper  (Fig.  93), 
and  the  Horse-chestnat  and  Bnckeje 
(fig.  159).    Thej  eridentlj  answer  to 
the  rat^ate-veiHtd  or  paiwuUtlg-tmmed 
aimplr  leaf.    That  is,  the  Clover>l<«f  of 
three  leaflets  is  the  same  as  a  palmatelj 
,  three-ribbed  leaf  cnt  inb)  three  separate 
leaflets.    And  such  a  simple  flre-lobed 
leaf  aa   that  of  the  Sngar-Msple,  if 
more  cut,  so  as  to  separate  the  parts, 
would  prodnee  a  palmate  leaf  of  fife  kafleto,  like  that  of  the  iIoise«hestnut 
or  Buckeye. 

158.  Either  sort  of  compoond  leaf  may  haTe  anj  nnniber  of  leaflets ;  yet 
Dslmate  leaves  cannot  well  have  a  great  manj,  siuee  the;  are  all  crowded 
together  on  the  ead  of  the  main  leaf-sialk.  Some  Lupines  have  nine  or 
eleven ;  the  Horae^bestout  has  seven,  the  Sweet  Buckeye  more  commoalj 
five,  the  Clover  three,  A  pinnate  leaf  often  hat  only  seven  or  five  leaflets, 
or  only  three,  as  in  Beans  of  the  genus  Phsseolus,  ebt. ;  in  some  rarer  cases 
only  fe9o ;  in  tiie  Oiauge  and  Lemon  and  also  in  the  common  Barberry 
there  18  only  one!  The  joint  at  the  place  where  the  leaflet  is  united  with 
the  petiole  distinguishes  this  last  cage  from  a  simple  leaf.  In  other  specie* 
of  these  genera  tlie  lateral  leaflets  also  are  present. 

153.  The  leaflets  of  a  componnd  leaf  maybe  either  m/fW  (as  in  Fig. 
196-138).  or  ttrraia,  or  lobed,  cleft,  parted,  etc ;  in  fact,  ma;  present  all 
the  variationa  of  simple  leaves,  and  the  same  terms  equally  apply  to  them. 

154.  When  the  division  is  carried  so  far  as  to  separate  what  would  be 
one  leaflet  into  twn,  three,  or  several,  the  leaf  becomes  doubly  or  twiet 
eompoimd,  either  piiinalelg  or  palmaielji,  as  the  ease  may  hi.  For  example, 
while  the  clustered  leaves  of  the  Honey-Locust  are  tlmpig  ptnaate,  that  is, 
itiea  pinnalg,  those  on  new  shoots  an  Hpiintalf,  or  Amc*  pimaig,  as  in 
Fig,  160,     When  these  leaflets  are  agtun  divided  in  the  same  way,  the  leaf 

ria.  ISV.   Palmate  (or  dlglUU)  leaf  of  Are  leafleU,  of  the  Swint  Bnckarn 
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beeonm  Uriet  pinnate,  or  tripinnale,  u  in  many  AoMnM.  The  Ant  din- 
■ioiu  ure  called  Pinna:  the  otliere,  Pinnnltt;  and  tho  but,  or  little  bl»dea 
UiemaelTes,  Leefiet*. 

166.  So  the  palmate  leif,  if  again 
compounded  in  the  same  wuj,  be- 
comes tteiee  foimaU,  or,  u  we  bbj 
when  the  divisions  are  in  threes, 
twite  ttmate  (in  Latin  farm  ttUf- 
male) ;  if  a  third  time  compounded, 
thriee  tenmte  or  triteruate.  But 
if  the  division  goes  still  further, 
01  if  the  degree  is  variable,  ire 
limpl;  sa;  that  the  leaf  is  deeom- 
foundi  either  palmatel;  or  pin- 
natel;  decompound,  as  the  case 
ma;  be.  Thus,  Fig.  161  repre- 
sents a  four  times  tentateljr  com- 
pound (in  other  worda  a  temaitis 
JeeompMimt)  leaf  of  a  common 
Ueaduw  Rue. 

156.  When  the  botanist,  iu  de> 
scribing  IcKves,  wishes  to  eipress 
the  nnmber  of  the  leaflets,  he 
ma;  use  terms  like  these ;  — 

Uni/oiiotaie,  for  a  compound 
leaf  of  a  single  leaflet ;  from  the 

Latin  mhms,  ooe,  and  /otiotnai,  w 

leaflet. 
Bi/bUoUtt,  of  two  leaflet*,  from  the  Latin  bU,  twice,  KaAfoliohm,  leaflet. 
Tri/oliolate  (or  tenate),  of  three  leaf- 
lets, as  the  Clover;  and  so  on. 

PalmeUl^  bifiliolatt.  triftiliolale, 
qnadrijbliate,  ptniifitUoiate  (of  several 
leafleu),  etc. :  or  else 

Pinnafelf  bi-,  tri-,  qaadri-,  or  plari- 
Jbtiolate  (that  is,  of  two,  three,  four, 
five,  or  several  leaflets),  as  the  case 
may  be :  these  are  lerse  wajs  of  de- 
noting iu  single  phrases  botli  the  num- 
ber of  leaflets  and  the  kind  of  com- 
"I  ponnding. 

1B7>  Of  foliage-lesTea  having  certain  peculiarities  in  atmcture,  the 
EI)llowJDg  maj  be  noted  :  — 

Fro.  160.  A  twiM-pbinate  (abrnptly)  leaf  m  tha  Honej'-tiooDst 
Fto.  101.   Tsniatalr  dMomponnd  leaf  of  H>«dow  Rua 


1A8.  Ferfollat«  iMitm.    In  tbcae  the  deoi  lint  bun  tliein  a 
nm  thiough  the  blade  of  tbe  lea(  more  or  less  above  its  buc    &  o 


^ 


Belln-ort  (Uvularja  perfoliata.  Fig. 

16i)  isa  ramiUarillDslratioii.  Tbe  ' 

lower   and  earlier  leares  show  it 

distliirtlj,     Ijat«r,  Ihn  plant  ia  apt 

to   produce   some   leaves    merelj 

clasping  the  slem   bj  llie  sessile 

and    beart-tbaped   base,   and  the 

latest  maj  he  merciv  ws-ile.     So 

tbc  serin  explains  the  iH-ciiliaritT  ;  ^^ 

in  the  formaiioo  of  (lie  le.if  the 

hast-s.  meeting  around  ilie  steiH,  ffrow  togelher  there. 

159.  Connate-perfoliato.  Such  are  (lie  upper  learra  of  true  Hoaey- 
sueklei.  Here  (I'lir.  Wi)  of  Ihe  opjusite  and  sessile  leaves,  some  pain, 
especially  ihe  upperniDsr.  in  llie  citurse  ol  their  foniiati>>ii  unite  around  the 
sieni.  wlii.'h  thus  se,-ii»-  L.  run  llmin-h  the  disk  for'ii.'.l  by  tii.-ir  union. 

160.  Exultant  Leaver  H'liile  ordinary  leases  jpn-.id  hori/onial'c,  and 
present  Jiie  face  lo  the  skj  and  the  other  to  tiie  ear'Ji,  ilit-re  ,ir*  sume  that 
present  their  tip  to  the  sty,  and  tlieir  faces  rie^t  and  left  '..  tin-  li.irizon. 
Among  these  are  the  fijmiliiitt  leaves  of  the  Iris  or  Flower-.ie-Luce.  In. 
spectiim  <lioivs  that  eacii  le.if  tm  formed  as  \i  fo'l-l  to^.-'i-r  l^njlAmn, 

jvesj^rf^iliate.  npp;i 


Fid.  162.   A  »ur 

aai't  I'ranoh  ifUrnlaria  pertloliju 

00nUt^-cU-i-i:.(-.  1 

jj>p#riiio8t  simplr  «ssi!e. 

rio.  16S.   Brant 

■h  of  .  H.>ti.>vsn.-k:*.  »ilh  aaoci-.f. 

Fig-  1«I.    R~-t. 

.;,>ck  10.1  eq-.itint  t*«n»  ol  in' 

tfotO'  <A  Irnv.'K   : 

ii  Um  botiom,  (howinc  th«  wuir. 
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M  thtt  what  Tould  be  the  upper  surhce  is  iritluD,  and  all  gmvn  together, 

except  next  the  bottom,  where  each  leaf  covers  the  next  younger  ooe.     It 

wu  from  their  straddling  over  each  olhcr,  Lkc  a  man  on  liorseback  (as  is 

leen  in  the  cross-sectiun,  Fig.  163),  ihat  liinuiBua,  witli  his  livelj  fancj, 

called  these  Equitaxt  leaves. 
161.   Leaves  with  no  distiiiotlon  of  Petiole  and  Blade.    The  leaves 

or  Iris  just  meulioued  shun  uue  Ibrm  of  this.     The  tkt  but  nairov  leaves 

of  JoDqoils,  Daffodils,  and  the  cylindrical  leaf  of  Onious 

are  other  instances.     Seedle-tkaped  leaves,  like  those  of 

the  Fine,  Lurcli,  sud  Spruce,  and  the  aml-thaped  ai 

as  the  tcaU-akaped  leaves  of  Junipers,  Red  Cedar,  and   i 

Arbor. Vit«  (Fig.  166),  are  examples. 
163.  Phjllodla.  Sometimes  an  expanded  p«/W«  takes 

tbe  place  of  the  blade;  as  in  numerous  New  Holland 

Acacias,  some  of  which  are  now  coinmon  in  greenhonses. 

Such  counterfeit  blades  are  called  phyUodta,  —  meaning 

leaf-like  bodies.     Tliej  ma;  be  known  from  true  blades 

bj  their  standing  edgewise,  their  margins  beiag  directed 

upwards  and  downwards ;  while  in  true  blades  the  faces 

look  upwards  and  downwards ;  excepting  in  equilant 

leaves,  as  already  explained. 
163.  Falsely  Vertloal  Leavea    These  are  apparent 

exceptions  to  tbe  rule,  the  blade  standing  edgewise  in- 
stead oi  fiatwise  to  the  stem;  but  this  position  comes 

bj  a  twist  of  the  stalk  o 
blade.  Such  leaves  pi-esent  the  two 
faces  about  equally  to  the  light.  Tlie 
Com  pass- plant  (Silphium  laoiiiiatum)  is 
an  example.  So  also  the  leaves  of  BolLo- 
nia,  of  Wild  Lettuce,  and  of  a  vast  num* 
ber  of  Australian  Mjrtacenus  shrubs 
and  trees,  wliicli  much  resemble  the 
phjiiodia  of  the  Acacias  of  the  same 
country.  They  are  famlliarin  Calliste- 
mon,  llie  Bottle-brusli  Flower,  and  in 
Eucalyptus.  But  in  the  Utter  the 
leaves  of  the  younp  tree  hsTo  tbe  nor- 
mal structure  and  position. 

164.   Cladophylla,  meaning  branch- 

battt.     The  folis;?-  of  Ruscus  (the  Bulolicr's  Broom  of  Europe)  and  of 

Hjniphyllum  of  South  Africa  (cultivated  for  decoration  under  tbe  false 


ir  the  base  of  tbe 


Fio.  166.    Branch  of  Arl«r-V11ie,  with  awWhaped  »ni1  wsle-shaped  la 
Fio.  187.  The  >mhiKaoii8  leaf !  (pjsdophyllnni)  of  Myraiphylluni. 
FiO.  168.  Same  of  Bascns.  or  Rutcbi^r'*  Broom. 


41  i^Lvm.  [i 

uuu  or  SmiUx)  u  peculiar  ud  pnialiEg.  R  thew  bladea  (Fig.  U17>  168) 
an  rwUj  Icavm,  tiie;  tre  moat  uiamaloiu  in  oooupjing  the  axil  of  anolhet 
\eal,  reduced  to  a  Uttle  loale.  Yet  tlie;  bara  an  upper  Bod  lower  &oe,  u 
loarei  abuuld,  allbougfa  ttiej  Boon  twist,  »o  b»  to  stand  more  or  teas  eigf 
wiae.  If  tLej  are  brancLei  wbicti  have  assumed  eiactlj  the  farm  and 
ofioe  of  Icavea,  the;  are  equall;  extnunliaarj  in  not  Dudiing  an;  further 
derelopmeDt.  But  in  Roscus,  flowers  ar«  bnme  on  one  face,  in  tbe  axil 
ot  a  little  scale :  and  this  irould  seem  to  settle  mat  the;  are  brHnohea.  Id 
Ajparagus  juat  the  same  things  as  to  position  are  thread-ahi^ied  and 
brsnoli-like. 


f  S.    LSA.VX8  OF  BPECIAL  COKFOBBUTION  AHD  USE 

lOfi.  Lvavos  tor  Btorsgs.  A  leaf  ma;  at  the  same  time  aerre  bolk 
ordioar;  and  special  uses.  Thus  in  those  leaves  of  lilieSt  snch  as  the 
eommoD  Wbite  Lilj,  which  spring  from  tiu  bolb,  the  upper  and  green  part 
serves  Cor  foliage 
■nd  elaborates 
nonrisbment,  wLile 
the  thickened  por- 
tion or  bod-BG^ 
beneath  serves  foi 
the  storage  of  this 
nourishment.  The 
tbread-ahaped  leal 
of  the  Onion  ful- 
fils the  same  office, 
and  the  Donriabing 
matter  it  prepares 
is  deposited  in 
its  sheathing  base, 
forming  one  of  the 
jgg  coQcentrio  la;ere  of 

tbe  onion.  When 
these  layers,  so  thick  and  saconlent,  have  given  op  their  store  to  tbe  grow* 
'  I  within,  the;  are  left  as  thin  and  dr;  husks.  In  a  Honseleek, 
Dr  au  Agavo,  the  green  color  of  the  surface  of  the  flesh;  leaf  indi- 
it  it  is  doing  the  work  of  foliage ;  the  deeper-seated  while  pop- 
lin  is  tbe  storehouse  of  tbe  nourishment  which  the  green  snrllKe 
irated.  Bo,  also,  the  seed-leaves  or  cotyledons  are  commonly  used 
ige.  Some,  as  in  cue  of  the  Maples,  tbe  Pea.  Horse-cfaestnnt, 
w,  are  for  uoibing  else.    Others,  as  in  Beech  and  in  our  commoa 

.  IVK  A  ]Ponng  Amva  Arnvkaaa,  or  Oantair-plant;  flaibjr-luTed. 
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Bmos,  gire  biat  indicttioiu  of  serrice  as  foliage  kIso,  cIiieBj  in  nan.     Btill 
otben,  u  m  the  Pumpkin  and  Flai,  liaving  served  for  storage,  develop 

iuto  the  Qrst  efficient  foliage.    Compare 
1, 3S-30,  and  the  Bccompanjing  %ures. 


166.  Leavoa  as  Bnd-Soalas  aerre  to 
irotect  the  forming  parts  within.  Hat- 
ng  fulfilled  thia^nrpoae  they  oommonly 
all  off  when  the  shoot  develops  and 
btiage-leaves  appear.  Occasionallji,  as 
n  Fig.  170,  Ihera  is  a  transition  of  bud- 
icates  to  leaves,  which  reveals  the  nature 
if  the  former.  The  LiUo  also  shows  a 
[radaUon  from  bud^scale  to  simple  leaf. 
[u  Comus  florida  (the  Flowering  Dog- 
'ij^  wood),  the  four  bod-scales  which  tlirough 

the  winter  protect  the  bead  of  forming 
Hovers  remain  until  blossoming,  and  then  tbe  base  of  each  grows  out  into 

rio.  170.  Sarin  of  bnd-neilei  and  foltage-leim  from  a  dereloping  bud  of  tba 
tow  Sweat  Bncbejre  (AmuIos  parvtflora},  showing  nearly  complete  gradation,  from 
•  Rail  to  a  ooapoiuKl  leaf  of  Ave  Isaflets)  and  that  the  icalaa  auiwer  to  ndoead 
fOolm. 

no.  in.  Shoot  of  common  Barberrr,  gbewtng  trandtion  of  folli^eaTM  I* 
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R  large  and  very  showy  petal-like  leaf;  the  original  1I17  scale  is  apparent 
in  the  notch  at  the  apex. 

167.  Leaves  as  Spines  occqt  in  sereral  plants.  A  fimiliar  inatenoe  ia 
that  of  tlie  connmon  Barberr;  (Fig.  171)-  In  almost  anj  summer  shoot, 
most  of  the  gradations  maj  be  seen  between  tlie  ordinary  leaves,  with 
sharp  bristly  teeth,  and  leaves  which  are  reduced  to  a  brandling  spine  or 
tbom  The  fact  that  the  spines  of  the  Barbeny  produoe  a  leaf-bod  in 
their  axil  also  proves  them  to  be  leaves. 


168.  Leaves  for  OUmMng  are  various  in  adaptation.  Tme  foliage^ 
leaves  serve  thieparposej  as  in  Oloriosa,  where  tbe  attenuated  tip  of  a  sim- 
ple leaf  (otherwise  hke  that  of  a  lolj)  hooks  around  a  nippottlug  object ; 
or  in  Sotanum  jasminoides  of  the  gardens  (Fig.  17S),  and  in  Mannmdia, 
etc.-,  where  the  leaf-stalk  ooils  ronod  and  clings  to  a  support;  or  in  the 
compound  leaves  of  Clematis  and  of  Adlumia,  in  which  both  tlie  leaflets 
and  their  stalks  hook  or  coil  around  the  support. 

169.  Or  in  a  compound  leaf,  as  in  the  Pea  and  most  Vetches,  and  in 
Cobisa,  while  the  bwer  leaflets  serve  for  foliage,  some  of  the  uppermost 
are  developed  as  tendrils  for  climbing  (Fig.  167).  In  the  eommou  Pes  thisi 
is  so  with  all  but  one  or  two  pure  of  leaflets. 

170.  In  one  Suropean  Vetch,  the  leaflets  are  wanting  and  the  whole 
petiole  is  a  tendril,  while  the  stipules  become  the  onlj  foUage  (Fig.  173). 

171.  Leaves  as  Pltohora,  or  hollow  tubes,  are  familiar  b  the  common 
Piteher-plant  or  Side-saddle  Flower  (Sarracenia,  Fig.  174)  of  our  bogs. 
Tliese  pitchers  are  generally  half  full  of  water,  in  which  flies  and  other  in- 
sects are  drowned,  often  in  sucb  numbers  as  to  make  a  rich  manure  for  the 
plant.  More  curious  are  some  of  tlie  southern  species  of  Sarraoenia,  which 
seem  to  be  specially  adapt«d  to  the  oaptnre  and  destruotiou  of  flies  and 
other  insects. 
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172.  The  leaf  ot  Nepenthra  (Tig.  175)  oombineg  three  stmotnm  uid 
■MB.    He  expcuided  part  below  is  foliage :  this  tapera  into  a  tendril  for 


slinbing ;  and  tliis  bean  a  pitcher  with  ■  Gd.    loaeda  are  caught,  sod  per- 
liapa  digested,  in  the  pitcher. 

173.  lt»Kma  as  Fir-traps.  Inaecta  are 
emght  in  another  waj,  and  more  expertly, 
bj  the  moat  extraordinarj  of  all  the  plants 
of  this  country,  the  Diontea  or  Venus's  FI7- 
tnp,  irhicb  grows  in  the  sand;  bogs  around 
Wilmington,  North  Carolina.  Here  (Fig. 
ITS)  each  leaf  bears  at  its  aununit  an  appen- 
ds which  opens  and  shuts,  m  shape  some- 
thing like  a  steeHrap,  and  operating  much 
like  ODC.  For  when  open,  no  sooner  does 
a  flj  alight  on  its  surface,  and  brush  against 
uj  one  of  the  two  or  three  bristles  tiiat  grow 
tbere,  than  the  t»p  suddenly  closes,  captur- 
ing the  intruder.  If  the  fl;  escapes,  the  trap 
Kon  slowly  opens,  and  is  ready  for  another 
Eaplare.  When  retained,  the  insect  is  after 
\  time  moislened  by  a  secretion  from  mi-  yn 

■ale  glands  of  the  inner  sorAu^  sud  is 
iigested.    Id  the  Tarions  species  of  Drosere  or  Sundew,,  insects  are  caught 

Fio.  174.   Leaf  of  Sarrocenui  porporw,  entin,  and  tnotlier  with  the  upper  part 

Pio,  175.    Leaf  of  Nep«nth«|  foliage,  tendril,  and  pitcher  combinsd. 

Tn- 170.   LeaTea  nf  Dian«ai  the  trap  in  one  of  them  ug-en.  in  the  othen  eloeed 
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by  stiAng  tut  to  my  Timd  glanda  tt  the  tip  of  strong  bristles,  aided 
by  sdJMenl  gUnd-tipped  bmties  which  bend  slowly  toward,  the  captive 
Tbo  use  of  snob  sdapUtions  and  operations  may  be  explained  in  anotbet 
plao& 

IS.  STIPULES. 

171.  A  leaf  oomplete  in  its  parts  oonsista  of  blade,  leaf-stalk  or  petiole, 

and  a  pair  of  stipnha.    But  most  leaves  have  either  fugacious  or  nuDute 

atipolea  or  none  at  all ;  many  hsTS  no  petiole  (the  blade  beiug  tetriU  or 

■talkless) ;  some  have  do  clear  distinction  of  blade  and  petiole ;  and  many 

of  these,  snob  as  those  of  tiie  OoioD  and 

■U  phjUodia  (1 06),  oonaist  of  petiole  only 

175.  The  base  uf  the  petiole  is  apt  to 

be  broadeDed  and  flattened,  sometimos 

into  thin  margins,  sometimes  into  asbeath 

whidi  embnuxs  the  stem  at  the  poial  of 


176.  Bdpnles  are  such  appendages,  either  wbull;  or  partly  separat«a 
from  the  petiole.  When  quite  separate  thej  are  said  to  be,^,  as  in  Fif[, 
119.     When  attached  to  tho  base  of  the  petiole,  as  in  the  Rose  and  in 

iring  ta  ths  base  «r  n  tba  petkde  { 


I  J(,it 


Fio.177.  LearofRcdCI 
h,  blade  of  three  leofleta. 

no.  178.    Part  of  Item  and  leaf  of  PrfoeeVFeather  (Polrgonum  arlentate)  with 
tha  nnlt«d  iheaUiiiig  sUpnles  rormlng  a  absath  or  aerta. 

Fla.lT».   Terminal  wioter  bud  of  Magnolia  UmbroUa,  nitnral «!».    180.   Oatar. 
■oat  bnd-acale  (pair  of  sUpQlas)  datachsd. 
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CloTer  (Fig.  177).  the;  Are  adaale.  Wben  tlie  two  stipules  unite  and 
iheathe  tbe  st«m  aboTB  tlie  insertba,  as  in  Poljrgauurii  (Fig.  178),  this 
■hc«th  is  called  bd  Oerea,  inm  its  llkeuess  to  a  greave  or  leggin. 

177.  Iq  Grasses,  whea  tbe  slieatiiing  base  of  tbe  leaf  maj  answer  to 
petble,  the  summit  of  tbe  sheath  cummoul;  projects  as  a  thir  itid  short 
membrane,  like  ou  ocrea:  this  is  called  a  LiotLA  or  Ligule. 

178.  When  stipules  are  greea  and  leai'-like  tbey  set  as  so  much  folisge. 
Id  the  Pea  tbej  make  up  no  small  part  of  the  actual  foliage.  !□  a  related 
[dant  (lAthjmi  Apbaoa,  Fig.  173),  thej  make  tbe  whole  of  it,  the  remainder 
of  the  leaf  bung  tendril. 

179-  In  man;  trees  the  slipnles  are  the  hud-scales,  as  iu  tbe  Beech,  and 
rerj  conspicnoDil;  in  the  Fig-tree,  Tulip-tree,  aud  Magnolia  (Fig.  179). 
Tliese  fall  off  aa  the  leaves  unfold. 

160.  The  stipnles  are  spiucs  or  prickles  in  Locust  and  several  other 
Leguminona  traes  and  shrubs ;  thej  are  t«ndrils  in  Smilax  or  Qreenbtier 


I  4.    THE  ABRANOBHENT  OF  LEAVn 

181.   Fh7llotBX7,  meaning  leaf.«rrBngeiDent,  is  the  studj  of  tbe  poeidoa 
p^leaves,  or  parts  answering  to  leaves,  upon  the  stem. 
183.  Tbe  technical  naine  for  the  attachment  of  leavea  to  the  stem  is 


Ae  ImMUm.    Leaves  (as  alreadv  noticed,  SI)  are  interfed  in  tbiee  modes. 
Thejsie 

AUenate  (^g.  181),  that  is,  one  after  another,  or  ia  other  woida,  with 
odI;  a  nngle  leaf  to  each  node  t 

Fl<3.  18L   AlterDste  luvn.  In  Undan,  Uroe-tree,  or  Batsvood. 
Flo.  182.   Opporite  lesTts,  In  R«l  Uapl» 
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0^9nt«  (Elg.  189).  when  there  is  a  pair  to  omL  node,  tiia  two  teavpi  in 
tbia  Que  bebg  alwaj»  oa  opposite  sides  of  tbe  stem ; 

ifierkd  or  rertkUiaU  (Fig.  1S3)  when  there  are  more  tlun  two  leaves 
on  a  node,  iu  vbich  case  tbe;  divide  the  circle 
eqoallj  between  them,  forming  a  Fertieel  or  whori. 
Wben  there  sre  three  leavia  in  tlie  whorl,  the 
leaves  are  one  third  of  the  circumferenoe  apart; 
wben  four,  one  quarter,  and  so  on.  So  the  plan  of 
opposite  leaves,  which  is  vcrj  common,  is  merelj 
that  of  wborled  leaves,  wiib  tbe  fewest  leaves  to  the 
whorl,  namelj,  two. 

183,  III  both  modes  and  in  all  their  modifica- 
tions, the  arrangement  is  such  as  to  distribute  the 
leaves  sjstematicnil;  and  in  a  way  to  give  them  a 
gocd  exposure  to  the  light. 
181.  No  two  or  more  leaves  ever  grow  from  the  same  point.  Tbe  so- 
called  Feteieled  or  Qattered  leaves  are 
the  leaves  of  a  branch  the  nodes  of 
wliieh  ai«  very  close,  just  as  they  are 
in  the  bud,  so  keepbg  tbe  leaves  in  a  , 
cluster  This  is  evident  in  the  Larch 
(Fig.  184),  in  which  examination  shows 
each  cluster  to  be  made  np  of  nume- 
rous leaves  crowded  on  a  spur  or  short 
axis.  In  spring  Ibere  are  only  such 
clusters;  but  in  summer  some  of  them 
lengthen  into  ordinary  shoots  with  scat- 
tered alternate  leaves.  So,  likewisCi  |g4 
each  cluster  of  two  or  three  needle- 
shaped  leaves  in  I'iteh  Pines  (as  in  Fig.  ISS),  or  of  five  leaves 
in  White  Pine,  answers  to  a  similar  extremely  short  branch, 
springing  from  the  axil  of  a  thin  and  slender  scale,  wl 
represents  a  leaf  of  tlie  main  shoot.  For  Pines  produce  two  ' 
kinds  of  leaves,  —  1.  primary,  tbe  proper  kaves  of  the  shoots, 
not  as  foliage,  but  in  the  shape  of  deLcate  scales  in  spring, 
which  Btmu  fall  away ;  and  2.  secondary,  Ihe  fati-ieled  leaves, 
from  buds  m  the  axils  of  the  former,  and  these  form  the 
actual  foliage. 

Fig.  1S3-   Wborled  leaves  or  Cklium. 

Fin.  181>  A  piece  of  stem  oT  Lirub  with  two  elosten  (faadolea)  of  m 

Fra.  186.  Pie««  of  a  branch  of  Pitch  Pine,  wift  three  leaves  in  a  fisddeOTbtm 
dl*,  in  the  Biil  of  a  tbin  scale  which  iDSwen  to  >  primary  lesr.  The  bundla  is  sup 
•vnoded  at  the  base  bf  a  ihort  abeath,  formed  of  tbe  delicate  scales  of  the  asiUarj 
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1^5.  Fli7llotaiT  of  Alt«niat«  Leaves.  Alternate  leaves  are  distrib- 
uted along  the  stem  in  an  order  irhicli  is  uniform  for  each  species.  The 
iTTBugement  in  all  its  oiodifications  is  said  to  be  ipiral,  because,  if  we 
drs*  a  line  froni  the  iiuerlioit  (i.  e.  the  point  of  attacliment)  of  one  leaf  to 
tiiat  of  the  neit,  and  so  on,  ihis  tine  will  wind  apirall;  around  the  stem  as 
it  rises,  and  in  the  same  species  will  always  bear  the  same  number  of  leaves 
for  each  turn  round  the  stem.  Tliitt  is,  an;  two  successive  leaves  will 
always  be  separated  from  each  other  b;  an  equal  portion  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  stem.  The  distance  in  iet^it  between  any  two  leaves  may 
vary  greatly,  even  on  the  same  shoot,  for  that  depends  upon  tbe  length  of 
tiie  inienudet,  or  spaces  between  the  leaves ;  but  the  distance  as  measured 
around  the  cirenmference  (in  otiier  words,  the  Angular  Dherffexce,  or  angle 
fanned  by  any  two  successive  leaves)  is  uniformly  tbe  same, 

186.  Two-rankod.  The  greatest  possible  di-  b 
ve^Dce  is,  of  course,  where  the  second  leaf  stands  t 
on  exactly  the  opposite  side  of  the  stem  from  the 

first,  tbe  third  on  tbe  side  opposite  the  second,  and 
therefore  over  the  first,  and  the  fourth  over  the 
second.    Tliia  brings  all  the  leaves  into  two  ranlu,  i 

uae  on  one  side  o(  the  stem  and  one  on  the  oUier, 
and  is  therefore  called  the  Tteo-ranked  arrangement  > 

it  occurs  in  all  Grasses,^ in  Indian  Com,  for  in- 
stance; also,  iu  the  Basswood  (Fig.  ISl).  This 
is  tbe  simplest  of  all  arrangements,  and  the  one 
which  most  widely  distributes  successive  leaves,  but 
which  therefore  gives  the  fewest  vertical  ranks. 
Next  is  thii 

187.  Three-ranked  arrange  men t,  —  that  of  all 

Sedges,  and  or  White  Hellebore.    Here  the  second  j^g 

leaf  is  placed  one  third  of  the  way  round  Ihe  stem, 

the  third  leaf  two  thirds  of  ihe  way  round,  the  fourth 

leaf  accordingly  directly  over  the  first,  the  fifth  over 

the  second,  and  so  on.    That  is,  three  leaves  occur 

in  each  turn  round  the  stem,  and  they  are  separated 

^ID  each  other  by  one  third  of  tbe  oircumference. 

(Fig.  186,  187.) 

188.  Five-ranked  is  the  nest  !□  the  series,  aud  W 

the  most  cominou.  It  is  seen  in  the  Apple  (Tig.  188),  Cherry,  Poplar, 
and  the  greater  number  of  trees  and  shrubs.  In  Ihis  case  the  line  traced 
from  leaf  to  leaf  will  pass  twioe  round  the  stem  before  it  reaches  a  IchI 


Fin.  186.  Thiee-rankedanangement,  ebowu  in  apirceottl 
with  tbe  l«kV«  cot  offaboie  their  baaeai  tbu  JcB\«t  arc  nunili 
Itofl;  ler.  Dugmnoiorou-Hctionaf  tlieMine,  inaneptao 
lailj  nnrobered :  ahowmg  two  ojcl^i  of  three. 
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sitaated  directly  oyer  anj  below  (Tig.  189).  Here  the  sixth  leaf  is  over 
the  first ;  the  leaves  stand  in  five  perpendicular  ranks,  with  equal  angular 
distance  from  each  other;  and  this  distance  between  any  two  successive 
leaves  is  just  two  fifths  of  the  circumference  of  the  stem. 

189.  The  five-ranked  arrangement  is  expressed  by  the  fraction  |.    Thia 

fraction  denotes  the  divergence  of  j^ 

the  successive  leaves,  i.  e.  the  an- 
gle they  form  with  each  other :  the 
*  numerator  also  expresses  the  num- 
ber of  turns  made  round  the  stem 
by  the  spiral  line  in  completing 
one  cyde  or  set  of  leaves,  namely, 
two;  and  the  denominator  gives 
the  number  of  leaves  in  each  cy- 
cle»  or  the  number  of  perpendio- 
ubr  ranks,  namely,  ^ye.  In  the 
same  way  the  fraction  ^  stands  for 
the  two-ranked  mode,  and  )-  for 
the  three-ranked  :  and  so  these 

different  sorts  are  expressed  by 
Uie  senes  of  fractions  ^,  )-,  {.  Other  cases  follow  in 
the  same  numeiical  progression,  the  next  being  the 

190.  Eight-ranked  arrangement.  In  this  the  ninth 
leaf  stands  over  the  first,  and  three  turns  are  made 
around  the  stem  to  reach  it;  so  it  is  expressed  by 
the  fraction  f .  This  is  seen  in  the  Holly,  and  in  the 
common  Pkntain.    Then  comes  the 

191.  Thlrteen-ranked  arrangement,  in  which  the 
fourteenth  leaf  is  over  the  first,  after  five  turns  around  the  stem.    The 
common  Houseleek  (Fig.  191)  is  a  good  example. 

192.  The  series  so  far,  then,  is  ^,  ^,  {,  f ,  ^ ;  the  numerator  and  the 
denominator  of  each  fraction  being  those  of  tlie  two  next  preceding  ones 
added  together.  At  this  rate  the  next  higher  should  be  f^y  then  If,  and 
so  on;  and  m  fact  just  such  cases  are  met  with,  and  (commonly)  no  others. 
These  higher  sorts  are  found  in  the  Pine  Family,  both  in  the  leaves  and 
the  cones  and  in  many  other  plants  with  small  and  crowded  leaves.  But 
in  those  the  number  of  the  ranks,  or  of  leaves  in  each  cycle,  can  only  rarely 


Fio.  188.  Shoot  with  its  leaves  5-raiiked,  the  sixth  leaf  over  the  first ;  aa  in  the 
Apple-tree. 

Pio.  189.  Diagram  of  this  arrangement,  with  a  spiral  line  drawn  fh>m  the  attach- 
ment of  one  leaf  to  the  next,  and  so  on;  the  parts  on  the  side  tamed  from  the  eye 
are  fainter. 

Fig.  190.  A  gronnd-plan  of  the  same;  the  section  of  the  leaves  similarly  num- 
bered ;  a  dotted  line  drawn  from  the  edge  of  one  leaf  to  that  of  the  next  marks  out 
thespind. 
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be  made  out  \>j  direct  inspection.   Tbej  msj  be  indirectlj  aacettained,  bow< 

ever,  b;  stodjiug  ihe  teeondary  spirals,  as  tbej  aie  called,  which  ueoaUj 

become  conspicuous,  at  least  two  series  of  them,  one 

taruing  to  the  right  and  one  to  the  left,  as  shown  in 

Fig.  191.     For  au  aecount  of  Ibe  way  in  which  the  I 

character  of  the  phjUotaiy  may  be  di:duced  from  the 

secondary  spirals,  see  Structural  Botany,  Chapter  IV.  ' 

193.  Fti7Uota:i7ofOppositoan(l^rborledIieaTe& 
lliis  is  simple  atid  comparetiTely  uuiform.  The  leaves 
of  each  pair  or  whorl  are  placed  over  the  intcrvab 
between  those  of  the  preceding,  and  therefore  under  ui 

the  intervals  of  the  pair  or  whorl  next  above.  The 
whorls  or  pairs  alternate  or  cross  each  other,  usually 
at  right  angles,  that  is,  the;  dtciutaU.  Opposite 
leaves,  that  is,  whorls  of  two  leaves  ouly,  are  far  com- 
moner than  wboils  of  three  or  four  or  more  members. 
This  arrangement  in  anccessive  decussating  pairs  gives 
an  advantageous  distribution  on  the  stem  in  four  verti- 
cal nnks.  Whorls  of  three  give  six  vertical  rankst 
and  so  on.  Note  that  in  dcscriplive  botany  leaves  in 
whorls  of  two  are  simply  called  oppotite  leaves ;  and 
that  the  term  verticiliaie  or  wh&rled,  is  employed  only 
for  cases  of  more  than  two,  unless  the  latter  number 


191.  Venatloa  or  Fnefollatlon,  the  disposition 
of  the  leaf-blades  in  the  bud,  comprises  two  things;  1st, 
the  my  in  which  each  separate  leaf  is  folded,  coiled, 
or  packed  up  in  the  bud;  and  Sd,  t)ie  arrangement 
of  tbe  leaves  in  the  bad  with  respect  to  one  another. 
Tbt  latter  of  course  depends  rety  much  upon  tbe 
pfajUotaxy,  L  e.  thk  positioo  and  order  of  tbe  leaves  open  tbe  stem.  The 
same  terms  are  used  for  it  as  for  tbe  arrangement  of  the  leaves  of  the 
flower  in  the  flower-bnd.     See,  therefore,  "  .Estivation,  or  Prtefloration." 

196.  As  to  each  leaf  separately,  it  is  sometimes  tlraight  and  open  in 
vernation,  but  more  commonly  it  is  either  bent,  folded,  or  rolled  up.  When 
Hat  npper  part  is  beat  dowo  npon  the  lower,  as  the  youog  blade  in  the 
Tuli[t-tree  is  bent  upon  the  leafstalk,  it  is  said  to  be  Injlexed  or  Reclined  in 
vernation.  When  folded  by  the  midrib  so  that  the  two  halves  are  placed 
bee  to  face,  it  is  Conduplicate  (Fig.  193),  as  in  tbe  Magnolia,  the  Cherry, 
and  the  Oak.    When  folded  back  and  forth  like  the  phiits  of  a  fan,  it  is 


^ 
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FUeaie  or  FlmUd  (Fig.  194),  as  in  the  Maple  and  Coirant    If  rolled,  it 
naj  be  lo  either  from  the  lip  downwards,  as  in  Ferns  and  the  Sundew 

(Fig.  197)9  when  in  unroll- 
vm  IM  M  ing  it  resembles  the  head 

of  a  crosier,  and  is  said  to 
be  drcimate;  or  it  maj  be 
roUed  np  parallel  with  the 
axis,  either  from  one  edge 
into  a  coH,  when  it  is  Com- 
volute  (Fig.  195),  as  in  the 
Apricot  and  Plum ;  or  rolled 
from  both  edges  towards 
the  midrib,  —  sometimes 
inwards,  when  it  is  Imva- 
m  UT  198  hie  (Fig.  198),  as  in  the 

Violet  and  Water  -  Lily  ; 
sometimes  outwards,  when  it  is  Revolute  (Fig.  196),  in  the  Bosemaiy  and 
Azalea.  The  figures  are  diagrams,  representing  sections  throo^  the  lea( 
in  the  way  they  were  represented  by  Linnsus. 


SscnoN  YIIL    FLOWEBa 

190.  Flowers  are  for  the  production  of  seed  (16).  Stems  and  orancbes, 
which  for  a  time  put  forth  leaves  for  vegetation,  may  at  length  pnt  forth 
flowers  for  reproduction. 

1 1.   POSITION  AND  ARRANGEMENT  OF  FL0WEB8,  OB  INFLOR- 
ESCENCE. 

197-  Flower-buds  appear  just  where  leaf-buds  appear ;  that  is,  they  are 
either  terminal  or  axiUan/  (47-49).  Morphologically,  flowers  answer  to 
shoots  or  branches,  and  their  parts  to  leave-s. 

198.  In  the  same  species  the  flowers  are  usually  from  axillary  buds  only, 
or  from  terminal  buds  only;  but  iu  some  they  are  both  axillary  and 
terminal. 

199.  Infloresoenoe,  which  is  the  name  used  by  Linnieus  to  signify  mode 
of  flower-arrangement,  b  accordingly  of  three  classes :  namely,  Indetermnate^ 
when  the  flowers  are  in  the  axUs  of  leases,  that  is,  are  from  axiUary  buds; 
Determinate,  when  they  are  from  terminal  buds,  and  so  termnate  a  stem 
or  branch ;  and  Mixed,  when  these  two  are  combined. 

900.  Indeterminate  Infloresoenoe  (likewise,  and  for  the  same  reason, 
called  indefinite  inflorescence)  is  so  named  because,  as  the  flowers  all  come 
from  axillary  buds,  the  terminal  bud  may  keep  on  growing  and  prolong  the 
stem  indefinitely.    This  is  so  in  Moneywort  (Fig.  199). 
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201.  WiitsQ  nowers  thua  arise  singly  from  the  axils  of  ordinary  leaves, 
thej  are  ojnllary  and  soUtarif,  uot  collected  into  flowei'-clusters 

202.  But  when  several  or  many  flowers  are  produced  near  each  other, 
the  accouijianying  leaves  are 
apt  to  be  of  smaller  size,  or  of 
different  shape  or  character : 
then  they  are  called  Bracts, 
and  the  flowers  thus  brought 
together  form  a  cluster.  The 
kinds  of  flower-clusters  of  the 
indeterminate  class  have  re- 
ceived distiuct  names,  according  to  their  form  and  disposition.  They  are 
principally  Raeewie,  Corymb,  UmM^  Spike,  Head,  Spadix,  Catkin,  and 
Fatdele. 

903.  In  defining  these  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  some  of  the  following 
terms  of  descriptive  botany  which  rehite  to  inflorescence.  If  a  flower  is 
stalkless,  i.  e.  sits  directly  in  the  axil  or  other  support,  it  is  said  to  be 
If  raised  on  a  mdced  stalk  of  its  own  (as  in  Fig.  199)  it  is  pedun* 
eulate,  and  the  stalk  b  a  Peduncle. 

204.  A  peduncle  on  which  a  flower-cluster  is  raised  is  a 
QmmoH  peduncle.  Tliat  which  supports  each  separate  flower 
of  the  cluster  is  a  Partial  peduncle,  and  is  generally  called  a 
Fedicsl.  The  portion  of  the  general  stalk  along  which 
flowers  are  disposed  is  called  the  Axis  of  inflorescence,  or, 
when  covered  with  sessile  flowers,  the  Rhachis  (back-bone), 
and  sometimes  the  Receptacle.  Tiie  leaves  of  a  flower-cluster 
generally  are  termed  Bracts.  But  when  bracts  of  different 
orders  are  to  be  distinguished,  those  on  the  common  pedun- 
cle or  axis,  and  which  have  a  flower  in  their  axil,  keep  the 
name  of  bracts  ;  and  those  on  the  pedicels  or  partial  flower 
stalks,  if  any,  that  of  Bractlets  or  Bracteoles,  The  for 
mer  is  the  preferable  English  name. 

205.  A  Raceme  (Fig.  200)  is  that  form  of  flower-cluster 
in  which  the  flowers,  each  on  their  own  foot-stalk  or  pedicel 
are  arranged  along  the  sides  of  a  common  stalk  or  axis  o( 
inflorescence;  as  in  the  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Currant,  Bar- 
berry, one  section  of  Cherry,  etc.  Each  flower  comes  from 
the  axil  of  a  small  leaf,  or  bract,  which,  however,  is  often 
"^  so  small  that  it  might  escape  notice,  and  even  sometimes  (as 
m  the  Mustard  Family)  disappears  altogether.    The  lowest  blossoms  of  a 

Fio.  199.  Piece  of  a  flowering-stem  of  Moneywort  (Lysinihchia  nummulariaf) 
wHh  single  flowen  suocessively  produced  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  from  below 
ttpwaida,  as  the  stem  grows  on. 

Fio.  200.  A  raceme,  with  a  general  peduncle  (p)^  pedicels  (/>'),  bracts  {h\  and 
brsct*4ets  {h'\     Plainly  the  bracts  here  answer  to  the  leav&s  \r.  Fig.  ISia 
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moeme  are  of  oonne  the  oldest,  and  therefoio  opu  flnt,  aud  the  oidei  of 
bIo»sDiiui]g  iS  lueending  from  tbe  bottom  to  the  top.  The  BUmmit,  never 
being  stopped  b;  a  terminal  flower,  ma;  go  ob  to  grow,  and  often  does 
BO  (as  ia  the  oaminon  Shepherd's  Pone),  producing  lateral  flewera  one 
after  another  for  maoj  weeks. 

806.  A  OorTmb  (Fig.  SOS)  ia  tbe  same  as  a.  raceme,  except  tbat  it  ia 
flat  and  broad,  either  convex,  or  level-topped.  Tbat  is,  a  raceme  becomes 
a  ooijmb  bj  lengtbemng  the  lower  pedicels  while  the  uppermost  remain 


shorter.    The  axis  of  a  corymb  is  short  in  proportion  to  the  lower  pedicels 
B;  extreme  shortening  of  tbe  axis  tbe  corymb  may  be  converted  into 

S07.  An  Umbel  (Fig.  303)  as  in  the  Milkweed,  a  sort  oF  flower-ctostt^t 
where  the  pedicels  all  spring  apparently  from  tbe  same  point,  from  the  top 
of  the  peduncle,  so  as  to  resemble,  when  spreading,  tbe  rays  of  an  umbrella; 
whence  the  name.  Here  the  pedicels  are  sometimes  called  the 
Rttj/i  of  the  nmbel.  And  the  braeta,  when  bmuglit  in  this  way 
into  a  cluster  or  circle,  form  what  is  called  an  Involucre. 

SOS.  The  corymb  and  the  umbel  being  more  or  less  level- 
topped,  bringing  the  Qowers  into  a  horimntal  plane  or  a  con- 
vex form,  tbe  ascending  order  of  development  appears  as  Cen- 
'■   Iripetat.     Tbat  is,  the  flowering  proceeds  from  the  margin  or 
'   circumference  regularly  towards  the  centre;  the  lower  flowers 
;   of  the  former  answering  to  tbe  outer  ones  of  tbe  latter. 

S09>  In  these  three  kinds  of  flower-clusters,  the  flowers  are 
raised  on  conspicunus  pediceb  (304)  or  stalks  of  their  own.  The 
shortening  of  these  pedicels,  so  as  to  render  the  flowers  ituiU 
ir  nearly  so,  converts  a  raceme  into  a  Spite,  and  a  corymb  or  an 
umbel  into  a  Head. 

310.  A  Spike  is  a  flower-clnster  with  a  more  or  leas  length- 
ened axis,  alonf^  wliich  the  flowers  are  sessile  or  nearly  so ;  as  in 
■»         the  Plantain  (Fig.  204). 
Sll.   A  Head  (Capilulum)  is  a  round  or  roundish  cluster  of  flowers. 
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which  tat  Maaile  on  a  verj  short  azia  or  receptacle,  as  in  the  Buttoa-ball, 
Sntton-boali  (Fig.  205),  and  Red  aover.    It  is  just  what  a  epike  would 


become  if  ita  uii  were  ebortcned ;  or  bd  Dmbel,  if  ita  pediceb 

shortened  nntil  the  flowen  became  sessile.    The  head 

of  the  Batton-bnsh  is  naked;  but  that  of  the  Thistle, 

of  the  Dandelion,  and  the  like,  is  surrounded  b;  empty 

bnets,  which  form  an  Ixrahcre.   Two  particular  farms 

of  the  spike  and  the  head  have  received  lurticular 

names,  oamel;,  the  ^adix  aud  tbe  Catkin, 

813.  A  Spadlx  is  a  flesh;  spike  or  head,  with  small 
and  often  imperfect  flowers,  as  in  the  Calla,  Indian 
Turnip,  (Fig.  206),  Sweet  Flag,  etc.  It  is  commonly 
torronnded  or  embraced  b;  a  peculiar  enTelopiug  leaf, 
called  a  Sfathe. 

313.  A  OatUn,  or  Ament,  is  the  name  giveu  to  the 
tcalj  sort  of  spike  of  the  Birch  (Fig.  207)  and  Alder, 
the  Willow  and  Poplar,  and  one  sort  of  flower-clusteis 
of  the  Oak,  Hickory,  and  the  like,  —  the  so-called  Amtn- 
laeeoia  trees. 

314.  Compound  flower-claaters  of  these  kinds  are 
not  uncommon.  When  the  stalka  whieli  in  the  sim- 
ple umbel  are  the  pedicels  of  singlu  flowers  them»elTfS 
branch  into  an  umbel,  ■  Compound  Umbel  is  formed.        f 

ria.20G.   HMd(ifth»BDtton-bn«h(Cepbi1anthiu). 

Pia.206.   Spwiii  mill]  spstbe  of  the  Indian  Turnip]  Ihelattercnl  tl: 
Fio  2ft7.   Catkin,  or  Ament.  of  Blrob. 
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ThU  11  the  iofloreBceDce  of  Cantwa;  (f%,  SOS),  Faranip,  and  almost  & 
the  great  bmilj  of  Umbellirerous  (umbel-beariag)  plants, 
216.  Tlie  second- 
ar;  or  pBrtia]  unibeb 
of  a  compound  um- 
bel are  Umbkllbts. 
When  the  umbelleU 
are  subtended  b;  an 
involucre,  Uiia    sec' 
ondar;  involucre  is 
**  called  an  Ik  voLCCEU 

216.  A  ConpoKnd  raceme  is  a  cluster  of  racemea 
lacemoselj  arranged,   as   in   Sniilacina   racemosn. 
compound  eoryai  is  &  corjmb  some  brandies  of  which 
branch  again  in  the  same  way,  as  in  Mountain  AsL. 
compound  tpiie  Is  a  spicatel;  disposed  cluster  of  spikes. 

217.  A  Fanlole,  such  as  that  of  Osts  and  many  '. 
Grasses,  is  n  compound  floweiMsluster  of  a  more  or  less 
open  tort  wliicL  branches  witli  apparent  irregularity, 
neither  into  corymbs  nor  racemes.  Fig.  £09  repre- 
sents tbe  simplest  panicle.  It  is,  as  it  were,  a  raceme 
of  which  some  of  tbe  pedicels  liave  branched  so  as  to 
bear  a  few  flowers  on  pedicels  of  their  own,  while 
others  remain  simple.  A  coapound  paHtclc  is  oce  that  jm 
branches  in  ihis  i*ay  agniii  and  agaia. 

318.  Det«nnitiitt«  Infloresoeaoe  is  that  in  which  the  flowers  are  f 
■crrninal  buds.    The  simplest  case  is  that  of  a  sohtaiy  terminal  flovrcT 


in  Fig.  810.    Tliis  stops  the  growth  of  the  stem ;  for  ils  terminal  bud,  be- 
coming  a  blossom,  can  no  more  lengthen  in  the  manner  of  a|paf-bud.    Anj 

Fio.  208.   Compound  Umliel  of  Caraway. 

Fro.  209.   DiHgram  of  a  afmple  panicle. 

Fio.  210.  Dinf;ram  at  an  opponite-leave^  plant,  with  >  eingte  terminal  flowei 
Sll.  Same,  with  a  cyme  of  three  f1nw«n;  a,  ths  first  flower,  or  the  main  axbi  b  b. 
tbiMe  o[  branche).    212.  Same,  with  flowen  alio  ofthe  thlnl  onler,  cc. 
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further  giovth  must  be  from  axillaiy  bods  developiiig  into  branches.  li 
such  branches  are  leafj  shoots,  at  length  terminated  by  single  biussomsj 
the  infloresoence  still  consists  of  solTlarj  flowers  at  the  summit  of  stem  and 
branches.  But  if  the  flowering  branches  bear  only  bracts  in  place  of  ordi- 
oaiy  leaves,  the  result  is  the  kind  of  flower-duster  called 

219.  A  Cyzne.  This  is  commonly  a  flat-topped  or  convex  floweKdnster; 
like  a  corymb,  only  the  blossoms  are  from  terminal  buds. 
Fig.  211  illustrates  the  simplest  cyme  in  a  plant  with  oppo- 
site leaves,  namely,  with  three  flowers.  The  middle  flower, 
0,  terminates  the  stem ;  the  two  others,  6  6,  terminate  brauches, 
one  from  the  axil  of  each  of  the  uppermost  leaves ;  aud  being 
later  than  the  middle  one,  the  flowering  proceeds  from  the 
centre  outwards,  or  is  CeatrifitgaL  This  is  the  opposite  of 
the  indeterminate  mode,  or  that  where  all  the  flowei>buds  are 
axillary.  If  flowering  branches  appear  from  the  axils  below, 
the  lower  ones  are  the  later,  so  that  the  order  of  olossoming 
continues  cenirtfugal  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  descending, 
as  in  Fig.  213,  making  a  sort  of  reversed  raceme  ox  false  ra- 
eeak^, —  a  kind  of  cluster  which  is  to  the  tnie  raceme  just 
what  the  flat  cyme  is  to  the  corymb. 

220.  Wherever  there  are  bracts  or  leaves,  buds  may  be  *** 
produced  from  their  axils  aud  appear  as  flowers.  Fig.  212  represents  the 
case  where  the  branches,  6  b,  of  Fig.  211,  each  with  a  pair  of  small  leaves 
or  bracts  about  their  middle,  have  branched  again,  and  produced  the 
branchlets  and  flowers  e  c^  on  each  side.  It  is  the  continued  repetition  of 
this  which  forms  the  full  or  compound  cyme,  such  as  that  of  the  Laures- 
tinus,  Hobble-bush,  Dogwood,  and  Hydrangea  (Fig.  214). 

221.  A  Fasdole  (meaning  a  bundle),  like  that  of  the  Sweet  William 
and  Lychnis  of  the  gardens,  is  only  a  cyme  with  the  flowers  much  crowded. 

223.  A  Glomemle  is  a  cyme  still  more  compacted,  so  as  to  imitate  a 
bead.  It  may  be  known  from  a  true  head  by  the  flowers  not  expanding 
oentripetally,  that  is,  not  from  the  circumference  towards  the  centre. 

223.  The  illustrations  of  determinate  or  cymose  inflorescence  have  been 
taken  from  plants  with  opposite  leaves,  which  give  rise  to  the  most  regular 
cymes.  But  the  Rose,  Cinquefoil,  Buttercup,  etc.,  with  alternate  leaves, 
furnish  also  good  examples  of  cymose  inflorescence. 

224.  A  C^rmule  (or  diminutive  cyme)  is  either  a  reduced  small  cyme  of 
few  flowers,  or  a  branch  of  a  compound  cyme,  i.  e.  a  partial  cyme. 

225.  Sooipioid  or  Heliooid  Cymes,  of  various  sorts,  are  forms  of  de- 
terminate inflorescence  (often  puzzling  to  the  student)  in  which  one  half  of 
the  ramification  fails  to  appear.    So  that  they  may  be  called  ineomplei$ 

The  commoner  forms  may  be  understood  by  comparing  a  complete 


Pro.  213.  Diagram  of  a  simple  cyme  in  which  the  axis  lengthen!,  so  as  to  take 
the  form  of  a  raceme- 


cyine,  like  that  of  Tig.  SIG  with  P 
poute-letved  plant,  baving  a  seric 
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;.  S16,  the  diagmn  of  ft  ojme  of  an  op- 
of  terminal  flowen  and  Qie  axii  oon- 


tinued  hj  the  developioetit  of  a  branch  In  tbe  axil  of  only  one  of  the  leares 
at  e«ch  node.    The  dotted  lines  on  the  left  indicate  the  place  of  the  wanting 


btaoches,  which  if  present  would 
convert  this  trorpioid  eyme  inte  the 
complete  one  of  Fig.  316.  Fig.  217 
is  a  diagram  of  similar  infloreaceace 
with  alternate  leaves.  Both  are 
kindi  ot/aiteraeemH  (il9).  When 
the  bracte  are  also  wanting  in  such 
eases,  as  in  many  Borragineous 
plants,  tlie  true  nature  of  the  in- 
florescence is  very  much  disguised. 


Fro.  214.  Cnmpannil  cyme  of  Hydrangea  art>oreM«ni,  win  twntml  « 
dowers  round  the  circumfennce. 
Fid.  S16.   A  complete  forking  cyme  of  ao  Arenaria,  or  Chlckwmd. 
Pio.  SIS.   Diagram  or  ■  acorploid  cyme,  with  opposite  leaves  or  bracta. 
Fie.  SIT^  Diagnun  of  soalogous  acorptoid  cfnu,  witb  alternate  leaves  or 
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895.  TheM  diitinotioiu  between  deteraunate  and  indetermiiiate  inflores- 
oenoe,  between  oorymbs  and  ojmea,  and  between  the  true  and  the  false 
laeeme  and  spike,  were  not  leoogniaed  by  botanists  much  more  than  half 
t  eentoiy  ago,  and  e^en  now  are  not  always  attended  to  in  descriptions. 
It  is  still  nsoal  and  oonyenient  to  describe  rounded  or  flat-topped  and  open 
nmiflcation  aa  €orfwt6oie,  even  when  essentially  cymose;  also  to  call  the 
rererKd  or  fidse  racemes  or  spikes  by  these  (strictly  incorrect)  names. 

8S7.  Mixed  Infloresoenoe  is  that  in  which  the  two  plans  are  mixed  or 
QDmbined  in  compound  clusters.  A  mixed  panicU  is  one  in  which,  while 
Jot  primary  ramification  is  of  the  indeterminate  order,  the  secondary  or 
ultimate  ia  wholly  or  partiy  of  the  determinate  order.  A  contracted  or 
elongated  infloresoenoe  of  this  sort  is  called  a  Thtbsvs.  Lilac  and  Horse- 
ehestnut  afford  common  examples  of  mixed  inflorescence  of  this  sort.  When 
loose  and  open  audi  flower^dusters  are  called  by  the  general  name  dt 
Pameiei,  Hie  heads  of  Composite  are  centripetal;  but  the  branches  d 
pedundet  whbh  bear  the  heads  are  usually  of  oentrifiigal  order. 
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888.  Tliese  were  tampij  indicated  in  Section  IL  16.  Some  parts  are 
necessary  to  seed-bearing;  these  aie  Euential  Orgam,  namely,  the  Stamens 
ind  PietUs.  Others  serVe  for  protection  or  for  attraction,  often  for  both. 
Such  are  the  leaves  of  the  Flower,  or  the  Noral  Enveiopet, 

889.  Tho  Floral  EarelofpeSy  taken  together,  are  sometimes  called  the 
PiBiASTHy  also  Periffone,  in  Latin  form  Perigonium.  Ixl  a  flower  which 
possesses  its  fiiU  number  of  organs,  the  floral  envelopes  are  of  two  kinds, 
namely,  an  outer  circle,  the  Caltx,  and  an  inner,  the  Coeolla. 

830.  Tho  Oalyx  is  commonly  a  circle  of  green  or  greenish  leaves,  but 
not  always.  It  may  be  the  most  brightly  colored  part  of  the  blossom. 
Each  calyx-leaf  or  piece  is  called  a  Sepal. 

831.  Tho  OoroUft  is  the  inner  circle  of  floral  envelopes  or  flower-leaves, 
usually  of  delicate  texture  and  colored,  that  is,  of  some  other  color  than 
(green.    Each  ooroUa-leaf  is  called  a  Petal. 

'  838.  There  are  flowers  in  abundance  whi?li  consist  wholly  of  floral  envel*- 
opes.  Such  are  the  so-called  full  double  flowere,  of  which  the  choicer  roses 
and  camellias  of  the  cultivator  are  fiuniliar  examples.  In  them,  under  the 
gardener's  care  and  selection,  petals  have  taken  the  place  of  both  stamens 
and  pistils.  These  are  monstrous  or  unnatural  flowers,  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing seed,  and  subservient  only  to  human  gratification.  Their  common 
nime  of  double  flowers  is  not  a  sensible  one :  except  that  it  is  flxed  by 
ODstom,  it  were  better  to  transkte  their  Latin  name,  floret  pleni,  and  call 
them  full  flowers,  meaning  full  of  leaves. 

833.  Moreover,  certain  plants  regularly  produce  neutral  flowers,  oonsiau 
hig  of  floral  envelopes  only.    In  Fig.  814,  some  are  seen  around  the  margin 
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of  the  cyme  in  Hjdnngea.  Thej  ue  likewita  romiliRr  ia  the  Bobble-biuh 
and  ia  Wild-CraQberrj  tree,  Vibunium  Oijcoccuaj  wbere  Uiej  form  an 
attractiTe  tetting  to  tbo  cluster  of  small  and  oompaiattTel;  inoonsyciioiia 
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perfect  flowers  which  thej  adorn.  Id  the  Guelder  Rose,  or  Snow-ball  of 
oraamental  cultivation,  all  or  most  of  the  blossoms  of  this  stLine  shrub  are 
tranafarmed  into  neutral  flovers. 

S31.  The  Essential  Organs  are  likewise 
of  two  kinds,  placed  one  above  or  within 
the  other  ;  nsmel;,  first,  the  Stakehs  or 
fertilizing  organs,  and  second,  the  Pistiu, 
which  are  to  be  fertihsed  and   bear  the 

236.  A  Stamen  consists  of  two  parts, 
namelj,  tl:e  Fclamemt  or  stalk  (Fig.  319  a), 
and  tlie  Authie  (*).    The  latter  is  the  only  ^''  ™ 

essential  part.  It  is  a  case,  commoolj  with  two  lobes  or  cells,  each  opening 
letiglhwise  by  a  slit,  at  the  jUTsper  time,  and  discliafgitig  a  powder  or  dust- 
like  SLihstsnce,  uauallj  of  a  vellow  color.  This  powder  is  the  PoLLBH,  or 
fertilizing  matter,  to  produce  which  is  the  office  of  the  stamen. 

93fi.  A  PisUI  (Fig.  220,  221)  when  complete,  hns  three  parts ;  Ovart, 
Style,  and  Stiqma.  The  Onary,  at  base,  is  tlie  hollow  portion,  whicli  con- 
tains one  or  more  Ovules  or  rudimentary  seeds.    The  S/jrl'  is  the  tapering 

Fia218.   kfiospUntu,  namely,  •  full  double  flow»r  of  Rose. 
FlO.  219.    A  sUmen  :  a,  filament :  6,  anther,  dischareing  pollen, 
Flo,  220,   A  pHtitj  with  ov»rj,  o,  half  out  away,  to  show  Iha  contjaned  ovulea  ; 
(,  itjrla;  c,  lUgma. 
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portkm  aboTe :  tbe  SUgma  ia  a  portion  or  the  gtjie,  uanallj  iU  tip,  witb 
[Tout   naked   surface,   upon  wbicb  gnina  of  pollen  nut;  ^ 

lodge  and  adhere,  and  tLeace  make  a  growth  wliieli  ex- 
tends down  to  thn  u?iiles.  When  there  is  aa  atjle  Iben 
the  stigma  occupies  the  tip  of  the  ovary. 

S37.  The  Torus  or  R«<»ptaole  is  the  end  of  the 
Boner-stalk,  or  llie  portion  of  axis  or  stem  ont  of  whiob 
Ihe  seieral  organs  of  the  flower  grow,  upon  which  thej 
»rF  borne  (Fig-  283), 

S3S.  The  parts  of  the  flower  are  thus  disposed  od  tbe 
rc<:eptacle  or  axis  psaentiall;  as  are  leaves  upon  a  Ter; 
short  stem ;  first  the  sepals,  or  outer  floral  leaves ;  then 
the  petals  or  inner  floral  leaves;  then  the  stamens;  lastly, 
>t  aiimmil  or  centre,  the  pistils,  when  there  are  two  or 
nioTe  of  them,  or  the  single  pistil,  when  onlj  one.  Fig. 
n3  shows  the  organs  displayed,  two  of  each  kind,  of  such 
(  simple  and  symmetrical  flower  as  that  of  a  Sedam  or 
Stonecrop,  Fig.  %%%.  _  _ 

I  S.    PLAN  OF  FLOWBB. 

i39.  A.I1  flowers  are  formed  upon  one  general  plan,  but  with  almost  Id- 
Suite  variAlions,  and  iiiau;  disguises.  This  common  plan  is  best  understood 
bj  taking  for  a  typei  or  standard  for  comparisoD,  some  perfect,  eompleie. 


fgnlar,  and  tymmeMeal  blossom,  and  oiie  as  simple  as  such  a  blossnn. 
maid  well  be.     Flowers  are  said  to  be 

Perfect  (JkermapkrodiU).  when  provided  with  both  kinds  of  essential  or- 
gans, i.  e.  with. both  stamens  and  pistils. 

OoMjiUle,  when,  besides,  they  have  the  two  sets  of  floral  envelopes,  namrly, 

f\a.  221.  Model  of  >  limple  rtstil,  with  ovary  cut  aerofw  and  slightly  opened 
'Hitrxlly,  tn  nhow  the  ovnles  and  their  attachraent. 

7la.  222.   Flower  orSertum  teraatnm,  n  Slonecmp. 

fia.  223.  Parts  of  mrae,  two  of  each  kind,  wjia  rate.)  anil  displayed;  the  toraam 
nceptacle  in  the  centre)  a,  ■  «p*)  t  6,  a  petal  |  c,  a  ftamen  i  d,  a  pistil. 
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■e  ocwipktelj  furnished  witlt  all  that  belongs  to 


oiicle 


taijx  and  ooroUa.    8aoh  a 

Regular,  when  all  the  parts  of  each  set  are  alike  in  sh^  and  siie 
SjfMmelrieat,  irbeD  there  is  an  eqnal  number  of  parta  u  each  let  o 
of  oT^ans. 

aw.  Fiai-flo«ei8  were  taken  for  a  pattern  in  Section  11. 16.  Bnt  in 
diem  the  fire  pbtila  have  their  ovaries  as  it  were  consohdated  into  one  bodj. 
Sedom,  Fig.  ill,  has  the  pistils  and  all  the  other  parts 
free  from  such  combination.  The  flower  is  perrect, 
complete,  regular,  and  symmetrical,  but  is  not  quit« 
'  aa  simple  as  it  might  be ;  for  there  are  twice  as  manj 
stamens  as  there  are  of  the  other  organs.  Crassula, 
a  relative  of  Seduin,  cultivated  in  the  oonserralories 
for  winter  blossomiug  (Fig.  284)  is  simpler,  being 
ueiUttonQu;  or  with  just  as  aiany  stamens  as  pelab  or 
sepals,  while  Sedum  is  diplottemoaom,  having  double 
that  number :  It  has,  indeed,  two  sets  of  slameos. 

S41.  Num^cal  Plan.     A  certain  number  either 
raus  tbrough   the  flower  or  is  discernible  in  some  of 
'  its  parts.    This  number  is  moat  eommonl;  either  five 
IT  three,  not  vprj  rarelj  four,  occasionaDj  two.    Thua 
""^  the  ffrOKKrl-plan  of  the  flowers  thus  far  nsed  for  illus- 

tration  b  five.    That  of  Trillium  (Fig.  226,  227)  b 
three,  as  it  likewise  is  as  reallj,  if  not  as  pbiiilj,  in  Tulips  and  Lilies,  Crocus, 
Iris,  and  all  that  class  of  blossoms,    tn  some  Sedums  all  the  flowers  are 
in  fonts.     In  others  (he  first  flowers  are 
on  the  plan  of  five,  the  rest  mostly  on 
the  plan  of  four,  that  is,  with  fbnr  sepals, 
four    petals,     eight 
stametia  (i.  e.  twice 
four),  and  four  pis- 
tils.   Whatever  the 
ground  number  maj 
be.  it  mns  through 
the  wIioIp  in  symmet- 
rical hlossomn.  317  m 

S42.  Alternation  of  tbo  0nooASslT«  OIrole&  In  these  flowers  ttie 
parts  of  the  successive  circles  aUernaie  i  and  such  is  the  rule.    That  is, 

Tla.  £24.   Flower  of  ■  OraAola.    226.  Diagram  or  grouDd-plan  of  um«. 

Flo.  226.    Flower  of  a  TrilliuDi  i  Its  parts  Id  lhr«H. 

Fia.227.  Diagram  of  flower  orTrllliuni.  In  tbli,  ■*  In  sllsnchdlagnuniofcraaa. 
section  of  blossoms,  the  parts  of  the  onter  circle  represent  the  calji ;  the  next,  oo- 
rolU)  witliln,  ataniens  (here  In  two  circles  of  three  each,  and  the  croas-Mction  U 
throDgh  the  anthen) ;  In  the  centre,  aection  of  three  ovariei  joined  Into  ■  cemponnd 
ne  of  thrM  e«Us 
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the  petals  ataiid  otw  tlie  intervalB  between  the  sepals ;  the  stamens,  when 
of  the  same  number,  stand  oyer  the  intervab  between  the  petals;  or  when 
twice  as  many,  as  in  the  Trillium,  the  outer  set  alternates  with  the  petals, 
and  the  inner  set,  alternating  with  the  other,  of  course  stands  before  the 
petals;  and  the  pistils  alternate  with  these.  This  is  just  a^  it  should  be  on 
the  theory  that  the  circles  of  the  blossom  answer  to  whorls  of  leaves,  which 
alternate  in  this  way.  While  in  such  flowers  the  circles  are  to  be  regarded 
IS  whorls,  in  others  they  are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  condensed  spirals  of 
alternate  leaves.  But,  however  this  may  be,  in  the  mind  of  a  morphological 
botanist, 

843.  Flowers  are  altered  Branches,  and  their  parts,  therefore,  altered 
leaves.  That  is,  certain  buds,  which  might  have  grown  and  lengthened 
into  a  leafy  branch,  do,  under  other  circumstances  and  to  accomplish  other 
purposes,  develop  into  blossoms.  In  these  the  axis  remains  short,  nearly 
as  it  is  in  the  bud ;  the  leaves  therefore  remain  close  together  in  sets  or 
circles ;  the  outer  ones,  those  of  the  calyx,  generally  partake  more  or  less 
of  the  charaoter  of  foliage ;  the  next  set  are  more  delicate,  and  form  the  co- 
rolla, while  the  rest,  the  stamens  and  pistils,  appear  under  forms  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  ordinary  leaves,  and  are  concerned  in  the  production 
of  seed.  This  view  gives  to  Botany  an  interest  which  one  who  merely  no- 
tices the  shape  and  counts  the  parts  of  blossoms,  without  understanding 
their  plan,  has  no  conception  of. 

844.  That  flowers  answer  to  branches  may  be  shown,  first,  from  their 
position.  As  explained  in  the  section  on  Inflorescence,  flowers  arise  from 
the  aame  places  as  branches,  and  from  no  other ;  flower-buds,  like  leaf-buds, 
appear  either  on  the  summit  of  a  stem,  that  is,  as  a  terminal  bud,  or  in  the 
axQ  of  a  leaf,  as  an  axillary  bud.  And,  as  the  plan  of  a  symmetrical  flower 
shows,  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  on  their  axis  or  receptacle  is  that  ol 
leaves  upon  the  stem. 

845.  That  the  sepals  and  petals  are  of  the  nature  of  leaves  is  evident 
horn  their  appearance ;  they  are  commonly  called  the  leaves  of  the  flower. 
The  calyx  is  most  generally  green  in  color,  and  foliaceous  (leaf-like)  in 
texture.  And  though  the  corolla  is  rarely  green,  yet  neither  are  proper 
leaves  always  green.  In  our  wild  Painted-cup,  and  in  some  scarlet  Sages, 
common  in  gardens,  the  leaves  just  under  the  flowers  are  of  the  brightest 
red  or  scarlet,  often  much  brighter-colored  than  the  corolla  itself.  And 
aometimes  (as  in  many  Cactuses,  and  in  Carolina  Allspice)  there  is  such  a 
regular  gradation  from  the  last  leaves  of  the  plant  (bracts  or  brackets)  info 
the  leaves  of  the  calyx,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  the  one  ends  and 
the  other  b^ns.  If  sepab  are  leaves,  so  also  are  petals ;  for  there  is  no 
clearly  fixed  Umit  between  them.  Not  only  in  the  Carolina  Allspice  and 
Cactus  (Fig.  289),  but  in  the  Water-Lily  (Fig.  228)  and  in  a  variety  of 
flowers  with  more  than  one  row  of  petals,  there  is  such  a  complete  transi- 
tion between  calyx  and  corolla  that  no  one  can  surely  tell  how  many  of  the 
leaves  belong  to  the  one  and  how  many  to  the  other. 
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•  «f  leans,  IS  ikova  bj  the  gndMl  tnnaiuoas  Uut  oocu 

^Y  be»ee>iilK<Mieaiultlte 

other   U     naaj   Uoa- 

MNos  i  eapediD  J  in  enl- 

tirated  flaseca,  web  as 


vhea  thej  begiii  to 
iomtU,  dot  is,  tocfaan^ 
tbdr  stamens  into  pet* 

Ials.  Some  vild  and 
Ditnral    Boveis    show 


tcansiciuna.  Tiie  Caro- 
lina Mlspice  and  the 
WUte  Watet-Iilj  ex- 
hibit ocHoplMe  grada- 
■la  tkos  not  onl  j  between 

sepals  and  peUls,  bat 
betwecD  petals  and  stamens.    The  sepals  of  ou  Water-Lil;  are  gieea  out- 
side,  bat  white  and  petal-like  on  the  inside;    the  petals,  m  maoj  rows, 
gtaduallj  f^w  narrower  towards  the  centn  of  the  dower ;  some  of  tlwtr 
are  tipped  with  a  trace  of  a  yellow 
anther,  bat  still  are  petals;  the 
next  are  more  contracted  and  st^ 
men-like,  bnt  with  a  Sat  petal-like 
filament ;   and  a  further  narrow- 
ing of  tbis  completes  the  genuiue 

247.  Pistils  and  stamens  now 
and  tlicn  change  into  each  other  in 
some  Willows;  pistils  oflen  turn 
into  petnls  in  cuhivated  flowers; 
and  in  tlie  Double  Clierr;  the; 
arc  occasionall;  replaced  bj  small 
grei'n  leares.  Sometimes  a  whole 
blossom  cbanges  into  a  cluster  of 

green  leares,    as  in    the  "green  n> 

WMca  "  occasionallj  noticed  in  gar- 
dens, and  sometimes  it  degenerates  into  a  leafy  branch      So  the  botanist 
regards  pistils  also  as  answering  to  l«a?i>s ;  that  Is,  to  single  leaves  when 
simple  and  separate,  to  a  whorl  of  leaves  when  conjoined.  ' 

Flo.  228.  SeriM  of  Mp^  petals,  and  stunma  of  Wliit«  Watsr-LIIr,  ■hawing 
Uia  truaiiioDi. 
*<a-  230.  A  CttoM  bloMom. 
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f  4.    MODIFICATIONS  O?  THE  TYPE. 

US.  The  Devlattons,  as  tbe;  ms;  be  called,  from  the  assumed  tjpe  ot 
pitteni  of  flower  are  most  various  aod  extensive.  Tlie  differences  between 
me  species  and  another  of  the  same  genus  are  comparativelj  iusignificant; 
those  between  different  genera  ai«  more  striking;  tliose  between  different 
bmilies  and  classea  of  plants  more  and  more  profound.  Thej  represent 
different  adaptations  to  conditions  or  modes  of  life,  some  of  which  hare 
obTioos  or  probable  utilities,  although  others  are  bejond  pattjcuhir  eipht> 
utioa.  The  principal  modifications  maj  be  conTeuicntlj  classified.  First 
those  which  in  place  of  perfect  (otherwise  called  hemapKrodiU  or  bisexual) 
flowers,  give  origin  to 

849.  Unlsexu&l,  or  Bepsrat^d,  or  DicUnons  Flawera,  imperfect  flow- 
ers, as  ihe;  have  been  called  in  contradistinction  to  perfect  flowers ;  but  that 


.he  pistils.     Taking 

latter..,  it  is  natural 

are  mppretted.    This 

rer;  numerous  oases 

are  abortive,  that  is, 

~j  BID  iciJiMtu^^  uj   .u-.-.v^™  or  vestiges,  which 

serve  to  eiempU^  the  plan,  although  useless  as 

to  cAce.     Unisexual  flowers  are 

Monaeimu  (or  Monoiccntt.  \.  t.  of  one  household),  when  flowers  of  both 
sorts  or  sexes  are  produced  hy  the  same  individual  plant,  as  in  tlie  Bicinna 
or  Castor-oil  Plant,  Fig.  230. 

Diaeiou  (or  Dioicotu,  i.  e.  of  separate  households),  when  the  two  kinds 
sre  borne  on  different  planU}  as  in  Willows,  Poplars,  Hemp,  and  Moon- 
wed.  Fig.  231,  838. 
Poljgamoiu,  when  the  flowers  are  aoine  of  them  perfect,  and  some 

■laminate  or  pistillate  only.  ^ 

Fia.330.  Uniseiiul  Hovers  of  CastoT-ofl  plant :  »,  staminaU  flower  ;  p,  pUttUat* 
Tlo.  231,  rtsminste.  and  232,  pislillste  flower  nf  Mooneeei- 
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850.  A  bloMOB  banng  ituneiu  and  no  piatil  ia  t  StamuiaU  or  MaU 
flower.  Sometimes  it  is  cilled  a  Sfari/«  flower,  not  appropriatelj,  for  other 
Dowers  may  equallj  be  sterile.  One  bafing  pistil  bnt  no  stamena  is  a 
PitiataU  or  Female  flower. 

S51.  buMmplete  Flowers  are  so  named 
in  contradisliDctiuD  to  complete :  thej  want 
eilher  one  or  bot^  of  tJie  floral  enToIopet. 
Tbose  of  Fig.  830  are  iammplete,  having  ca- 
Ijx  but  no  corolla.    So  is  tlie  flower  of  Anem- 
one (Fig.  233),  althongh 
its  caljx  is  colored  like  a 
corolla.    The  flowera  ttf 
SaurumsorliEanl's-tul,  jsg 

alAongh  perfect,  have  neither  calyx  nor  corolla  (Fig. 
S34).     lacomplete  flowen,  aeoordinglj,  ars 

Noted  OT  AcUamydeoM,  destitate  of  bothBotal  en- 

rebpea,  as  in  Fig.  334,  or 

Jfeiatoiu,  when  wanting  onl;  the  corolla.    The  case  of  ooroUa  present 

and  caljx  wholly  wanting  is  extremely  rare,  although  there  are  seemiiif; 

instances.    In  fact,  a  single  or  simple  perianth  is  taken  t^i  be  a  calyx, 

unless  the  abeeooe  or  abortion  of  a  calyx  can  be  made  evidenk 

,1^  ^^  8S8.   Iq  oonttadiitinctiou  to 

r^olar  and  symmetrical,  veij 
many  flowers  are 

Irreffttiar,  that  is,  with  the 
members  of  some  or  all  of  the 
floral  circles  unequal  or  dissim- 

UiujrmmetrKat,  thst  ia,  when 
the  cireles  of  the  flower  or 
some  of  them  differ  in  the  num- 
ber of  their  members.     (Sym> 
J^^/       metrical  and  unsymmetriod  are 
(CT-^^^r?  ^   1^.^^^-^  need  in  a  different  sense  meome 

^'171  ^^  ahould  be  adhered  to.)    Want 

/  I  A  of  unmeiical    symmetry    and 

vl(\n^  iriegularity  commonly  go  to- 

VlllJ  gether;  and  botfa  are  common. 

nt                             288  Indeed,  few  flowers  are  entirely 

Tio.  233.  FtoveroTAnemoaePelinsylTuitcai  ipetslonR,  hennaphrodita. 
Flo.  234.   HoveroTSsaninuor  UzanlVtalll  Hiked,  bnt  hennaphrodlla. 
Fto.2SS.   Flower  of  Hnitaid.   236.  Ila«tamen>aDd  pi)tilwpuateaiid>Dlarga& 
Fio.  237.   Flower  of  ■  Violet.    238.   Its  caljx  and  corolla  displafedi  tbe  Gt« 
nuaUer  parts  are  the  aepala;  the  Sti  iaterraDiDg  larger  oaea  are  the  patala 
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ipuMfltrioil  bejond  flalyx,  oorallk,  ud  periHqw  ttsnwin ;  nd  prolMblj  m 
far^uUr  blDMoma  are  qoite  •jnunetnoal. 
K3.  br^Dlor  and  UMTiniiiBtzioal  Flown*  ma;  ihenfbn  be  iUi>» 


A 


teited  togetlwr,  bagiBiiidg  wilh  omm 
vliioh  in  oaiD[MntiTclj  £rce  from  other 
•omplinaioiiB.  "Ae  bloMom  of  Uuetaid, 
ud  of  all  the  totj  natonl  funil;  which 
it  repraeenta  (Fig.  93S,  936),  u  tegolar 
ill  bataufinmetrkMliiiUietlaDieiia.  There 
'^  M  foot  equal  Mptia,  four  equal  petals ; 
bnt  us  elaaxnis,  twd  only  Ltd  laembeiB 
in  Um  pntil,  which  tat  the  piwent  nw; 


A 

O 


Pla.t3B.  nowarotKl^ifcqiar.  210.  lu calyi and conlla diiplmTvd ;  tlia  At* 
hign  parti  are  the  Mpalii  the  fonr  ■mallar,  oT  two  ahapn,  are  tbe  pctalit  thi 
^K»  of  tlw  fifth  petal  !•  Ticaiit.  !UL  Ml^paiD  of  thg  bum  ;  tba  place  for  tlM 
■iidiig  petal  marked  bj  a  dotted  Unt. 

na  242.  Flower  of  >  If  onkahood.  MS.  Itapartodliplayedi  flre»«p«l»,thBiiip. 
ftt  formiDg  tbe  hood)  the  two  lateral  aUke,  broad  and  flat;  tbe  two  loirer  amall. 
Ibe  two  pieoai  snder  the  hood  repTiaent  th«  corolla,  rcdnead  to  two  odd^shaped 
petali)  hi  oeotra  the  Dameroiu  itamcna  and  thna  ptitili.  2f4  Dlagr*'^  of  the 
Ml  jz  aod  ooroUa  i  tbe  three  dotted  llnei  fai  the  place  of  miuiiid  petals. 
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be  left  out  of  new.  The  wut  of  sjmmBtT;  is  in  the  atameiu.  Tbeae  are  in 
two  cdroles,  an  outer  and  an  inner.  The  outer  circle  oonsiatB  of  two  stamens 
onl;;  the  inner  has  ita  proper  number  of  fbnr.  The  flower  of  Violet,  which 
it  on  the  plan  of  Atg,  is  symmetrical  in  calyx,  corolla,  and  atameus,  inas- 
mueh  as  each  of  these  circles  oonsists  of  five  members ;  hut  it  is  couspicu- 
oiul;  irregalar  in  the  corolla,  one  of  the  petals  beiog  ver;  different  from  the 
rest. 

854.  The  flowers  of  Larkspur,  and  of  Uookshood  or  A.co&it«,  which  are 
nearlj  related,  are  botJi  strikingly  incgnkr  in  calyi  and  corolla,  and  cou- 
aiderabl;  unBjmmetrical.  In  Larkspur  {Fig.  339-241)  the  irregular  caljx 
consists  of  five  sepala,  one  of  which,  ta^r  than  tljc  rest,  is  prolonged  be- 
hind into  a  large  sac  or  spnr;  but  the  corolla  is  of  only  four  petals  (of  two 
shapes),  —  the  fifth,  needed  to  oomplete  the  symmetry,  being  left  out.  And 
the  Monkshood  (Fig.  S4S-244}  has  five  very  diaaimilar  sepals,  and  a  corolU 
of  only  two  very  small  and  curiously-shaped  petab, — the  three  needed  to 
make  up  the  symmetry  being  left  out.  The  stamens  in  both  are  out  of 
symmetry  with  the  ground-plan,  being  numerous.  So  are  the  pistils,  which 
are  usually  diminished  to  three,  sometimes  to  two  or  to  one. 

255.  Flowers  with  Maltlplloatlo&  of  Parts  are  very  common.     The 

stameus  am  iudefinitdy  numerous 
iu  Larkspur  and  in  Montcshood 
(Fig.  248,  243).  while  the  pistils 
are  fever  than  the  ground-plan 
\  suggesU  Most  Cactus-flowers 
have  all  the  orgaus  much  in- 
creased in  number  (Fig.  239), 
and  so  of  the  Water-Lily.  In 
Anemone  (Fig.  233}  the  stamens 
^^  and  pistils   si's   multiplied  while 

the  petals  are  left  oat.  In  Buttercups  or  Crowfoot,  while  the  sepab  and 
petals  couform  tothe  ground-plan  of  five,  bothstaroeoa  andpistilaara  indefi- 
nitely multiplied  (Fig.  S45). 

256.  Flowers  modified  b7  Union  of  Parts,  so  that  these  parts  more 
or  less  lose  the  appearance  of  separate  leaves  or  other  oigauB  growing  out 
of  the  end  of  the  stem  or  receptacle,  ere  extremely  common,  l^ere  are  two 
kinds  of  such  union,  namely :  — 

CoaUteenee  of  parts  of  the  same  circle  by  their  contiguous  margins ;  and 
Adtation,  or  the  union  of  adjacent  circles  or  unlike  parts. 

257.  Coalesoenoo  is  not  rare  in  leaves,  as  in  the  upper  paira  of  Honey- 
suckles, Fig.  163.  It  may  all  the  more  be  eipected  in  the  crowded  drolea 
or  whorls  of  flower-leaves.  Datura  or  Stramonium  (Fig.  246)  shows  this 
coalescence  both  in  calvx  and  corolla,  tlie  five  sepals  and  the  five  petals  be- 
ing thus  united  to  near  their  tips,  each  into  a  tube  or  long  and  narrow  cup. 
These  unions  make  needful  the  following  terms ;  — 

Flo.  24S.   Flowtr  ai  Raniuicnliu  bnllKniu,  or  Buttercup,  in  section. 
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Oamopelahiu,  said  of  a  oorolla  the  petals  of  vUdi  ara  tinu  cotleaoeiit 
into  cme  bod;,  whellier  odI;  at  base  or  higher.  The  uuion  maj  extend  to 
the  Terj  summit,  as  in  Moruiiig  Glory  and 
the  like  (Fig.  247),  so  tiiat  the  Damber  of 
petals  in  it  maj  not  be  apparent.  The  old 
name  for  tbia  was  Monopetaloat,  but  that 
neana  "one-petalled;"  while gamopetaloos 
means  "  petals  united,"  and  therefore  b  the 
proper  tenn. 

PefypeialoKt  is  the  counterpart  term,  to 
denote  a  corolla  of  datixct,  that  is,  separate 
petals.  As  it  means  "  mnu;  petalled,"  it  is 
not  the  best  possible  name,  but  it  is  the  old 
one  and  in  almost  Qniversal  nse. 

Qamot^paioia  applies  to  tlie  caljx  when 
the  sepals  are  in  this  wa;  nniled. 

PolgMepaloMi,  to  the  calyi  when  of  sepa- 
rate sepals  or  calji-lesTes. 

i5S.  Degree  of  uoiou  or  of  separation  in 
descriptive  botan;  is  eipressed  in  tbc  same 
wa;  as  is  tbc  lobing  of  leaves  (139).  See 
Fig.  ii9-353,  and  the  ciplHnations. 

359.  A  corolla  when  gamopetalous  com-  2M 

monl;  shows  a  distinction  (well  marked  in 
Rg.  849-251)  between  a  canttacttd  tubnlar 
portion  below,  the  Tube,  and  the  spread- 
ing part  aboTe,  the  Bobdeb  or  Lius,  The 
junction  between  tube  and  limb,  or  a  more  ' 
or  less  enlarged  upper  portion  of  the  tube 
between  tbe  two,  is  the  Theoat.  The 
same  is  true  of  tbe  cal^z. 

860.  Some  names  are  given  to  partic- 
ular forms  of  tbe  gamopetalous  coroUa, 
applicable  also  to  a  gamosepalous  caljz, 
siicb.  as 

Whtel-thaped,  or  Rotate;  wben  spread- 
ing onl  at  once,  without  a  tube  or  with 
■  TCTT  short  one,  something  in  (he  shape 
of  a  wheel  or  of  lU  diverging  spokes.  Fig-  jjt 

253,  853. 

Saiver-thaped,  or  Salvtr-form ;  when  a  flat-spreading  border  is  raised  on 

710.246.    Flower  of  DslnrBStrsmoniiiin;  gamoscpiiloui  anil  gsmopetaloua. 
?I0.  247,   Funnelfonn  coroila  of  a  common  Morning  Glory,  detacbnl  ftom  Iti 
polrwpaloui  ealfx. 


M 
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a  narrow  tube,  from  which  it  diyeiges  at  right  angles,  like  the  aalyer  rep- 


resented in  old  pictares,  with  a  slender 
handle  beneath,  Pig.  249-251,  255. 

Bell-ahaped,  or  Campanulaie;  where 
a  short  and  broad  tube  widens  upward, 
in  the  shapd  of  a  bell,  as  in  Fig.  254. 

FunneUhaped,  or  Funnel-forms  grad- 
ually spreading  at  the  summit  of  a  tabe  which  is  narrow  below,  in  tli» 
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shape  of  a  funnel  or  tunnel,  as  in  the  corolla  of  the  common  Morning 
Glory  (Fig.  247)  and  of  the  Stramonium  (Fig.  246). 


Fig.  248.  Polypetalous  corolla  of  Soapwort,  of  five  petals  with  long  clawi*  or 
■talk-like  bases. 

FiQ.  249.  Flower  of  Standing  Cypress  (Gilia  coronopifolia);  gamopetalous:  the 
cube  answering  to  the  long  claws  in  248,  except  that  they  are  ooalescent;  the  limb 
or  border  (the  spreading  part  above)  is  f/ve-parUd^  that  is,  the  petals  not  there 
united  except  at  very  base. 

Fio.  250.  Flower  of  Cypress-vine  (Ipomoea  Qnamoclit);  like  preceding,  but  limb 
H^-lobed. 

Fig.  251.  Flower  of  IpomoRa  coccinea;  limb  almost  entire. 

Fio.  252.  Wheel-shaped  or  rotate  and  five-parted  corolla  of  Bittersweet,  Solannm 
Dulcamara.    258.   Wheel-shaped  and  flve-lobed  corolla  of  Potato. 

Fia  254,  Flower  of  a  Campanula  or  Harebell,  with  a  campannlate  or  bell-shaped 
Qorolla;  256,  of  a  Phlox,  with  sal ver^haped  corolla;  256,ofDead.Nettle(Lamium), 
with  labiate  rvngmi  (or  gaping)  corolla;  257,  of  Snapdragon,  with  labUU 
ate  corolla;  258,  of  Toad-Flax,  with  a  similar  corolla  spurred  at  the  base. 
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TaMar :  when  probnged  into  ■  tube,  with  little  or  no  apnaduig  at  the 

border,  u  in  the  corolla  of  the  Trumpet  Honeymckle,  the  caljri  of  8tra- 

nmnium  (Fig.  8«),  etc 
301.    Althougli  aepala  and  petals  are  uanall;  alt  blade  or  lamina  (183), 

bke  a  aeasile  leaf,  jet  the;  maj  ban  a  ooatnoted  and  stalk-Jike  base,  an- 
swering to  peliole.  This 
ia  called  ita  Cuw,  in 
Latin  Umgnii.  Ungtaem- 
late  petals  an  umTersal 
and  strongly  marked  in 
the  Pink  tribe,  as  in 
Soapwort  {Fig.  9«). 

^a.  Sucb  petals,  and 

various  others,  may  have 

M  an  outgrowth  of  the  Jn- 

r  fringe,  as  in  Soapwort,  and  in  Silene  (Pig. 

260),  where  it  is  at  tbe  junction  irf 

daw  and  blade.     This  ia  called  a 

CaowK,   or   Corona.     In    Paasion- 

llowers  (Pig.  860)  the  crown  ooosista 

of  oomerous  threads  on  the  base  of 

«acfa  petal. 
363.  br^olar  Tkimra  maj  be 

poijpetalooa,  or  nearly  so,  la  in  the 

papifionaceoos  corolla;  bat  most  of 

Iben  are  iiregnlar  throogh  coales- 
cence, whieh  often  much  disguises 

the  numerical  symmetry  also.     As 

aSKtiag  (he  corolla   the  following 

farms  have  received  particular  names : 
964.     F&{dUonaoeotis    Corona, 

fig.  861 ,  !68.    This  is  polypetalous, 

eioept  that  two  of  the  petak  cobere, 

usoally  but  slightly.    It  belongs  only 

to  the  Legaminoos  or  Pulse  bmily. 

The  name  means  bntterfly-Iike ;  but 

Uw  likeness  is  bardly  obvious.    The 
names  of  the    five  petals   of  the 

ftpUionaeeotu  corolla  are  onriooily 

incougruous.    They  an. 


Fro.  3GII.  Dngnlmlate  (clawed)  peti]  of  a  SllenK;  with  ■  two-parted  crown. 
Fto.  280.  A  imall  Pudmi'flawcr,  with  ctown  of  gletiiler  threadi. 
P».  9n.  Front  view  of  a  papUlonaoaotu  coralla.  .  262.   The  piirti  of  ths  aai 
dMaradi  j,StaDdard,or7MdUnmi  M,  Wings,  or  Al«i  k,  Ksd,  or  Carina. 
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The  BunuRD  or  Bmatr  (^Fexillam),  tie  Uig«  upper  peUl  vhich  b 
external  in  the  bad  uid  wrapped  aioiuid  the  othei9> 

The  WwGS  iJln),  the  pair  of  side  petals,  of  quite  different  shape  from 
theatandud. 

The  Kebl  {Carina},  the  two  lower  and  usiullj  tmsllest  petals ;  these  are 

ligfatlj  coaleacent  into  a  bod;  irtiich  hean  vome  likeuess,  not  to  the  keel, 

but  to  the  prow  of  a  boat;  and  tbis  encloses  the  stamens  and  pistil.    A 

Fea-Uossom  is  a  typical  example ;  the  present  illustratioa  b  Troni  a  species 

of  Looost,  Robinia  hispida. 

US.  LAUats  OoroU&  (Fig.  S56-3.SS).  ohich  wituld  more  properly  have 

been  called  Bilabiate,  that  is,  two-Upped. 

I   This  is  a  common  form  of  gaiiiopelalous  co- 

ralb ;  and  the  calji  is  often  bilabiate  also. 

These  flowers  are  alt  ou  the  plan  of  five ; 

and  the  irregularity  in  the  corolla  is  owing 

to  uneqnal  union  of  the  petals  as  well  as  to 

diversity  of  form.     The  two  petals  of   the 

Upper  or  posterior  side  of  tbe  flower  unite 

with   each   other  higher  up  than  with  the 

kleral  petals  (ia  Fig.  SSS,  quite  to  the  top), 

forming  the  Upper  lip :  the  lateral  and  tbe 

bwer  similarly  unite  lo  form  the  loKer  lip. 

The  single  notch  which  is  geiieroUy  found 

at  the  summit  of  the  upper  lip,  and  the  two 

notches  of  the  lower  lip,  or  in  other  words 

the  two  lobea  of  llie  upper  and  the  three  of 

the  lower  lip,  rereal  the  real  composition. 

So  also  does  tlie  allemation  of  theae   five 

parts  with  those  of  thecalyi  outside.  Wheu 

the  calyx  is  also  bihibi:il«,  as  in  the  Sage, 

this  alternation  gives  three  lobes  or  sepals 

lo  tlie  upper  and  two  lo  the  lower  lip.  Two 

forms  of  (lie  labiate  corolla  iMve  been  desig- 

naled,  viz.  -.  — 

Ringenl   or    Gaping,   when  the  orifice  ia 
wide  open,  as  b  Fig.  856. 

TefKmate   or   Matkfd,   when   a  protube- 
rance or  intrusion  of  the  base  of  tlie  lower 
**  lip  (called  a  Palate)  projecls  over  or  closes 

the  orifice,  as  in  Snapdragon  and  Towd-Flax.  Fig.  857,  25B. 

Flo,  263.   Corplli  of  B  purple  OeraidiB  laid  open,  showing  the  fonr  atunens;  tbe 
crou  ahowR  where  the  firth  Bt&men  woalil  be,  if  premnt. 

Pla.  264.  Corolla,  laiil  open,  and  Htameni  of  Pentslemon  grandlflonis,  with  ■ 
(tarile  Alanient  in  the  place  of  the  fltth  stamen,  and  represanltng  it. 

Fio.  266,   CorolU  of  Cittalpa  Uid  open,  dlsplaflng  two  gnod  iiUmens  and  thra« 
abortlTe  ones  or  Te*ti(es. 
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S66.  There  ue  all  gndatioiu  between  Ubiite  tud  lef^Uar  ootoIIm.  In 
those  of  Qeraidu,  of  some  apedea  of  PenUtemoo,  and  of  Gatalpe  (Fig 
K3-46S),  the  Ubiate  character  is  slight,  but  U  manifest  on  close  inapeotion. 
1q  almost  all  such  flowers  the  plan  of  five,  which  is  obvious  or  aeoertain- 
■Ue  in  the  calji  and  corolla,  is  obscured  in  the  stamens  b;  tho  abortiou  oi 
*>ippTession  of  one  or  tiiree  of  their  nuoiber. 

ViT.  Llgnlaf  Ooonlla.  The  tigulate  or  Strap-tiaptd  corolla  nuunlj 
Wengt  to  the  familj  of  Ccnnpouti^  in  which  numerous  small  flowen  are 


ptbend  into  %  bead,  within  an  in?olncm  tfiat  imitates  a  raljx.  It  it  beat 
nemplified  m  the  Dandelion  and  in  Chiooot;  (Fig.  266).  Each  one  of 
Ikse  itrapg  or  Ugti^,  looking  like  to  nun;  petals,  is  the  corolla  of  a  die- 


tfw*  fewer ;  the  bate  is  a  short  tube,  which  opens  ont  into  the  lignle :  the 
Ire  minute  teeth  at  the  end  indicate  the  number  of  constituent  petala.  So 
Ihii  is  a  kind  of  yamopetalona  corolla,  which  is  open  nloog  one  side  nearly 

FU.  2S6.  Two  flowoheadj  of  Oilooorr. 

Re.  3BT.   One  of  them  half  mt  awari  batt«r  ■howin?  wnae  of  tk  flowtts. 
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to  the  haM,  and  ontaprttd.    IIm  naton  of  toA  a  floroOk  (uid  ol  Mtt  ri^ 

DMU  alio,  to  be  eiplained  in  the  nest  aectioD)  is  iUaatrated  bf  ^  flovat 

of  &  Lobelia,  Tig.  S8S. 
868.   In  AateTB,  Daisies,  Sunflover,  Cweopsia  (Fig.  868),  and  the  Hke, 

onij  the  maiginal  (or  Jb^r)  coroUaa  an  lignlate ;  tbe  rat  (those  of  the 
Ditt)  air.  reguUri;  gunopelalons, 
tnbniar,  and  five-lobed  at  snmmiti 
7  but  th<ry  Bie  small  and  individuallj 
r  inoonapiouons,  only  tlie  tt^-fimotn 
making  a  show.  In  faot,  those  of 
Coreopsis  and  of  Sunflover  an 
eimpl;  for  show,  these  ray-floven 
being  not  only  iterite,  but  aw/nrf, 
that  is,  having  neither  stamens 
nor  pistil.    Bot  in  Asters,  Duaiee, 

Ooldoi-rods,  ud  the  like,  these  r^-flowen  are  pistillate  and  fertile,  serring 


Uwiefore  for  seed-bearing  as  well  as  for  show.    Let  it  not  be  su^Msed  Uim 
thu  show  is  Qselesa.    See  Section  XIII. 

S69.  Adnatlon,  or  Consolidation,  is  the  union  fA  the  members  of  paita 
belonging  to  different  circles  of  the  flower  (2B6).  It  is  of  conise  under- 
rtood  that  in  this  (as  hkewiee  in  coslesceuce)  the  parts  m  not  fbrmed  and 
then  oonjoincd,  but  are  produced  iu  union.  Thej  are  bom  united)  as  the 
term  ad»aU  implies.  To  illDatnte  this  kind  of  union,  take  tlie  accompany- 
ing  series  of  flowers  (Bg.  870-874),  shown  in  vertical  section.  In  the 
flnt,  Tig.  870,  Flai.flower,  there  is  no  adnation;  sepals,  petals,  and  eta- 
neni,  anfite  as  well  as  distinct,  being  separatel;  borne  on  tbe  receptacle^ 
one  circle  within  or  above  tlie  neit ;  onlj  the  Ave  pistils  have  their  ovaries 
ooalescent.  In  Fig.  871,  a  Cherry  flower,  the  petsla  and  stamens  are  borne 
on  the  tbroat  of  the  calyi-tabej  tbat  is,  tbe  sepals  ere  coalesoent  into  a  cup, 
and  tbe  petals  and  itamens  are  adnate  to  the  inner  fiice  of  this;  in  oilier 

TlO.  268.   Brad  of  flowers  ot  a  CoreopiU,  divided  lenphwise. 

Flo.  S6S.  A  slice  of  the  preoading  more  mUrgsd,  with  one  tnbol&r  perfect  floww 
la)  lift  staodlng  on  the  reoeptaele,  with  Its  brtetlet  or  chaff  (A),  one  Ugnlata  and 
nantTBl  nr.flower  (cc),  and  part  eit  snotbert  <U,  seetion  of  bracts  or  leaves  tt  the 
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words,  tlie  Mpalsi  peUij  ami  rtameiu  an  all  oontoliduted  up  to  a  oertaio 
beighU  In  Fig.  S78,  s  Purslane-flower,  the  aame  parU  are  adnate  to  oi 
eooBoluiated  with  the  ovarj  up  to 
ila  middle.  la  Fig.  873,  a  Haw- 
thorn-flower, the  coDBolidatioii  ha*  f| 
extended  over  the  whole  ovary ; 
and  petals  and  stamens  are  adnate  < 
to  tlie  calyx  still  further.  In  Fig. 
971,  a  Cianberrj-btossom,  it  is  the 
■une  except  that  all  the  parts  are 
bee  at  the  same  height;  all  seem 
to  arise  from  the  top  of  the  oTary, 

270.  In  botanical  desoriptioD, 
to  egress  terselj  such  diffeteocea 
in  the  rdadon  of  Uiese  organs  to 
the  pistil,  the  J  are  said  to  be 

Sgpogpumt  (i.  e.  under  the  pis- 
til) when  the;  are  alI/-M,  that  i^ 
Dot  adnato  to  pistil  nor  oHlnate 
with  each  other,  as  in  Fig.  S70. 

Perigyiunu  (around  the  pistil) 
when  connate  with  each  other,  . 
that  is,  when  pet«U  and  stwnois 
ate  i»trted  or  borne  on  the  calyx, 
whether  aa  in  Cherry-flowera  (F^. 
S71)  they  are  free  from  the  pistil, 
or  as  in  Ponkne  and  Hawthorn 
(Fig.  97i,  873)  the;  are  also  ad- 
nate below  to  the  onr;. 

Bfij/fium*  [on  the  orary)  when 
■o  adnate  that  all  these  parts  ap- 
pear to  arise  from  the  very  summit  of  the  ovary,  i 
last  two  terms  aio  not  veiy  deflnitely  distinguished. 

971.  Another  and  a  simpler  form  of  eipresBion  is  to  deaoribe  parti  of 
tke  flower  as  being 

Frm,  when  not  united  with  or  interted  npon  other  parts. 

DiiHnet,  when  parte  of  the  same  kind  are  not  united.  This  term  is  the 
eoasterp4rt  of  ooaleeoent,  aa  free  is  the  counterpart  of  adnate.  Uan; 
writers  ose  the  term  "  free  "  indisoriminatel;  for  both ;  but  it  is  better  to 
distiDgnish  tbeitL 

TVk  270    Tluc-flower  In  wctlon;  ths  puts  all  free,  — liTpogyuoiis. 

TtO,  871.   Chen7-flowerhiMetloa)petaIiaDd(t*meiuidnaLB  lotvbsol  calvz,  - 


s  in  Fig,  874.    llw 
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ComuU  is  s  term  oomnMHi  for  eHher  not  fine  or  not  diifinct.  Hut  b,  fdf 
futi  united  congeuitAll;,  vhether  of  same  or  of  diOerent  kind*. 
JdaaU,  as  pnqiei^  oaed,  ralates  Ui  the  imioa  of  diaiiiniilaj  putfc 

S7S>  In  still  mother  form  of  ei- 
preedon,  the  terms  superior  aud 
inferior  have  been  lUQch  used  in 
the  sense  of  above  and  below. 

St^erior  ia  said  of  the  ovacj  <A 
Flax-floirer,  Cbercj,  etc,  because 
above  tlie  other  parts  \  it  is  equi^ 
aleot  to  "ovary  free."  Or  it  ii 
said  of  the  calyx,  etc.,  when  above 
■"  the  ovaiy,  as  in  Fig.  873-276. 

IwfirioT,  when  applied  to  the 
ovary,  means  the  same  as  "  calyx 
■dnate;"  when  applied  to  the  flo- 
ral envelopes,  it  awaos  that  they 

873.  lositloB  of  Flower  or 
of  Its  Parts.  The  terms  superior 
and  inferior,  or  upper  and  lower, 
are  also  used  to  indicate  the  relative 
position  of  the  parts  of  a  flower  in 
^*  reference  to  the  axis  of  inflon^ 

Deuce.    An  axtlUrj  flower  ataiids  between  the  bract  or  leaf  which  sub- 
tends it  and  the  axis  or  stem  which  bears  this  bract 
Q  or    leaf.     This  is    rcpieaented   in 

sectional  diogrums  (as  in  Fi^.  875, 
276)  by  a  tranaverae  line  for  the 
bract,  and  a  small  circle  for  tl 
of  infloreacence.  Now  the  side  o 
the  blossom  which  hces  the  bract 
is  the 

.^ji/eribr,  or /M^triw,  or  Zoiwr  side; 
while  the  side  next  the  axis  ia  the  gn 

Potttrwr,  or  Suffriof,  or  U^p^r  side  of  the  flower. 
S74.    So,  intlie]BbiatGCorona(F;g.356-25S},  the  tip  which  iaoompoam 
of  three  of  tlie  five  petals  \i\\\&Riitenor,  or  tn/Mbr,  or  JtiKwr  lipj  the  othei 
IS  the  jtoitenoT,  or  taperior,  or  upper  lip. 

Pia.  273.  HawthorD-bloOToni  tn  section;  puii  adnata  to  whola  face  ef  ovary, 
ud  with  each  other  beyond;  another  grade  of  parigjmom. 

Fio.  274.  Cranbeny-blotBom  in  eection;  parU  epigynona. 

ho.  275.  Diagnm  of  paplUonaceoui  flower  (RobioU,  Fig.  2S1).  with  tnaot  ba- 
lowj  aiix  ciriiiflnrewni^H  almve 

FlO.  3711     Diurmin   ^r  Vmict-nower.  snowlnff  thaielatloii  or  ;wru  ta  oraot  aim 
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875.  In  Violets  (Fig.  238,  276),  the  odd  sepal  is  posterior  (next  the 
ixis) ;  the  odd  petal  is  therefore  auterior,  or  next  the  subtending  leaf.  In 
the  papilionaceous  flower  (Pig.  261»  and  diagram,  Fig.  275),  the  odd  sepal  is 
anterior,  and  so  two  sepals  are  posterior;  consequentlj,  by  the  alternation, 
the  odd  petal  (the  st<andard)  is  posterior  or  upper,  and  the  two  petals  form- 
ing the  keel  are  anterior  or  lower. 

I  5.  ARRANGEMENT  OF  PARTS  IN  THE  BUDl 

276.  uSstivation  was  the  fancifiil  name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  denote 
the  disposition  of  the  parts,  especially  the  leaves  of  the  flower,  before  Jfi- 
(iem,  L  e.  before  the  blossom  opens.  Prajhraiion,  a  better  term,  is  some- 
times used.  This  is  of  importance  in  distinguishing  different  families  or 
genera  of  plants,  being  generally  uniform  in  each.  The  estivation  is  best 
seen  by  making  a  slice  across  the  flower>bud ;  and  it  may  be  expressed  in 
diagrams,  as  in  the  accompanying  figures. 

877.  The  pieces  of  the  calyx  or  the  corolla  either  overiap  each  other  in 
the  bud,  or  they  do  not.     When  they  do  not  overlap,  the  sstivation  is 

Falvaie,  when  the  pieces  meet  each  other  by  their 
abnipt  edges,  without  any  infolding  or  overlapping; 
as  the  calyx  of  the  Linden  or  Basswood  (Fig.  277). 
IndupUeate,  which  is  valvate  with  the  margins  of 
each  piece  projecting  inwards,  as  in  the  calyx  of  a 
common  Virgin's-bower,  Fig.  278,  or 

Litolute,  which  is  the  same  but  the  margins  rolled 
inward,  as  in  most  of  the  laiige-flowered  species  of 
Clematis,  Fig.  279. 

f,  a  rarer  modification  of  valvate,  is  similar  but  with  margins 

projecting  outward. 

(q*^  Open,  the  parts  not  touching  m  the  bud,  as 

IqV      Q;   the  calyx  of  Mignonette. 

\q      0/       ^^'  ^^^  ^^®  pieces  overkp  in  the  bud,  it 

^G)        b  in  one  of  two  ways ;  either  every  piece  has 

_^  one  edge  in  and  one  edge  out,  or  some  pieces 

are  wholly  outside  and  others  wholly  inside.    In 
(be  first  case  the  estivation  is 

OoHvotute,  abo  named  Contorted  or  Twisted,  as  in  Fig.  280,  a  cross-sec- 
tion of  a  corolla  very  strongly  thus  convolute  or  rolled  up  together,  and  in 
the  oorolb  of  a  Flax-flower  (Fig.  281),  where  the  petals  only  moderately 
overlap  in  thb  way.    Here  one  edge  of  every  petal  covers  the  next  before 


Pm.  277.  Diagram  of  a  flower  of  Linden^  showing  the  caljrz  valvate  and  corolla 
fiabricate  in  the  bud,  etc 

Fio.  278.  Valvate-indnplioate  astivation  of  calyx  of  common  Virgin's-bower, 
V^o*  27A>  Valvate-involute  oistivatiGn  of  same  in  Vine-bower,  Gbmatis  Vitialla. 
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ik»  vUb  ifei  other  edgp  b  covered  by  tlw  iieii  behind  it    The  other  mode 
is  the 
ImbrieaU  oi  Iwibrieatedy  in  which  the  outer  parts  cover  or  ovedap  the 

inner  so  as  to  "  break  joints,*'  like  tiles 
or  shingles  on  a  roof ;  whence  the  name. 
When  the  parts  are  three,  the  first  or  /I 
oatennost  is  wholly  external,  the  third 
wholly  internal,  the  second  has  one 
margin  covered  by  the  first  while  the 
other  overlaps  tlie  third  or  innermost 
piece:  this  is  the  arrangement  of  alternate  three- 
ranked  leaves  (187).  When  there  are  five  pieces,  as  in  the  corolk  of  Hg. 
985,  and  calyx  of  Fig.  881,  as  also  of  Eig.  841,  876,  two  are  external, 
two  an  internal,  and  one  (the  third  in  the  spiral)  has  one  edge  covered 

by  the  ontermost,  while  its  other  edge  covera  the  in- 
nermost; which  is  jnst  the  five-ranked  arrangement  of 
alternate  leaves  (188).  WhcD  the  pieces  are  four,  two 
are  oater  and  two  are  inner;  which  answen  to  the  ar- 
nmgement  of  opposite  leaves. 

979.  The  imbricate  and  the  convolute  modes  some, 
times  vary  one  into  the  other,  especially  in  the  corolla. 

880.  In  a  gamopetalous  corolla  or  gamosepalons  calyx, 
the  shape  of  the  tube  in  the  bud  may  sometimes  be  notice- 
able.   It  may  be 

PUeate  or  Plaited,  that  is,  folded  lengthwise;  and  tlie 
plaits  may  either  be  turned  outwards,  forming  projecting 
ridges,  as  in  the  corolla  of  Cumpannla;  or  turned  in- 
wards, as  in  that  of  Gentian  Belladonna ;  or 
Supenxdmte,  when  the  phdts  are  oonvolutely  wrapped 
round  each  other,  as  b  the  oordUbk  of  Morning  Gloiy  and  of  Stramonium, 
Pig.  889 


•Section   IX.    STAMENS  IN  PARTICULAR 

881  AndrGBOfiim  is  a  technical  name  for  the  staminate  system  ot  • 
flower  (that  is,  for  the  stamens  taken  together),  which  it  is  sometimes  con- 
venient to  use.  The  preceding  section  has  dealt  with  modifications  of  the 
flower  pertaining  mainly  to  calyx  and  corolla  Those  relating  to  the  sta- 
mens are  now  to  be  indicated.    Mrst  as  to 


Fio.  280.  Convolnte  nstiratloD,  as  tn  the  oorolla-lobes  of  Oleander. 

Fio.  28L  Diagram  of  a  Flax-flower}  calyx  inibricated  and  eoioQa  eonvointa  it 
tbebnd. 

Pio.  282.  Upper  part  of  corolla  of  Datuft  Stnoioniun  In  the  had ;  and  hetov 
a  eeetion  ihowing  the  oonvolntlon  of  the  plaits. 
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383.  lassrtlon,  or  plaoe  of  ftttaolunenL  The  atuuna  utullj  go  with 
ttw  petals.     Not  ntelj  tbe;  are 

fyifttaloti,  that  ia,  iiuerted 
on  (or  adnate  to)  the  corolla,  u 
in  1%.  383.  When  free  froiD 
the  corolla,  thej  maj  be 

HfpoffjmoMM,  in&erted  on  the 
leceptacie  onder  the  pittil  or 
gjiuEciom. 

PerigfMoaM,  inserted  on  the 
aJji,  that  is,  with  the  bwer 
part  of  Alameoi  adnata  to  the 
aljn-tube. 

B^ggnouM,  borne  appareatij  on  the  top  of  the  ovarj ;  all  whiob  ia  ex- 
pluned  in  Fig.  S70-274. 
^fna»droiu  is  another  term  relating  to  insertion  of  rarer  ooonrrence, 
that  is,  where  the  stamens  are 
inserted  od  (in  otter  words, 
adnate  to)   the  aljle,  aa  in 
^  Ladi's  Slipper  (Fig.  S84),  and  ^. 
intheOrcbis  (amilj  generally, 
883.  In  Bslation  to  eaob 
'  Other,  stamens  ai 
mooly 

DUtiiiel,  that  is,  without  any   : 
union  with  each  otter, 
when    united,   the    foUoiring 
IM  technical  terms   of  long   use   3W 

indicate  their  modes  of  mutual  counection  :  — 

Mii»adelphoKt  (from  two  Qreek  words,  meaning  "in  one  brotherhood  "), 
when  united  hy  their  filaments  into  one  set,  usuaUj  into  a  ring  or  cup 
below,  or  into  a  tube,  aa  in  the  Mallow  Family  (Fig.  886),  the  Psssion- 
Sower  (Fig.  260),  the  LnjHne  (Fig.  287),  and  in  Lobelia  (Fig  285). 

Diaddpiom  (meaning  in  two  brotherhoods),  when  united  b;  the  filk- 
toeata  into  two  sets,  aa  in  the  Pea  and  moat  of  its  near  relatiTes  (Fig.  SS8), 
usually  nine  in  oue  set,  and  one  in  the  other. 

Truidtlphoiu  (three  brotherhoods),  when  the  filanteota  are  united  in  three 
Hts  or  cluslers,  aa  in  most  apeoiea  of  Hypericum. 

Fid.  283.  Corolla  of  Momlng  Qlory  laid  open,  to  show  ths  Arc  staueni  iuaartcd 
m  it,  aev  the  baui. 

Fia  281.  3tyle  of  a  Lady's  Sl[pp«r  (Cypripedium),  and  ■t&meiu  united  with  it ; 
*i  a,  tbe  anthers  or  the  two  good  stamens ;  it,  an  abortive  aUmen,  irkst  ihould 
t*  its  anther  changed  into  s  petal-like  body  ;  ttig,  the  Btigma, 

no.  285.  Flowerof  Lobelia  urdlnalia,  Cardinal  Hower;  corolla  making  approach 
to  the  Ugulate  Tonn  I  fllamenti  (j()  monadalphou 
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Pentai^kou*  (fire  brotherhocKU),  when  in  five  seta,  as  in  some  spedea 

of  Hypericum  and  in  American  Liodeu  {Stg.  877,  289). 

Folgatkiphotu  (man;  or  sevetal 
brotlierhixHls)  ia  tlie  Ctrm  geuerallj 
emplojed  wlien  tlieso  sets  are  several, 
or  evcQ  more  tiiiu  two,  aud  Uie  pur- 
I  ticukr  Quuiber  is  left  uiispecilied. 
Tbesti  terms  all  relitte  to  tUe  lik- 
menla. 

Sfngatttumt  is  the  term  to  denote 
thatslamens  bare  their uitbero  uuited, 
coalesceut  into  a  ring  or  tube ;  as  in 
Lobelia  (Fig.  285),  iu  Violets,  and  in 
all  of  tbe  great  taiuilj  of  CoinposiUe. 
9S4.  Their  Number  b  a  flower  is  commonlj  expressed  directly,  but 
sometinies  adjectivelj,  by  a  series  of  terms  vhich  were  tlie  uttine  o[  classea 
in  the  LiiinEean  artiGcial  system,  of  which  the  foUowiug  uames,  as  also  the 
preceding,  are  a  surviTsI ;  — 
Monandrott,  i.  e.  solitarj-stamened,  when  the  flower  has  only  one  stanteo, 
Diaadrous,  when  it  has  two  atameos  oidy, 
Triandroiu,  when  it  has  three 
stamros,  ||f^ 

Telrandrom,  wlieo  it  has  four  1 7 1 H 

stamens,  If     I 

PeKlandroia,   when   it    has  II   J/ 

five  stamens,  A|n 

Uexandroui,  when  with  aiz  ^llll 

sUnipns,  and  so  od  to 

Pdgandrmt,   when    it    has  ^  390  391 

man;  Btamens,  or  more  than  a  dosen. 

285.  For  which  terma,  see  the  Glossary.  They  are  all  Greek  nnmerab 
prefixed  to  -andria  (from  the  Greek),  which  Linntens  nsed  for  an/lratdnK. 
and  are  made  into  an  English  adjective,  -andrOM.  Two  other  terms,  of 
same  origin,  designate  particular  cases  of  number  {four  or  six)  in  con- 
nection with  unequal  length.     Namely,  the  stamens  are 

Didyiaaom,  when,  being  only  foqr,  they  form  two  pairs,  one  pair  longer 
than  the  other,  as  in  the  Trumpet  Creeper,  in  Gerardia  (Fig.  2fi3),  etc. 

Fro.  286.  Flower  of  a  Mallow,  with  calyx  and  corolla  cut  away ;  showinft  rooD»- 
delphoHB  ntaniens. 

Fio.287,  Monadelphous  stamens  of  Lnplne.  288.  DUaelphomstamenBjSaiidl) 
oraPra.hlooRom. 

Fio.  289.  Oneot  the  five  BtamBn-clnatersofthe  flower  of  American  Linden,  with 
accompanyinjr  scale.  The  flve  darters  are  ahown  in  (action  In  the  dia«i»ni  of  this 
flower,  Fig.  277. 

Fio.  290.  Five  >7ngenealoni  rtamen*  of  a  Coreopsis.  291.  Same,  wiOi  tube  laid 
9pm  and  diifdaysd. 
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TeirtufynawtoWf  vhen,  being  ody  wn^  foar  of  them  surpass  the  other 
two,  as  in  the  Mustard-flower  and  all  the  Cruciferous  family.  Fig.  S35. 

286.  The  Filament  is  a  kind  of  stalk  to  the  anther,  commonly  slender 
or  thread-like :  it  is  to  the  anther  nearly  what  the  petiole  is  to  the  blade  of 
a  leaf.  Therefore  it  is  not  an  essential  part.  As  a  leaf  may  be  without 
a  stalk,  so  the  anther  may  be  Sessile,  or  without  a  filament. 

887.  The  Anther  is  the  essential  part  of  the  stamen.  It  is  a  sort  of 
case,  filled  with  a  fine  powder,  tAe  Folien,  which  serves  to  fertilize  the  pis- 
til, so  that  it  may  perfect  seeds.    The  anther  is  said  to  be 

Lmaie  (as  in  Fig.  292),  when  it  is  attached  by  its  base  to  the  very  apex 
of  the  fihunent,  turning  neither  inward  nor  outward ; 

JdHoie  (as  m  Fig.  393),  when  attached 
as  it  were  by  one  face,  usually  for  its  whole 
length,  to  the  side  of  a  continuation  of  the 
filament ;  and 

FersaiUe  (as  in  Fig.  294),  when  fixed  by 
or  near  its  middle  only  to  the  very  point  of 
the  filament)  so  as  to  swing  loosely,  as  in 
the  Lily,  in  Grasses,  etc.  Versatile  or  ad- 
nate  anthers  are 

Inirarse,  or  IneumbeiU,  when  facing  in- 
ward, that  is,  toward  the  centre  of  the  flow- 
er, as  in  Magnolia,  Water-Lily,  etc. 

Extrone,  when  facing  outwardly,  as  in  the  Tulip-tree. 

288.  Rarely  does  a  stamen  bear  any  resemblance  to  a  lea^ 
or  even  to  a  petal  or  flower-leaf.  Nevertheless,  the  botanist's 
idea  of  a  stamen  is  that  it  answers  to  a  leaf  developed  in  a 
peculiar  form  and  for  a  special  purpose.  In  the  filament  he 
sees  the  stalk  of  the  leaf;  in  the  anther,  the  blade.  The 
blade  of  a  leaf  consists  of  two  similar  sides ;  so  the  anther 
consists  of  two  Lobes  or  Cells,  one  answering  to  the  left,  the 
other  to  the  right,  side  of  the  blade.  The  two  lobes  are  often 
connected  by  a  prolongation  of  the  filament,  which  answers 
to  the  midrib  of  a  leaf ;  this  is  called  the  Connective.  This 
is  conspicuous  in  Fig.  292,  where  the  eonuective  is  so  broad 
that  it  separates  the  two  cells  of  the  anther  to  $:ome  distance. 

289.  A  simple  conception  of  the  morphological  relation  of 
an  anther  to  a  leaf  is  given  in  Fig.  295,  an  ideal  figure,  the  lower  part  rep- 
resenting a  stamen  with  the  top  of  its  anther  cut  away ;  the  upper,  the 
oorresponding  upper  part  of  a  leaf. 

FiQ.  292.  Stamen  of  Isopymm,  with  innate  anther.  293.  Of  Tnlip-tree,  with 
idnate  (and  eztrorse)  anther.    294.  Of  Evening  Primrose,  with  versatile  anther. 

Fio.  295.  Diagram  of  the  lower  part  of  an  anther,  cat  across  aliove,  and  the  upper 
part  of  a  leaf,  to  show  how  the  one  answers  to  the  other;  the  filament  to  petiole, 
the  oonnective  to  midzib;  the  two  ceUa  to  the  right  and  left  halves  of  the  Uada. 
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990.  8o  anthen  aie  generally  two-celled.  But  as  the  pollen  begias  to 
form  in  two  parts  of  each  cell  (the  anterior  and  the  posterior),  sometimes 
these  two  strata  are  not  confluent,  and  the  anther  even  at  maturity  may  be 
fimr-celiedf  as  in  Moonseed  (Fig.  296) ;  or  rather,  in  that  case  (the  word 

eeU  being  used  for  each  lateral  half  of  the 
f^F\  ^^^^^  f^  "^  organ),  it  b  iwo-eelM,  but  the  cells  bUoeel' 
LU      /Nj    W^    late. 

291.  But  anthers  may  become  ome'Celled, 
and  that  either  by  conflueuoe  or  by  sappres- 


/ 
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898.  By  oonfluenoe,  when  tiie  two  ceils 
run  together  into  one,  as  they  nearly  do  in 
most  species  of  Pentstemou  (Fig.  897),  mon 
so  in  Monarda  (Fig.  300),  and  completely 
m  the  Mallow  (Fig.  298)  and  all  the  Mallow  family. 


Fio.  296.  Stamen  of  MoonBeed,  with  anther  cut  across;  this  4-oeUed,  or  rather  4- 
looellate. 

Fio.  297.  Stamen  of  Pentstemon  pnbesoens;  the  two  anther-eells  diveiging,  and 
almost  confluent. 

Flo.  298.  Stamen  of  Mallow  ;  the  anther  supposed  to  answer  to  that  of  Fig.  297, 
but  the  cells  completely  confluent  into  one. 

Fio.  299.  Stamen  of  Qlobe  Amaranth ;  very  short  filament  bearing  a  single 
anther-cell;  it  is  open  from  top  to  bottom,  showing  the  pollen  within. 

Fio.  300-305.  Stamens  of  several  plants  of  the  Labiate  or  Mint  Family.  Fio. 
800.  Of  a  Monarda :  the  two  anthercells  with  bases  divei^ent  so  that  they  are 
transverse  to  the  filament,  and  their  contiguous  tips  confluent,  so  as  to  form  one 
cell  opening  by  a  continuous  line.  Fig.  301.  Of  a  Calaminthat  the  broad  connec- 
tive separating  the  two  cells.  Fio.  802.  Of  a  Sage  (Salvia  Tezana  ;  with  long  and 
slender  connective  resembling  forks  of  the  filament,  one  bearing  a  good  anther-eell; 
the  other  an  abortive  or  poor  one.  Fio.  808.  Another  Sage  (S.  eoccinea),  W7th 
eonneddve  longer  and  more  thread-shaped,  the  lower  fork  having  its  anther-cell 
wholly  wanting.  Fro.  804.  Of  a  White  Sage,  Andibertia  grandiflora;  the  lowet 
fork  of  connective  a  mere  vestige.  Fio.  306.  Of  another  White  Sage  (A.  staehy- 
Okies),  the  lower  fork  of  connective  suppressed. 
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893.  Bjr  sappieasioik  in  certain  oases  tbe  anther  may  be  ndnoed  to  one 
cell  or  halved.  In  Globe  Amaianth  (Fig.  399)  there  is  a  single  cell  without 
▼estige  of  any  other.  Different  species  of  Sage  and  of  the  White  Sages  of 
Gaiifomia  show  various  grades  of  abortion  of  one  of  the  anther-cells,  along 
with  a  singular  lengthening  of  the  connective  (Fig.  303-306). 

894.  The  splitting  open  of  an  anther  for  the  disdiarge  of  its  pollen  is 
termed  its  Dekueenee, 

895.  As  the  figures  show,  this  is  commonly  by  a  line  along  the  whoif; 
length    of  each  cell,  either  lateral  or, 

when  the  anthers  are  extrorse,  often 
along  the  outer  £eu%,  and  when  introrse, 
along  the  inner  face  of  each  cell.  Some- 
times the  opening  is  only  by  a  chink,  hole, 
or  pore  at  the  top,  as  in  the  Aaalea,  Py- 
rola  (Fig.  307),  etc. ;  sometimes  a  part  of 
the  fiaoe  separates  as  a  sort  of  trap-door 
(or  valre),  hinged  at  the  top,  and  open« 
ing  to  allow  the  escape  of  the  pollen, 
IS  in  the  Sassafras,  Spioe-bush,  and  Barbeny  (Fig.  808). 

896.  Fbllen.  This  is  the  powdery  matter,  commonly  of  a  ycDow  color, 
which  fills  the  cells  of  the  anther,  and  is  dischaiged  during  blossoming. 
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after  which  the  stamens  generally  fall  or  wither  away.  Under  the  micro- 
scope it  is  found  to  consist  of  grains,  usually  round  or  oval,  and  all  alike 
in  the  same  species,  but  very  different  in  di£Earent  planta.    So  thai  the 
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plant  may  sometimes  be  recognized  from  tbe  pollen  alone, 
ire  shown  in  the  accompan.ving  figures. 


818 

Several  forms 


Flo.  906.  Stamen  with  the  nsnal  dehiRcence  of  auther  dowr.  the  side  of  each  cell. 

Via.  307.  Stamen  of  Pyrola;  cells  opening  by  a  terminal  hole. 

Pio.  908-   Stamen  of  Barberry;  cells  of  anther  each  opening  by  an  uplifted  valve. 

Fio.  909.  Magnified  pollen  of  a  Lily,  smooth  and  oval;  310,  of  Eehinocystis, 
grooved  lengthwise;  311,  of  Sicyos,  with  bristly  points  and  smooth  bands;  312,  of 
Musk  Plant  (Mimnlns),  with  spiral  grooves;  313,  of  Succory,  twelve-sided  and 
4otted. 

Fia  814.  Magnified  pollen  of  Hibiscus  and  other  Mallow-plants,  beset  with 
pHekly  projections ;  315.  of  Circea,  with  angles  bearing  little  lobes;  816.  of  Fvan- 
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8S7.  An  oidinuj  poQen-gnin  hu  two  oottts;  the  outer  ooat  Uiiokiah, 
bat  weak,  snd  freqaentlj  adorned  with  linea  or  bands,  or  studded  with 
points ;  the  inner  cost  Is  etlremely  tbiu  and  delicate,  but  exteusifale,  and 
its  CBvit;  when  fieah  oonUina  a  thickish  protoplasmic  Qoid,  often  rendered 
torbid  bj  an  immeuae  number  of  minute  particles  that  float  in  it.  As  the 
pollen  maturea  this  fluid  usually  dries  up,  but  the  protoplasm  does  not  lose 
its  vil&lity.  Wlien  the  grain  is  wetted  it  absorbs  water,  swells  up,  and  ii 
apt  to  burst,  discharging  the  contents.  But  when  weak 
>;rup  is  used  it  absorbs  ^iis  slowly,  and  the  tough  ■ 
oer  coat  will  sometimes  break  through  Uie  outer  and 
begin  a  kind  of  growth,  like  that  which  lakes  place  when 
the  poUcD  is  placed  upon  the  stagma. 

398.  Some  pollen  •  grains  are,  as  it 
wei«,  lobed  (as  iu  Fig.  316,  316),  or 
formed  of  four  gruns  united  (as  in  the 
Heftth  famil;.  Fig.  317) :  that  of  Pine 
(Fig.  318)  has  a  lat^  rounded  and  empt? 
bladder-like  eipansian  upou  each  aide. 
Tliis  renders  such  pollen  verj  buojant, 
and  capable  of  being  tisns- 
porled  to  a  great  distanoe 
bj  die  wind. 

S99.  In  species  of  A 
rimple  grains  lightl;  cohere 
into  globular  pellets.     In    ' 

Milkweeds   and    in    most         SU  W  M 

Orahids  all  tlie  pollen  of  an 

anther-cell  is  compacted  or  ooherent  into  one  maaa,  called  a  PeUtn  mait,  <x 
PoLUxiUH,  plural  PoujHU.    (Fig.  319-392.) 

lug  PrimroM,  ths  thrae  1ob«  u  Urg«  u  th«  ccntnl  bodyi  SVIr-ot  Kalmla,  tonr 
grains  united,  u  in  noet  of  tb«  H»th  tiaailj;  SIS,  of  Piue,  m  It  were  of  threa 
gralna  or  cell)  united ;   tbe  UUral  empty  Bad  light. 

rio.  S16.  Pollen,  a  pair  of  poUinU  of  «  Milkwasd,  Aacleplu,  attsolied  by  stalks 
to  a  glandi  moderately  mtgnided. 

Fia.  32a  Polllninm  of  an  Orchu  (Habeuaria),  with  it*  stalk  attached  t«  a 
Bticky  gland;  magnified.  321.  Some  of  the  packets  or  partial  polliuia,  of  which 
Pig.  320  b  made  np,  moramagniaed. 

Pto.  S23.  One  of  the  partial  poltlnia,  torn  np  at  top  to  diow  tbe  gialos  (whkfe 
id  of  four),  and  highly  magnlAad. 
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SBonoii  X.    PISTILS  IN  PABTICULAB. 

I  1.    ANQIOSPBRMOUS  OB  ORDINARY  GTNCBCIUM. 

800.  Gynodoiiim  is  the  teohnioftl  name  for  the  pistil  or  pistili  of  a 
flower  taken  oolleotivelj,  or  for  whatever  stands  in  place  of  these.  The 
raiioQs  modifications  of  the  gynoociam  and  the  terms  which  relate  to 
them  require  particahir  attention. 

301.  Thb  PiffTHi,  when  only  one^  ooonpies  the  centre  of  the  flower; 
when  there  are  two  pistils,  they  stand  facing  each  other  in  the  centre  ol 
the  flower ;  when  several,  they  commonly  form  a  ring  or  circle;  and  when 
very  numeroos,  they  are  generally  crowded  in  rows  or  spirals  on  the  sur- 
face  of  a  more  or  less  enlarged  or  elongated  receptacle.  Their  number 
gives  rise  to  certain  terms,  the  counterpart  of  those  used  for  stamens  (384), 
which  are  survivals  of  the  names  of  orders  in  the  Linniean  artificial  system. 
The  names  were  coined  by  prefixing  Greek  numerals  to  •^jwta  used  for 
gynoscium,  and  changed  into  adjectives  in  the  form  of  -gymms.  That  is,  a 
flower  is 

MonogynofM,  when  it  has  a  single  pistil,  whether  that  be  simple  or  com 
pound; 

Digyjumt^  when  it  has  only  two  pistils;  Trigynoui^  when  with  three; 
TeiraggnouM,  with  four;  Fentagywoms^  with  five;  Hexaggnout,  with  six; 
and  so  on  to  Fofygywms,  with  many  pistils. 

302.  The  Parts  of  a  Complete  Pistil,  as  already  twice  explained  (16, 
236),  are  the  Ova&y,  the  Style,  and  the  Stioma.  The  ovary  is  one  es- 
sential part:  it  contains  the  rudiments  of  seeds,  called  Ottjles.  The 
stigma  at  the  summit  is  also  essential :  it  receives  the  pollen,  which  fe]> 
tilizes  the  ovules  in  order  that  they  may  become  seeds.  But  the  style, 
commonly  a  tapering  or  slender  column  borne  on  the  summit  of  the  ovary, 
and  bearing  the  stigma  on  its  apex  or  its  side,  is  no  more  necessary  to  a 
pistQ  than  the  filament  is  to  the  stamen.  Accordingly,  there  is  no  style  in 
many  pistils :  in  these  the  stigma  is  sessile^  that  is,  rests  directly  on  the 
ovary  (as  ic  Fig.  326).  The  stigma  is  very  various  in  shape  and  appear- 
ance, being  sometimes  a  little  knob  (as  in  the  Cherry,  Fig.  271),  sometimes 
a  point  or  small  surface  of  bare  tissue  (as  in  Fig.  327-330),  and  sometimes 
a  longitudinal  crest  or  line  (as  in  Fig.  324,  341-343),  or  it  may  occupy  the 
whole  length  of  the  style,  as  in  Fig.  331. 

303.  The  word  Pistil  (Latin,  Pittillum)  means  a  pestle.  It  came  Into 
use  in  the  first  place  for  such  flowers  as  those  of  Crown  Imperial,  or  Lily, 
m  which  the  pistil  in  the  centre  was  likened  to  the  pestle,  and  the  perianth 
tioond  it  to  the  mortar,  of  the  apothecary. 

804.  A  pistil  is  either  iimple  or  compound.  It  is  simple  when  it  answers 
to  a  single  flower-leaf,  compound  when  it  answers  to  two  or  three,  or  a 
faOer  circle  of  such  leaves  ooxgoined. 
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306.  Oaipsla.  It  is  oonTeoieat  to  have  a  attae  for  each  Bower-leal  of 
Uie  gjuoBcium ;  so  it  is  called  a  Carpel,  b  Latin  Carpellum  or  Carpijimm. 
A  simple  pistil  is  a  carpel.  Eacli  compouent  flower-leaf  of  a  compoaiut 
pistil  is  likewise  a  carpel.  WLeu  a  flover  lias  two  or  more  pistils,  tliese 
of  course  are  simple  pistils,  that  is,  separate  carpels  or  [Hstil-leaTes.  Tiiere 
ma;  be  onlj  a  single  simple  pistil  to  the  ftower,  as  in  a  Pea  or  Chenj 
tibssoni  (Fig.  971) ;  there  maj  be  two  such,  as  iu  man;  Saxifrages ;  or 
man;,  aa  in  the  Strawberry.  More  commonl;  the  single  pistil  in  tbe 
centre  of  a  blossom  is  a  compound  one.  Thca  there  is  seldom  much 
difficult;  in  asoertaimng  the  number  of  oarpels  or  pistil-leavea  that  com- 

806.  The  Simple  Pistil,  viewed  morphologicall;,  answeia  to  a  leaf- 
blade  with  margins  inourved  and  nuitcd  where  the;  meet,  so  forming  a 
closed  case  or  pod  (the  ovar;),  aod  bearing  ovules  at  tbe  soture  or  junctioii 
of  these  margins ;  a  taring  upper  portion  with  margins  similarl;  inrolled, 
(S  supposed  to  form  the  st^Ie ;  and  these  same  margins,  exposed  at  the  lip 
or  for  a  portion  of  the  lengtli,  become  the  stigma.  Compare,  under  this 
new,  ihe  three  accompanpng  figures. 

307.  Bo  a  simple  pistd  should  have  a  ooe.oelled  ovar;,  onl;  one  line  of 
attachment  for  the  OTules,  a  single  style, 
and  a  single  sligma.  Certua  variations 
from  this  normal  condition  which  some- 
times  occur  do  not  invulidale  this  mor- 

I  phological  conception.  For  instanoe,  the 
stigma  may  become  two.lobed  or  two- 
ridged,  beeanae  it  consists  of  two  leaf- 
margina,  as  Fig,  3S4  shows;  it  ma; 
become  S-locellate  b;  the  turning  or  grow> 
ing  inward  of  one  of  the  sutures,  so  as  to 
divide  the  cavit;. 

308.  Tliere  are  two  or  thiee  terms  wbich  primaril;  relate  to  the  parts 
of  a  simple  pistil  or  oarpel,  and  are  thence  carried  on  to  the  compoand 

pistil,  TIB.  !  — 

Ybhteal  Sdtdre,  the  line  which  answers  to  the  united  mai^ns  of  the 
carpel. leaf,  therefore  naturall;  called  a  suture  or  seam,  and  &e  ventral 
or  inner  one,  because  m  the  drcle  of  carpel-leaves  it  looks  inward  or  to  tbe 
centre  of  the  flower. 

DoRfiAL  Suture  is  the  line  down  the  back  of  the  carpel,  answering  tr 

Fio.  S2S.  An  inrolled  Emnll  leaf.  Inch  u  In  doubl^jlovered  Obarry  bloasonu  ii 
oRcn  seen  Id  occupy  the  place  of  ■  plNtll. 

Flo.  324.  A  einiple  pintil  {or  laopmim),  with  ovary  cut  nrrona  ;  tbe  iuner  (reoa 
tnl)  f«™  tiimo"!  towanl  th*  eye  i  the  oviilss  iwm  to  be  borne  on  the  ventral  snlure, 
sniwering  to  leafmstj^ni :  the  »tlgm»  above  seen  also  (o  answer  to  leaf-mai^ns. 

Fro.  836.   PoH  or  BJtnpla  piiUl  of  CsHha  or  Muah-Msrigold,  whiob  hsa  opened 
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the  midrib  of  the  leaf,— not  a  seam  therefore ;  bat  at  maturity  many  fruits, 
such  as  pearpods,  open  by  this  dorsal  as  well  as  by  the  Tentral  line. 

Pl^cbvta,  a  name  given  to  the  surface,  whatever  it  be,  whidi  bears 
the  ovules  and  seeds.  The  name  may  be  needless  when  the  ovules  grow 
directly  on  the  ventral  suture,  or  from  its  top  or  bottom ;  but  when  there 
are  many  ovules  there  is  usually  some  expansion  of  an  ovule-bearing 
or  seed-bearing  surface ;  as  is  seen  m  our  Mandrake  or  Podophyllum, 
Fig.  326. 

809.  A  Oompoaxul  Ftatfl  la  a  oombinatioii  of  two,  three,  or  a  greater 
onnber  of  pistil-leaves  or  carpels  in  a  cirde,  united  into  one  body,  at  least 
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by  their  ovaries.  The  annexed  figures  should  make  it  clear.  A  series 
of  Saxifrages  might  be  selected  the  gyncecium  of  which  would  show  every 
gradation  between  two  simple  pistils,  or  separate  carpels,  and  their  com- 
plete coalescence  into  one  compound  and  two-celled  ovary.  Even  when 
the  constituent  styles  and  stigmas  are  completely  coalesceut  into  one,  the 
nature  of  the  combination  is  usually  revealed  by  some  external  lines  or 
grooves,  or  (as  in  Tig.  328-330)  by  the  internal  partitions,  or  the  number 
of  the  placents.    The  simplest  case  of  compound  pistil  is  that 

310.  With  two  or  more  Cells  and  Azile  Plaoentae,  namely,  with  as 
many  cells  as  there  are  carpels,  that  have  united  to  compose  the  organ. 

Fia.  S26.  Simple  pistil  of  Podophyllttm,  out  across,  showing  ovules  borne  on 
plaomte. 

Fio.  327.  Pistil  of  a  Sazifnge,  of  two  simple  carpels  or  piBtiI4eaves,  united  at 
the  base  only,  cut  aciDss  both  above  and  below. 

fuk  328.  Compound  8^»rpellary  pistU  of  common  St.  JohnVwort,  cut  across : 
the  three  styles  separate. 

Fio.  329.  The  same  of  shmbby  St  John*s-wort ;  the  three  styles  as  well  as 
ovaries  here  united  into  one. 

Tio.  330.  Compound  S-carpellary  pistil  of  Tradescantia  or  Spiderwort ;  the  three 
■t%mas  as  well  as  styles  and  ovary  completely  ooalescent  into  one. 
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Sach  a  pistil  is  just  wliat  would  be  formed  if  the  simple  pistils  (two,  three, 

or  five  in  a  ciicle,  as  the  case  maj  be),  like  those  of  a  Peony  or  Stonecrop 

(Fig.  224,  82ft),  pressed  together  in  the  centre  of  the  flower, 

were  to  cohere  hj  their  contigaous  parts.    In  such  a  case 

the  plaoeuts  are  naturally  awile,  or  all  brought  together  in 

the  axis  or  centre ;  and  the  ovary  has  as  many  Dissbpiicekts, 

or  internal  PariMms,  as  there  are  carpeb  in  its  composition. 

For  these  are  the  contiguous  and  ooalesceut  wails  or  sides  of 

the  component  carpels.    When  such  pistils  ripen  into  pods, 

they  often  separate  along  these  lines  into  their  elementaiy 

carpeb. 

311.  One-oelled,  with  free  Central  Placenta.  The 
commoner  case  is  that  of  Purslane  (Fig.  272)  and  of  the 
Pink  and  Chiokweed  families  (Fig.  331,  332).  This  is  ex- 
plained by  supposing  that  the  partitions  (such  as  those  of 
Fig.  329;  have  eariy  vanished  or  have  been  suppressed.  In- 
deed, traces  of  them  may  often  be  detected  in  Pinks.  On  the  other  hano, 
it  is  equally  snpposable  that  in  the  Primula  family  the  free  central  is  de 
rived  from  parietal  placentation  by  the  carpels  bearing  ovules 
only  at  base,  and  forming  a  consolidated  common  placenta 
in  the  axis.    Mitella  and  Dionsea  help  out  this  conception. 

312.  One-celled,  with  Parietal  FlaoentsB.  In  this  not 
uncommon  case  it  is  conceived  that  the  two  or  three  or 
more  carpel-leaves  of  such  a  compound  pbtil  coalesce  by 
thdr  adjacent  edges,  just  as  sepal-leaves  do  to  form  a  gamo- 

sepalous  calyx» 
or  petals  to  form 
a  gamopetalous 
corolla,  and  as 
is  shown  in  the 
diagram.  Fig. 
333,  and  in  an 
actual  cross-sec- 
tion, Fig.  334.  Here  each  carpel  b  an  open  leaf,  or  with  some  introflexion 
rearing  ovules  along  its  margins ;  and  each  placenta  consists  of  the  ooo 


Fig.  331,  382.  Pistil  of  a  Sandwort,  with  vertical  and  transverse  section  of  the 
ovary :  free  central  placenta. 

Fia  833.   Plan  of  a  one-oaDed  ovary  of  three  carpel-leaves,  wKh  parietal  pla 
eents,  cut  across  below,  where  H  is  complete;  the  upper  part  showing  the  top  of 
the  three  leaves  it  is  composed  of,  approaching,  bat  not  united. 

Fio.  834.   Cross  section  of  the  ovary  of  Frost- weed  (Helianthemum),  with  three 
parietal  placente,  bearing  ovules. 

FlO.  886.  CroM  section  of  an  ovary  of  Hvpericnni  graveolens,  the  three  laiigs  pla 
eents  meeting  in  the  centre,  so  a)*  tn  form  a  three-celled  ovary.  33d.  Same  in  fruit 
the  pUi^ntflB  oow  ieparatf>  and  rounded 
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dguoDB  mufpna  of  tvo  piatilJMTes  grown  together.  There  is  eveij  gnd%- 
tioD  benreen  this  uul  tlie  three-oelled  ovai^  with  the  pUcentte  in  ilie  axis, 
nen  ia  the  same  genua,  Bometimes  even  ia  different  eb^ea  io  the  hcw 
potfl  (Tig.  936,  336> 

I  2.   aTHNOePERKOUa  OYKCBCIOH. 

SIS.  The  oidinuj  piatil  has  a  doead  orti;,  aad  ocooidingl;  the  poUee 
etn  act  upon  the  .oontained  ondea  onlj  iodireotl;,  thioogh  tbe  stigma 
This  is  expTGSsed  ia  a  term  of  Oraek  detiTation,  via. :  — 

Aitgioferwumt,  meamng  that  the  eaeda  are  bome  in  a  no  or  dosed 
neaeL    The  counterpart  term  ia 

Qfmiu)iperwu»a,  meaDing  naked-seeded.  Hub  kind  of  pistil,  or  ^jwa- 
MDiD,  the  amplest  of  all,  ;et  the  most  peooliiur,  ohaiaoterizea  the  Pine 
bni3y  and  iu  relatives. 

lU.  While  the  ordinatj  umple  pistil  is  eonoeind  b;  the  botaniit  lo 
^M^k  be  a  leaf  rolled  togetiier  into  a  closed  pod  (SOO),  those  of  the 
^■^  ^De,  Laroh  (Fig.  S37),  Cedar,  and  Arbor- Vitn  (Fig.  838, 
^RM^P    SS9)  are  opeD  leaves,  iu  the  &inn  of  scales,  each  bearing  two 

^@r         or  more  ovules  on  the  inner  face,  next  the  base.    At  the  time 
"^  of  blaMombg,  these  {natil-leaves  of  the  jonng  oone  diverge, 

and  tbe  pollen,  so  abnndanLl;  shed  from  the  atam- 
inste  blossoms,  foils  direotl;  opon  the  e^iosed 
oialee.  Afterward  the  soalee  close  over  each 
other  ontil  the  seeds  ate  ripe.  Then  the;  sepa- 
nte  that  the  seeds  ma;  be  shed.  As  the  pollen 
uts  directly  on  the  ovoles,  such  pistil  (or  organ 
acting  as  pistil)  has  DO  atigma. 

31&.  In  the  Yew,  and  ia  Torteja  and  (Kngko, 
the  gjnffidnm  is  reduced  to  eitramest  simfdidtj, 
that  is,  to  a  naked  ovule,  withoot  aoj  visible 

316.   In  C;osa  the  large  naked  ovules  are  borne 
□D  the  maigins  or  lobes  of  an  obvions  open  leaf.    All  OrnosPBUIOtJB 
phmta  hsve  other  peonliaritiee,  also  distinguishing  them,  ■■  a  daas,  from 
AvsiosPBSiioijB  plants. 

Fto.  8ST.  ApbtJI,  tfaati*,  a  Male  of  the  cons,  of  s  Larch,  st  (he  time  of  flower 
logi  tnslda  Tie*,  (howlBg  its  pair  of  naked  ovnlea. 

Fie.  338.  Bnmdilet  of  tba  Amnloaii  Aiter-Vttn,  oonsldcnblj  largw  ttan  b 
aatare,  tmnjnatad  b;  Ita  plttlllsta  Sowen,  aadi  eooslstlng  of  a  aln^  Mala  (ui 
•pn  platfl),  together  forming  a  small  ootM. 

Flo.  SM.  One  of  the  acales  or  carpels  of  tlie  laat,  nsnored  and  men  enlatgML 
As  taiUa  axpesad  to  vtaw,  itewti«  a  pair  of  ovaka  oo  Its  baa*. 
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S17.  OfOto  (froiu  the  lAdo,  mesning  a  little  egg)  is  tks  tfwhniaJ 
of  that  wMdi  in  the  flower  ansveis  to  and  becomes  the  seed. 

918.  Ofules  are  mated  io  gjnmospennoua  phmts  (as  just  deaeribed) ;  id 
til  others  thej  SR  enclosed  in  the  orary.  Thej  wmj  be  piodooed  along  the 
vhok  length  of  the  cell  or  eells  oC  the  oybij,  and  then  they  are 
apt  to  be  numerons;  or  only  firom  some  part  of  it»  generallj 
the  top  or  the  bottom.  In  this  case  thej  are  osoally  few  or 
single  (soliiarj,  as  in  Fig.  3il-3i3).  They  may  be  aeuile, 
L  &  without  stalk,  or  they  may  be  attached  by  a  distinct  stalk» 
^^       the  FuviCLB  or  Fukicults  (Fig.  3^). 

319.  Considered  as  to  their  position  and  direction  in  the  ovary,  they  are 
HbnzoMial,  when  they  are  neither  tonied  opwaid  nor  downwaid,  as  in 

Podopbyllnm  (Fig.  326) ; 

Aicemdiag^  when  rising  obliquely  apwaids,  osiia]^  feon  the  aide  of  the 
oeD,  not  from  its  very  base,  as  in  the  But* 
teicnp  (Kg.  341)»  and  the  Pnnkne  (Fig. 
272) ; 

Erect,  when  rising  upright  from  the 
very  base  of  the  cell,  as  in  the  Buck- 
wheat (Fig.  342) ; 

PendmUnu,  wben  hanging  from  the 
side  or  from  near  the  top,  as  in  the  Flax  (Fig.  270) ;  and 

Sfupemded,  when  hanging  perpendicularly  from  the  Teiy  summit  of  the 
cell,  as  in  the  Anemone  (Fig.  343).  All  these  tenns  equally  apply  to 
seeds. 

320.  In  structure  an  ovule  is  a  pulpy  mass  of  tissue,  usually  with  one 
or  two  coats  or  coverings.     The  following  parts  are  to  be  noted ;  viz :  — 

Kerkel  or  Nucleus,  the  body  of  the  ovule.  In  the  Mistletoe  and  some 
related  plants,  there  is  only  this  nucleus,  the  coats  being  wanting. 

Teguments,  or  coats,  sometimes  only  one,  more  commonly  two.  When 
two,  one  has  been  called  Primike,  the  other  SECUNDnns.  It  will  serve  all 
purposes  to  call  tUem  simply  outer  and  inner  ovule-coats. 

Orifice,  or  Eorakek,  an  opening  through  the  coats  at  the  organic  apex 
of  the  ovule.    In  the  seed  it  is  Mieropyle, 

Chalaza,  tlie  place  where  the  coats  and  the  kernel  of  the  ovule  blend. 

HiLUM,  the  pkoe  of  junction  of  the  funiculus  with  the  body  of  the  ovule. 

Fia  840.  A  cltuter  of  ovules,  pendulous  on  their  fnnicles. 
Fio.  841.  Section  of  the  ovary  of  a  Bntterenp,  leugthwise,  showing  its  ascendini 
avole. 
Fio.  342.  Section  of  the  ovary  of  Buckwheat,  showing  the  erect  ovules 
ita  848.  Sectioo  of  tha  ovary  ol  Anemone,  thowimr  itit  suspeoded  ovala 
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321.  The  KIndB  of  OvqImil    The  ovules  in  their  growth  develop  in 
three  or  four  different  ways,  and  thereby  are  distinguished  into 
Ofikoiropou9  or  Stnu^JU,  thoee  which  develop  without  curving  or  turn- 
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ing,  as  in  Fig.  344.    The  chalaza  is  at  the  insertion  or  base ;  the  foramen 
or  orifice  is  at  the  apex.   This  is  the  simples^  but  the  least  common  kind  of 
ovule. 
Campfloiropoms  or  Jmmrved,  in  wbicb,  by  the  greater  growth  of  one  side, 
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the  ovule  curves  into  a  kidney-shaped  outline,  so  bringing  the  orifice  down 
ck)se  to  the  base  or  chalaza;  as  in  Fig.  345. 

Jmpkiiropaus  or  Half-Inverted,  Fig.  346.  Here 
the  forming  ovule,  instead  of  curving  perceptibly, 
keeps  its  axis  nearly  straight,  and,  as  it  grows,  turns 
roaud  upon  its  base  so  far  as  to  become  transverse  to 
its  funiculus,  and  adnate  to  its  upper  part  for  some 
distance.  Therefore  in  this  case  the  attachment  of 
tbe  funiculus  or  stalk  is  about  the  middle,  the  chal- 
aza is  at  one  end,  the  orifice  at  the  other. 

AnainpoHM  or  Inverted,  as  in  Fig.  847,  the  com- 
monest kind,  so  called  because  in  its  growth  it  has 
•8  it  were  turned  over  upon  its  stalk,  to  which  it  has  continued  adnate. 
The  organic  base,  or  chalaza,  thus  becomes  the  apparent  summit,  and  the 

Fio.  844.  OrthotropouB  ovule  of  Buckwheat :  c,  hilnm  and  chalaza;  /,  orifice. 

Fio.  345.  dampy  lotropous  ovule  of  a  Chick  weed:  c,  hilum  and  chalaza;  /,  orifice. 

Fig. 346.  Amphitropoua  ovule  of  Mallow:/,  orifice;  h,  hilnm;  r,  rhaphe;  e, 
chalaza. 

Fig.  847.  Anatropous  ovule  of  a  Violet;  the  parts  lettered  as  In  the  last 

Fig.  348-350.  Three  early  stages  in  tbe  growth  of  ovule  of  a  Magnolia,  showing 
the  forming  outer  and  inner  ooats,  which,  even  in  the  later  figure  have  not  yet 
completely  enclosed  the  nudeua ;  351,  further  advanced,  and  352,  completely  aua- 
tropons  ovule. 

Fid.  353.   Longitudinal  section,  and  354,  transverse  section  of  852. 

Fig.  365.  Same  as  853,  enlaiged,  nhowing  the  parts  in  section :  a,  outer  coat } 
lb  inner  coat  ft  c.  nucleus:  d,  rhaphe 
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iiriGce  'ks  at  the  bue,  bj  the  side  of  the  hilum  or  place  of  attachmenL  Tbe 
adnate  portion  of  the  fimicnlua,  which  appears  as  a  lidge  or  cord  exlendiog 
fTODi  the  bilum  to  tbe  clialuo,  and  whicb  distinguisbei  this  kind  of  ovale, 
is  called  the  BsAsaB.  The  ampbitropons  ovule  (Fig.  346)  has  a  short  or 
iocomplL'te  rbapbe. 

323.  Fig-  ^48-358  sbov  the  stages  throngh  which  aa  oTole  becomei 
luuttropoua  in  the  coarse  of  its  grovtb.  The  aimexcd  two  Bgnres  are  seo- 
tioDS  of  Bucb  an  ovule  at  matiiril} ;  and  Fig.  35B  1b  Fig.  3S3  enluged, 
with  the  puts  lettered. 


SiCTioii  XII.     MODIFICATIONS  OP  THE  BBCBFTACLB. 


333.  Tlia  ToTua  or  Receptacle  of  tbe  flower  (237,  Fig.  223)  is  the  por. 
tion  which  belongs  to  tbe  stem  or  axis,  ta  all  preceding  illustniious  it  is 
small  and  short.  But  it  sometimes  leogtbens,  HometinKs  thickeiis  or  van- 
ousl;  enlarges,  and  takes  on  various  forms.  Some  of  these  bave  reoeivea 
special  names,  verj  few  of  which  are  in  common  use.  A  lengthened  por- 
tion of  tbe  receptacle  is  called 

&  finpB.    This  luun^  which  means  simply  a  trank  or  atalk,  is  used  in 


botan;  (or  various  stalks,  even  for  the  leaf-stalk 
to  the  stalk  or  petiole  of  a  (»rpel,  i 


It  is  also  applied 
cases  when  there  is  anj,  as  in 


Kio.  356.  Loi^tudinil  lecttoD  of  flower  of  Sikne  Penniytvajiia,  ahowing  atip* 
between  calyx  and  eorolla. 

Fia  367.  Flower  of  a  Geome  of  tbe  section  OjmandropslB,  ihowliig  bmidened 
receptacle  to  bear  petal),  lengtbened  stipe  below  the  ibunene,  uid  anotfaar  betweoi 
these  and  pistil. 

Fio.358,  Pistil  or  Gersniirai  or  CnmesblU. 

Fro.  3S»  The  Mnie,  ripe,  wilh  the  five  carpels  splitting  awmy  from  the  long 
beak  (cirpotihore),  and  baaglng  twtu  its  top  b;  their  recnrring  stylei 
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Gi^thRad.  TbenltiakohnicallydiatbgiiishedtaaTHXCAPBbBK.  When 
then  is  a  stalk,  or  leugtbened  intemode  of  receptacle,  directi;  imder  a 
eampaiuid  piatil,  m  in  Stanleja  and  aome  other  CniciTerK,  iL  U  called  a 
GniOFHOBs.  'WIlcq  tbe  stalk  is  devebped  below  the  atomena,  u  in  most 
species  of  Sileue  (Fig.  356),  it  bu  beeu  called  an  Aijtuofhorb  or  Gono- 
PBOU.  In  Fig.  357  the  torus  is  dilated  above  the  calyx  where  it  bears 
Ibe  petals,  tbeo  there  is  a  loug  inlemode  (gonopbore)  betweea  it  and  the 
ilsmeca ;  then  a  shorter  one  (^jnophore)  betveen  these  and  the  piatil. 

324.  A  Cftrpophoro  is  s  prolougation  of  receptacle  or  axis  between  the 
carpels  sud  bearing  tliem.  UmbelliCerous  plants  and  Qeranium  (Fig.  3S8, 
li59)  afford  characteristic  examples. 

395.  Flowers  with  ver;  numerous  simple  pistils  generally  have  the  re- 
ceptacle enlarged  so  as  to  give  them  room ;  aametimes  becoming  broad  and 
fat,  ••  in  the  Flowering  fiaapbeirf,  sometiinea  elongated,  as  in  the  Blaclc- 
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ben;,  the  UiignoliB,  etc  It  is  the  receptacle  in  the  Strawberry  (Fig.  360), 
mudi  enlarged  and  pulpj  when  ripe,  wluch  tbrns  the  eatable  part  of  the 
fruit,  and  besra  the  small  seed-like  pistils  on  its  surface.  In  the  Rose 
(Pig.  361),  instead  of  being  convei  or  conical,  the  receptacle  b  deeply 
wnotTc,  or  arn-shaped.  Indeed,  a  Rose-hip  may  be  likened  to  a  $traw> 
berry  tnmed  inside  out,  like  the  finger  of  a  glove  reversed, 
xnd  the  whole  covered  by  the  adherent  tube  of  the  caljx. 
He  calyx  remains  beneath  in  the  strawberry. 

386.    In  Nelumbium,  of  the  Water-Lily  family,  the  singu. 
kr  and  greatly  enlarged  receptacle  is  shaped  like  a  top,  a 
beats  the  small  pistils  immersed  in  separate  cavities  of  its  flat  [ 
ipper  surface  (Fig.  363). 

327.  A  DIak  is  an  enlarged  low  receptacle  or  an  out- 
growth from  it,  kfpogynoui  when  anderaealh  the  pis'tl,  as  in 
Roe  and  the  Orange  (Fig.  363),  and  perigynou*  when  aduate 
to  calyx-tnbe  (as  in  Buckthorn,  Fig.  364,  365),  and  Cherry  (Fig.  271),  o 

Fia  360.  Longltndin^  section  of  ■  yonng  stravbeny,  enluged. 

Tio.  301.  Similar  nctkm  of  a  yonng  Rose-Mp. 

fio.  382.  Bilarged  aitd  top-ahaped  receptacle  of  Nelnmbiao),  at  matoTity. 

fM  S6S.  Hjpog;noua  disk  in  Orange. 
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to  both  caljx-tttbe  and  oyaiy,  as  in  Hawthorn  (Fig.  273).    A  flattened 

hjpogyuous  disk,  uuderlyiug  the  ovacy 
or  ovaries,  aud  from  which  thej  fall 
away  at  maturity,  is  sometimes  called 
a  Gtnobase,  as  in  the  Rue  family. 
In  some  Borragineous  flowers,  such  as 
HoundstoDgue,  tlie  gynobase  runs  up 
in  the  centre  between  the  carpels  into 

a  carpophore.    The  so-called  epigynous  disk  (or  Stylopodium)  crowning 

the  summit  of  the  ovary  in  flowers  of  UmbelliferflB,  etc.,  cannot  be  said  to 

belong  to  the  reoeptade. 


Skction  XIIL    fertilization. 

828.  The  end  of  the  flower  is  attained  when  the  ovules  become  seeds. 
A  flower  remains  for  a  certain  time  (longer  or  shorter  according  to  the 
specii^s)  in  anthesU,  that  is,  in  the  proper  state  for  the  fulfilment  of  this 
end.  During  antbesis,  the  ovules  have  to  be  fertilized  by  the  pollen ;  or  at 
lf>a8t  some  pollen  has  to  reach  the  stigma,  or  in  gymnospermy  the  ovule 
itself,  and  to  set  up  the  peculiar  growth  upon  its  moist  and  permeable  tis- 
sue, which  has  for  result  the  production  of  an  embryo  in  the  ovules.  By 
this  the  ovules  are  said  to  be  fertilized.  The  first  step  is  poUixaiiom,  or, 
so  to  say,  the  sowing  of  the  proper  pollen  upon  the  stigma,  where  it  is  to 
germinate. 

i  1.    ADAPTATIONS  FOR  POLLINATION  OP  THE  STIGMA 

329.  These  various  and  ever-interesting  adaptations  and  processes  are 
illustrated  in  the  "Botanical  Text  Book,  Structural  Botany,"  chap.  YI. 
sect,  iv.,  also  in  a  brief  and  simple  way  in  "  Botany  for  Young  People,  How 
FUnta  Beliave."    So  mere  outlines  only  are  given  here. 

330.  Sometimes  the  application  of  pollen  to  the  stigma  is  left  to  chance, 
as  in  dioecious  wind-fertilized  flowers ;  sometimes  it  is  rendered  very  sure, 
as  iu  flowers  that  are  fertilized  in  the  bud ;  sometimes  the  pollen  is  prevented 
from  reaching  the  stigma  of  the  same  flower,  although  placed  very  near  to 
it,  but  then  there  are  always  arrangements  for  its  transference  to  the  stigma 
of  some  other  blossom  of  the  kind.  It  is  among  these  last  that  the  moat 
exquisite  adaptations  are  met  with. 

331.  Accordingly,  some  flowers  are  particularly  adapted  to  dose  or  self- 
fertilization  ;  others  to  cross  fertilization ;  some  for  either,  according  to 
circumstances. 


Pio.  364.    Flower  of  a  Buckthorn  showing  a  conspicuous  perigynous  disk. 
Pio.  866.     Vertical  section  of  same  flower. 
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dote  FertUizatum  occara  when  the  pollen  reaches  and  acts  upon  a  stigma 
of  the  very  same  flower  (this  is  also  called  self-fertilization),  or,  less  closely, 
upon  other  blossoms  of  the  same  clustei  or  the  same  individual  plant. 

0n$9  FeriiliutiioM  occurs  when  ovules  are  fertilized  by  pollen  of  other 
individuals  of  the  same  species. 

Hybridizatiam  occurs  when  ovules  are  fertilized  by  pollen  of  some  other 
(necessarily  some  uearly  related)  species. 

S32.  Close  Fertilizatioii  would  seem  to  be  the  natural  result  in  ordi- 
Diry  hermaphrodite  flowers;  but  it  is  by  no  means  so  in  all  of  them.  More 
commonly  the  arrangements  are  such  that  it  takes  place  only  after  some 
opportunity  for  cross  fertilization  has  been  aflorded.  But  close  fertiliza- 
tion is  inevitable  in  what  are  called 

CUUiogamcut  Flowers,  that  is,  iu  those  which  are  fertilized  in  the  flower- 
bud,  while  still  unopened.  Most  flowers  of  this  kind,  indeed,  never  open 
at  all ;  but  the  closed  floral  coverings  are  forced  off  by  the  growth  of  the 
precociously  fertilized  pistil.  Comiiiou  examples  of  this  are  found  in  the 
earlier  blossoms  of  Specularia  perfuliata,  in  the  later  ones  of  most  Violets,  es- 
pecially the  stemless  species,  iu  our  wild  Jewel  weeds  or  Impatiens,  in  the 
subterranean  shoots  of  Amphicarpeea.  Every  plant  which  produces  these 
cleistogamous  or  bud-fertilized  flowers  bears  also  more  conspicuous  and 
open  flowers,  usually  of  bright  colors.  The  latter  very  commonly  fail  to 
set  seed,  but  the  former  ai'e  proliflc. 

333.  Cross  FertUization  is  naturally  provided  for  in  dioecious  plants 
(249),  is  much  favored  in  monoecious  plants  (249),  and  hardly  less  so  in 
dicbogamous  and  in  heterogonous  flowers  (338).  Cross  fertilization  depends 
upon  the  transportation  of  pollen  ;  and  the  two  principal  agents  of  convey- 
ance are  winds  and  insects.  Most  flowers  are  in  their  whole  structure 
adapted  either  to  ihe  one  or  to  the  other. 

334.  Wind-fertilizable  or  Anemophilous  flowers  are  more  commonly 
dicecions  or  monoecious,  as  in  Pines  and  all  coniferous  trees,  Oaks,  and 
Birches,  and  Sedges ;  yet  sometimes  hermaphrodite,  as  in  Plantains  and 
most  Grasses ;  they  produce  a  superabundance  of  very  light  pollen,  adapted 
to  be  wind-borne;  and  they  offer  neither  nectar  to  feed  vringed  insects, 
nor  fragrance  nor  bright  colors  to  attract  thorn. 

335.  Inseot^fertilizable  or  Entomophilous  flowers  are  those  which 
are  sought  by  iusectS)  for  pollen  or  for  nectar,  or  for  both.  Through  their 
visits  pollen  is  conveyed  from  one  flower  and  from  one  plant  to  another. 
Insects  are  attracted  to  snch  blossoms  by  their  bright  colors,  or  their  fra- 
l^nmce,  or  by  the  nectar  (the  material  of  honey)  there  provided  for  them. 
While  supplying  their  own  needs,  they  carry  pollen  from  anthers  to  stigmas 
and  from  phint  to  plant,  thus  bringing  about  a  certain  amount  of  cross  fer- 
tilization. Willows  and  some  other  dioecious  flowers  are  so  fertilized, 
ehiefly  by  bees.  But  most  insect- visited  flowers  have  the  stamens  and  pis- 
tils associated  eildei  in  th.e  same  or  in  contiguous  blossoms.  Even  when 
in  the  same  blossom,  anthers  and  stigmas  are  very  commonlv  ao  ta^>9^^ 
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ttni  imdet  iiiaect-Tisitatioii»  some  pollen  is  more  Kkel j  to  be  deposited  npoc 
other  than  apon  own  stigmas,  so  giving  a  chauoe  for  cross  as  well  as  for 
close  fertilisatiQn.  Ou  the  other  hand,  nuuierous  floweis,  of  Tciy  various 
kinds,  have  their  parts  so  arranged  that  thej  must  almost  necessarily  be  cross- 
fertilized  or  be  barren,  and  are  therefore  dependent  upon  the  aid  of  insects. 
This  aid  is  secured  by  different  exquisite  adaptations  and  contrivances, 
which  would  need  a  voluuie  for  full  illustration.  Indeed,  there  is  a  good 
number  of  volumes  devoted  to  this  subject.^ 

336.  Some  of  the  adaptations  which  favor  or  ensure  cross  fertilization 
are  peculiar  to  the  particular  kind  of  blossom.  Orchids,  Milkweeds,  Kal- 
oiia.  Iris,  and  papilionaceous  flowers  each  have  their  own  special  contriv- 
ances, quite  different  for  each. 

337.  Irregular  flowers  (25H)  aud  especially  irreguhir  coroDas  are  usu 
ally  adaptations  to  insect-visitatiou.     So  are  all  NectarieM,  whether  hollow 
spurs,  sacs,  or  other  concavities  in  which  nectar  is  secreted,  and  all  neetar- 
tferout  glamdi. 

338.  Moreover,  there  are  two  arrangements  for  cross  fertilization  com- 
mon to  hermaphrodite  flowers  in  various  differeut  families  of  plants,  which 
have  received  special  names.  Dichogamy  and  Heterogony. 

339.  Diohogamy  is  the  commoner  case.  Flowers  are  </iVik^ajiioa»  when 
I  he  anthers  dischai^  their  pollen  either  before  or  after  the  stigmas  of  that 
flower  are  in  a  condition  to  receive  it.    Such  flowers  are 

Proterandrtnu,  when  the  anthers  are  earlier  than  the  stigmas,  as  in  Gen- 
tians, Campanula,  Epilobium,  ete. 

Proteroggnoui^  when  the  stigmas  are  mature  and  moistened  for  the  re- 
ception of  poUen,  before  the  anthers  of  that  blossom  are  ready  to  supply 
it,  and  are  withered  before  that  pollen  can  be  supplied.  Plantains  or 
Ribworts  (mostly  wind-fertilized)  are  strikingly  proterogynous :  so  is  Amor- 
pha,  our  Papaws,  Scrophularia,  and  in  a  less  degree  the  blossom  of  Pears, 
Hawthorns,  and  Horse-chestnut. 

340.  In  Sabbat  ia,  the  large-flowered  species  of  Epilobium,  and  strikingly 
in  Clerodendron,  the  dichogamy  is  supplemented  and  perfected  by  move- 
ments of  tlie  stamens  and  style,  one  or  both,  adjusted  to  make  sure  of 
cross  fertilization. 

341.  Heterogonjr.  This  is  the  case  in  which  hermaphrodite  and  fer- 
tile flowers  of  two  sorts  are  produced  on  different  individuals  of  the  same 
species ;  one  sort  having  higher  anthers  and  lower  stigmas,  the  other  hav- 
ing higher  stigmas  and  lower  anthers.  Thus  reciprocally  disposed,  a  visit- 
ing insect  carries  pollen  from  the  high  anthei-s  of  the  one  to  the  high  stigma 
of  the  other,  and  from  the  low  anthers  of  the  one  to  the  low  stigma  of  the 
other.     These  phints  are  practically  as  if  dicecious,  with  the  advantage  that 


1  Beginning  with  one  by  C.  C.  Sprengd  ih  1793.  and  again  in  our  day  with 
Darwin,  "  On  the  Varioof  Contrivances  by  which  Orchids  are  fertilised  ty  Insects." 
and  io  •nrceediog  works. 
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both  kinds  are  frnitfuL  Hoiutonia  and  MHcbella,  or  Pkrtridge-berry,  are 
excellent  and  familiar  examples.    These  are  cases  of 

Hileroffotie  Dimorptum,  the  rebtive  lengths  being  only  short  and  long 
redprocidly. 

Heterogome  TrimarpJUsM,  in  vhich  there  is  a  mid-length  as  veil  as  a  long 
and  a  short  set  of  stamens  and  style;  occurs  in  Lythrum  Salicaria  and  some 
species  of  Ozalis. 

34S.  There  mast  be  some  essential  advantage  in  cross  fertilization  or 
cross  breeding.  Otherwise  all  these  various,  elaborate,  and  exquisitely 
adjusted  adaptations  would  be  aimless.  Doubtless  the  advantage  b  the 
aune  as  that  which  is  realized  in  all  the  higher  auimals  by  the  distiuciion 
of 


f  2.    ACnOff  OF  POLLEN,  AND  FORMATION  OF  THE  EMBRYO. 

S43.  PoUen-growth.  A  grain  of  pollen  may  be  justly  likened  to  one 
of  the  simple  bodies  (spores)  which  answer  for  seeds  in  Cryptogainous  plants. 
Like  one  of  tbese,  it  is  capable  of  germination.  When  deposited  upon  the 
moist  surface  of  the  stigma  (or  in  some  cases  even  when  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance)  it  grows  from  some  point,  its  living  inner  coat  breaking  through  the 
inert  outer  coat,  and  protruding  in  the  form  of  a  delicate  tube.  This  as  it 
lengthens  penetrates  the  loose  tissue  of  the  stigma  and  of  a  loose  conduct- 
ing tissue  in  the  style,  feeds  upon  tiie  nourishing  liquid  matter  there  pro- 
f  ided,  reaches  the  cavity  of  the  ovary,  enters  the  orifice  of  an  ovule,  and 
attaches  its  extremity  to  a  sac,  or  the  lining  of  a  definite  cavity,  in  the 
ovule,  called  the  Embrjfo-Sae, 

341.  Originatioii  of  the  Embxyo.  A  globule  of  living  matter  in  the 
embryo-sac  b  formed,  and  b  in  some  way  placed  in  close  proximity  to  the 
apex  of  tlie  pollen  tube;  it  probably  absorbs  the  contents  of  the  latter;  it 
then  sets  np  a  specbl  growth,  and  the  Embryo  (8-10)  or  rudimentary 
obntlet  in  the  seed  b  the  resnlt. 


Seotton  XIV.    THE  FRUIT. 

S45.  Its  Nature.  The  ovary  matures  into  the  Fruit.  In  the  strictest 
sense  the  fruit  is  the  seed-vessel«  technically  named  the  Pericarp.  But 
practically  it  may  include  other  parts  organically  connected  with  the  peri- 
carp. Especially  the  calyx,  or  a  part  of  it,  is  often  incorporated  with  the 
ovary,  so  as  to  be  undistingnishably  a  portion  of  the  pericarp,  and  it  even 
forms  along  with  the  receptacle  the  whole  bulk  of  such  edible  fruits  as 
apples  and  pears.  The  receptacle  is  an  obvious  part  in  blackberries,  and 
is  the  whole  edible  portion  in  the  strawberry. 

346.  Also  a  cluster  of  distinct  carpels  may,  in  ripening,  be  consolidated 
or  compacted,  so  as  practically  to  be  taken  for  one  fruit     Such  ar»;  rasnber. 
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net,  blackberries,  the  Magaolia  htiit,  etc.  Moreover,  the  ripened  product 
of  mui;  Sowers  ma;  be  oorapacted  or  grown  together  so  as  to  form  &  siugle 
oompouud  fruit. 

847'  Its  kinds  have  therefore  to  be  distinguished.  Also  various  namea 
of  common  use  in  descriptive  botan;  have  to  be  mentioned  and  defined. 

348.  In  reapeot  to  compoaitioQ,  accordingly,  fruits  ma;  be  classified 
into 

Simple,  those  which  result  from  the  ripening  of  a  single  pistil,  and  con- 

tist  onl;  of  tbe  matured  ovarj,  either  b;  itself,  as  in  a  cherr;,  or  wilh 

oaljx-lube  oompletelj  incorporated  with  it,  as  in  a  gooseberry  or  cranberr;. 

AggregtUe,  wbeu  a  cluster  of  carpels  of  the  same  Sower  are  crowded  into 

a  mass ;  as  iu  raspberries  and  blackberries. 

Jeeeuory  or  AtUkoearpotu,  when  the  surroundings  or  supports  of  the 

pistil  make  up  a  (lart  of  tbe  mass ;  aa  does 

the  loose  cal;x  changed  into  a  flesh;  and 

berr;-like  envelope    of    our   Winlergreen 

(Oaultheria,  Fig.  366,  367)  and  Bnf&Io- 

beny,  which  are  otherwise   simple  fruits. 

In  an  aggr^at«  fruit    such  as  the  straw- 

**  ^  berrj  the  great  mass   is  receptacle  (Pig. 

360,  36S) ;  and  m  the  blaokberry  (Fig.  369)  tbe  jnic;  receptacle  forms  tbe 

central  part  of  tbe  savor;  mass. 

Multiple  or  Colleelive,  when  formed  from  several  flowers  consolidated 

into  one  mass,  of  which  tlie  commou 

receptacle  or  aiia  of  inSoresoence, 

the   floral   envelopes,  and  even    the 

biacts,  etc.,  make  a  part.     A  mul- 

berij  (Fig.  408,  which  auperfidall; 

much    resembles    a 

blackberry)  is  of  thi» 

multiple  sort.  Apine- 

apple  is  another  ex- 

349.  In  mpect  to 
texture    or  coasist- 
m  SW  870  euce,   fruit*  ma;  be 

diatbgubhed  into  three  kinds,  vik.  ;  — 
tU$lgf  Fruilt,  those  which  are  more  or  less  soft  and  juicj  throvghout ; 

FlO.  366.  Forming  rmit  (capanle)  or  Gaultheris,  with  cnlj-x  thicksaing  arooiid 
its  bus.    367.  Section  of  same  mature,  tba  berry-liks  cal;x  nearly  enUosing  the 

Fio.  368.  Section  of  ■  part  o1  >  strawberrr-    Compare  with  Fig.  S60. 

Fia.  369.  Similar  section  of  part  of  a  blackberry.  370.  One  of  iti  cnnpcnent 
simple  rrolls  (drupe)  in  aeetion,  shoirinf;  the  pulp,  itone,  and  contaiaeil  sand,  nion 
enltfged.    Compare  «itb  Fig.  37S. 
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lift 


Stoae  FndU,  oi  Drmpaetau,  the  outer  part  Sttbj  Hke  k  ben;,  the  innei 
urd  or  atonj,  like  a  nut ;  and 

Dtj  Frmii,  thow  wtiich  have  no  flesh  or  ptilp. 

350.  In  refbrenoe  to  the  «»;  of  disseminatmg  the  eobtftined  seed,  fhiite 
ice  (aid  to  be 

IndekiteaU  when  the?  do  not  open  at  matarit;.  Flesh;  rnits  end  stone 
frails  are  of  coune  indehiscent.  The  teed  becomes  &ee  only  through 
decay  or  by  being  fed  npon  by  tuuDiils.  Those  which  escape  digestion  are 
lhu5  diaaeminated  by  the  latter.  Of  diy  fruito  naay  are  iodehisceDt ;  and 
tbcM  are  varioualy  arranged  to  be  tmnsported  by  animals.  Some  bnrsl 
insularly;  many  an 

tkUtcMt,  that  is,  they  split  Ofta  regularly  along  certain  lines,  and 
divdia^  the  eeedj.  A  dehiscent  froit  almost  always  contains  man;  or 
several  seeds,  or  at  least  more  tliaa  one  aefd. 


3S1.  The  principal  kinds  of  flrajt  which  have  received  substantive  names 
and  are  of  common  nse  in  descriptive  botany  are  the  following.  Of  flesh; 
fruits  the  leading  kind  is 

35S.  The  B«n7,  such  as  the  gooseoerry  and  ciirranl,  tlie  blupbcn^ 
and  cranberry  (Fig.  371).  the  tomato,  and  tlie  grape.  Here  the  whole 
flesh  is  soft  throughout.    The  orange  is  a  berry  wiih  a  leathery  rind. 

353  Tb«  F«pO,  or  Qoard-fntit,  is  a  hard-rindrd  ben;,  belonging  to 
the  Gourd  family,  such  as  the  pumpkin,  squash,  cucumber,  and  melon, 
Kg.  372,  373. 

334.  Th«  Poma  is  a  name  applied  to  the  apple,  pear  (Fig.  874),  and 
quince ;  fleshy  fruits,  like  a  berry,  but  the  principal  (hickneaa  b  calyi,  only 

flo.  371.  Leaff  ibootand  berr;  (cat  icTou)  of  the  larger  CnmbBrr;,  ViedniDm 


Pio.  372.   Pcpo  of  Oonrd,  in  wetlan.    378.  One  carpel  o\  raine  li 
fiD.  374.   LoD^tndinal  aod  traaavane  Motloiu  of  n  pear  (pomeL 
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the  papa;  podi  ttmatgai  Hka  a  star  in  tlie  oora  nallj  belaaging  to  Uw 
carpels.  The  fnut  of  tiie  Hawdiora  is  a  drupaoeotu  pome,  something  be- 
tireeo  pome  and  drape. 

3SS.  or  fruits  whicli  are  ezteinallj  fleshj  and  inteniallj  hard  the  lead, 
ing  kind  is 
SfiS.  Tba  Drop*,  or  XoiU;/rml  i  of  which  the  oheny,  plam,  and  peach 
(Fig.  375)  are  familiar  «xam|je8.    In  this  the 
outer  part  of  the  thickness  of  the  pericarp  be- 
comes fleshj,  or  softens  like  a  ben;,  while  the 
I  inner  hardens,  like  s  nut.   From  the  vsj  in  which 
'  '  the  pistil  is  oonstruoted,  it  is  evident  that  the 

fleshj  part  here  answers  to  the  lower,  and  the 
stone  to  the  upper  face  of  the  component  leaf. 
The  Ifljers  or  ooneeDtric  portions  of  a  drupe,  or 
ofan;  pericarp  which  is  thus  separable,  are  named, 
when  thus  distinguisbabb  into  three  portions, — 
Spiearp,  the  external  layer,  often  the  mere  skin  of  the  fruit, 
Meioearp,  the  middle  layer,  which  is  commonlj  the  flealjy  part,  and 
Bmtoearp,  the  innermoat  layer,  the  sloue.     Bat  more  commonly  only  two 
portions  of  a  drupe  are  distinguished,  and  are  named,  the  ooterone 

Sareoearp  or  Sxocarp,  for  the  flesh,  the  first  name  referring  to  the  fleshy 
eliarecler,  the  second  to  its  being  an  external  layer;  and 
Pmiameit  or  Endocarp,  the  Sloiu,  within.  * 

357.  The  typical  or  true  drupe  ia  of  a  single  carpel.  But,  not  to  multiply 
lechnical  names,  this  name  is  extended  to  all  sucli  fruits  when 
fleshy  without  and  stony  withja,  although  of  compound  pistil, 
—  even  to  those  liaving  several  or  separable  stoues,  such  as  the 
fruit  of  Holly.  These  stones  in  such  drapes,  or  drupaceous 
fruits,  are  called  PfTcna,  or  NncuUi,  or  simply  NulUI*  of 
the  drupe. 

368.  Of  Dry  fruits,  there  is  a  greater  diversity  of  kinds  hav- 
ing distinct  names.   The  indehis- 
cent   sorts    are    commonly   one- 
seeded. 

359.  The  Akene  or  Aohe- 
olom  is  a  small,  diy  and  indi'his- 
cent  one-seeded  fruit,  often  so 
seed-hbe  in  appearance  tiiat  it  is 
popularly  taken  for  a  naked  seed.  The  fruit  of  the  Butter  cap  or  Crowfoot 
is  a  good  example,  Pig.  376,  377.     lis  nature,  as  a  ripened  pistil  (in  tlib 


ircup.    377.  Tha  aune,  dividsd  lengthwins,  to  show 
Pio.  S78.  Akene  of  ViigloVbowsr,  ntalnlng  the  fearthanid  at^la,  whiob  aldi  ta 
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cue  a  simple  carpel),  is  apparent  b;  il«  betuing  the  remaiiu  of  a  e^le  oi 
Itigms,  or  a  scar  from  vhich  this  liBs  fallen.  It  lua;  retain  the  style  and 
me  il  in  various  ways  for  dissemiuatiuu  (Fig.  378). 

360.  The  fruit  of  Composittc  (tbouglj  uui  of  a  single  carpel)  is  also  an 
ikene.  In  tiiis  case  the  pericarp  is  inresled 
b;  an  adlieieat  caljx-tube ;  the  limb  of  which, 
■hen  it  has  anj,  is  called  the  Ptppnfi.  This 
name  vas  first  gireu  to  the  dovn  like  that  of 
the  Thistle,  but  is  applied  to  aU  forma  under 
viiich  the  liuib  of  the  calyi  of  the  "  compound 
Bower"  appears.    In  Lettuce,  Dandeliou  (Fig. 


^QHK 


m  no  » 

SM),  and  the  like,  the  aclieuium  as  it  matures  [apera  upwards  iiitu  a  slcudei 
beak,  like  a  sialk  to  the  pappus. 
361.  A  Omnooaip  (Fig.  385),  a  name  given  to  the  fruit  of  Umbelli 
fene,  conaisi*  as  it  were  ol  a  pair  of  akenes  united  e< 
pletel;  in  the  blossom,  but  splitiing  apart  wlten  ripe  | 
into  the  tvo  closed  carpels.    Each  of  these  is  a  Meri- 
earp  or  Nemimrp,  names  seUom  used. 

363.  A  ntriole  is  the  same  aa  an  akene,  but  with 
a  thin  aud  bladder;  hiose  pericarp;  like  that  of  the 
Goosefoot  or  Pigweed  (Fig  3(i6}.  When  ripe  it  ma; 
burst  open  irregularly  to  discbarge  Ihu seed  ;  or  it  mav 
o|trn  hy  a  circular  line  all  round,  the  upper  part  fall- 
ing off  like  a  Ud;  as  in  ihe  Ainaranih  (Fig.  387). 

363.  A  CaiyopslB,  or  Oraln,  is  like  an  ak<  ne  with 

the  seed  adheriug  lu  Ihe  tbiu  pericarp  ilimugbout,  so 
that  frait  and  seed  are  incorporated  lulo  one  faodji  aa  in  wheat,  Indian 
soni,  and  other  kinds  of  grain. 
364.  A  Nut  is  a  dry  and  indehiscent  fruit,  commonly  one-celled  and  one. 

Flo.  STB.  Akene  of  Hsrwced  (no  pappus).  380,  T)iat  of  Succory  (iti  pappus  i 
diaUow  cap).  SSI.  Of  Sonaower  (pappus  of  two  deciduouR  scalee).  382.  01 
SawmMd  (Helenium),  with  its  pappus  of  fire  Hculeii.  38.1,  Of  Baw-Tliistle,  with 
ilip^>puinr  delicate  down;  bain.  384.  Of  the  Dandelion,  its  pappni  raised  on 
ahngbeak. 

Fro.  386.  Pniit  (cremocarp)  of  Oamorrhlui  the  two  Kkene-like  ripe  carpels  sep 
arsting  at  maturitr  froni  a  slender  axis  or  uipophorse. 

fto.  186.   Utricle  of  the  common  PigwsBd  (Chenoiiodium  alhnm). 

Fro.  Se7.  Utricle  (pTxis)  of  Amaniith,  opaaing  all  ninuil  (circumiduila). 


US 
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Meded,  viUi  a  hard,  emstaROBs.  or  b.  ij  nil.  icrt  »  ibc  roetmiail,  hu^ 
BDt,  rtmoiut,  tiiA  itie  acurn  (F^  ^7,  SSs.)  HcfC  tlie 
[ET'^i^TTC,  ta  the  (oim  of  a  cap  ai  ilw  hiK,  is  caDcd  the 
CciTLE.  lu  u«  Qxsuiui  tiie  enpok  form  tb  bw;  m 
tU  Hau:L  ■  Iraf;  biut. 

363.  A  Samark.  or  Kcrf-frnt,  b  citber  a  nni  or  aa 
akate,  or  aoT  '  i  J'T  i:.-J;  ruM^enl  fnii: .  fumii'bcd  >:lb  ■  viag, 
like  li»at  of'.Uh  (Flsr  ^59).  ».J  E:b  (Tig.  39")  The 
HqJe-fmit  'atpurU  kevs    F^  391 ). 

3fi6.  Dehisttni  Friits,  or  Puds,  are  <rf  t"i>  classes,  rii^ 
thooe  of  a  aini[Je  ptsnl  or  earpe!.  and  tbcne  of  a  eompoiuid 
(•JuL     T*0  commoD  nitt  d'  tlic  fij^i  are  iu.n>e<i  as  f<>::ov? :  — 

367.  Tba  Follicle  is  a  fruit  of  a  umpie  carpeL  >h»eti  dehisces  dura  one 
iide  uqIt.  L  c  bv  ihe  innn  or  icDtnl  sntore.     Tbc 
fmils  of  Manh  Marig<)ld  'Fig  392',  Pa»iiT,  lAttspor. 
and  Makso-d  »c  of  liiis  kind. 

36%.  The  LegoRie  ur  Imr  Pod,  sucb  as  tite  pnpod 
(Fig.  393;,  aud  ibe  fruit  of  ibe  LegumiitODS  or  Pobe 
&Qiil<  graenU;,  is  one  vfaicfa  op«is  tUas  tht  dorsal  as 
a  the  Tcnlral  snture.    Tbe  tvo  pieoa 


mil)  wliicli  ii  spliis  are  called  Voltes.  A  Loxext  is  a  Irgiiine  vluch  is 
orjiiMDCicd  bcivFcD  the  seeds,  and  at  leugtb  breaks  up  crusswi^e  into  di»- 
tinct  j'iLnls,  as  id  Fig.  39*. 

309.  The  pods  or  debiscenl  fruits  belonging  to  a  compound  ovarj  bafc 
sereral  Iccbnii^l  names :  but  thev  ail  ms;  be  regarded  as  ktuds  of 

370.  Tha  Capsule.  Ilie  drj  and  dehiscent  frail  of  any  compound  pistil. 
The  cap'sule  ma;  discharge  its  seeds  rbrougli  chinks  or  pores,  as  in  ibe 

Flo.  S^'i.  Nat  (aoom)  of  the  0>b<  viih  ■(*  cup  or  cupnle. 

Fta,  3>9.  Simira  or  key  of  thi  Whiu  Juh,  wiaged  at  esd.  SIM.  Saman  of 
the  Americaa  EHin,  winged  all  rooDd. 

Fia  391.  Pair  of  umiru  of  Sarar  Msplf. 

Pio.  3S2.  FoDiclr  of  Manh  Marigold  (Caltha  pdortri*). 

Fio.  393.  Le^mr  of  aSir«t  Pfi,  opeDFd. 

Flo- IM.  Laaientor  jointed  leso'DaoraTtck-'rnfoit  fDconodmia), 
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Poppjr,  or  bunt  irregukrij  in  some  part,  as  in  Lobelia  and  tlie  SaupdragoD; 
but  conimonl;  it  spUb  open  (or  ia  dekUeeiit)  lengtbwise  into  regular  piecei, 
atllrd  VALVts 

371-    R^ular  DfhiiceiKt  in  a  capsule  takes  place  in  two  ways,  wbicb  ara 
bat  illustrated  iu  pods  of  tvo  or  tbree  crib,     U  is  eitber 

LontUeidal,  or,  splitting  direcitj  iutu  the  loeuU  oc  cells,  tbst  is,  down 
tiie  back  (or  ibe  dorsal  suture)  of  each  cell  or  carpel,  as  in 
Iris  {Pig.  393) ;  or 

SeplUidal,  that  is,  splitting  througb  the  puriitioiia  or  tepla, 
as  in  St.  Jobu's-wort  (Fig.  396),  Rhododeudroii, 
etc.    Thb  divides  tlie  capsule  into  its  coiii)io-  ' 
Bsut  carpels,  wbicb  (hen  open  bj  tbcir  Teutral 
suture. 

373.  In  loculicidal  dehiscence  the  tuItcs  nat- 
unlljbear  the  partitions  on  tbeir  middle;  iii 
the  scpticidsl,  balf  the  thickness  of  a  purtitiuu 
ii  borne  on  tlie  margin  or  each  valve.  See  tlie 
anncied  diagrams.  A  variation  of  cither  mode 
occurs  wlien  the  valves  break  awa;  from  the 
|iarliti<ina,  these  remaining  attached  in  the  axb  of 
Ibe  fruit.    This  is  cal'ed  &vi/i/>a;a/ dehiscence.  ,m  8» 

One  form  is  seen  in  the  Moming-Glor;  (Fig. 
400). 

373.  The  capsules  of  Roe,  Spu^e,  and  some  otheia,  ate  both  loculi 
cidsl  and  septicidal,   and  so  split 
into  hslf'^arpeliarjvalveior  pieces. 

37i.  The  SiUqne  (Fig.  401)  is 
tbe  technical  name  of  the  peculiar  I 
pod  of  ihe  Mustard  faroilji  which  * 
is  two.eelled  b;  a  false  partition 
■trelched  across  between  tvo  pa- 
rietal placentee.  It  generally  opens 
bj  two  valves  from  below  up- 
ward, and  the  plsceutte  with  the 
partition  are  left  behind  when  the 
valves  fsll  off. 

375.  ASUfoleorPonobtsoolj 
a  short  and  broad  sUiquc,  like  that 
of  the  Shepherd's  Purse,  Fig,  409, 
403. 

Pio.  SBS.  Cspsnle  o(  Iris,  with  locnllcidal  dehiscence;  below,  cut  across. 
Pio.  3)6.  Pod  of  ■  Marsh  St.  JohnV-wort,  with  septicidsl  dehlscencs. 
?la.  307,  398.   Diignma  of  the  two  modes. 

Fio-SW.   Diagramof  B«ptlfrsgBldehiec«ncsofthe1nculicidal  type.     UO. 
of  ttie  Mpticidal  or  marginicidai  typ& 
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376.  Tlie  Vjila  is  a  pod  which  opena  bj  a  drcular  horizuntBl  line,  tbe 
Qpper  part  forming  b  lid,  ai  iu  Furalaue  (Fig.  404),  lite  Plmitain,  Hen- 
bane, etc.     In  tlieae  the  dehiscence  exteuds  all  rouod,  or  is  dr. 
e»i*eUtik.    So  it  does  in  Amaranth  (Fig,  387),  rorming  a  ooi:- 
seeded  utricitlai  pjiis.   In  Jeffersouiu,  the  line  does  not  separate 
quite  round,  bat  leaves  e  portion  for  a  liinge  to  the  lid. 
377.  or  Multiple  or  CuUeotife  Fruits,  which  are  properlj 
a  masses    of    frails    aggregaiad 
into  one  bodj  (as  is  seen  b 
the  Mulherrj  (Fig.  408),  Pine- 
apple, etc.),  there  are  two  Liuds 
with  special  names  and  of  pe- 
culiar sCi'ucture. 
378.  The  Sjroonlom  or  Flg- 
tOl  40S        us  «M  trolt  (Fig.  405,  406)  is  a  fleshy 

axis  or  summit  of  stem,  hollowed  out,  and  hned  within  bj  a  multitude  ol 
minute  flowen.  (lie  whole  beooming  pulp?,  and  in  the  oommoa  Gg,  lusdous 


370.  The  StToUl*  or  Cone  (Fig.  411),  is  the  peculiai 
of  Pines,  Cypresses,  and  the  like;  hetice  named  CoMf'-'r. 


FlO.  401.  SiMqne  of  ■  Cadsmlna  or  Spring  Crtt-i. 

Fia.  402.  Silicle  of  Sfaepherd's  Pnne.     403.  Sam«,  with  one  vkIts  removed. 

Fro.  401.    Pyiii  of  Puraluie,  the  lid  detaching. 

Fio,  <05.  A  flg-fnift  when  ynung.  406.  3ama  in  uctloD.  407.  Magnified  por 
Hon,  B  ilice,  showing  Home  of  the  flowers. 

FlO.  408.  A  mullierry.  409.  One  of  the  gnlnn  yonnger,  enlarged :  Hen  to  b* 
■  i<ii>ll1lBl«  flower  with  calyx  liecoming  fleshy.    410.  Buns,  with  fleahy  cilyi  c<r 
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phnU.  As  atieadj  sbown  (313),  theM  oonet  are  open  pitlili,  moBtlj  in 
the  form  of  flat  icales,  regularlj  uierljing  esch 
otlter,  uid  prctoeU  lugeilirr  iii  a  apike  or  liead. 
Eacb  Kale  bean  uue  or  two  naked  seeds  on  ita 
inner  fice.  Wben  ripe  and  drj,  the  scales  turn 
back  or  diTerge,  and  in  the  Pine  the  seed  peels 
off  and  lalls,  genenll}  carrjing  with  it  s  wing,  a 
part  of  the  lioiug  of  tiie  scale, 
which  facilitates  the  disper- 
sion of  the  seeds  bj  the  wind 
(Fig.  413,113).  In  Arbor- 
m  I  Vita,  the  scales  of  the  small 
"*'*'  none  are  few,  and  not  very 
unlike  the  leaves.  In  Cj- 
411  411  411]       press  the/  are  very  thick  at 

the  top  and  narrow  at  the 
base,  so  as  to  make  a  peculiar  sort  of  closed  eone.  In  Juniper  and  Red 
Cedar,  the  few  scales  of  the  very  small  cone  became  fleshy,  uid  ripen  into 
a  ftttit  which  doady  raemblea  a  ben;. 


SfcnoH  XV.    THE  SEED. 

380.  Seeds  are  the  final  product  of  the  flower,  to  which  all  its  parts  and 
iiffiees  are  subservient.  Like  the  ovule  from  whicb  it  originates,  a  seed 
eoosists  of  coats  and  kernel 

381.  The  S«ed-ooataareoommonly  two  (320),  the  outer  and  tbn  inner. 
Fig.  414  allows  tbe  two,  in  a  seed  cut  throuKh  lengthwise,  j  >Sfe^ 
llie  outer  coat  is  often  bard  or  crnstaceous.  whence  it  is  •n^^^V 
called  tbe  Teila,  or  shell  of  tbe  seed;  tbe  iiiner  is  almost  al-  ^lfl^C\i\B 
ways  thill  arid  delicate.  «-S|)  jP 

382.  The  shape  aud  tbe  markinga,  so  various  in  different  ^^^ 
seeds,  depend  mostly  on  the  ooter  coat.  Sometiniea  this  fits  *" 
tbe  kernel  closely;  sometimes  it  is  expanded  into  a  teixff,  as  in  the  Trum- 
pet-Creeper (Fig,  415),  aud  occasionally  this  wing  is  col  up  into  sbreds 
or  tufb,  as  in  tbe  Catalpa  (Fig.  416) ;  oi  instead  of  a  wing  it  may  bear  a 
Coma,  or  tuft  of  long  and  soft  bairs,  as  in  tbe  Milkweed  or  Siikweed  (Fig. 
♦17).    Tbe  nse  of  wings,  or  downy  tufts  is  to  render  the  seeds  bmiyant 

Via.  411.  Cone  at  a  eommon  Pitch  Pine.  412.  Inalds  vtaw  of  a  separated  scale 
or  open  carpel ;  one  eecd  In  plaeei  413,  tbe  other  koI. 

no.  414.  Se^  of  a  Linden  or  Banwood  cut  throogb  leDgthvin,  ud  magnified, 
tM  part*  lettered:  a,  the  hilnni  or  scar;  b,  tlia  oater  coat;  c,  the  inner j  d,  the 
slWrnm;  a,  tbe  embrjro. 
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for  dkpenioa  bj  the  wiods.    "niia  is  clear,  not  odIt  from  tfatnr  imdeni 

■diptatioa  to  tlus  pnrpoae,  bnt  also  from  the  &cl  lliu  winged  uul  toAcd 

Kcdi  an  fannd  oulj  id  fniiis  Iliat  spLi  open  M  mstunlj,  never  in  thoaa 

that  remain  closed.    The  coat  of  Mme  aeeds  is  beset  witk 

long  hain  or  wool.    Cotltm,  one  of  the  moat  inportaot  *ego- 

taUe  prodncta,  since  it  toaaa  the  principal  clothing  of  the 


lafgor  part  of  the  hnmo  tmc,  eonsists  of  the  loug  and  wooll;  haira  vhtch 

lUckl;  ooter  the  whole  anrbce  oF  the  seed.    There  are  also  crests  or  other 

appendagea  of  varioos  sorb  on  certain  seeds.    A  few  seeds 

have  an  additional,  but  more  or  less  incomplete  coTering,  oat' 

side  of  the  real  seed-coats  called  an 

383.   Aril,  or  Arillns.     The  loose  and  tianspaient   ^t-rtt 

bag  which  encloses  the  seed  of  tlje  White  Waler~Lilj  /       3 

(Fig-  ilS)  is  of  this  kind.     So  is  the  tuee  of  the  .'  ^1 

nutro^;  and  also  the  scarlet  pulp  around  the  seeds  \|  ll 

of  the   Waiwork  (CeUstnia)   and   Straw  be  rrj-faush    <\j/ 

(Eaonjmus).    The  aril  is  a  growth  from  the  ex-     \^ 

4i;  tremitj  of  the  seed-slaik,  or  &om  the  placenta  when       us 

there  is  do  seed-stalk. 

3S4.   A  short  and  thickish  appendaf^  at  or  close  lo  the  hilam  in  eeitatn 

seeds  is  called  a  CiKCKCLE  or  Strophlolb  {Fig.  419). 

385-  The  various  terms  wliich  dcSne  the  position  or  direc-  ^g^ 
tion  of  the  OTulc  (erect,  ascending,  cic.)  appl;  equallj  to  the  K^Ts 
seed:  so  also  the  terms  anatropous,  ortbotropous,  cimpjlolro-  Ifi' '"^ 
pons,  etc.,  as  alread;  de&iied  (320,  3S1),  aod  such  terms  as  ¥.;.-' ''S 
UtLDM,  or  Sear  left  where  the  seed-stalk  or  funiculus  falls  UjJ 
away,  or  where  the  seed  was  attached  directlj  to  the  placenta  ^^^ 
when  there  is  no  seed-stalk.  "^ 

Rutrsm,  the  line  or  ridgt  which  runs  from  the  liDum  lo  the  cLaluza  in 
anatropona  and  amphitropous  seeds. 

CuAUZA,  the  place  where  the  seed.coats  and  the  kernel  or  nucleus  an 
organically  connected,  —  at  the  hiluni  in  orthotropous  and  campjlntropous 
seeds,  at  the  extreinltj  of  the  rhapbe  or  tip  of  (he  seed  in  other  kinds. 

MiCBOriLB,  »isweriug  lo  the  Foramen  or  orifice  of  the  ovule.  Compare 
the  accompanjing  figures  and  those  of  the  ovules,  Fig-  841-355- 

Tio.  415.  A  wingml  need  af  t1i«  Tnini)i«b.Crwper. 

Flo,  418,  One  of  Catalpa,  the  kernel  cut  to  show  the  embrjo. 

Fto.  417.  Seed  of  Milkweed,  with  ■  Coma  or  tuft  of  long  sUk;  tittr*  at  ooa  (nd. 

Fia.  4ia  Seed  of  White  Water-Lii;,  cnclorad  In  Its  ant. 

Fra  41».  Swd  of  RiciDa»  or  Cartor.aU  plant,  with  eaniod*. 
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386.  Tho  Karnel,  or  Nodeoflk  18  the  whole  body  of  the  seed  within  the 
eoats.  In  many  seeds  the  ker- 
nel is  all  Bmbryo;  in  others   '        /Sh^lk     ff^ 
a  laige  part  of  it  is  the  JU  » 
humau    For  example,  in  Fig. 
4S3»  it  is  wholly  embryo;  in  ^ 
Fig.  422»  all  but  the  small 
speck  (y)  is  albumen. 

387.  The  Albumen  or  Endosperm  of  the  seed  is  sufficiently  charac- 
terized and  its  office  explained  iu  Sect  UI.«  31-35. 

388.  The  Embiyo  or  Qerm^  which  is  the  rudimentary  phintlet  and  the 
final  result  of  blossoming,  and  its  development  in  germination  have  been 
extensively  illustrated  in  Sections  II.  and  III.  Its  essential  parts  are  the 
Radicle  and  the  Coiyiedoiu. 

389.  Its  Radiole  or  Oanliole  (the  former  is  the  term  long  and  gener- 
ally used  in  botanical  descriptions,  but  the  latter  is  the  more  coneot  one, 
for  it  b  the  initial  stem,  which  merely  gives  origin  to  the  root),  as  to  its 
position  in  the  seed,  always  points  to  and  lies  near  the  mioropyle.  In  re- 
lation to  the  pericarp  it  is 

Superior,  when  it  points  to  the  apex  of  the  fruit  or  cell,  and 
Inferior,  when  it  points  to  its  base,  or  downward. 

390.  The  Cotyledons  have  already  been  illustrated  as  re- 
spects their  number, — giving  the  important  distinction  of  Dieoty- 
ledomms,  Poljfeot$fledonotu  and  Monoeofyiedonoms  embryos  (36-43), 
—also  as  regards  their  thickness,  whether  ^/Mr^eoM  or  Jtethy; 
aud  some  of  the  veiy  various  shapes  and  adaptations  to  the  seed  have  been 
figured.  They  may  be  straight,  or  folded,  or  rolled  up.  In  the  latter 
ease  the  cotyledons  may  be  rolled  up  as  it  were  from  one  margin,  as 

in  Calycanthus  (Fig.  424),  or  from  apex  to  base  in 
^^  a  flat  spiral,  or  they  may  be  both  folded  (plicate) 

I    ll       /^(\    '^^  roUed  up  {convolute),  as  in  Sugar  Maple  (Fig. 
^^-^       '      1 1    11.)    In  one  very  natural  family,  the  Cruciferae,  two 

different  modes  prevail  in  the  way  the  two  cotyledons 
are  brought  roimd  against  the  radicle.    In  one  series 
426       they  are 


%^) 


¥ 
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Fio.  420.  Seed  of  a  Violet  (anatropons) :  a,  hilnm;  h^  rhaphe;  e,  ohalaza. 

Fto.  421.  Seed  of  a  Larkspur  (also  anatropons);  the  parts  lettered  as  in  the  last. 

Fig.  422.  The  same,  cut  through  lengthwise:  a,  the  hilnm;  e,  chalaza;  d,  outer 
teed-ooat;  «,  Inner  seed-coat;  /,  the  albamen ;  g,  the  minnte  embryo. 

Fio.  42).  Seed  of  a  St.  John's-wort,  divided  lengthwise;  here  the  whole  kerne] 
{•erabiya 

Fxa  424.  Embryo  of  Calycanthus;  upper  part  cut  away,  to  show  the  convolnts 
cotyledons. 

Fia  425.  Seed  of  Bitter  Cress,  Barbarea,  cut  aeroas  to  show  the  aooumbent 
eotyledooa.    426.  Embryo  of  same.  whoU. 
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JeemmbeMi,  that  is,  the  edges  of  the  fiai  ootyledons  lie  agaiiut  the  ndide, 
is  in  Fig.  425,  426.    In  another  they  are 
Lieuwibeuig  or  with  the  plane  of  the  ootjledons  brought  np  in  the  opposite 

C^  direction,  so  that  the  back  of  one  of  them  lies  against 

V\  rT^  the  radicle,  as  shown  in  Fig.  427,  428. 

^         \  \  1 1      391.  As  to  the  situation  of  the  embiyo  witii  respect 

to  the  albumen  of  the  seed,  when  this  is  present  in  any 
quantity,  the  embryo  may  be  JsUe,  that  is  occupying 
the  axis  or  centre,  either  for  most  of  its  length,  as  in 
Violet  (Fig.  429),  Barberry  fFig.  48),  and 
Pine  (Fig.  56) ;  and  in  these  it  is  straight 
But  it  may  be  nuriously  curved  or  coiled 
in  the  albumen,  as  in  Helianthemum  |i[||j  |j 
(Fig.  430),  in  a  Potato-seed  (Fig.  50), 
or  Onion-seed  (Fig.  60),  and  Linden 

(Fig.  414) ;  or  it  may  be  coiled  around       429  480  480 « 

the  outside  of  the  albumen,  partly  or  into  a  circle,  as  in  Ghickweed  (Fig. 

431, 432)  and  in  Mirabihs  (Fig.  52).    The  bitter  mode  prevails  in  Campylo- 

ag^B^w      j/^^^   tropous  seeds.    In  the  cereal  grains,  such  as  Indian 

^M^^   ^^n^^  Grasses,  the  embryo  is  straight  and  applied  to  the 
4S1  482       outside  of  the  abundant  albumen. 

392.  The  matured  seed,  with  embryo  ready  to  germinate  and  reproduce 
the  kind,  completes  the  cycle  of  the  vegetable  life  in  a  phanerogamous 
plant,  the  account  of  which  bcigan  with  the  seed  and  seedling 


Sbotiom  XYI.    vegetable  LIFE  AND  WORK. 

393.  The  following  simple  outlines  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  ox 
plants  (3)  are  added  to  the  preceding  structural  part  for  the  better  prepar- 
ation  of  students  in  descriptive  and  systematic  botany ;  also  to  give  to  all 
learners  some  general  idea  of  the  life,  growth,  intimate  structure,  and  action 
of  the  beings  which  compose  so  krge  a  part  of  organic  nature.  Those  who 
would  extend  and  verify  the  facts  and  principles  here  outlined  will  use  the 
Physiological  Botany  of  the  "  Botanical  Text  Book,"  by  Professor  (Soodale, 
or  some  similar  book. 


Fio.  427.  Seed  of  a  Sisymbrimn,  cut  across  to  show  the  incambeat  cotyledons. 
428.    Embryo  of  the  same,  detached  whole. 

Fio.  429.  Section  of  seed  of  Violet ;  anatropons  with  straight  azile  embryo  in 
the  albumen.  430.  Section  of  seed  of  Rock  Rose,  Helianthemum  Canadense  ; 
orthotropous,  with  curved  embryo  in  the  albumen.  430 «.  Section  of  a  grain  of 
Bice,  lengthwise,  showing  the  embryo  outside  the  albumen,  which  forms  ths 
principal  bulk. 

Fio.  481.  Seed  of  a  Chickweed,  campylotropous.  432.  Section  of  same,  show 
ing  slender  embryo  coiled  around  the  ontaids  of  the  albumen  of  the  kernel. 
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f  !•    ANATOMICAL  STRUCTURE  AND  GROWTH. 

S94.  (Growth  is  ike  increase  of  a  living  thing  in  size  and  substance*  It 
appears  so  natural  that  plants  and  animals  should  grow,  that  one  rarely 
thinks  of  it  as  requiring  explanation.  It  seems  enough  to  say  that  a  thing 
is  so  because  it  grew  so.  Growth  from  the  seed,  the  germination  and  de- 
velopment of  an  embryo  into  a  plantlet,  and  at  length  iuto  a  mature  plant 
(as  illustrated  in  Sections  11.  and  III.)}  can  be  followed  by  ordinary  obser- 
vation. But  the  embryo  is  already  a  miniature  plantlet,  sometimes  with 
hardly  any  visible  distinction  of  parts,  but  often  one  which  has  already 
made  very  considerable  growth  in  the  seed.  To  investigate  the  formation 
and  growth  of  the  embryo  itself  requires  well-trained  eyes  and  hands,  and 
the  expert  use  of  a  good  compound  microscope.  So  this  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  a  beginner. 

395.  Moreover,  although  observation  may  show  that  a  seedling,  weigh- 
ing only  two  or  three  grains,  may  double  its  bulk  and  weight  every  week 
of  its  early  growth,  and  may  in  time  produce  a  huge  amount  of  vegetable 
matter,  it  is  still  to  be  asked  what  this  vegetable  matter  is,  where  it  came 
from,  and  by  what  means  plants  are  able  to  increase  and  accumulate  it,  and 
build  it  up  into  the  fabric  of  herbs  and  shrubs  and  lofty  trees. 

396.  Protoplasm.  All  this  fabric  was  built  up  under  life,  but  only  a 
small  portion  of  it  is  at  any  one  time  alive.  As  growth  proceeds,  life  is 
passed  on  from  the  old  to  the  new  parts,  much  as  it  has  passed  on  from 
parent  to  offspring,  from  generation  to  generation  in  unbroken  continuity. 
Protoplasm  is  the  conmion  name  of  that  plant-stuff  in  which  life  essentially 
resides.  All  growth  depends  upon  it;  for  it  has  the  peculiar  power  of 
growing  aud  multiplying  and  building  up  a  living  structure,  —  the  animal 
no  less  than  the  vegetable  structure,  for  it  is  essentially  the  same  in  both. 
Indeed,  all  the  animal  protoplasm  comes  primarily  from  the  vegetable, 
which  has  the  prerogative  of  producing  it ;  and  the  protoplasm  of  plants 
famishes  all  that  portion  of  the  food  of  animals  which  forms  their  flesh 
and  living  fabric. 

397*  The  very  simplest  plants  (if  such  may  specifically  be  called  plants 
rather  than  aninmls,  or  one  may  say,  the  simplest  living  things)  are  mere 
particles,  or  pellets,  or  threads,  or  even  indefinite  masses  of  protoplasm  of 
▼ague  form,  which  possess  powers  of  motion  or  of  changing  their  sha|)e, 
of  imbibing  water,  air,  and  even  other  matters,  and  of  assimilating  these 
into  plant-stuff  for  their  own  growth  and  multiplication.  Their  growth 
is  increase  in  substance  by  incorporation  of  that  which  they  take  in  and 
assimilate.  Their  multiplication  is  by  spontaneous  division  of  their  sub* 
stance  or  body  into  two  or  more,  each  capable  of  continuing  the  process. 

398.  The  embryo  of  a  phanerogamous  plant  at  its  beginning  (344)  is  e» 
wntially  such  a  globide  of  protophism,  which  soon  constricts  itself  into  two 
and  more  such  globules,  which  hold  together  inseparably  in  a  row ;  then 
the  last  of  the  row  divides  without  sepantinii  in  the  two  other  pbinet.  to 
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form  a  compound  mass,  each  grain  or  globule  of  which  goes  on  to  double 
itself  as  it  grows;  and  the  definite  shaping  of  this  still  increasiug  mass 
builds  up  the  embryo  iuto  its  form. 

399.  Cell-walla  While  this  growth  was  going  on,  each  grain  of  the 
forming  structure  formed  aud  clothed  itself  with  a  coat,  tliin  and  trans- 
parent, of  something  different  from  protoplasm,  —  something  which  hardly 
©and  only  transiently,  if  at  all,  partakes  of  the  life  and  action. 
The  protoplasm  forms  the  living  oi^nism ;  the  coat  is  a  kind 
of  protective  covering  or  shelL  The  protoplasm,  like  the 
ilesh  of  animals  which  it  gives  rise  to,  is  composed  of  four 
chemical  elements:  Carbon,  Hydrogen,  Oxygen,  and  Nitro- 
gen. The  coating  is  of  the  nature  of  wood  (is,  indeed,  that 
which  makes  wood),  and  has  only  the  three  elements.  Car- 
bon, Hydrogen,  aud  Oxygen,  in  its  composition. 

400.  Althoogh  the  forming  structure  of  an  embryo  in 
the  fertilized  ovule  is  very  minute  and  difficult  to  see,  there 
are  many  simple  plants  of  lowest  grade,  abounding  in  pools 
of  water,  which  more  readily  show  the  earlier  stages  or  sim- 
plest states  of  plant-growth.  One  of  these,  wliich  is  commoa 
in  early  spring,  requires  only  moderate  magnifying  power 
to  bring  to  view  what  is  shown  in  Fig.  437.  In  a  slimy 
mass  which  holds  all  loosely  together,  little  spheres  of  green 
vegetable  matter  are  seen,  assembled  in  fours, 
and  these  fours  themselves  in  clusters  of  fours. 
A  transient  inspection  shows,  what  prolonged 
watching  would  confirm,  that  each  sphere  di- 
vides first  in  one  plane,  then  in  the  other,  to 
make  four,  soon  acquiring  the  size  of  the  original,  and  so  on, 
producing  successive  groups  of  fours.  These  pellets  each 
form  on  their  surface  a  transparent  wall,  like  that  just  des- 
cribed. The  delicate  wall  is  for  some  time  capable  of  expan- 
sive growth,  but  is  from  the  first  mucli  firmer  than  the 
protoplasm  within;  through  it  the  latter  imbibes  sur- 
rounding moisture,  which  becomes  a  watery  sap,  occupy- 
ing vacuities  in  the  protoplasmic  mass  which  enlarge  or 
run  together  as  the  periphery  increases  and  distends. 
When  full  grown  the  protoplasm  may  become  a  mere  lining 
to  the  wall,  or  some  of  it  central^  as  a  nucleus,  this  usually  connected  with 
the  wall-lining  by  delicate  threads  of  the  same  substance.  So,  when  full 
grown,  the  wall  with  its  lining — a  vesicle,  containing  liquid  or  some 
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Fio.  43^^36.  Figures  to  illustrate  the  earlier  stages  in  the  formation  of  aa 
embryo;  a  single  mass  of  protoplasm  (Fig.  433)  dividing  into  two,  three,  and  then 
into  more  incipient  cells,  which  by  continaed  multiplication  build  np  an  embryo. 

Fio.  437*  Magnified  riew  of  lome  of  s  simple  fresh  water  Alga,  the  Tetraspora 
Hibrtea.  each  (pherv  of  which  may  answer  to  an  individual  t>Iant 
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•olid  mstlera  and  in  age  mos'lj  air —  naturallj  came  to  be  nanied  a  Ciii. 
ijjt  llie  naue  waa  suggested  by,  aud  first  used  onlj  for,  Mils  in  conibiiiAtioii 
or  built  up  into  a  Tabric,  much  as  a  wall  is  built  of  bricks,  that  is,  into  ■ 

401.  Cellolar  Stmotnre  or  Tissue.     Suppose  nnmerous  celts  like 
thiJM  of  Fig.  437  to  be  heaped  up  like  a  pile  of  oanuon-balls,  and  as  the; 
grew,  to  be  couipocted  U^ther  while  aofl  and  jieldiiig;  thej  vonld  flatt«Q 
■here  thej  touched,  and  each  sphere, 
being  touched  b;  twelTe  surrotindiDg 
ones  would  become  twelre-sided.   Fig. 
43S   would    tepresent  one    of  tlkera. 
Snppoae  the  contignoog  &kce*  to  be 
nniled  into  one  wall  or  partition  be- 
tween adjacent  oaTitica,  and  a  ctttmtar 
4rwetmre  would  be  fbrmed,  like  that 
ihown  in  Fig.  439.  Roota,  stems,  leave*, 
ud  Uie  whole  of  phan- 
erogamous plants  ai 
fabric  of  conntleaa  n' 
ben  of  such  cells.     No 
such  exact  regularitj  ii 
siie  and  shape  ts  ever  ~"  "" 

letnaUj  Tound ;  but  b  nearij  truthfol  magnified  tjbw  of  a  small  porlioD  ol 
a  slice  of  the  fiower-stalk  of  a  Calls  Lil;  (Fig.  UO)  shows  a  fairlj  oorrea- 


pooding  stmctiin ;  except  that,  owing  to  the  great  aii^spaces  of  tlie  interior, 
the  hbric  maj  be  likened  ratber  to  a  stack  of  chimneys  than  to  a  solid 
fabric.  In  jonng  and  partlj  transparent  parts  one  ma?  discern  the  cel- 
lular structure  bj  looking  down  <Urectlj  on  the  inrfiwe,  as  of  a  form- 
ing root.     (Fig.  88,  441,  443). 

403.  The  substance  of  whi<^  cell-walls  are  main];  composed  is  called 
Celldlosb.  It  is  essentiallj  the  same  in  the  stem  of  a  delicate  leaf  or 
petal  and  m  the  wood  of  an  Oak,  except  that  in  the  latter  the  walls  an 

ho.  1S&  Diagniu  of  a  Tegstable  cell,  nicl)  u  It  wonld  ba  If  wbea  ipherlcal  It 
nn  squallr  praoed  by  ilmlUr  inrroiiDdllig  celli  in  a  heap. 

Fie.  iSH.    Ideal  constmcUoD  of  callnlsr  tbme  >d  fonnsd.  In  seetlon. 

no.  ua  MacniBed  view  at  a  poittou  of  a  traniverK  dice  of  item  tt  Otlla 
Ur.   The  peat  apacM  ■»  tubBlar  ab-vbaiiMl*  built  up  b;  th*  ealla. 
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oiuoti  thiekeiied  and  the  oalibre  ■mill.    He  protoplasni  of  each  liTing  oeD 
■ppean  to  be  oompletelj  abut  up  and  laolited  in  ill  sliell  of  oeilulose  ;  but 
microscopio  iiiTestigatioii  has  brought  to  view,  in  many  oases,  minute 
threads  of  protoplasm  whicb  here  and  there  t»rcne 
the  o^wall  throogb  minute  porea,  thus  oonnectiDg 
the  liTJDg  portion  of  oDe  cell  with  that  cf  a^jaeeot 
cells.    (See  Fig.  417.  Ac.) 
40S.  The  haira  of  plaota  are  cells  formed  on  the 
■uifaoe;  either  elongated  single  cells 
(like  the  root-bain  of  Fig,  441,  443), 
a  TOW  of  shorter  cells.     Cotkiu 
fibi«s  are  long  and  simple  cells  grow- 
.   ing  from  the  surface  of  the  seed. 
404.  Tlie  siui  of  the  cells  of  which 
oommon  ^nU  are  made  ap  nriea 
(rom  about  the  thirtieth  to  the  thou- 
sandth of  an  inch  in  diameter.     An 
ordinarf  site  of  abort  or  roDndiah 
h  ;  BO  that  there  maj  geueiallj  be  from 
87  to  125  millions  of  cells  in  the  compass  of  a  cubic  inch  I 

405,  Some  parts  are  built  up  as  a  compact  structure  ;  in  othen  obU* 
are  arranged  so  as  to  build  up  i«gu]flr  air-  - 
cbBonels,  as  in  the  stems  of  aquatic  and  other  1 
water-loring  plants  (Fig.  4+0),  or  to  leave  f 
irregular  spaces,  as  in  the  lower  part  of  most  "^ 
leaves,  where  the  cells  only  here  and  there 
come  i[ito  close  contact  (Fig.  413).  /^. 

106.   All   sue!)  soft  cellular  tissue,   like  ^ 
this  of  leaves,  that  of  pith,  and  of  the  green 
bark,  is  called  Parencktka,  wbila  fibrous 
and  woodj  parts  are  composed  of  Pboskn- 
CHTKA,  that  is.  of  peculiarlv  transformed  448 

407.  Btreiigth«niiie  Oslls.  Common  cellular  tissue,  which  makes  m 
the  whole  structure  of  all  verj  jouiig  plants,  and  the  whole  of  Mosses 
and  other  vegetables  of  the  lowest  grade,  even  when  full  grown,  is  too 
tender  or  too  brittle  to  give  needful  strength  and  toughness  for  plants 
which  are  to  rise  to  anj  considerable  height  and  support  themselves.  In 
these  needful  strength  is  imparted,  and  the  couvejancc  of  sap  throagh  the 
pUiit  is  facilitated,  b;  the  change,  as  tliej  are  formed,  of  aome  ixUa  into 
thicker-walled  and  tougher  tubes^  and  bj  tli?  running  together  of  some  of 


cells  is  from  ^  to  f^  of  ai 


Fto.  441.  Hneh  maRnlfled  small  portion  of  fonnii  root  of  a  seedUiq;  Hapli 
iincb  as  of  Fig.  S2);  and  442,  a  Tew  cells  of  same  more  mngnified.  Th«  prolong*. 
Hona  from  the  back  of  so         '  "'       "  '  '   " 

no.  413.    MagniHed  •■ 


a  leaf  of   Florida  Star 
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Umk,  or  the  prolongfttiou  of  othen,  into  hoUow  fibres  or  tabes  of  Tirioni  vxt. 
Two  sorts  of  sucli  tianafonned  oells  go  together,  aod  esseuttallj  form  the 

108.  Wood.  This  is  fouud  iu  all  cominon  heriM,  as  veil  as  in  shrubi 
ud  trees,  but  the  foioier  have  mach  kss  of  it  in  proportioa'lo  the  softer 
ceUoIar  tissae.  It  is  formed  rer;  earl;  b  the  growth  of  the  root,  stem, 
■ud  leaves,  —  traces  of  it  appearing  in  large  embrjos  even  wliile  jet  in  the 
lecd.  Those  cells  that  lengthen,  and  at  the  same  time  ihioken  their  walla 
(bnn  the  proper  WooDi  Fibbk  or  Wood-cxlls  ;  those  of  larger  size  and 
tiiiniier  walls,  which  are  tliickened  onlj  in  certain  parts  so  as  to  have 
pecuiiJLr  markings,  and  which  often  are  seen       444      446  44T 

la  be  made  up  of  a  row  of  cjlludrical  cells, 
«itb  the  parliiions  between  absorbed  or  bro- 
ken a«a;,  are  called  Ducts,  or  sometimes 
VusEU.  There  are  alt  gndationa  between 
rood-cells  and  ducts,  and  between  both  these 
and  common  cells.  But  in  most  plants  the 
three  Linds  are  fairlj  distinct. 

400.  The  proper  cellular  tiasno,  or  jwnM- 
tijma,  is  tlie  grouud-work  of  root,  atem,  and 
leares;  this  is  traversed,  chiefly  lengthwise, 
bj  the  streiigtbening  aod  conducting  tissue, 
vood-cells  and  duct^jells,  in  the  form  of 
buadles  or  Uircads,  which,  in  Ihe  stems  and 
stalks  of  berbs  are  fewer  and  compantivelj 
scattered,  but  in  shrubs  and  trees  so  nnmer- 
rous  and  crowded  that  in  the  stems  and 
lU  permanent  parts  thejr  make  a  solid  mass 
of  wood.  The;  extend  into  and  ramify  in 
the  leaTea,  spreading  ont  in  a  horisontal 
pbme,  at  tbe  framework  of  ribs  and  veins, 
which  snpportt  the  softer  cellular  portion  or 
parenchyma 

110.  Wood-CellB.  or  Woodjr  Ftbree, 
consist  of  tubes,  commonlj  between  one  and  **^ 

two  tliousaudths,  but  in  Pine>wood  someliiites  two  or  three  hnndredths, 
oF  an  inch  in  diameter.    Those  froni  the  tough  bark  of  the  Basswood, 

Pio.  414.  MigDifled  wood-eellg  of  ths  bark  (tiaat-cflls)  of  Bssswood,  one  and 
put  of  another.  41.S.  Some  wood-oeUa  front  thfl  voad  (nnil  Iwlow  part  of  aducljj 
ml  416,  ■  delAChed  wcnd-eeU  of  the  ume;  equally  m.igiiifieil. 

Fia  447.  Some  wood-cells  from  Buttonwood,  Platanu-n,  higlily  nugnifled,  a 
whote  cell  «nd  lower  end  of  another  on  the  left ;  a  cell  cut  hnlf  away  lengthwise, 
■nd  half  of  BDother  nn  the  right ;  some  pores  or  piN  {u)  seen  on  tbe  lefti  whi)( 
6  b  mailc  Kctionn  through  then  on  the  cut  kurrocc.  When  living  nnd  young  th* 
protoplssm  eitends  Into  theM  and  by  minuter  jierfor.-iliimii  connect*  across  them 
(a  age  tbe  pit*  became  open  puai^es.  racilitatitin  the  paaniue  of  uip  and  air 
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•hown  in  Tig.  iAA,  are  onlj  tbe  BfteeD-hnndredth  of  mi  iiicb  vide.  TboM 
ofBnttoavood  (Fig.  417)  are  larger,  imd  are  Lere  liiglilj  magaified  beiidea. 
The  figures  sliow  tbe  waj  wood-cells  are  conimonlj  put  logellier,  namelj, 
witEi  their  tapermg  ends  overlapping  each  other, —  spliced  together,  u  it 
were,  —  thus  giiing  more  slrength  aud  toughness.  In  bard  woods,  such 
R3  Hickory  and  Oak,  tbe  walla  of  these  tubes  are  rerj  thick,  as  well  as 
dense ;  while  iu  soft  woohIs,  such  as  White-Pine  and  Basswood,  thej  an 
thinner. 

411.  Wood-cells  in  the  bark  ue  generally  longer,  finer,  and  toughei 
than  those  of  tbe  proper  wood,  and  appear  more  bke  fibres.  For  example. 
Fig.  U6  represents  a  celt  of  the  wood  of  Basswood  of  average  length,  and 
Fig.  4t4  oue  (and  part  of  another)  of  tbe  fibrous  bark,  botli  drawn  to  the 
isme  scale.  As  these  long  cells  form  the  principal  part  of  fibrous  bark,  or 
6atl,  Ihej  are  named  Bait-celU  or  Sasl-fibre:  These  give  the  great  tougfa- 
ness  and  flexibilitjr  'o  ^b  inuer  bark  of  Basswood  (t.  e.  Basl-wuod)  and  of 
Leatherwoodj  and  they  Furnish  the  iuraluahle  Gbrea  of  ilax  and  hemp; 
A  tbe  proper  wood  of  (heir  stems 

being  tender,   brittle,   and   de- 
,  strojed  bj  the  processes  wliieh 
>  separate  for  use  the  tough  and 
g  \  slender  bast-celli.    In  Leather- 

wood  (Direa)  tbe  bast-cells  are 
%  '    remarkably  slender.  A  view  of 

.    one,  if  magnified  on  tbe  scale 
I    of  Fig.  Ml,  would  be  a  foot 
V  I    and  a  half  long. 

*«  *«  «>  412.Tbewood-celIsofPiBea, 

tad  more  or  less  of  all  other  Coniferous  trees,  have  on  two  of  tbeir  sides 
very  peculiar  disk-shaped  markings  (Fig.  44S-450)  by  which  tlut  kind  cf 
wood  is  recognizable. 

113.  Daots,  also  called  Vessels,  are  mostly  larger 
than  wood-cells :  indeed,  some  of  them,  as  in  Bed  Oak, 
bave  calibre  laz^e  enough  to  be  discerned  on  a  cross 
section  by  the  naked  eye.    They  make  the  visible  porosity  i 

of  such  kiuds  of  wood.    This  is  particularly  the  cuse  with 
DQlted  ducts  {Fig.  151,  153),  the  surface  of  which 
appears  as  if  riddled  with  rouud  or  oval  pores.    Such  | 

ducts  are  commonly  made  up  of  a  row  of  large  cells  more 
or  less  confluent  into  a  tube.  | 

Sealari/orm  ducts  (Fig.  158,  459).  common  in  Ferns,  I 

and   generally  angled  by  mutual  pressure  in  ihe  bundles,  ^1        '^ 

Flo.  418.  MuKTiifled  bit  of  ■  piue-ghiTing,  taken  paraHvl  with  (he  diver  grain 
419.  SeparaM  whole  woal-cell,  Tnar«  magnifli^.  450.  Same,  still  more  mignlfied 
both  lectlom  reprwfiited  :  a,  disks  in  section,  >,  in  face. 

Ro.  4S1,  4C2.    A  Uifa  ud  ■  nnaller  dotted  duct  FrotD  Orape-Vin» 
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hire  tmuTeraelj  elongated  tbiu  places,  parallel  with  eacli  other,  giving 
a  ladder-like  appearance,  whence  the  name. 

AmxmUt  dncts  (Fig.  457)  are  marked  vith  <:Ti>%&  Uoes  or  rings,  which 
an  thickened  portiooa  of  the  cell-wall. 


Spiral  ducts  or  Tesseb  (Fig.  453-45S)  have  thin  walla,  strengthened  by 
a  spiral  fibre  adherent  within.  Thia  ia  as  delicate  and  aa  strong  as  spide> 
*ebi  when  uncoiled  b;  pulling  apart, 
it  tears  np  and  annihilates  the  oell- 
wall  The  uncoiled  threads  are  seen 
bj  gently  pulling  apart  nanj  leavea, 
such  as  those  of  Araarjilia,  or  the 
stalk  of  a  Strawberry  leaflet 

LatUi/erout  daeli,  Feiidt  of  thf 
LtUex,  or  MUt-vesieU  are  peculiar 
branching  tubes  which  hold  laUx  or 
milkj  juice  in  certain  plunts.  It  is 
Terr  difficult  to  see  them,  and  more 

to  to  mate  out  Iheir  nature.     Tliej  *"*  *31 

are  peculiar  in  braoching  aud  inosculating,  so  ns  to  make  a  net-work  of 
lubes,  running  in  among  the  cellular  tissue;  and  thej  are  verj  small, 
except  when  gorged  and  old  (Fig.  460,  461). 

Pio.  453,  154.  Spiral  ducte  which  uncoil  into  a  single  tbrcail.  455.  Spiral 
duct  which  teara  up  a«  a  ban<1.  45S.  An  annular  dud,  with  varialiniis  abovu. 
457.  Loom  spiral  dni^  paixing  into  annular.  458.  ScaJarifonn  ilncta  of  a  Pemi 
part  of  a  bundle,  prismatic  by  pressure.    459.  One  torn  into  a  band. 

Fid.  460.  Milk  Vessels  at  Danrlelion,  with  cells  of  the  common  cellnlar  tinne. 
Ml    Others  from  the  aam*  older  and  gorged  with  milk;  Juice.    All  highly  mag 
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12.    CELL-OONTENTa 

414.  The  liying  contents  of  young*  and  active  cells  are  mainly  protoplasm 
with  water  or  watery  sap  which  this  has  imbibed.  Old  and  effete  ceUs  are 
often  empty  of  solid  matter,  containing  only  water  with  whatever  may  be 
dissolved  in  it,  or  air,  according  to  the  time  and  circumstances.  AH  the 
various  products  which  plants  in  general  elaborate,  or  which  particular 
plants  specially  elaborate,  out  of  the  common  food  which  they  derive  from 
the  soil  and  the  air,  are  contained  in  the  cells,  and  in  the  cells  they  are 
produced. 

*  415.  Sap  is  a  general  name  for  the  principal  liquid  contents,  — Crude  tap, 
for  that  which  the  plant  taices  in.  Elaborated  tap  for  what  it  has  digested  or 
assimilated.    They  must  be  undistinguishably  mixed  in  the  cells. 

416.  Among  the  solid  matters  into  which  cells  convert  some  of  their 
elaborated  sap  two  are  general  and  most  important.  These  are  CkhropAytt 
and  Starch. 

417.  Chlorophyll  (meaning  leaf-green)  b  what  gives  the  green  color  to 
herbage.  It  consists  of  soft  grains  of  rather  complex  nature,  partly  wax- 
liice,  partly  protoplasmic.  Tiiese  abound  in  the  cells  of  all  common  leaves 
and  the  green  rind  of  plants,  wherever  exposed  to  the  light.  The  green 
color  is  seen  through  the  transparent  skin  of  the  leaf  and  the  walls  of  the 
containing  cells.  Chlorophyll  is  essential  to  ordinary  assimilation  in  plants : 
by  its  means,  under  the  influence  of  sunlight,  the  plant  converts  crude  sap 
into  vegetable  matter. 

418.  Far  tlie  largest  part  of  all  vegetable  matter  produced  is  that  which 
goes  to  build  up  the  plant's  fabric  or  celluhir  structure,  either  directly  or 
indirectly.  There  is  no  one  good  name  for  this  most  important  product  of 
vegetation.  In  its  final  state  of  cell-walls,  the  permanent  fabric  of  herb 
and  shrub  and  tree,  it  is  called  Cellulose  (408) :  in  its  most  soluble  form 
it  is  Sugar  0^  one  or  another  kind;  in  a  less  soluble  form  it  is  Dextrine,  a 
kind  of  liquefied  starch :  in  the  form  of  solid  grains  stored  up  in  the  cells 
it  is  Starch,  By  a  series  of  slight  chemical  changes  (mainly  a  variation  in 
the  water  entering  into  the  composition),  one  of  these  forms  is  converted 
into  another. 

419.  Starch  {Farina  or  Ferula)  is  the  form  in  which  this  common  plant 
material  is,  as  it  were,  laid  by  for  future  use.  It  consists  of  solid  grains, 
somewhat  different  in  form  in  different  plants,  in  size  varying  from  ^^  to 
■^^  of  an  inch,  partly  translucent  when  wet,  and  of  a  pearly  lustre.  From 
the  concentric  lines,  which  commonly  appear  under  the  microscope,  the 
grains  seem  to  be  made  up  of  layer  over  layer.  When  loose  they  are  com- 
monly  oval,  as  in  potato-starch  (Fig.  462) :  when  much  compacted  the 
grains  may  become  angular  (Fig.  463). 

420.  The  starch  in  a  potato  was  produced  in  the  foliage.  In  the  soluble 
form  of  dextrine,  or  that  of  sugar,  it  was  conveyed  through  the  cells  of  the 
herbage  and  stalks  to  a  subterranean  shoot,  and  there  stored  up  in  the 
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tober.    When  tbe  potato  sprouts,  the  starch  in  tfae  vioimty  of  developiuf) 

bnds  or  eyes  is  chuigeil  iMok  agaiii,  first  into  mucilaginous  deitrine,  tliei> 

iuto  sugar,  dissolved 

iu  tfae  sap,  and  in 

fonn  it  is  made 

Bow  to  the  growing    , 

partSjWbere  it  is' 

iown  iufo  celiuloBe 

or  cell-waU.  *® 

491.  Besides  these  cell-contents  vhich  ai 
tion  to  nutrition,  there  are  others  the  use 
sach  tbe  commonest  are 

133.  CiTBtals.  These  when  slender  or  needle^haped  are  called 
Rhuhides.  The;  are  of  inorganic  matter,  usually  of  oxalate  or  phosphate 
or  sulphate  of  lime.    Some,  at  least  of  the  latter,  may  be  direct  crystaljiia 


n  ohrious  and  essentiBt  lela- 
which  is  problematical.    01 


OKJ#) 


tions  of  what  is  takeo  in  dissolved  in  the  water  absorbed,  but  oUien  mnst 
be  tbe  result  of  some  eUboiation  in  the  plant.  Some  plants  have  hardly 
any ;  others  abound  in  them,  especially  in  tbe  foliage  and  bark.  In  Locustr 
hark  almost  every  cell  holds  a  crystal;  so  that  in  a  square  inch  not  thicker 
than  writing-paper  there  may  be  over  a  million  and  a  half  of  them.    When 

Tia.  M2.  Soma  ni^piifled  Btarch-graiua,  in  two  cells  or  a  potato.  463,  Soma 
oen«  of  the  albumen  or  floury  part  of  Indian  Com,  fllleil  with  atarcli.gralna, 

Fio.  464.  Four  cells  rrorn  dried  Onion-peel,  eacli  hoMing  a  crystal  of  diderait 
Aapa,  one  oT  tbem  twinned.  465.  Some  cells  from  ntalk  of  Rhubarb-plant,  three 
eonlaining  chlorophjll ;  two  (one  torn  across)  with  rtiaphides.  16S.  RtiaphldM 
ta  a  cell,  from  Arlssma,  with  small  cells  surrounfling.  467.  Prisniatir:  crjritala 
from  tbe  bark  of  Hickory.  468.  aiomerit«  ctynXni  In  a  c«ll,  from  BMt-root. 
469.  ,A  few  cells  oT  Locuat-bark,  a  crystal  in  each.  4711.  A  detached  cell,  with 
Aaphidet  bring  fuTGcd  ont.  as  happena  when  piil  in  wmer 
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oeedlfralMped  (riaphides),  as  in  atalka  of  CaOa-Lilj,  Rlinl»Tb,  or  Funr 
o'idook,  tliej  ire  umuUj  ptoked  in  aheaf-like  bimdles.     (Fig.  465,  166.) 


I  S.    AKATOHY  OF  BOfflB  AND  STEMS. 

IBS.  This  is  n  nemilj  the  ume  that  aa  aoooimt  of  the  internal  atmotnn 
at  stems  maj  Serre  for  the  root  alao. 

431.  At  the  beginning,  either  in  the  embryo  or  in  bd  incipieat  ^ool 
from  a  bud,  the  whole  stem  is  of  lender  cellular  tissue  or  parencbjma. 
But  vood  (consbting  of  wood«ells  and  ducts  or  vessels)  begins  to  be 
formed  in  Ibe  earliest  growth ;  and  is  from  the  first  arranged  m  two  wajs, 
making  two  general  kinds  of  wood.  The  diderenee  is  obvious  even  b 
berbs,  but  is  more  conspicuous  in  the  enduring  sterna  of  shrubs  and 

135.  On  one  or  tl>e  otho'  of  these  two  tipes  the  sterna  of  all  phanero 
gamous  plants  are  construcled.  lu  otic,  the  wood  is  made  up  of  separate 
threads,  scattered  here  and  there  throughout  tlie  whole  diameter  of  the 
stem.  Id  the  nther,  the  wood  is  all  collected  to  form  a  la;er  (in  a  slice 
across  (be  stem  appeariug  as  a  ring)  lictweea  a  central  cellular  part  which 
has  none  in  it,  the  PilA,  and  an  uuler  cellular  phrt,  the  Bart. 

1S6.  An  Aapamgus-slioot  and  a  Com.sIalk  fur  herbs,  and  a  rattan  for  a 
woodj  kind,  represeut  the  Grat  kind.  To  it 
belong  all  plants  with  mono  col;  leduoous  em- 
bryo (10).  A  Bean-stalk 
and  the  steai  of  an;  com- 
mon shrub  or  tree  lep 
resent  the  seeond;  aiid 


lo  it  belong  alt  plants  with  dicotyledonous  or  polycotjiedonous  embryo. 
The  first  baa  been  called,  not  very  properly.  Emlof/enom,  wliieh  means  in- 
side-growing; the  second,  properly  enough,  Frogenoas,  or  niitsidiv.g rowing. 
187.  Endogenous  Stems,  tlinse  of  Mniiopolyls  (40),  nitnin  their 
greatest  size  and  most  chnnicteristic  development  in  Palms  and  Dragon- 
trees,  therefore  chiefly  in  warm  climates,  although  the  Palmetto  and  som« 

Flo.  471,  Diagram  of  structure  of  Palm  or  Yiiwn.  <72.  Slmctnre  of  a  Jti * 
ttktk,  to  tmnsversB  aud  longitudinsi  «ection.  473.  Same  of  a  am«ll  Pslm«tem. 
The  doU  on  tha  crou  gectlons  rspreunt  out  aiMla  of  the  woodr  bundle*  or  tbrettla. 
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Inccas  beoome  trees  along  tlie  soutbem  boiden  of  the  United  SUtes.  In 
lucli  sUmB  the  wood;  bundles  are  uiore  iiiunerous  and  crowded  toward  the 
dreomfereiioe,  and  so  tbe  harder  wood  a  outside  i  while  in  an  eiogenous 
Item  tlie  oldeat  aud  hardest  wood  is  toward  the  centre.  Ad  endogenous 
■leiD  haa  no  clear  distinction  of  pitL,  bark,  and  wood,  oouocntricailf  ar- 
nnged,  no  silTer  grain,  no  annual  lasers,  no  bark  that  peels  off  clean  from 
tbe  wood.  Yet  old  slems  of  Yuccas  and  the  like,  that  continue  to  increase 
in  diameter,  do  (ana  a  sort  of  lajera  and  a  kind  of  scaly  bark  when  old 
Yuccas  show  well  tbe  earring  of  the  wood;  bundles  (Fig>  471)  vbicb 
below  taper  oui  and  are  lost  at  tlie  rind. 

iSS.  Exogenoiis  Stems,  those  of  iJicotjIs  (37),  or  of  plants  coming 
ffCDi  dicutjiedonousand  also  polycutjlcdouous  cnibrjus,  have 
a  structure  which  is  luniliar  in  tbe  wood  of  our  ordinarj    f, 
Inm  and  shrubs.    It  is  the  same  in  an  iierbnceous  shoot   It 
(such  as  a  Flas-stem,  Fig.  474)  as  in  a  Maplesteni  of  tbe    | 
Irst  Tear's   growth,  except   that  the  woodj  lajer  is  com-    | 
aionly  thmuer  or  perhaps  reduced  to  a  circle  of  bundles.    \ 
It  waa  so  iu  xiu:  tree-stem  at  the  hegiuuing.     Tbe  wood  all 
forms  in  a  cylinder, — in  cross  section  a  ring — around  aoen- 
ttal  cellular  part,  diridiug  the  cellular  core  within,  the  pith,  from  a  oella 
hi  bark  without.    As  the  wood-bondles  increase  in  number  and  in  size. 


they  press  upon  each  other  and  become  wed|rc-s!iBiyd  in  tbe  oroes  sec- 
tion ;  and  the;  continue  to  frrow  from  the  outside,  next  the  bark,  so  that 
tbej  become  yery  thin  wedjres  or  plates.  Between  the  plates  or  wedp^e* 
are  verT  tbin  plates  (in  cniss  seclinn  lines)  of  much  compressed  cellular 
tisane,  which  connect  liie  pith  with  the  bark.  The  plan  of  a  one-year-old 
woody  stem  of  this  kiud  ia  exhibited  in  tlie  figures,  which  ara  essentially 


499.  When  snch  a  stem  grows  on  from  yenr  In  jcnr,  it  adds  nnnually  a 

no.  (7i.  Short  piece  of  stem  of  Flax,  miignine<I,  showing  the  bark,  wood,  and 
pith  in  (  cross  Mctton. 

Fro.  47B.  Dianram  of  a  croM  i«ll<m  of  n  very  Tonng  exogenous  stem,  ahowlnF 
di  wowly  hnn.|!e<i  or  wp.Isps.  <7fi.  Snni"  lilir,  with  w&Ibci  inCTTiurd  to  tweirp 
477.  Still  latur,  the  wwlges  BlIinB  tlie  Bparo,  sep«nted  Only  by  the  thin  Hnea,  oi 
»rtnll«rv  ny\  nmnlng  from  pUb  to  bufc 
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kyer  of  vood  outside  tlie  praoeding  one,  betveen  that  Mid  tlic  bark.     Thu 
U  eiogaoous  growtb,  or  outside-growing,  as  the  name  denotes. 

430.  Soma  new  bark  ia  formed  eyer;  yev,  aa  well  as  new  wood,  the 
^  former  inside,  as  the  latter 

Iia  outside  of  that  of  the 
year  prooeding.  The  ring 
or  sone  of  tender  forming 
tisane  between  the  baik 
and  the  wood  has  been 
called  the  CamLium  Lager. 
Ca*thiitm  is  an  old  name 
of  the  physiologists  for 
natritive  juioe.  And  this 
Uiin  layer  is  so  gorged 
vith  rich  nutritive  sap 
wbea  spring  growth  is  re- 
newed, that  the  bark  then 
•eems  to  be  loose  from 
~  the  vood  and  a  layer  of 

▼iscid  sap  (or  /■ambitim)  to 
be  poured  out  between  tlie 
two.  But  there  is  all 
the  while  a  connection  of 
the  bark  and  the  wood  by 
delicate  cells,  rapidly  mnl- 

tiplying  and  growing. 

;  431.  Tlie  Bark  of  a 

*^  year-old  stem  consists  of 

three  parts,  more  or  less  diatinot,  namely,  —  beginning  next  the  wood,  — 

I.  Tbb  Liber  or  Fibbous  Babe,  the  timer  Sari.  This  contiuns  some 
wood-cells,  or  tlieir  equivalent,  commonly  in  the  form  of  bast  or  bast-cella 
(411,  Fig.  444),  such  &s  those  of  Basswood  or  Linden,  and  amo.ig  herbs 
those  of  Obi  and  liemp,  which  are  spun  and  woven  or  made  into  cordage. 
It  also  contains  cells  which  are  named  <i«M-celIs,  on  account  of  numerous 
slits  and  pores  in  tlieir  walls,  by  which  th<  protoplasm  of  coutiguous  cells 
communicates.  Ia  wooly  stems,  wheneve?  a  new  layer  ol  wood  is  formed, 
aome  new  liber  or  inner  bark  is  also  formed  oi  f^ide  of  it. 

Fid.  47&   Piec«  of  s  Btam  of  Soft  Haple,  d  a  ;«ai  old.  eat  cn«»wUe  aad  langth- 

Flo.  *79.   A  portion  of  tha  wmu,  magnified. 

Fio.  480.  A  small  pipce  of  the  name,  taken  ftmu  fflw  afile,  teaching  from  the  bait 
toUwid(h,anr1  hig'ily  majtniticil;  a.  a  nnall  hit  of  the  pith  .  A,  epiisl  dncta  of  what 
ii  called  the  meduBary  ihecUh  ;  c,  the  wood :  d,  d,  totted  dncta  jn  the  wood ; 
i,e,  annnlBT  ductei/,  the  liber  or  inner  bark:  g,  the  green  bark,  A,  the  oorkj 
layeri  >,  the  aWn,  or  cpWerml" ;  ;,  one  irf  (ha  medallarjr  rsyn,  or  pUtf^s  of  ml\e> 
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3>  Tbb  Okxbr  Bake  or  Middk  Bark.  IIub  ooiuuta  of  cellnUr  tusac 
ml;,  tod  conlains  the  same  green  matter  (ekloropiyU,  4L7)  as  llie  IfAiea, 
In  Toodj  stems,  before  the  season's  giowtli  is  oompleted,  it  beooma  eor 

3  Thi  Cobkt  L&tes  or  Oaltr  Bart,  the  cells  of  which  eoatain  no 
efalorophjU,  and  are  of  the  nature  of  eori.  Commoii  cork  is  the  thick 
Mik  J  U^er  of  the  hark  of  the  Cork-Oak  of  Spun.  It  is  this  whioh  gives 
to  tile  stems  or  tvigs  of  shrubs  and  trees  the  aspect  and  the  color  peculiar 
to  each,  — Hght  gray  in  tite  Ash,  purple  in  the  Red  Maple,  red  in  seven! 
Dogwoods,  eUj. 

i.  Thb  EFmBRHu,  or  skin  of  tite  plant,  oonsistiDg  of  a  la;er  of  thick- 
uded  empty  cells,  which  may  be  considered  to  be  the  outermost  layer,  oi 
ia  most  berfaaseoua  stems  the  only  layer,  of  cork-celts. 


43S.  The  green  layer  of  bark  seldom  growa  much  after  the  first  season. 
Sometimes  tile  corky  layer  grows  and  forms  new  layers,  inside  of  the  old, 
for  years,  as  in  the  Cork-Oak,  the  Sweet  Gum^^ree,  and  the  White  aad  the 
I^per  Birch.  But  it  all  dies  after  a  while;  and  the  continual  enlargement 
of  the  wood  within  finally  stretches  it  rnure  than  it  can  bear,  and  sooner  or 
kter  cracks  and  rends  it,  while  the  weather  acts  powerfuU;  apon  its  Bn> 
bee ;  so  the  older  bark  perishes  and  falls  away  piecemeal  year  by  year. 

i33.  So  on  dd  trunks  only  the  ioaer  bark  remains.  This  is  renewed 
erery  year  from  within  and  so  kept  alive,  while  the  older  and  outer  layers 
die,  are  Sssured  and  rent  by  the  distending  trunk,  weathered  and  worn,  and 
thrown  off  in  fragmenta,  —  in  some  ^.'ees  sbwly,  so  that  the  bark  of  old 
trunks  may  aoqnire  great  thicknesai  in  others,  more  rapidly.  In  Honey- 
tuckles  and  Orape-Vinea,  the  layers  of  liber  loosen  and  die  when  only  a 
fear  or  two  old.  The  annual  layera  of  Uber  are  sometimes  as  diatinot  as 
those  of  the  wood,  but  often  not  so. 

Fla  ISl.  Magnified  view  ot  surface  of  a  tA  of  young  Mnpls  wood  troia  whiob 
Ihs  bark  has  bean  torn  away,  ihowlDg  the  wood-celU  and  the  bark-eodB  of  mednl- 
hrjixjt. 

fm.  182.  Section  In  the  oppodte  direction,  fron)  barb  (on  the  left)  to  beghuUlg 
if  iMh  (on  the  riiht).  amd  ■  uedollary  ray  eileodiug  tram  one  to  the  other. 
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4S4.  The  Wood  of  an  exogenoiutniiik,  having  tbe  old  giowtlisecnrend 
bj  the  new,  lemaiiis  nearly  unchanged  in  age,  except  fiom  deeaj.  Wheiever 
there  is  an  animal  sospenaiQn  and  renewal  of  growth^  as  in  temperate  cJi* 
mates,  the  anniial  growths  are  more  or  leas  distinctly  maited,  m  the  form 
of  coiiceBUio  rings  on  the  cross  section,  so  that  tiie  age  of  the  tiee  maj  be 
known  by  eoonting  tbeiii«  Orer  twdre  hnndrod  layers  have  beca  counted 
on  the  p*«mps  of  Sequoias  in  Califomia,  and  it  is  probable  that  some  trees 
now  living  antedate  the  Christian  era. 

435.  Hie  reason  why  the  annual  growths  are  distingnishable  is^  that  the 
wood  formed  at  the  b^;inning  of  the  season  is  more  or  less  different  in  the 
iiae  or  character  of  the  oeDs  from  that  of  the  dose.  In  Oak,  Chestnut^  etc., 
the  first  wood  of  the  seasmi  abounds  in  dotted  ducts,  tbe  calibre  of  whidi 
is  many  times  greater  than  that  of  the  proper  wood-cellsw 

436.  Bap-wood,  or  Albunium.  This  b  the  newer  wood,  living  or 
recently  alive,  and  taking  part  in  the  ooaveyaiioe  of  tap.  Sooner  or  later, 
each  layer,  as  it  becomes  more  and  more  deeply  covered  by  the  newer 
and  fiuther  from  the  region  of  growth,  is  converted  into 

437.  Hewt>wood,  or  Dmramen.  This  b  drier,  harder,  more 
and  much  more  durable  as  timber,  than  si^wood.  It  b  generally  of  a 
different  color,  and  it  exhibitB  in  different  species  the  hue  peculiar  to  each, 
such  as  reddish  in  Bed-Cedar,  brown  in  Black- Walnut,  black  in  Ebony,  etc. 
The  change  of  sap-wood  into  heart-wood  results  from  the  thickening  of  the 
walls  of  the  wood-oeOs  by  the  deposition  of  hard  matter,  lining  Uie  tubes 
and  dimimshing  their  calibre;  and  by  the  deposition  of  a  vegetable  coloring- 
matter  peculiar  to  each  species.  The  heart-wood,  being  no  longer  a  living 
part,  may  decay,  and  oftm  does  so,  without  the  least  injury  to  the  tree, 
except  by  diminbhing  the  strength  of  the  trunk,  and  so  rendering  it  more 
liable  to  be  overthrown. 

438.  TlM  living  Parts  of  a  Tree,  of  the  exogenotts  kind,  are  only 
these :  first,  the  rootlets  at  one  extremity ;  second,  the  bods  and  leaves  <^ 
the  season  at  the  other;  and  third,  a  zone  consisting  of  the  newest  wood 
and  the  newest  bark,  connecting  the  rootlets  with  the  buds  or  knves,  hovr- 
ever  widely  separated  these  may  be,  —  in  the  tallest  trees  firom  two  to  four 
hundred  feet  apart  And  these  parts  of  the  tree  are  aQ  renewed  every  year. 
No  wonder,  therefore,  that  trees  may  live  so  long,  since  they  annually  re- 
produce everything  that  b  essential  to  their  life  and  growth,  and  since  only 
a  very  small  part  of  their  bulk  b  alive  at  once.  The  tree  survives^  but 
nothing  now  living  has  been  so  long.  In  it,  as  elsewhere,  life  b  a  tnuMfr 
torj  thing,  ever  abandoning  the  M,  and  renewed  in  the  fonn^ 

I  4.     AKATOMY  OF  LRAYI^ 

499.  The  wood  in  leaves  b  the  framework  of  ribs,  veins,  and  veinlelB 
G2^)f  serving  not  only  to  strengthen  them,  but  also  to  bring  in  the  sap, 
and  to  distiibute  it  throughout  rwmrj  part     The  cellular  portion  b  thi 
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gnea  pulp,  and  is  nearlj  the  ume  ■■  the  green  layer  of  the  barl:.  80  that 
the  hat  maj  jHoperlj  diongh  be  r^arded  as  a  sort  of  espaiuioii  of  the 
Ibrons  and  green  lajen  of  the  bark.  It  has  no  proper  00^7  layer ;  but 
ue  whole  ia  ooTwed  by  a  ttanipamit  akiii  or  iifidtrmii,  reaembling  that 
of  the  atem. 

HO-  The  oella  of  the  leaf  are  of  nrioaa  fonns,  nrely  so  oompaot  as  to 
E)rin  a  oloae  cellolat  tissue,  nsoall;  loosely  arranged,  at  least  in  the  lover 
part,  BO  as  to  give  copious  inteirening  spaces  or  air  passagea,  eommnni- 
eatii^  throoghont  the  vhole  interior  (Fig.  443,  483).  ^Hie  green  color  is 
gireu  by  the  chlorophyll  (417),  seen  thioogh  the  very  traosparent  vails  of 
the  cells  and  throngh  the  tranalacent  epidermis  of  the  leaf. 

441.  In  ordinary  leares,  having  an  upper  and  under  snrbce,  the  green 
eells  form  tvo  distinot  strata,  of  different  arrangeinent.  Thoae  of  the 
apper  alntDm  are  oUong  or  cjUndrical,  and  stand  endwise  to  the  aor&ce 
of  the  kaf,  osQAlly  cloee  together,  leaving  hardly  any  vacant  spaces ;  those 
of  the  lower  are  commool;  irregular  in  shape,  most  of  ihem  with  theii 
longer  diameter  parallet  to  the  face  of  the  leaf,  and  are  very  loosd;  ar- 
ranged,  leaving  many  and  wide  aii^hambera.  The  green  color  of  the 
lower  is  therefore  diluted,  and  paler  than  that  of  the  npper  laoe  of  the  leaf. 
Hk  upper  part  «rf  the  leaf  is  so  oonstruoted  as  to  bear  the  direot  actioi! 


4  the  shsUbs  ;  As  lower  w  as  to  afford  freer  eironlafion  of  air,  and  to 
bcilitato  transpirataotu  It  oommunicates  more  direcUy  tiua  (he  upper 
vith  the  exlemal  atr  by  means  of  Slomala. 

US.  The  Epidermis  or  slia  of  leaves  and  all  young  sfaooto  is  beat 
Men  m  the  foliage.  It  may  readily  be  stripped  off  from  the  sarboe  of  a 
Uy-leaf,  and  stiU  more  so  from  more  fleshy  and  soft  leaves,  saoh  as  those 


fto.  4SS.  Kagniflad  Matfen  of  a  twf  of  Wblta  LOy,  to  exhibit  tba  cellnlu 
Aveton,  both  of  npper  and  lower  stratum,  the  alr-pami^  of  the  Uiwar,  and 
tk*  ■|)idamii  or  akin,  in  section,  also  ■  Uttls  of  tbst  of  tht  IowwAm,  wlUiBin* 
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of  Honseleek.    The  epidennla  U  luiullj  oomposed  of  a  single  lajer,  oe<» 
flionolly  of  two  or  three  lajera,  of  emptj 
cells,  mostl;  of  irr^ular  outline. 
ooiu  lines  which  tniTerse  it,  and  ma;  b 


cerned  under  lov  powers  of  the  microscope  (7ig.  487),  are  the  bouiidaiies 
of  the  epidermal  celU. 

443.  Breathing-pores,  or  Stomat^s,  Btomata  (singular,  a  Stoma,  — 
literall;,  a  moutli)  are  opeuings  through  tlie  epidermis  into  the  air-chamben 
or  iutercelluhir  passages,  bIwbjs  between  nad  guarded  bj  a  pair  of  thin- 
trailed  guardian  cells.  Although  most  abundant  in  leaves,  espeoiallj  on 
tbcir  lower  face  (tbst  wliich  is  screened  from  direct  sunlight),  the;  are 
found  on  most  other  greeu  parts.  Tlie;  establish  a  direct  commuulcation 
between  the  eitenial  air  and  that  ia  the  loose  interior  of  the  leaf.  Their 
guardian  eells  or  hps,  which  are  soft  and  delicate,  Uke  those  of  the  green 
pulp  within,  b;  tbeir  greater  or  less  torgidit;  open  or  close  the  orifice  as  the 
moisture  or  dryness  varies. 

444.  In  the  White  Lil;  the  stomata  are  so  rematkabl;  large  that  the; 
ma;  be  seen  b;  a  simple  microscope  of  moderate  power,  and  may  be  div 
oemed  even  b;  a  good  baud  Icna.  There  are  about  60,000  of  them  to  the 
square  inch  of  the  epidermis  of  the  lower  face  of  this  Iiil;-!eaf,  and  onl; 
about  3000  to  the  same  space  on  the  upper  bee.  It  is  computed  that  an 
average  leaf  of  an  Apple-tree  has  on  its  lower  &ce  about  100,000  of  these 
mouths. 


le.    PLA.NT  FOOD  AMD  ASSIMILATION. 

445.  Only  plants  are  capable  of  originating  organiuble  matter,  or  Qie 
materials  which  compose  the  structure  of  vegetables  and  animals.  The  es- 
scntjal  and  peculiar  work  of  plants  is  to  take  up  portions  of  earth  and  air 
(water  belonging  to  both)  upon  which  aDimsls  cannot  live  at  all,  and  to 
convert  them  into  something  organisable  ;  that  is,  into  something  that, 
under  life,  may  be  built  up  into  vegetable  and  animal  structures.  All  the 
food  of  animals  is   produced   b;  plants.     Animals  live  upon   vegetables, 

Fio.  i&i.   Small  portion  of  epidermis  of  the  lower  (tat  of  ■  White-Lilf  Inf, 
dth  storasU. 
Fia.  MG.   One  of  then,  more  magnlfled.  In  the  dosed  etste.    186.  Anptha 
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dincdy  or  at  aeoond  band,  the  camivoioas  upon  the  herbiToroiia ;  and 
r^getables  live  upon  earth  and  air,  immediately  or  at  second  hand. 

446.  Tba  Food  of  plants,  then,  primarily,  is  earth  and  air.  This  is 
erident  enough  from  the  way  in  which  they  live.  Many  plants  will  flourish 
m  pure  sand  or  powdered  chalk,  or  on  the  bare  face  of  a  rock  or  wall, 
watered  merely  with  rain.  And  almost  any  phuit  may  be  made  to  grow 
from  the  seed  in  moist  saud»  and  increase  its  weight  many  times,  even  if  il 
will  not  oome  to  perfection.  Many  naturally  live  suspended  from  the 
bianchea  of  trees  high  in  the  air,  and  nourished  by  it  alone,  never  hav- 
ing any  connection  with  the  soil;  and  some  which  naturally  grow  on  the 
ground,  like  the  Live-forever  of  the  gardens,  when  pulled  up  by  the  roots 
and  hung  in  the  air  will  often  flourish  the  whole  summer  long. 

447.  It  18  true  that  fast-growing  phints,  or  those  whicli  produce  much 
fegetable  matter  in  one  season  (especially  in  such  concentrated  form  as 
to  be  ttflefol  as  food  for  man  or  the  higher  animals)  will  come  lo  maturity 
only  in  an  enriched  soiL  But  what  is  a  rich  soil  P  Oue  which  contains 
decomposing  vegetable  matter,  or  some  decomposing  animal  matter;  that 
is,  in  either  case,  some  decomposing  organic  matter  formerly  produced  by 
pUnts.  Aided  by  this,  grain-bearing  and  other  important  vegetables  will 
grow  more  rapidly  and  vigorously,  and  make  a  greater  amount  of  nourish- 
iug  matter,  than  they  could  if  left  to  do  the  whole  work  at  once  from  the 
beginning.  So  that  in  these  cases  also  all  the  organic  or  organizable  matter 
was  made  by  plants,  and  made  out  of  earth  and  air.  Far  the  krger  and 
most  essential  part  was  air  and  water. 

448.  Two  kinds  of  material  are  taken  in  and  Qsed  by  pLmts ;  of  which 
the  first,  although  more  or  less  essential  to  perfect  pLmt^^ppowth,  are  in  a 
certain  sense  subsidiary,  if  not  accidental,  viz. :  — - 

Bartfy  eoiuiiiueniSt  those  which  are  left  in  the  form  of  ashes  when  a  leaf 
or  a  stick  of  wood  is  burned  in  the  open  air.  These  consist  of  some  poiasA 
(or  soda  in  a  marine  plant),  aome  tiles  (the  same  as  flint),  and  a  little  iime, 
tiwmiMe,  or  wuEffnena,  iron  or  manganese,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  etc.,  —  some 
or  all  of  these  in  variable  and  usually  minute  proportions.  They  are  such 
materials  as  happen  to  be  dissolved,  in  small  quantity,  in  the  water  taken 
up  by  the  roots ;  and  when  that  is  consumed  by  the  plant^,  or  flies  off  pure 
(as  it  largely  does)  by  exhalation,  the  earthy  matter  is  left  behind  in  the 
cells,  — just  as  it  is  left  incrusting  the  sides  of  a  teakettle  ij»  which  much 
hard  water  has  been  boiled.  Naturally,  therefore,  there  is  more  earthv 
matter  (i.  e.  more  ashes)  in  the  leaves  than  in  any  other  part  (sometimes 
u  much  as  seven  per  cent,  when  the  wood  contains  only  two  per  cent) ; 
because  it  is  through  the  leaves  that  most  of  the  water  escapes  from  the 
plant.  Some  of  this  earthy  matter  incrusts  the  cell-wail&,  some  goes  to 
form  crystals  or  rhaphides,  which  abound  in  many  plants  (422),  some 
enters  into  certain  special  vegetable  products,  and  some  appears  to  be  ne^ 
cessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  higher  orders  of  phints,  although  forming 
ao  necessary  part  of  the  proper  vegetable  structure. 

10 
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Pke  etiemtial  eomtHiuenit  of  the  oiganic  &brie  are  those  which  are  dissi- 
pated into  air  and  vapor  in  complete  burning.  Thej  make  up  from  88  to 
99  per  cent  of  the  leaf  or  stem,  and  essentially  the  whole  both  of  the  cellu- 
lose of  the  walls  and  the  protoplasm  of  the  contents.  Burning  gives  these 
materials  oi  the  plant's  structure  back  to  the  air,  mainly  in  the  same  condi- 
tion in  which  the  plant  took  them,  the  same  condition  which  is  reached 
more  slowly  in  natural  decay.  The  chemical  dements  of  the  cell-walls  (or 
cellulo&e,  402),  as  also  of  starch,  sugar,  and  all  that  cbiss  of  organizable 
oell-materialy  are  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  (399).  The  same,  with 
nitrogen,  are  the  constituents  of  protoplasm,  or  the  truly  vital  part  of 
vegetation. 

449.  These  chemical  elements  out  of  which  oi^fcanic  matters  are  com- 
posed are  supplied  to  the  plant  by  wato,  carbonic  acid,  and  some  combina- 
tions of  nitrogen. 

Water  J  far  more  largely  than  anything  else,  is  imbibed  by  the  roots ;  also 
more  or  less  by  the  foliage  in  the  form  of  vapor.  Water  consists  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen;  and  cellulose  or  pbnt-wall,  stareh,  sugar,  etc,  however 
different  in  their  qualities,  agree  in  «nw«:Mning  these  two  dements  in  the 
same  relative  proportions  as  in  water. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  (Carbon  dioxide)  is  one  of  the  components  of  the  atmos- 
phere, —  a  small  one,  ordinarily  only  about  ji^  of  its  bulk,  —  sufficient 
for  the  supply  of  vegetation,  but  not  enough  to  be  injurious  to  animals,  as  it 
would  be  if  accumulated.  Every  current  or  breesa  of  air  brings  to  tlie  leaves 
expanded  in  it  a  succession  of  fresh  atoms  of  carbonic  add,  which  it  absorbs 
through  its  multitudinous  breathiug-pores.  This  gas  is  also  taken  up  by 
water.  So  it  is  brought  to  tlie  ground  by  rain,  and  is  absorbed  by  the  roots 
of  plants,  either  as  dissolved  in  the  water  they  imbibe,  or  in  the  form  of 
gas  in  the  interstices  of  the  soil.  Manured  ground,  that  is,  soil  containing 
decomposing  vegetable  or  animal  uuitters,  is  constantly  giving  out  this  gas 
into  the  interstices  of  the  soil,  whence  the  roots  of  the  growing  crop  absorb 
it.  Carbonic  acid  thus  supplied,  primarily  from  the  air,  is  the  source  of  the 
carbon  which  forms  much  the  largest  part  of  the  substance  of  every  plant. 
The  proportion  of  carbon  may  be  roughly  estimated  by  charring  some  wood 
or  foliage ;  that  is,  by  heating  it  out  of  contact  with  the  air,  so  as  to  decom- 
pose and  drive  off  all  the  other  constituents  uw  the  fabnc,  leaving  the  large 
bulk  of  charcoal  or  carbon  behind. 

Nitrogen,  the  remaining  plant-element,  is  a  gas  which  makes  up  more 
than  two  thirds  of  the  atmosphere,  is  brought  into  the  foliage  and  also  to 
the  roots  (being  moderately  soluble  in  water)  in  the  same  ways  as  b  car- 
bonic acid.  The  nitrogen  which,  mixed  with  oxygen,  a  little  carbonic  acid, 
and  vapoF  of  water,  constitutes  the  air  we  breathe,  is  the  source  of  tliis 
fourth  plant-element.  But  it  is  very  doubtful  if  ordinary  plants  can  use 
any  nitrogen  gas  directly  as  food ;  that  is,  if  they  can  directly  cause  it  to 
combine  with  the  other  elements  so  as  to  form  protoplasm.  But  when  com- 
bined with  hydrogen  ^forming  ammonia),  or  when  combined  with  oxygen 
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(nitrio  aoid  and  nitiates)  plants  appropriate  it  with  aviditf .  And  aoTtral 
natural  prooeaaes  are  going  ou  in  which  nitrogen  of  the  air  ia  ao  combiaed 
and  supplied  to  the  soil  in  forms  directly  available  to  the  plant.  The  most 
eflicient  is  mUrification,  the  formation  of  nitre  (nitrate  of  potash)  in  the  soil, 
especiallj  in  all  fertile  soils,  through  the  action  of  a  bacterial  ferment. 

450.  Assimilation  in  plants  is  the  conversion  of  these  inorganic  aub- 
ituDces — essentially,  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  some  form  of  combined  oi 
combinable  nitrogen  —  into  vegetable  matter.  This  most  dilute  food  the 
living  plant  concentrates  and  assimilates  to  itself.  Only  plants  are  capable 
of  converting  these  mineral  into  organizable  matters ;  and  this  alUimportant 
voik  is  done  by  them  (so  £ar  as  all  ordinary  vegetation  is  concerned)  only 

45).  Under  the  light  of  the  snn,  acting  upon  green  parts  or  foliage^  that 
is,  npon  the  chlorophyll,  or  npon  what  answers  to  chlorophyll,  wliich  these 
parts  oontam.  The  sun  in  some  way  supplies  a  power  which  enables  the 
fiving  plmt  to  originate  these  peculiar  chemical  combiuatious,  -« to  organ- 
ise matter  into  forms  wliich  are  alone  capable  of  beiug  endowed  with  life. 
Tile  proof  of  this  proposition  is  simple ;  and  it  shows  at  the  same  time,  in 
the  simplest  way,  what  a  plant  does  with  the  water  and  carbonic  add  it 
oonsnmes.  Namely,  1st,  it  is  only  in  snnshine  or  bright  daylight  that  the 
green  parts  of  plants  give  out  oxygen  gas,  —  then  they  regularly  do  so ; 
and  Sd,  the  giving  ont  of  this  oxygen  gas  is  required  to  render  the  chemical 
composition  of  water  and  carbonic  acid  tiie  same  as  that  of  eetMote^  that 
is,  of  the  plant's  permanent  fabric.  This  shows  why  plants  spread  out  so 
large  a  surface  of  foliage.  Leaves  are  so  many  workshops,  full  of  ma* 
diinery  worked  by  snn-power.  The  emission  of  oxygen  gas  from  any 
smi-lit  foliage  is  seen  by  placing  some  of  this  under  water,  or  by  using  an 
aqoatic  plants  by  collecting  the  air  bubbles  which  rise,  and  by  noting  that 
a  taper  barns  brighter  in  this  air.  Or  a  leaff  plant  in  a  glass  globe  may 
be  supplied  with  a  certain  small  percentage  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  after 
proper  exposurd  to  sunshine,  the  air  on  being  tested  will  be  found  to  con* 
tain  less  carbonic  acid  and  just  so  much  the  more  oxygen  gas. 

453.  Now  if  the  plant  is  making  cellulose  or  any  equivalent  substance, 
—  that  is,  is  making  the  very  materials  of  its  fabric  and  growth,  as  must 
generally  be  the  case,  —  all  this  oxygen  gas  given  off  by  the  leaves  comes 
from  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  taken  in  by  the  plant.  For  cellu- 
lose,  and  also  starch,  dextrine,  sugar,  and  the  like  are  composed  of  carbon 
along  with  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  just  the  proportions  to  form  water. 
And  the  carbonic  acid  and  water  taken  in,  less  the  oxygen  which  the  carbon 
brought  with  it  as  carbonic  acid,  and  which  is  given  off  from  the  foliage  in 
•onshine,  just  represents  the  manufactured  article,  cellulose. 

453.  It  comes  to  the  same  if  the  first  product  of  assimilation  is  sngar, 
cr  dextrine  which  is  a  sort  of  soluble  starch,  or  starch  itself.  And  in  the 
plant  all  these  forms  are  readily  changed  into  one  another.  In  the  tiny 
•sedUng,  as  fast  as  this  assimilated  matter  b  formed  it  is  used  in  growth, 
tiiat  i^  in  the  formation  of  cell-walls.    After  a  time  some  or  mnofa  ot 
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ifae  pffodnoi  maj  be  MBcnmnliitfiH  in  stee  for  future  growth,  as  In  tbe  root 
of  the  turnip,  or  the  tuber  of  the  potato^  or  the  seed  oi  com  or  pube. 
Iliii  itore  is  mainly  in  the  fonn  of  starch.  When  growth  begins  anew, 
this  starch  is  turned  into  dextrine  or  into  sugar,  in  liquid  form,  and  used 
to  nourish  and  build  up  the  germinating  embryo  or  the  new  shoot,  where 
it  is  at  length  converted  into  cellulose  and  used  to  build  up  plant-structure. 

454.  But  that  which  builds  plant-fabric  is  not  the  celluhur  structure 
itself;  ihe  work  b  done  by  the  living  protoplasm  which  dweUs  within  tbe 
walls.  This  also  has  to  take  and  to  assimilate  its  proper  food,  for  its  own 
maintenance  and  growth.  Protoplasm  assimilates,  along  with  the  other 
three  elements,  the  nitrogen  of  the  plant's  food.  This  comes  primaiily  from 
the  vast  stock  in  the  atmosphere,  but  mainly  through  the  earth,  where  it  is 
accumulated  through  various  processes  in  a  fertile  soil,  —  mainly,  so  far  as 
concerns  crops,  from  the  decomposition  of  former  vegetables  and  animals. 
This  protoplasm,  which  is  formed  at  the  same  time  as  the  simpler  cellulose, 
is  essentially  the  same  as  the  flesh  of  anioials,  and  the  aooioe  of  it.  It  is 
the  common  basis  of  vegetable  and  of  animal  life. 

455.  So  plami'Ouimilation  prodmem  M  ike  food  mid  fiArie  qf  ammaU. 
Starch,  sugar,  the  oils  (which  are,  as  it  were,  these  fiuinaceous  matters 
more  deoxidated),  chlorophyll,  and  the  like,  and  even  cellulose  itself,  form 
the  food  of  berbirorous  animals  and  much  of  the  food  of  man.  When 
digested  they  enter  into  the  blood,  undergo  various  transformations,  and  are 
at  length  decomposed  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  exhaled  from  the 
lungs  in  respiration,  —  in  otiier  words,  are  given  back  to  the  air  by  the  ani- 
mal as  the  very  same  materials  which  the  phint  took  from  the  air  as  its  food, 
^  are  given  back  to  tbe  air  in  the  same  form  that  they  would  have  taken  if 
the  vegetable  matter  had  been  left  to  decay  where  it  grew,  or  if  it  had  been 
set  on  fire  and  burned ;  and  with  the  same  result,  too,  as  to  the  heat,  —  the 
heat  in  this  case  producing  and  maintaining  the  proper  temperature  of  the 
animal. 

456.  Hie  protophism  and  other  products  containing  nitrogen  (gluten, 
legumine,  etc.),  and  which  are  most  accumulated  in  grains  and  seeds  (for 
the  nourishment  of  their  embryos  when  they  germinate),  compose  the  most 
nutritious  vegetable  food  consumed  by  animals;  they  form  their  proper 
flesh  and  sinews,  while  tbe  earthy  constituents  of  the  plant  form  the  earthy 
matter  of  the  bones,  etc.  At  length  decomposed,  in  the  secretions  and 
excretions,  these  nitrogenous  constituents  are  through  successive  changes 
finally  resolved  into  mineral  matter,  into  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia 
or  some  nitrates,. —  into  exactly  or  essentially  the  same  materials  which  the 
plants  took  up  and  assimilated.  Animals  depend  upon  vegetables  abso» 
lutely  and  directly  for  their  subsistence ;  also  indirectly,  because 

457.  Plants  purify  the  air  for  ammalt.  In  the  very  process  by  which  they 
create  food  they  take  from  the  air  carbonic  acid  gas,  injurious  to  animal  res- 
piration, which  is  continually  poured  into  it  by  the  breathing  of  all  animals^ 
by  all  decay,  by  the  burning  of  fuel  and  all  other  ordinary  combustion;  and 
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thej  reBtore  an  equal  balk  of  life-ciiataiiiiiig  ozjgea  needful  fior  the  respiration 
of  animala, — needfol,  also*  in  a  oertain  measare,  for  plants  in  any  work  thoj 
do.    for  in  plants,  as  well  as  in  animab,  work  is  done  at  a  certain  ooat 


I  6.    PLANT  WORK  AND  MOYSBiENT. 

468.  As  the  organic  basis  and  truly  living  material  of  plants  is  identiflii 
with  that  of  animals,  so  is  tlie  life  at  bottom  essentially  the  same ;  but  in 
aninab  aonething  is  added  at  every  rise  from  the  lowest  to  highest  organ- 
isms.   Action  and  work  in  living  beings  require  movement. 

469.  Living  things  move;  those  not  living  are  only  moved.  Hants 
move  as  truly  as  do  animals.  The  latter,  nourished  as  they  are  upon  or- 
gaoind  food,  which  has  been  prepared  for  them  by  pUnts,  and  is  found 
only  here  and  there,  must  needs  have  the  power  of  going  after  it,  of  collect- 
ing it,  or  at  least  of  taking  it  in ;  which  requires  them  to  make  spontaneous 
movements.  But  ordinary  plants,  with  their  wide-spread  surface,  always 
inoontact  with  the  earth  and  air  on  which  they  feed, — the  latter  eveij- 
vhere  the  same,  and  the  former  very  much  so, — might  be  thought  to  have 
no  need  of  movement.  Ordinary  plants,  indeed,  have  no  locomotion ;  some 
float,  but  most  are  rooted  to  the  spot  where  they  grew.  Yet  probably  all 
of  them  execute  various  movements  whioh  must  be  as  truly  self-caused  as 
are  those  of  the  lower  grades  of  animals,  —  movements  whioh  are  over- 
looked only  because  too  slow  to  be  directly  observed.  Nevertheless,  the 
motion  of  the  hour-hand  and  of  the  niinute*hand  of  a  watch  is  not  leas  real 
than  that  of  the  second-hand. 

460.  Looomotioo.  Moreover,  many  microscopic  plants  living  ni  water 
are  seen  to  move  freely,  if  not  briskly,  under  the  mioroacope ;  and  so  like- 
wise do  more  conspicuous 
aquatic  plants  in  their  embryo- 
Hke  or  seedling  state.  Even  at 
maturity,  species  of  Oscilhiria 
(such  as  in  Fig.  488,  minute 
worm-shaped  plants  of  fresh 
waters,  taking  this  name  from 
their  oscillating  motions)  freely  tfS 

execute  three  different  kinds 

of  movement,  the  very  delicate  investing  coal  of  cellulose  not  impeding  the 
action  of  the  living  protoplasm  within.  Bven  when  thb  coat  is  firmer  and 
hardened  with  a  sQioeous  deposit,  such  crescent-shaped  or  boat^haped 
one-odbd  plants  as  Chtterium  or  Nameula  are  able  in  some  way  to  move 
along  from  place  to  place  in  the  water. 

461.  Mo>vement8  in  Oellfli  or  06]l-<ilroalatftQn,  sometimes  called  Qpr- 
sAwff,  has  been  detected  in  so  many  plants,  especially  m  oomparativdj 

Fko.  488.  Two  indlTidiialB  of  an  Oscinaria,  magnified. 
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transpaient  aqnatio  pluts  and  in  hun  on  the  lurfioe  of  land  planta  (vboe 
it  ia  easiest  to  observe),  tbat  it  ma;  be  inferred  to  take  place  in  all  oeGs 
during  the  must  active  part  of  their  life.  This  motion  is  oomiuoiil;  a 
streaming  movement  of  threads  of  protoplasm,  carrying 
along  solid  granules  by  which  the  action  ma;  be  ob- 
served and  the  rate  measured,  or  in  some  eases  it  b  a 
rotation  of  the  whole  proto[daamio  contents  of  tlie  mIL 
A  comparativelj  lov  magnifjiug  power  wiU  show  it  iu 
the  cells  of  Nilella  and  Chara  (which  are  crjptogamous 
plants) ;  and  under  a  moderate  power  it  is  well  seen  in 
the  Tape  Grass  of  fresh  water,  Vallisneria,  and  in  Naias 
flexilis  (Fig.  489).  Minote  {Mutioles  and  larger  green- 
ish globules  are  seen  to  be  carried  along,  as  if  iu  a  eur- 
j  rent,  around  the  cell,  passing  up  one  side,  aoroas  the 
end,  down  the  other  and  acrou  tha  bottom,  completing 
the  circuit  sometimes  within  a  minute  or  less  when  well 
warmed.  To  see  it  well  in  the  cell,  which  tike  a  string 
of  beads  form  the  haiis  on  the  stamens  of  Spiderwort, 
a  high  magnifying  power  is  needed. 

468.  Tranaferenoe  of  Uqald  from  Oell  to  Call, 

and  so  from  place  to  place  in  the  plant,  the  absorptiou 

of  water  by  the   rootlets,   and   the   exhalation   of  Uie 

greater  part  of  it  from  the  foliage, — these  and  similar 

operations  are  governed  by  the  physical  laws  which 

regulate  the  diffusion  of  fluids,  but  are  controlled  by  the 

action  of  livbg  protoplssm.    Equally  nuder  vital  control 

are  the  various  chemical  tiaDsfonnationa  which  attend 

assimilation  and  growth,  and  which  involve  not  only  molecular  movements 

but  conveyance.      Growth  itself,  which  ta  the  formation  and  shaping  of 

□ew  parts,  implies  the  direction  of  intenial  activities  to  definite  ends. 

463.  Movementa  of  Organs.  The  living;  protoplasm,  in  all  but  the 
lowest  grade  of  plants,  is  cjicbsed  and  to  common  appearance  isolated  m 
separate  cells,  the  walls  of  which  can  only  in  their  eariiest  state  be  said  to 
be  alive.  Siill  plants  are  able  to  cnuse  the  protoplasm  of  adjacent  cells 
to  act  in  concert,  and  by  their  combined  action  1o  eSeet  movements  in 
roots,  stems,  or  leaves,  some  of  them  very  slow  and  gradual,  some  manifest 
and  striking.  Such  movements  are  brought  about  through  individually 
minute  changes  in  the  form  or  tension  in  the  protophum  of  the  innumera- 
ble celia  which  make  up  the  structure  of  the  organ.  Some  of  the  slower 
movements  arc  effected  during  growth,  and  may  be  explained  by  mequality 
of  growth  on  the  two  sides  of  the  bending  otgaiL  But  the  mor«  rapid 
changes  of  position,  and  some  of  the  slow  ones,  cannot  be  SO  explained. 

ria.489.   Afrwce 
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464.  BootpiiiOTam0iit&  In  its  growth  a  root  tnniB  or  bends  away 
from  the  light  and  toward  the  centie  of  the  earth,  so  that  in  lengthening 
it  buries  itself  in  the  soil  where  it  is  to  live  and  act.  Erery  one  must 
have  observed  this  in  the  germination  of  seeds.  Careful  observations  have 
shown  that  the  tip  of  a  growing  root  also  makes  little  si/eeps  or  short 
moTementa  from  side  to  side.  By  this  means  it  more  readily  insinuates 
itself  into  yielding  portions  of  the  soil.  The  root-tips  will  also  turn 
toward  moistnre,  and  so  secure  the  most  favorable  positions  in  the  soil. 

465.  Stem-moyement&  The  root  end  of  the  caulide  or  first  joint  of 
stem  (that  below  the  cotyledons)  acts  like  the  root,  iu  turning  downward 
in  germination  (making  a  complete  bend  to  do  so  if  it  happens  to  point 
upward  as  the  seed  lies  in  the  ground),  while  the  other  end  turns  or 
points  skyward.  These  opposite  positions  are  taken  in  complete  dark- 
ness as  readily  as  in  the  light,  in  dryness  as  much  as  in  moisture :  there 
fore,  so  far  as  these  moTcments  are  physical,  the  two  portions  of  the  same 
intemode  appear  to  be  oppositely  affected  by  gravitation  or  other  in- 
fluenoes. 

466.  Rising  into  the  air,  the  stem  and  green  shoots  generally,  while 
yoong  and  pliable,  bend  or  direct  themselves  toward  the  light,  or  toward 
the  stronger  light  when  unequally  illuminated;  while  roots  torn  toward  the 
darkness.  ^ 

467.  Many  growing  stems  have  also  a  movement  of  NntaHom,  that  is, 
of  nodding  successively  in  different  direotbns.  This  is  brought  about  by 
a  temporary  increase  of  tnigidity  of  the  oeUs  along  one  side,  thus  bowing 
the  stem  over  to  the  opposite  side ;  and  this  line  of  turgescence  travels 
round  the  shoot  continiuliy,  from  right  to  left  or  from  left  to  right  accord- 
ing to  the  species :  thus  the  shoot  bends  to  all  points  of  the  compass  in 
suooession.  Clommonly  tins  nutation  is  slight  or  hardly  observable.  It  b 
most  marked  in 

468.  Twining  Stems  (Fig.  90).  The  growing  upper  end  of  such 
stems,  as  is  familiar  in  the  Hop,  Pole  Beans,  and  Moming-Glory,  turns 
over  in  an  inclined  or  horizontal  direction,  thus  stretching  out  to  reach  a 
neighboring  support,  and  by  the  continual  change  in  the  direction  of  the 
nodding,  sweeps  the  whole  drole,  the  sweeps  being  the  longer  as  the  stem 
lengthens.  When  it  strikes  against  a  support,  sucii  as  a  stem  or  branch  of 
a  neighboring  plant,  the  motion  is  arrested  at  the  contact,  but  continues 
at  the  growing  apex  beyond,  and  this  apex  is  thus  made  to  wind  spirally 
around  the  supporting  body. 

469.  Iieaf-movements  are  all  but  universal.  The  presentation  by 
most  leaves  of  their  upper  surface  to  the  light,  from  whatever  direction 
that  may  oome,  is  an  instance ;  for  when  turned  upside  down  they  twist  or 
bend  round  on  the  stalk  to  recover  this  normal  position.  Leaves,  and  the 
leaflets  of  compound  lesTCS,  change  this  position  at  nightfall,  or  when  the 
light  is  witiidrawn ;  they  then  take  what  is  called  their  sleeping  posture, 
nsuming  the  diurnal  position  when  daylight  returns     This  is  very  striking 
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in  LoeoaUrees,  is  tbe  SensHin  Pint  (Fig.  400),  utd  in  Woodsomil. 
Tonng  BMdlinga  droop  or  dose  tbeir  leaves  at  nigbt  iu  pUuta  which  Are 
nol  thai  affi»ted  iu  tbe  wlult  foliage.  All  this  ia  thought  to  be  s  [voteo- 
tjon  against  tbe  ooU  bj  Doctnrnal  radiatioii. 

470.  Various  plants  cliiob  bj  a  coiling  morement  cf  their  leaves  or  Ibeir 
leaf-stalks.  Familiar  examples  are  seen  in  CleniatiB,  Mauiandia,  Tropno- 
lun,  and  in  a  Solanom  which  is  mncb  coUivaled  in  greenhouses  (Fig.  17S). 
In  the  latter,  and  in  other  woodj  plants  which  oiimb  in  this  wbj,  the 
petiolea  thicken  and  haiden  iRet  tbej  hare  gn^ied  that  snpport^  thus 
securing  a  very  flrm  hold. 

171.  Tendril  moromont^  Tmdrila  aie  eitlier  leares  or  stems  (98, 
16S},  spedftllj  developed  for  climlung  purposes.  Cobsa  is  a  good  exam, 
pie  of  partial  transformation ;  soma  of  the  leaSets  are  noroial,  some  of  tlie 
same  leaf  are  httle  tendrils,  and  aome  intermediate  in  ebaiacter.  Tbe 
Fsasion-flowers  give  good  exomplca  of  simple  stem-tendrils  (Fig.  92) ; 
Orape-Yineg,  of  bnndied  one*.  Uoat  tendrils  make  reTolving  sweeps,  like 
those  of  twining  stems.  Thooe  (^  some  PsssioD-flowera,  in  sultr?  weather, 
are  apt  to  move  Gut  enough  for  the  movement  sctnallj  to  be  seen  for  a  part 
<J  tbe  oirouit,  as  pUinlj  as  that  of  the  aeoond-hand  of  a  watob.  Two 
herbaceous  species,  Passiflora  gnwilis  and  F.  sicjoides  (the  fint  an  ■"""■'. 
the  second  a  strong-iooti 
cultivation),  are  admirab 
revolving  movements  and 

473.  Movements  nnd 
faniiliacoaae  is  that  of  the 
The  leaves  suddenly  taki 
wlien  Tonghl;  touched  o 
The  leaflets  close  in  pain 
tial  petioles  come  closer  t 
petiole  is  depressed. 
The  seat  of  tbe  move- 
ments is  at  the  base  of 
the  lGaf.stalk  and  stalk- 
leta.  Sohmokia,  a  near 
relative  of  the  Sensitive 
Plant,  aota  in  tbe  same 
way,  but  ia  skwer.  ' 
These  are  not  auoma- 

loos  actions,  bnt  onlj  **" 

extreme  manifestations  of  a  laenhj  mon  or  less  common  in  foliage.  Id 
Locust  and  Hone;-I>ocn«ts  for  example,  repeated  jan  will  alowlj  pro- 
duce similar  efleots. 
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473.   Leaf-stalks  and  (eadrib  are  adapted  to  their  uses  in  oUmbing  bja 
iinilor  BensitLveneos.    Tbs  coiling  of  tlie  leaf-stalk  is  in  respoose  to  a 
kind  of  irntfttioQ  produced  b;  coulact  vitb  tlie  supporting  bodj.    This 
nuij  be  shown  bj  gentle  rubbing  or  prolonged  presBura  upon  the  upper 
boe  of  tlie  leaf-stalk,  wbicb  is  soon  followed  by  a  curvature.     Tco- 
drilt  are  still  more  sensitive  to  contact  or  light  frictiaD.     This  causes  the 
free  end  of  the  tAndril  to  coil  round  the  sapport,  and  the  sensitiTCuess, 
pnpagkted  downward  along  tJie  tendril,  causes  that  aide  of  it  lo  become 
leu  tiugcscent  or  the  opposite  side  more  so,  thus  throwing  the  teudril  into 
aula.     This  shortening  draws  the  plant  up  to  the  support.    Tendrils  which 
hsTc  not  kid  hold  will  at  length  commonlj  coil  spontaneoualj,  in  a  simple 
toil,  from  the  free  apex  downward. 
In  Kcjos,  Echinocjstis,  and  the 
sboTC   mentioned   Fassion-flowerg 
(t71),  the  tendril  ia  so  sensitivei 
under  a  high  summer  tempemtu re, 
that  it  will  cnrre  and  coil  prompt- 
ly after  one  or  two  light  stiokes 
bj  the  band. 

474>  AmongspontaneousinoTQ. 
meats  the  most  singular  are  those 
of  Desmodium  gvrans  of  India, 
Mmelimes  calli'd  Telegraph-plant, 
which  is  cultivated  on  account  of 
this  action.  Of  its  three  leaflets, 
the  larger  (terminal)  one  moves 
obI;  b;  drooping  at  nightfall  and 
rising  wilh  the  dawn.  But  its  two 
small  lateral  leaflets,  when  in  a 
oongenial  high  tf  mpetature,  Ijj  daj 
and  bj  night  move  ufiward  and 
dnarnward  in  a  successiriii  of  jerks, 
slopping  occasionally,  as  if  to  re- 
cover from  exhaustion.  In  most 
plant-movements  some  obviouslj 
nseful  purpose  is  subserved :  thia  m 

of  Desmodinm  gjraus  is  a  riddle. 

475.  Uo'vemcnts  la  Flowers  are  very  various.  The  most  remarkable 
are  in  some  waj  connected  with  fertilization  (Sect.  Xlli.).  Some  occur 
under  irritation  :  the  stamens  of  Barberry  slart  forward  when  lonched  at 
the  base  inside:  those  of  many  polyandrous  flowers  (of  Sparmanoia  very 
•tnkingly)  spread  outwardly  when  lightly  bruslied :  the  two  lips  or  lobM 
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of  the  stignut  in  Mitnuliu  close  after  k  touoh.  8ome  are  autonutao  and 
ere  connected  tritli  dichogamy  (339) :  the  Btjie  of  Subbatia  and  of  kige- 
,  flowered  speoieaoFEpilobinm  beads  over  stronglj  to  one  side  or  turns  down- 
ward when  tlie  blossom  opens,  bui  slowlj  ereeU  itself  a  daj  or  two  later. 

476.  Extnw>rdlnai7  Movements  oonneoted  witb  Captnra  of  In- 
aeote.  Tlie  most  striking  cases  are  tliose  of  Drosen  and  Dioniea;  for  an 
account  of  whioh  sm  "  How  Fiauta  Bebare,"  and  Qoodale's  "  Phyaiologica] 
Botanj." 

477.  The  npper  face  of  the  leaves  of  the  oommoD  specnoB  cf  DrosBra, 
or  Sundew,  ia  beset  with  stout  bristles,  baviag  a  glandular  tip.  Hiia  tip 
secKtes  a  drop  of  a  clear  but  verj  viscid  liquid,  which  glistens  like  a  dew- 
drop  in  the  sun;  whence  the  popular  name.  When  a  flj  or  other  small 
insect,  attracled  b;  the  liquid,  alights  uputi  the  leaf,  the  Tisoid  dropa  are  ao 
tenaoiona  that  they  hold  it  fast.    In  struggling  it  onl;  beoomes  more  oom- 

nlf>tf>lT  pniaogled.   Now  the  neighboring  bris- 

1  have  not  been  touched,  slowlj  bend 

im  all  sides  toward  the  captured  in- 

bring  their  atiolj  apex  againat  ita 

s  increasing  tlie  number  of  bonds. 

,  the  blade  of  the  leaf  oommonlj  aids 

tore  b;  becoming  ooucaTe,  ita  aides 

turning  inward,  which  bnngs  still 

le  gtaud-tjpped  bristles  into  contact 

captive's  bod;.     The  insect   per- 

i  clear  liquid  disappears,  appBrentl; 

b;  absorption  into  the  tissue  ot 

the  leaf.     It  is  l^onght  that  the 

absorbed  secretion  takes  with  it 

some  of  tlie  jnices  of  the  inseot 

or  the  producta  of  its  deoompo- 

iaitioLi. 
478.  DiouBa  moacipnla,  the 
most  remarkable  vegetable  flj-trap 
(Fig.  176,  492},  is  rehtted  (o  the 
Sundews,  and  has  a  more  spec^ 
and  active  qiparatns  for  flj- 
*^  oatehing.  formed  of  the  BQmmit 

nf  the  leaf.  The  two  halves  of  this  rounded  body  move  as  if  the;  were 
hinged  upon  the  midrib ;  their  edges  are  fringed  with  spinj  but  not 
glandular  bristles,  which  interlock  when  the  organ  closes.  Upon  the  (aee 
are  two  or  three  short  and  delicate  bristles,  which  are  sensitive.  The;  do 
not  themselves  move  when  touched,  but  they  propagate  the  seositiveneas  to 
the  otgan  itself,  causing  it  to  close  with  a  quick  movemeat.     In  a  fresh 

Pia  492.    Plinl  <if  Dionirn  mnKiriilL  or  Vnniii'.  Flv-trap.  rediued  Id  ■!» 
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and  vigorous  leaf,  under  a  high  summer  temperature,  and  when  the  trap 
fies  widely  open,  a  toucb  of  any  one  of  the  minute  bristles  on  the  face,  by 
the  finger  or  any  extraneous  body,  springs  the  trap  (so  to  say),  and  it 
doses  suddenly;  but  after  an  hour  or  so  it  opens  again.  When  a  fly  or 
other  small  insect  alights  on  the  trap*  it  closes  in  the  same  manner,  and  so 
quickly  that  ihe  intercrossing  marginal  bristles  obstruct  the  egress  of  the 
maect,  unless  it  be  a  small  one  and  not  worth  taking.  Afterwards  and 
oiore  slowly  it  completely-  closes,  and  presses  down  upon  the  prey ;  then 
some  hidden  glands  pour  out  a  ghury  liquid,  which  dissolves  out  the  juices 
of  the  insect's  body ;  next  all  is  re-absorbed  into  the  plant,  and  the  imp 
opens  to  repeat  the  operation.  But  the  same  leaf  periiaps  never  captures 
more  than  two  or  three  insects.  It  ages  instead,  becomes  more  rigid  and 
motionless,  or  decays  away. 

479.  That  some  few  plants  should  thus  take  animal  food  will  appear 
less  surprising  when  it  is  considered  that  hosts  of  plants  of  the  lower  grade, 
known  as  Fungi,  moulds,  rusts,  ferments,  Bacteria,  etc.,  live  upon  animal 
or  other  organized  matter,  either  decaying  or  living.  That  plants  should 
execute  movements  in  order  to  accomplish  the  ends  of  their  existence  is 
less  surprising  now  when  it  is  known  that  the  living  substance  of  plants 
and  animals  is  essentially  the  same ;  that  the  beings  of  both  kingdoms  par- 
take of  a  common  life,  to  which,  as  they  rise  in  the  scale,  other  and  higher 
endowments  are  successively  superadded. 

480.  Work  nses  op  material  and  energy  m  plants  as  well  as  in  ani- 
mals.   The  latter  live  and  work  by  the  consumption  and  decomposition 
of  that  which  plants  have  assimilated  into  organizable  matter  through  an 
energy  derived  from  the  sun,  and  which  is,  so  to  say,  stored  up  in  the  as- 
aimilated  prodncts.    In  every  internal  action,  as  well  as  in  every  movement 
and  exertion,  some  portion  of  this  assimihited  matter  is  transformed  and 
of  its  stored  energy  expended.    The  steam-engine  is  an  organism  for  oon- 
verting  the  sun's  radiant  energy,  stored  up  by  plants  in  the  fuel,  into  me- 
chanical  woHe.     An  animal  is  an  engine  fed  by  vegetable  fuel  in  the  same 
or  other  forms,  from  the  same  source,  by  the  decomposition  of  which  it 
also  does  mechanical  work.    The  plant  is  the  producer  of  food  and  accumu- 
lator of  solar  energy  or  force.    But  the  plant,  like  the  animal,  is  a  con- 
sumer whenever  and  by  so  much  as  it  does  any  work  except  its  great  work 
of  assimilation.     Every  internal  change  and  movement,  every  transforma- 
tion, such  as  that  of  starch  into  sugar  and  of  sugar  into  cell-walls,  as  well 
as  every  movement  of  parts  which  becomes  externally  visible,  is  done  at 
the  expense  of  a  certain  amount  of  its  assimilated  matter  and  of  its  stored 
raergy ;  (hat  is,  by  the  decomposition  or  combustion  of  sugar  or  some  such 
prodoct  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  which  is  giveti  back  to  the  air,  just 
as  in  the  animal  it  is  given  back  to  the  air  in  respiration.    So  the  respira 
tion  of  plants  is  as  real  and  as  essential  as  that  of  animals.    But  what  plants 
consume  or  decompose  in  their  life  and  action  is  of  insignificant  amount  in 
comparison  with  what  they  compose. 
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481.  Even  the  beginner  in  botany  should  have  some  genenl  idea  of 
what  cryptogamoua  plants  are,  and  what  sre  the  obvious  distinctions  of  the 
principid  families.  Although  the  lower  grades  are  difficult,  and  need  special 
books  and  good  microscopes  for  their  study,  the  higher  orders,  such  as 
Ferns,  may  be  determined  almost  as  readily  as  phanerogamous  plants. 

482.  LinnsBus  gave  to  this  lower  grade  of  plants  the  name  of  QryptO" 
gamia,  thereby  indicating  that  their  organs  answering  to  stamens  and 
pistils,  if  they  had  any,  were  recondite  and  unknown.  There  is  no  valid 
reason  why  tliis  long-familiar  name  should  not  be  kept  up,  along  with  the 
counterpart  one  of  Fhanerogamia  (6),  although  organs  analogous  to  stamens 
and  pistil,  or  rather  to  pollen  and  ovule,  have  been  discovered  in  all  the 
higher  and  most  of  the  lower  grades  of  this  series  of  plants.  So  also 
the  English  synonymous  name  of  Fhtoerlesi  Plants  b  both  good  and  con* 
venieut :  for  they  have  not  flowers  iu  the  proper  sense*  The  essentials  of 
flowers  are  stamens  and  pistils,  giving  rise  to  seeds,  and  the  essential  of  a 
seed  is  an  embryo  (8).  Cryptogamous  or  Flowerless  plants  are  propagated 
by  Spores  ;  and  a  spore  is  not  an  embryo-plantlet,  but  mostly  a  single 
phmtpcell  (399). 

483.  Vascular  CryptogaxnSt  which  compose  the  higher  orders  of  this 
series  of  plants,  have  stems  and  (usually)  leaves,  constructed  upon  the 
general  plan  of  ordinary  plants ;  that  is,  they  have  wood  (wood-cells  and 
vessels,  408)  in  the  stem  and  leaves,  iu  the  latter  as  a  frame  work  of  veins. 
But  the  lower  grades,  having  only  the  more  elementaiy  cellular  structure, 
are  called  Cellular  CryptogatM.  Far  the  hiiger  number  of  the  former  are 
Ferns :  wherefore  that  class  has  been  called 

484.  Pteridophyta,  Pteridophytes  in  EngHsh  form,  meaning  Ferm 
planls,  •—  that  is.  Ferns  and  their  relatives.  They  are  mainly  Horsetaib, 
Ferns,  Club- Mosses,  and  various  aquatics  which  have  been  called  Hydrops 
lerideMf  L  e.  Water-Ferns. 

485.  Horsetails,  EquUetaeea,  is  the  name  of  a  famify  which  consists 
only  (among  uow-liviug  plants)  of  Equuetum^  the  botanical  name  of  Horse- 
tail and  Scouriug  Rush.  They  have  hollow  stems,  with  partitions  at  the 
nodes;  the  leaves  consist  only  of  a  whorl  of  scales  at  each  node,  these 
coalescent  into  a  sheath :  from  the  axils  of  these  leaf-scales,  in  many  species* 
branches  grow  out,  which  are  similar  to  the  stem  but  on  a  much  smaller 
scale,  close-jointed,  and  with  the  tips  of  the  leaves  more  apparent.  At  the 
apex  of  the  stem  appears  the  frucHficaiuMt  as  it  is  called  for  lack  of  a  bettex 
term,  in  the  form  of  a  short  spike  or  head.  This  consists  of  a  good  num- 
ber of  stalked  shields,  bearing  on  their  inner  or  under  face  several  wedg^ 
shaped  spore-cases.    The  spore-cases  when  they  ripen  open  down  the'  '^^wt 
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vit  tni  diachaige  ■  gn»t  nnmber  of  green  apoTM  of  k  nsB  luge  enongfa 
to  be  well  Ken  b;  %  hand-glasa.    Tho  sporea  ue  uded  in  their  disoha^ 


D  bffourclub^haped  threnda  attached  to  one  part  of  then 
Theie  are  liTgrometric :  wlieu  moist  the;  are  rolled 
np  over  the  spore  ;  when  dr;  the;  stnighlen, 
and  eiliibit  lively  movements,  closing  over  Uie 
(pore  when  breathed  upon,  and  nnrolliag  promptiv 
amomeut  after  as  thej  diy.  (See  Fig.  ig3-4»il.l 
iS6.  Farn^  or  FUioes,  a  most  attraotire  Tamil; 
•)f  jdanls,  are  verj  numeroDS  and  varied.  In  warm 
and  equable  climates  some  rise  into  foreat-trees, 
with  habit  of  Palms ;  but  most  of  them  are  peren- 
nial  herbs.  The  wood  of  a  Fern-trunk  is  ver;  dif- 
ferent, however,  from  that  of  a  palm,  or  of  an;  eiogeaous  stem  either.  A 
MettoD  is  represented  in  Fig.  500.    The  curved  plalea  of  wood  each  ter 

FI&4M.  Upperpartof>iUaiofiHaTsetail,Eqnl»e[nm9ylvaticum.  404.  Part 
rf  ths  hMd  or  aplke  of  tpare.casn,  with  Kime  of  ths  Utter  lak(<n  elf.  465  View 
(more  enUrgBd)  of  nmler  Aide  of  tiie  ihield'Shiped  body,  beiring  a  circle  of  epor^ 
CUM.  496,  One  of  the  l&tter  detached  and  more  magniflcH.  497.  A  tpore  with 
tte  (ttached  irnia  moistened.    4S8.  Same  when  dry,  the  anne  eitcndeil. 

Fid.  4Se.  A  Tree-Fern,  Diehsonia  arborescene,  with  a  jonni;  one  near  its  boa. 
b  fmt  a  eonuiKtn  herbaceoni  Fain  (Polypodlnm  rnlgare}  with  Ita  orM]dD|t  iteip 
Niootatoi^ 

rnSDOi  A  aeotion  of  the  trunk  of  a  Ttm-Fwil 
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ndnate  upward  in  a  leafstalk,  lie  eDbterraneaii  trunk  or  stem  of  aaj 
stronpgrowiug  herbaoeoos  Fern  shows  a  similar  stnictnre.  Moat  Ferns 
are  drcioate  in  the  bud ;  (hat  is,  are  rolled  up  b  the  manner  shown  in  Fig. 
197.    Uncoiling  as  they  grow,  the;  have  some  likeness  to  a  crosier. 

487.  The  Fmotification  of  Fema  is  bome  on  the  back  or  under  aide  oi 
tba  leavp'     Tba  earlj  botanists  thought  this  anch  a  pecoliuitj  that  the; 

MS  an      cs> 


alwejs  railed  a  Fern-leaf  a  Fbods,  and  its  petiole  a  Stitb.  Usage  con- 
tinues these  terms,  although  tliej  are  snperflnoos.  The  fruit  of  Ferus 
consista  of  Sfore-casi£s,  teehoicBlI;  Sporanou,  which  grow  out  of  the 
veina  of  the  leaf.     SonielineB  these  are  distributed  orer  the  whole  lower 

Fin.  GOl.  Tb«  WBlklDg-Pan,  Cunptosomi,  reduced  <n  aln,  showliig  its  ttait- 
data  on  tha  reins  appniiiaated  In  pairs.  503.  A  small  piece  (plnaiile)  of  > 
Shie[il-Fenil  a  row  or  fralt-doU  on  esch  tide  of  ths  midrib,  each  covered  by  Its 
kidney.»haped  fndtialiiro.  608.  A  «pore.rMe  from  the  latter,  jual  bursting  by  the 
pUlUI  straiKhtenlng  ot  the  Ittcomptete  Hngi  well  magziiSed.  C04.  Thm  of  the 
spores  Dt  509,  more  magnifled.  605.  Sctii^KS  puaills,  n  very  amill  ud  simple- 
leaTsd  Fern,  drawn  nearly  of  natural  aire.  50S.  One  of  the  lobes  ot  Its  fruit- 
bearing  portion,  magnified,  bearing  two  rows  of  spore-cases.  607.  Spore-cue  d 
the  Utter,  detacheil,  openbig  lenttthwiae.  50S.  Adder-longne,  OphioglOBsum: 
■pore-cases  in  a  kind  of  apike;  a,  a  portlou  of  the  fniitiiig  part,  about  natnTal 
■iiet  showing  two  rows  of  the  firm  spot^easaa,  which  open  tniaavenely  Into  twc 
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mdaae  of  the  leaf  or  frDDd,  or  orer  the  vhole  aur&oe  when  there  are  no 
proper  leiUlades  to  the  frood,  but  sll  is  red-dced  to  stalks.  Commonlj  the 
tpore^cuea  oooup;  only  deCaolied  spots  or  linea,  each  of  which  is  called  a 
Saaus,  or  in  ED!;lish  merely  a  Fruit-dot.  In  man]'  Ferns  these  fruit.dota 
tn  naked ;  in  others  tbey  are  produced  onder  a  scale-like  bit  of  membrane, 
calied  an  IniiiHTDH.  In  Maidenhair-FetnB  a  little  lobe  of  the  leaf  is  folded 
back  oTer  each  fmit-dot.  lo  serve  as  its  ahield  or  indnsiam.  In  the  tme 
Bnke  or  Bracken  (Pteris)  the  whole  edge  of  tito  fruit-bearing  part  of  the 
leaf  is  folded  back  over  it  Lke  a  hem. 

48S.  The  form  and  stmcture  of  the  spore-«ases  can  be  made  ont  wiUi 
a  common  hand  magnifjiug  glass.    The  commonest  kind  (sliuwn  in  Fig. 
E03)  has  a  stalk  formed  of  a  row  of  jointed  cells,  and  is  itself  compoaed 
of  a  lajer  of  thin- walled  cells,  but  is  incompletel  j  snrronnded  bj  a  border  of 
thicker-walled  cells,  forming  the  KtHO.     This  extends  from  the  stalk  up 
one  aide  of  the  spore-case,  round  its  summit,  descends  oa  the  other  side, 
bot  thsR  gmduallj  vanishes.     In  ripening  and  drjing  the  shrinking  of  the 
cells  of  the  ring  on  the  outer  side  causes  it  to  atraighteiii  in  dojng  ao  it 
tears  the  spote-oase  open  on  tie  weaker  side  and 
discharges  the  minute  spores  that  fill  it,  com- 
moulj  with  «  jerk  which  scatters  them  to  the 
wini     Anotlwr  kind  of  spore-case  (Fig.  G07) 

is  stalkless,  and  has  its 
)  ring-cclU  forming  a  kud 
/  of  cap  at  the  top :  at  ma- 
'  toritj  it  splits  from  top 

to  bottom  b;  a  regular 

dehiscence.    A  third  kind 

is   of   firm    testnie  and . 

openB    across    into   two 

vaJTea,  like  a  clam-shell 

(Fig.  EOS'):    this    kind 

makes  an  approach  to  tho 

Beit  familj. 
489,  The  spores  genoi- 

Date  on  moistened  ground. 

Id  a   conservatorj   they 
"*  mny  be  found  germinating 

on  s  damp  wall  or  on  the  edgea  of  a  well-watered  fiower-pot.  lustetd  of 
directly  forming  a  fern-planllet,  the  apore  grown  first  into  a  body  vbich 


ho-  S09.  A  young  piDthallua  of  *  Hslden-halr,  niodent«l]'  enlat;^,  and  an 
«U«oaaarith  thaflntfam-leafdenloiwdrreinasBr  thanotch.  filO.  Ulddle  poi^ 
Uoiof  thefoongone,  mncb  mitgniflnl,  showing  bslaw,  partly  uiiotig  Uia  rooUata, 
Um  MlAeridia  or  rertiluing  orguu.  and  above,  near  tha  notoh.  tl  ~ 
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dowh  RacaUca  a  ^^  tnarot.  TUi  b  VMcd  a  PiOTUiun  (Kg 
509) :  fnm  ksc  pmai  «f  ihit  ■  faai  KWan  to  onnatfe,  vUc^  prodneei 
tb  fnt  l(TB-ic<  •«>  fu/^wtd  br  a  atea»d  sd  tUid,  aad  ao  tke  iten 
«ad  Inn*  (tf  tbc  plut  dc  art  =p. 
4».  laiwtsaaDB  rf  tab  imUfaB  Mbw  tie  wtn>*»y>  laMlhi  it 
T  «f  a  vboS;  ^BBveehd  kkd  of  ienaEotitM,  lakins  plaee  ■! 


Ihia  gcrmiiuaiag  stage  or  tbe  plant  Od  the  under  ade  of  tbe  prothalloa 
tiro  kinds  of  organs  appear  (Fig>  510).  One  maj  be  likened  to  an  open 
and  depresaed  omk,  with  a  single  ceD  at  bottom  anarering  to  nncIeiiB ; 
tlie  other,  to  an  anther ;  hot  instead  of  pollen,  it  dischaiges  eoiksciew- 
•baped  microscopic  Glaotents,  which  bear  some  dlia  of  extreme  tennitj,  bj 
tlie  rapid  Tibration  of  irbich  the  Gliments  move  firelj  oier  ■  wet  aniface. 
Tliese  Slaments  travel  over  the  surface  of  the  prothaJJos,  and  eren  to  other 
pmlhalli  (for  there  are  nattual  hjbrid  Fems),  reach  and  enter  the  ovnle- 

Fio.  511.  Ljcopadlnm  droIiDbnnai,  of  Dtuij  natnril  dm.  513.  InaUa  Tfaw 
of  one  of  tbe  bnct«  uhI  ■pore-owe,  nwgniflad. 

Flo.  SIS,  Op«n  4-Tilied  ■poni-cufl  of  ■  Seligbwlli,  uid  Its  four  Uif^  Bporea 
(nucrofpoiH),  tnngnified.     Gil.  Uxatxpona  of  tuotliar  SeligiDcUK.     515.  SaOM 


Fro.  618.  Pluit  of  Iioatct.  S17.  Baie  of  a  le^  and  oootaiDed  sporticarp  filled 
witli  microoporet  cnt  acroM,  magniflad.  .618.  SamedlHded  len^wiM^  aqoallj 
Biapiiflad  I  MnnB  microspom  Kon  at  tbe  left  619.  Section  of  ■  spora-caM  eontaln- 
laa  macroaporai,  Hjnallj  magniAad)  attha  il^t  thraa  luicroapona  moK  m 
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lOu  okrities,  and  fertilise  the  cell.    This  thereupon  sets  up  a  growth,  forma 
■  Tcgetable  bod,  and  so  derelops  the  new  platiL 

491.  An  easentiallj  aimikr  prooeaa  of  fertilizalion  has  been  diaoovend 
in  the  preceding  and  the  following  Guniliea  of  Pl«ridopb;rtes ;  but  it  ia 
moetl;  aubtenaneon  sjid  verj  difficult  to  obserre. 

19i.  Olnb-Mosses  or  Lfoopoditun&  Some  of  the  oommon  kinds, 
called  Ground  Pine,  are  familiar,  being  largel;  used  for  Clirbtmaa  wreaths 
and  other  decoratjon.  Tbej  are  low  STei^ieens,  some  creeping,  all  with 
oontiderable  wood  in  their  stems:  this  ^icklj  beset  willi  small  leavea.  In 
the  uils  of  soice  of  these  leaves,  or  more  commonlj,  in  the  axils  of  peca- 
lisr  leaTee  changed  into  bracts  (as  in  Fig.  511,  613)  spore-cases  appear,  as 
ronodish  or  kidnej-shaped  bodies,  of  Gnn  texture,  openiug  round  the  top 
into  two  Talres,  and  disohargiug  a  great  quanti^  of  a  very  fine  jellow 
powder,  the  spores. 

49S.  The  Selaginellas  have  been  separated  from  Ljcopodium,  which 
thej  much  resemble,  because  they  produce  two  kinds  of  spores,  in  sepn- 
isle  spore-caaea.    One  kind  (Uicbosfokes)  is  jnst  tiiat  of  Ljcopodinni ; 
the  other  consists  of  onlj 
fbnr  large  spores  {Macbo- 
STOBXs),    in    a  spore-cue 
liach    nsuolly    breaks    in 
pieces  at    maturity    (Tig. 
S13-515). 

194.  Tlie  QuUtwOTta, 
IsoMes  (Fig.  516-^19), 
are  tci;  unlike  Club  Mos- 
ses in  aspect,  but  have  been 
associated  with  theni.  The; 

look  more  like  Rushes,  and  | 

Ltc  in  water,  or  partlj  out 
of  it.  A  Tet;  abort  stem, 
like  a  conn,  bears  a  cluster 
of  roots  underneath ;  aboTC 
it  is  corered  bj  the  broad 
basea  of  a  duster  of  awl- 
shaped  or  thread-shaped 
Invea.      The    spore-caaes 

aie  immersed  in  the  baaas  gg^ 

of  the  leaTes,    The  outer 

kaf-bases  contain  numerous  maorospores ;  the  imier  are  flQed  with  inuu- 
Berable  niicrospores. 

495,   The  PiUworta  (Martilia  and  Filularia')  are  low  aquatics,  whiob 

PlO.6a0.  Plant  oTHiralliaqauliitolutB,  reduced  insiiei  at  tha  ligbt  •  patr  of 
VOTO-ovpa  o(  about  oatnn]  ilie. 
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beir  ^bnhr  or  |ill-flhaped  frdt  (BroKOCAxn)  en  tbe  kwcr  part  of  Aett 
l«ir«hJfc«  or  on  their  Blendar  orecping  stems,  ^le  ksies  of  tbe  eommoaa 
qwdea  of  Hsnilk  inight  be  hken  for  (bui^leand  Oorer.  (Sm  Kg.  S20.) 
Ilie  sporocups  are  uoallj  niaed  oo  >  short  stilk.  Within  tbej  an 
dirided  lengtbwise  bj  a  partition,  and  then  eioaswise  bj  SOTeial  partitiaiM. 
'Rum  partitions  bear  nomeioiu  delicate  aacs  or  apore^aaea  of  tvo  kiadi^ 
intermixed.  Tbe  larger  onea  contain  each  a  large  spore,  or  macroqiore ; 
the  amaUer  oonlain  nnmeroas  nuDrospores,  immersed  in  mnctlage.  At 
inatimt}  the  frnit  bnnts  or  splits  open  at  top,  and  the  two  kinds  of  spores 
an  discbaiged.  The  Urge  ones  in  germination  produce  a  small  prothallus ; 
npoB  which  the  oontents  of  the  microeporea  aot  in  tba  same  waj  u  ■ 
Fema,  and  with  a  similar  malt 

106.  AzoUa  is  ■  little  Banting  plant,  tooting  like  a  small  Idrenrort  or 
Uost^  Ita  branches  are  covered  vitb  minute  and  scale-shaped  tearea. 
On  tike  noder  aide  of  the  brancfaea  are  foond  egg-shaped  thin-waDed  aporo- 
earpa  of  two  kinds.  Hm  small  ones  ^len  aoroas  and  discbiuge  mionK 
spores ;  the  laiger  burst  irregularly,  and  bring  to  view  globoae  spore-caaes^ 
attached  to  the  bottom  of  tho  sporocarp  bj  a  slender  st^k.  Tliese  delicate 
spore-oaaea  butst  and  set  free  aboBt  four  Baeroeporea,  which  are  ferti* 
lized  at  genninatioB,  in  Hm  wmoBt  of  Qie  PiDworts  Bad  QntUwoita. 
(See  Fig.  SSI-636.) 


197.  OsDnlar  Oiyptogams  (483]  are  so  oalled  because  oomposea, 
eTCQ  in  thor  higher  forms,  of  oellnlar  tisane  only,  witboot  prater  wood- 
cells  or  Teasels.  Maof  of  tbe  lower  kinds  are  meie  l^atea,  or  ribbons, 
or  simple  rows  of  cells,  or  eren  aingle  cells.  But  their  highest  orders 
follow  the  plan  of  Ferns  and  phanerogamous  plants  in  hani^  stem  and 
leaves  for  their  upward  growth,  and  commonly  roots,  or  at  leaat  tootleta. 

Fit).  621.  Small  plant  of  AjdIU  CaroliDtaoa.  523.  Portion  magniaed,  shoving 
the  two  Idndi  of  spornatp;  tba  iniBU  mn  contain  micmiporw  g  933  reprBsmt* 
MM  mora  magnlScd.  GSi.  "Hm  laigcr  sporocarp  more  msgnlBad.  S36.  Sam* 
mm  magnified  and  bunt  open,  showing  stalked  rpon-aeet.  G2S.  Two  of  the 
lattoT  highly  ma^^lfleil  ;  one  of  Cfasm  bursting  ahowa  foar  oontalnad  n 
batwHD  tb*  two,  thn*  of  thaw  SDoas  hi^T  nignifiad- 
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to  attacb  ihem  to  the  soO,  or  to  trunks,  or  to  otner  bodies  aa  which  tbej 
glow.  Plants  of  this  grade  are  chiefly  Mosses.  So  as  a  whole  they  take 
the  name  of 

498.  Bxyophyta,  Bryophytes  in  English  form,  Bryum  being  the 
Greek  name  of  a  Moss.  These  plants  are  of  two  principal  kinds :  true 
Mosses  (Jlitucu  which  Is  their  lAtin  name  m  the  plural) ;  and  Hepatic 
Mosses,  or  Liverworts  (Hepaticai), 

499.  Mosses  or  MtisoL  The  pale  Feat-moases  (species  of  Sphagnum, 
the  principal  component  of  spbagnous  bogs)  and  the  strong-growing  Hair- 
cap  Moss  (Polytrichom)  are  among  the  lar- 
ger and  oommoner  representatives  of  this 
Bomeroiis  family;  while  Fountain  Moss^Fon- 
tinalis)iii  nuuiing  water  sometimes  attains  the 
length  of  a  yard  or  more.  On  the  other  hand* 
tome  are  barely  individually  distinguishable 
to  the  naked  eye.  Fig.  627  represents  a  com* 
Bion  little  Moss,  enlarged  to  about  twelve 
times  its  natural  size ;  and  by  its  side  is  pari 
of  a  leaf,  much  magnified,  showing  that  it  is 
eomposed  of  cellular  tissue  (parenchyma-cells) 
only.  The  leaves  of  Mosses  are  always  sim- 
ple, distinct,  and  sessile  on  tbe  stem.  The 
fructification  b  an  uni-sliaped  sporo-case,  in 
this  as  in  most  cases  raised  on  a  slender  stalk. 
The  spore-ease  loosely  bears  on  its  summit 
a  thin  and  pointed  cap,  like  a  candle-extin- 
guisher, called  a  Cahfptra.  Detadiing  this,  it 
is  found  that  the  spore-case  is  like  a  pyxis 
(876),  that  is,  tbe  top  at  maturity  comes  off 
as  a  lid  (Opereulum);  and  that  the  interior  is 
Hied  with  a  green  powder,  the  spores,  which 
are  discharged  through  the  open  mouth.  In 
most  Mosses  there  is  a  fringe  of  one  or  two 
rows  of  teeth  or  membrane  around  this  mouth 
ororifioe,  the  FerUtone.  When  moist  the  peristome  closes  hygrometri- 
cally  over  the  orifice  more  or  less;  when  drier  the  teeth  or  processes 
commonly  bend  outward  or  recurve ;  and  then  the  spores  more  readily  es- 
cape. In  Hair-cap  Moss  a  membrane  is  stretched  quite  across  the  month, 
Kke  a  dnim-bead,  retaining  the  spores  until  this  wears  away.  See  Figures 
527-541  for  details. 

500l  Fertilization  in  Mosses  is  by  the  analogues  of  stamens  and  pistils, 
which  are  hidden  in  tiie  axils  of  leaves,  or  in  the  cluster  of  leaves  at  the 


Fn.  627    Single  plant  of  Physoomitrinm  pyriforme,  magnified.    52a.  Top  of  ■ 
leaL  out  aatMs;  it  ooDaists  of  a  single  Uyer  of  oella* 
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end  of  the  stem.  The  Emalogae  of  the  anther  {AntkeHdium)  is  a  oellalai 
BM,  which  in  bunting  discbirges  iunamerable  delicate  oella  Soatiiig  in  a 
a  liquid;  each  of  these  bunts  and  seta  free  a  Tibratilfl  aeif- 


moTUig  Lliread.  These  threads,  one  or  more,  reach  the  orifice  of  the  [Nstil- 
■haped  bod;,  the  Pitliliidiam,  and  act  upon  a  particular  ccdl  at  its  base 
within.  Tbis  cell  in  its  growth  develops  ioto  the  spor«-oase  and  ils  stalk 
(vheD  there  is  anj),  carrjing  on  its  summit  the  wall  of  the  plstillidium, 
which  becomes  the  calyptra. 

601.  Liverworts  or  Hepatio  Mosses  (ffrpaliae)  ui  some  linds  re- 
semble true  Moases,  having  distinct  stem  aad  leaves,  although  their  leaves 
occasionallj  run  together ;  while  ia  others  there  is  do  distinction  of  steo) 
and  leaf,  but  the  whole  plant  is  a  lenf-like  bod;,  wliich  produces  rootlets  on 
the  lower  &ce  and  its  fructiGcution  on  the  upper.  Those  of  the  moss-like 
kind  (sometimes  called  Scale-Mosses)  have  tbcir  tender  spore-cases  splitting 
into  four  valves ;  and  with  their  spores  are  intermixed  some  slender  spiral 

Pia.529,  HniumCQiiplilatiini.Bmaller  than  nature,  530.  Ita  catyptrs,  dctubed, 
enlarged.  631.  It«  Bpore.eiuie,  witli  top  o(  atulk,  magnified,  tbe  lid  (532)  being 
detached,  the  outer  periatome  appears.  B33.  Part  of  a  cellular  ring  (annu/iu) 
which  was  under  the  ltd,  outside  of  the  periatome,  mora  magnified.  fiS4.  Some 
of  th«  outer  and  of  the  innsr  periatome  (conaisllng  of  jointed  teeth)  mMch  magni- 
fied. 635.  Antheridia  and  a  pi.^tillldinm  (the  u-called  flower)  at  end  of  a  stem 
of  eame  plant,  the  leavee  torn  awaj-  (J,  antheridia,  9,  ]>iBtillidiam),  mignilleal. 
536.  A  bursting  antheridlum,  and  aome  of  the  accompaDpng  jointed  threads, 
highly  magnified.  637.  Summit  of  an  open  apore-case  of  a  Mosa,  which  has 
a  periiitama  of  16  pairs  of  teeth.  63S.  Ttie  double  periatome  of  a  Hypmun. 
630-^1,  Spore-case,  cletached  calyptra,  and  t«p  of  more  enlargnd  spore-caae 
and  detached  lid,  of  Phyaoomitriimi  pyriformeCFig.  627) ;  orifice  shows  that  than 
Una  peristoma. 
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and  nrj  b^rometrio  thieads  (called  SaUri)  which  are  tboogbt  to  aid  ia 
tbe  dispernon  of  the  spoiei.     (Tig-  S12-544.) 

509.  Maichantia,  the  cumoiouest  and  largest  of  the  true  Lirenrorts, 
forms  la^e  greeu  plates  or  frondA  on  damp  aod  shady  gTound,  and  sends  up 
bDn  some  part  of  the  npper  face  a  stout  stalk,  ending  in  a  several-lobed 
ambreUa-slisped  bodj,  under  the  lobes  of  which  bang  several  thin-walled 
*pai«-<aaes,  which  burst  open  and  discharge  spores  and  eUters.  Biocia 
uUns  (Fig.  hi&)  consists  of  wedge^haped  or  hearUshaped  fronds,  whioh 
Anat  free  b  pools  of  still  water,  Tbe  onder  face  bears  copioos  rootlets ;  in 
tht  anhatanee  of  the  npper  face  are  tba  spore-oases,  their  pointed  tips 


oenlj  projecting:  there  thej  burst  open,  and  discharge  thor  spores. 
These  are  comparatiTel;  few  and  large,  and  are  in  fours ;  so  the;  are  verf 
like  tbe  macrospores  of  Pillworta  or  Quillworta. 

603.  ThaUopli7ta,OTTl)aIIoph7tesinEnglishfonn.  Tbis  is  the  name 
for  the  lower  class  of  Cellular  Cryptogams,  —  plants  in  which  there  is  no 
Diarked  distinction  into  root,  stem,  and  leaves.  Roots  io  an;  proper  sense 
Ihcj  nerer  have,  as  organs  for  absorbing,  altlioogb  some  of  the  larger 
Seaweeds  (snch  as  the  Sea  Colander,  Fig.  553)  Lave  tbem  as  huldfaats 
Instead  of  axis  and  foliage,  there  is  a  stratum  of  frond,  in  snch  plaon 
commonlj  called  a  Thallus  (b;  a  strained  use  of  a  Qreek  and  Latin  word 
which  means  a  green  sboot  or  bough),  which  may  bare  an;  kind  of  form, 
leaf-like,  slem-like,  branchy,  extended  to  a  flat  plate,  or  gathered  into  a 
ipliere.  Of  drawn  out  into  threads,  or  reduced  to  a  sbgie  row  of  cells,  or 
eren  reduced  to  single  cells.  Indeed,  Thalloplijles  arc  so  multifarious,  so 
namerou  in  kinds,  so  protean  in  their  stages  and  transformations,  so  re- 
condite ia  their  fructification,  and  many  so  microscopic  in  size,  eitlier  of 

fla.  512.  FraetiBeation  of  a  jDngermiHnia.  msgnia«l ;  Its  cellular  gpore-atalk, 
mrroDaded  at  base  by  some  of  the  leaves,  at  summit  the  1-valveil  spoi-e-csse  open- 
ing, diadurging  spores  and  Waters.  S43.  Two  elatera  and  Bomii  spores  Inns  tba 
■B*,  bigUf  magniSad. 

Flo.  514.  One  of  the  froodose  Ltrerworts,  Steetzin,  otherwiae  lilu  a  Junf[ap 
]t  ;et  pnttjudsd  from  lu  sbeatb 
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the  plant  itself  or  its  essential  organs,  tbat  tliey  haye  to  be  elaboratBly 
described  in  separate  books  and  made  subjects  of  special  study. 

604.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  well  to  try  to  give  some  general  idea  oi 
what  Algs  and  Lichens  and  Fangi  are.  Linnasus  had  them  all  under  tibe 
zmiers  of  Alg»  and  Fungi    Afterwards  the  LicheDS  were  separated;  bat 

645  M6  547 


548 

of  late  it  baa  been  made  moat  probable  that  a  Lichen  consists  of  an  Alga 
and  a  Fungns  conjoined.  At  least  it  must  be  so  in  some  of  the  ambiguons 
forms.  Botanists  are  in  the  way  of  bringing  out  new  classifications  of  the 
Thallophytes,  as  they  oome  to  nnderetand  their  atmotore  and  relations 
better.    Here,  it  need  only  be  said  that 

606.  Lichens  live  in  the  air,  that  is,  on  the  ground,  or  on  rocks*  tnmka, 
walls,  and  the  like,  and  grow  when  moistened  by  rains.  They  assimilate  air, 
water,  and  some  earthy  matter,,  just  as  do  ordinary  plants.    Algss,  or  8ea> 


weeds,  live  in  water,  and  live  the  same  kind  of  life  as  do  ordinary  phinta. 
Fungi,  whatever  medium  they  inhabit^  live  as  animab  do,  upon  oiganic  mat- 
ter, —  upon  what  other  plants  have  assimilated,  or  upon  the  products  of 


Fig.  545,  546.  Two  plants  of  Bioeia  oatans,  about  natural  size«  547.  Magnified 
section  of  a  part  of  the  frond,  showing  two  immersed  spore-cases,  and  one  emptied 
space.  548.  Magnified  section  of  a  spore-case  with  some  spores.  549.  Magni- 
fied spore-case  torn  out,  and  spores;  one  figore  of  the  spores  united;  the  other  of 
iha  four  separated. 

Fig.  550.  Branch  of  a  Obara,  about  natural  slza.  551.  A  ftniting  portion, 
magnified,  showing  the  structure;  a  sporocarp,  and  an  antheridium.  552.  Outlines 
of  a  portion  of  the  item  In  section,  showing  the  central  cell  and  the  outer  or 
oortical  oeDa 
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tbor  deny,  traa  as  tiwM  gmeml  dirtiiietioM  an,  it  b  no  kn  trao  that 
Ikeae  oitlen  nm  together  in  Iheir  lovest  fonna ;  and  that  A)g»  and  Tniigi 
msj  be  traced  dovn  mto  fonna  so  low  and  simple  that  no  clear  line  can  he 
dnwn  between  them ;  and  even  into  forow  of  whioh  it  is  uncertain  whether 
&ej  should  be  called  plants  or  snimala.  It  is  as  veil  to  an;  that  they  ara 
not  hi^  enough  in  nnk  to  be  distinotivelj  either  the  one  or  the  other.  On 
the  other  hand  there  is  a  peculiar  gronp  of  plants,  which  in  simplicitj  of 
eompositiim  reaemble  the  simpler  Algs,  while  in  frnotiflcation  and  in  the 
arrsngenienta  of  their  simplB  oella  into  stem  and  hranohea  thej  seem  to  be 
efa  higher  order,  viz. :  — 

S06.   Obaiaoem.    These  are  aquatio  herbs,  of  oonsideiBble  sise,  aboond- 
mg  in  ponds.    The  simpler  kinds  (Nitella)  have  the  stem  formed  of  a 
■n^  row  of  tabular  c^,  and  at  the  nodes,  or  jnnction  of  the  cells,  a 
wliori  of  similar  branches.    Cham  (Fig.  5fiO-S5S)  is  the  same,  except  that 
the  cells  which  make  up  the  stem  azid  the  principal  branches  ftre  strength- 
ened bj  a  ooating  of  manj  smaller  tnbnlar  cella,  applied  to  the  sniface 
of  the  mun  or  central  cell.    The  fructift 
cation   eoDsista    of   a    globular   sporocarp 
at  eottsiderabla    saB,   whioh    i>    apindlj 


cawnpped  by  tuhnlar  celb  twisted  ammd  it:  I7  the  side  of  tim  ia  a 
■dutller  and  globular  antheridinm.    The  latter  breaks  up  into  eight  shield- 

Fla  SBS.  Aginmi  Toraeri,  Sok  Colander  (so  called  from  the  perfontioni  with 
whkli  ttaa  frond,  u  It  gimn,  btcomu  riddled))  veiy  much  reduced  In  alie. 

Fin.  6U.  Upper  nod  of  ■  Rookwoed,  Fuciu  Teatimlanu,  i«duoed  half  or  man, 
1^  tha  friMtUieatlaii. 
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ihaped  pieoet,  witb  ka  internal  aUlk,  and  bearing  long  ud  ribbon  shaped 
filsmeats,  which  consist  of  a  row  of  delicate  oelh,  each  of  vhich  dw- 
charges  a  frae-moviug  microscopic  thread  (tbe  analogue  of  the  pollen  <h 
poileo-tube),  nearly  in  the  mannar  uf  Sena  and  Mosses.  One  of  these 
threads  reaches  and  feitiliaes  a  cell  at  the  apes  of  the  nuclena  or  solid 
bodj  of  the  aporocarp.  This  subsequently  germiuatea  and  fonns  a  wv 
individual 

607.  AlgiB  or  Seaweeds.    The  proper  Seaveeda  may  be  atndied  bj 
the  aid  of  Professor  Farlow's  "Uariue  Algs  of  Nev  England;"  the 


fresh-water  species,  by  Prof.  H.  C.  Woods's  "Tresh-water  Alga  ofNortli 
America,"  a  larger  and  leas  accessible  volnme.  A  few  common  forms  are 
here  verj  briefly  mentioned  and  illustrated,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  bmily. 
But  they  are  of  almost  endless  diversity. 

SOS.  The  common  Rockweed  (Fncns  Tesiculosas,  Fig.  554,  abaunding 
between  high  and  low  water  msrk  on  the  coast),  the  rarer  Sea  Colander 
(Agamm  Tumeri,  Fig,  653),  and  Lamiosria,  of  which  tbe  larger  forms 
are  called  Devil's  Aprons,  are  good  representacives  of  the  olive  green  or 
brownish  Seaweeds.  Thej  are  attjicbed  either  bj  a  disk-like  base  or  by 
root-like  holdfasts  to  the  rocks  or  stones  on  vliich  tbey  grow. 

609.  The  hollow  and  inflated  places  in  the  Fncns  vesicnlosus  or  Rock- 
weed  (Fig.  651)  are  air-bladders  for  buoyancy.  The  fructiGcation  forma 
in  the  substance  of  the  tips  of  the  frond ;  the  rough  doU  mark  the  plaona 
where  the  eonceptacles  open.  The  spores  and  the  fertilixing  cells  are  in 
different  plants.  Sections  of  the  two  kinds  of  conoeptaclea  are  given  in  Fig. 
556  and  55S.    Tbe  contents  of  the ,  conoeptaclea  are  dischaiged  thtongh 

Pro.  SSE.  Mignlfled  Hctioi]  throngli  a  fsrtUs  coDoeptaole  of  Roekwesd,  ihowtug 

the  Utkb  Bporaa  in  the  mldit  ol  threads  of  oelli.  S66.  Similar  aactioD  of  a  (torUs 
aoncaptacla,  coHtuntng  alaadsr  aotluridia.     From  Failow'a  "  Mario*  AJ^n  of  Nai 
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»  noiU  oriHoe  vhicti  in  oaoh  figure  is  at  tbe  margin  of  the  page.  The  targe 
ipoRB  are  formed  eiglit  logitlier  in  a  uiolbei-cell.  Tbe  miuute  aiotile 
fikiiieuta  uf  the  antherldia  fertiliie  the  large  aporeg  after  JDJcctioQ  into  tbe 
water;  aud  then  the  latter  pitncptl;  acquire  a  ccU-wull  and  germinate. 

610.   The  Floridew  or  Rose-red  series  of  marine  Algie  (which,  boverer, 
ITG  someliinea  greeu  or  brownbb)  are  the  most  attractive  to  amateurs. 
Tbe  debcate  Porpbjra  or  Laver  is  in  some  countries  eaten  as  a  delicacj,  and 
tlie   cartilaginous  Cbondrus  crisptis   baa 
been  largelj  used  for  jelN.    Besides  tbeii 
/^  ^(Jm  L-\  conceptacles,  which  contain  true  spores 

W  VO^A  (Fig-  660).  ibej  njosllj  have  a  fructifi- 

cation in  lelrtupont,  tliat  is,  of  spores 
originating  in  fonrs  (Fig.  669). 


611.   The  Grass-green  Alg«  sometimes  form  broad  membranous  fmnds, 
sncb  as  those  of  the  common  Ulva  of  the  sea-shore,  but  moat  of  them  fbim 


mere  threads,  dtber  simple  or  branched.    To  thi*  division  belong  ulmost 

no.  SET.  Small  plant  of  Chondnu  crispna,  or  CarragMD  Mon,  rednced  In 
rin,  tn  fraltt  the  ipota  represent  the  fructlflcation,  eonaisting  or  nnnierous  t«tra- 
ipoti  b  bouehw  In  tbe  mtwtance  oT  the  plant.  656.  Sectinn  through  lbs  thickneaa 
o(  on*  of  the  lobes,  magnified,  passing  through  twn  of  Ihe  imbedded  rrmt-dniten. 
SW.  Two  or  its  tetnispore*  (spores  in  Toan),  highly  magnified. 

Tla.  E60.  Sectimi  through  a  conceplacle  at  Delesnerin  Leprienref,  mnch  magnt- 
Ged,  abowing  the  aporeB,  which  are  slof^e  apcciidizeil  cl'IIh,  two  or  three  In  a  row, 

Flo.  S61.  A  piece  ot  the  rose-rcil  Delesseria  Lrpr«liirei,  double  natural  alis. 
H£.  A  piece  cnt  out  and  mach  magnlfieil,  showing  that  il  is  composed  of  ■  layer 
«(  eelli.  S63.  A  few  of  the  celts  more  hlghl;  magnified:  the  cells  are  gelatinous 
lod  thick- walled. 
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til  die  Presb-vater  Alga,  ancb  as  tbow  vhioh  oonsbtnle  (1m  ailkj  thmdi 

or  gnea  slime  of  numiag  streama  or  standing  pools,  and  wliicti  vere  all 

called  CoDferras  before  their  immense  diTersitj  was  kuown.    Some  ars 

ronned  of  a  nnj^  rov  of  oells,  derebped  esch  from  tlie  end  of  ■nother. 

OtlMn  biaooh,  the  top  of  one  cell  prodociiig  mote  than  one  new  one 

(Fig.  561).    Others,  of  a  kind  which  is  verj  common 

in  fresh  water,  simple  threads  made  of  a  line  of  cells, 

hare  the  ohlottiphjll  and  protoplasm  of  each  cell  ar 

ranged  in  spiral  linea  or  bands. 

Thej  form  spores  in  a  pecoltar 

WSJ,  which  gives  to  this  famllj  the 

designatioQ  of  ooDJugating  AIg». 

51S.  At  a  certain  time  two  par- 
allel tbreads  approach  each  other 
mora  ciosel; ;  contiguous  paita  al 


a  cell  of  each  tbiead  bulge  or  grow  ont,  and  unite  when  the;  meet ;  the 
oeU-wall  partitions  between  them  are  absorbed  so  as  to  open  a  free  comma- 
nication ;  the  spiral  band  of  green  matter  in  both  cells  breaks  up ;  the  whole 
of  that  of  one  cell  passes  over  into  the  other ;  and  of  the  united  contents 
a  large  green  spore  is  formed.    Soon  the  old  cells  decay,  and  the  spore 


Fio,  564.  The  growing  end  of  a  branching  Conferva  (Cladophora  glon 


™t«). 


muchmagnlHeilt  showing  how,  bj  « kind  of  budding  growth,  ■new  cell  is  formed 
by  A  CTon  partition  aepsntiug  the  newer  tip  from  the  older  part  below ;  alio,  how 
the  brsDches  arise. 

Fia  S66.  Two  magaitled  individnals  of  a  Spiragyra,  forming  spores  by  eoih 
jugstion;  a  completed  spore  at  base  :  above,  sacceaslVB  ttages  of  the  coqjngatlon 
are  represented. 

Flo.  see,  aosterinm  acntun,  a  common  Desmid,  moderately  mignlflad.  tt  li 
a  single  flnn-welled  cell,  filled  with  graea  protoplasmic  matter. 

Fio.  667.   Hon  magnified  view  of  tbiM  stsfsa  of  tbs  oonjngatloa  of  a  pair  at 
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■et  btm  is  na^  to  geiminkte.  ^g.  S6S  represrata  Nreral  atigea  of  ths 
eoojugfttiiig  prooen,  which,  howcTer,  would  never  be  foond  all  together  like 
this  in  one  pair  of  threads. 

SI3.  Deamids  and  Diatomes,  which  are  mioroeoopio  oae-oelled  plants  of 
the  wme  class,  oonjogate  in  the  same  waj,  as  is  sUowo  in  a  Closterium  b] 
Fig.  G6Q,  567.  Here  the  whole  living  contents  of  two  iudinduals  are  in- 
corporated into  one  spore,  for  a  fresL  start.  A  reprodnction  which  ooets 
the  life  of  two  indiiidnals  to  make  a  single  new  one  would  be  fatal  to  the 
ipeeies  if  there  were  not  a  prorision  for  multiplication  hj  the  prompt  divi- 
■im  of  the  new-fbnned  iudiTidnal  into  two,  and  these  again  into  two,  and 
KOD  in  geometrical  ratio.  And  the  costi;  process  would  be  meaDingleM 
if  tliere  wen  not  soate  real  advantage  in  auoh  a  freab  start,  that  is,  in 


614.  Here  an  other  Algte  of  the  grass-green  series  which  conaist  o( 
angle  cells,  bat  which  bj  continued  growth  form  plants  of  considerable 
siia.    l^iree  kinds  of  these  are  represented  in  fig.  G68-G7i. 

515.  Uolians,  Latin  Lieienei,  are  to  be  studied  in  the  works  of  the 
late  Profeasor  Tackerman,  but  a  popular  exposition  is  greatl;  needed. 
The  subjoined  illostrstioDS  (Rg.  675-^80)  ma;  simpl;  indicate  what  some 
of  the  commoner  forms  are  Uke.  Tbe  cup,  or  shield-shaped  spot,  or  knob, 
which  bears  the  fructificatio4  is  named  tbe  Jpotieeium.    This  is  mainly 


Fto.EflS.  brlfit^eof  a  spedMof  Botr7diDni,sg!obosecetl.  569,670.  Stages 
tigrawth.  S7I.  FaH-gTOFU  plant,  sltaoded  sad  TamiHed  below  In  s  root-llhs 
wtj.  S72.  A.  Vaacheriai  ilngle  cell  grown  on  Into  s  much-liranched  thread;  th« 
Md  of  Home  branehn  enlarging,  and  tbe  green  contentn  in  one  (")  there  cxmdenanl 
tntn  a  ipore.  G73.  More  mignifled  view  of  a,  and  the  inatnre  •)>ore  encnping. 
E74.  Brjopdii  plnmoeat  apei  of  a  item  with  ita  braochlets)  all  tbe  eiteoiion  ot 
OM  ealL    Variouil/  m 
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oompossd  of  slender  aaea  (Jtet).  haTing  thread-shaped  cells  intennixed ; 
and  each  wciu  conUjos  few  or  several  spores,  which  are  ooininoiil;  double 
or  trebln.  Moat  Lichens  are  Sat  eipansiona  of  gnjish  bus ;  some  of  then 
foliaceoQB  in  texture,  but  Derer  of  bright  greeo  color;  more  are  omsla- 
eeoos;  some  are  whollj  puIvertileDt  and  nrarl;  farmleas.  But  in  aeverel 
tliB  T^etation  lengtbena  into  an  axis  (as  in  f%.  S80),  or  imitatM  item 


V'UlKIII^ 


and  branches  or  threada,  as  in  the  Reiiidee>MosB  on  the  ground  in  otn 
northern  woods,  and  the  Usnea  han^ug  from  the  bonghs  of  old  bees 
oTetfiead. 

G16.  Fungi.  For  this  immense  and  greatlj  diversified  claaa,  it  miut 
here  suffice  to  indicate  the  parts  of  a  Mushroom,  a  Sphnria,  and  of  one  or 
two  common  Moalds.  The  true  vegetation  of  common  Funp  consisls  of 
slender  cells  which  form  what  is  called  a  Mgceliam.    These  fliamentom 

Fia  G7G,  A  ■tone  on  which  Tarious  Lichens  art  growinfc,  such  as  (psuing  tnaa 
l«ft  to  right)  a  Psrmelia,  s  Stict«,  and  on  th«  right,  Lecidia  geognphica,  bo  odlad 
fmm  its  patches  reBembling  Ihe  outline  or  isUode  or  ooutiueots  as  depicted  npoD 
maps.  GTS,  Piece  of  thnllui  of  Parmelia  coneperaa,  with  section  throngh  an 
•potbedam.  GT7.  Section  of  a  smaller  apotbecinm,  enlarged.  676.  Two  aaca 
of  same,  and  contained  sporea,  and  accompanying  filaments;  more  macniHed. 
G7B.  Plecci  of  tballas  of  ■  Sticta,  Willi  section,  ahowinK  the  immeraed  apotheciat 
the  Kmall  openlnga  of  thene  dot  the  surface.  G30.  Cladonia  oocdnesi  the  frooti- 
fioatkm  la  In  the  KSrlet  kaoba,  which  inrroaud  the  cups. 
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edis  lengtbon  and  bniicdi,  groving  by  die  ■baorptios  throngh  theit  whole 
lu&ce  of  the  decAjiug,  or  organ  imble,  or  living  natter  which  they  feed 
npoo.  la  a  Moshroom  (Agaricns),  a  knobby  maw  is  at  length  formedt 
which  derelopa  into  a  stout  stalk  (Slipt),  bearing  the  c&p  (Pilaa)  :  the 
nnder  aide  of  the  cap  is  ooTered  by  the  HjtmeMium,  ia  this  genus  consisting 
of  radiating  plates,  the  gills  or  LamtUtr;  and  these  bear  the  powdery  spores 
in  immense  nnmben.  Under  the  microscope,  tbe  gills  are  found  to  be 
studded  with  projecting  cells,  eaoh  of  which,  at  the  lop,  produces  foul 
•tailed  spores.  These  form  the  powder  which  collects  on  a  sheet  of  paper 
DpoD  whioh  a  matara  Uoshroom  is  allowed  to  rest  for  a  day  or  two.  (Fig. 
U1-6SS.) 

£17-  "Bie  eaonlent  TiSotd,  also  SphBria  (I^.  G3B,  ESQ),  and  many  othei 
Fni^  be«r  their  apona  m  sacs  (asd)  exactly  in  the  manner  of  Lichens 


518.  Of  the  Monlds,  one  of  the  commoner  is  the  Bread  Uould  (Fig. 
(87).    In  Uniting  it  sends  up  a  slender  stalk,  which  bears  a  ^bnlar  sac ; 

Tm.  681.  Agmricni  «unji««trii,  the  common  edible  Mmhrooro.  682.  Section 
of  cap  and  rtalt.  688.  Minnte  portion  of  i  piectlon  of  s  gill,  ihowinf-  soma  spOTB- 
tMuing  cells,  imtch  migniflrd.     684.  One  of  these,  with  its  four  ipons,  mora 


fto.  5SS.  8pTi»!ri«  ronells.    688.  Two  of  the  ud  and  oonlalniid  donhU  spores, 
saiti  tifc»  those  of  a  Lkhm ;  much  migniflod. 
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this  bnnte  at  maturity  and  diaoharges  immmeiaUe  aporea.  The  Idaa 
Cheeae^Monld  (Fig.  688)  bean  a  oluater  of  bianohea  at  top,  each  ol 
which  la  a  row  of  naked  aporea,  like  a  string  of  beads,  all  breaking  apait 

atnuitnrity.  Botrjtia 

^     ^    ft  f    i^  Aft.  (^-  ^^^)'  ^  ^""^' 

ing   atalk   of   which 

brandies,    and    each 

branch  is  tipped  with 

a  spore,  is  one  of  the 

many  moulds  which 

live  and  feed  upon  the 

juices  of  other  plants 

or  of  animals^  and  are 

often  Tery  destnictlTc. 

The  extremely  mune- 

rous  kinds  of  smut,  rust,  mildew,  the  fennenta,  bacteria,  and  the  like^ 

oiany  of  them  very  destructive  to  other  vegetable  and  to  animal  lifo^  are 

also  bw  forms  of  the  daaa  of  Fungi*^ 


Fia  587.  Aaoophon,  the  Bread-Mould.  588.  Alpeigilliu  glauciu,  the  mould 
of  cheese,  hut  common  on  mouldy  v^getablee.  589.  A  spedee  of  Botrytla.  All 
magnifled. 

1  The  "  Introduction  to  Cryptogunous  Botany,"  or  tiiiid  volume  of  "The  Botan- 
ical  Text  Book,"  now  in  preparation  by  the  author's  cdUeague,  ProfeBSor  Farlow, 
will  be  the  proper  guide  hi  the  study  at  the  FloweriaM  Plauta.  eepeoiaUy  of  tks 
41gaB  and  Fuagl. 
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Section  XVIIL    CLASSIFICATION  AND  NOMENCLATURE. 

519.  Classification,  in  botanj,  is  tbe  consideration  of  plants  in  respect 
to  their  kinds  and  relationships.  Some  system  of  Nomenclature,  or  nam- 
ing, is  necessary  for  fixing  and  expressing  botanical  knowledge  so  as  to 
make  it  ayailable.  The  vast  multiplicity  of  plants  and  tbe  various  degrees 
of  their  relationship  imperativ^y  require  order  and  system,  not  only  as  to 
mtmet  for  designating  the  kinds  of  plants,  but  also  as  to  ierms  for  defining 
their  differences.  Nomenclature  is  concerned  with  tbe  names  of  plants. 
Terminology  supplies  names  of  organs  or  parts,  and  terms  to  designate 
their  differences. 

f  1.    KINDS  AND  RELATIONSHIP. 

520.  Plants  and  animals  have  two  great  peculiarities :  1st,  they  form 
themselyes ;  and  2d,  they  multiply  themselves.  They  reproduce  their  kind 
in  a  continued  succession  of 

521.  IxidiYidiial&  Mineral  things  occur  as  masses,  which  are  divisible 
into  smaller  and  still  smaUer  ones  without  alteration  of  properties.  But 
organic  things  (vegetables  and  animals)  exist  as  individual  beings.  Each 
owes  its  existence  to  a  parent,  and  produces  similar  individuals  in  its  turn. 
So  each  individual  is  a  link  of  a  chain;  and  to  this  chain  the  natural- 
historian  applies  the  name  of 

523.  Speoies.  All  the  descendants  from  the  same  stock  therefore  com- 
pose one  species.  And  it  was  from  our  observing  that  the  several  sorts  of 
plants  or  animals  steadily  reproduce  themselves,  or,  in  other  words,  keep 
up  a  succession  of  similar  individuals,  that  the  idea. of  species  originated. 
There  are  few  species,  however,  in  which  man  has  actually  observed  the 
succession  for  many  generations.  It  could  seldom  be  proved  that  all  the 
White  Fine  trees  or  White  Oaks  of  any  forest  came  from  the  same  stock. 
But  observation  having  familiarized  us  with  the  general  fact  that  iudi- 
viduals  proceeding  from  the  same  stock  are  essentially  alike,  we  infer  from 
their  close  resemblance  that  these  similar  individuals  belong  to  the  same 
species.  That  is,  we  infer  it  when  the  individuals  are  as  much  like  each 
other  as  those  are  which  we  know,  or  confidently  suppose,  to  have  sprung 
from  the  same  stock. 

523.  Identity  in  species  is  inferred  from  close  similarity  in  all  essential 
respects,  or  whenever  the  differences,  however  considerable,  are  not  known 
or  reasonably  supposed  to  have  been  originated  in  the  course  of  time  under 
changed  conditions.  No  two  individuals  are  exactly  alike ;  a  tendency  to 
variation  pervades  all  living  things.  In  cultivation,  where  variations  are 
looked  after  and  cared  for,  very  striking  differences  come  to  light ;  and  if 
in  wild  nature  they  are  less  common  or  less  conspicuous,  it  is  partly  be- 
cause they  are  uncared  for.  When  such  variant  forms  are  pretty  weD 
narked  they  are  called 
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584.  Varieties  The  White  Oak,  for  example,  presents  two  or  three 
Yarieties  in  the  shape  of  the  leaves,  although  they  may  be  all  alike  apon 
each  particular  tree.  The  question  often  arises,  and  it  is  often  hard  to 
answer,  whether  the  dlfferenoe  in  a  particular  case  is  that  of  a  variety,  or 
is  specific.  If  the  former,  it  may  commonly  be  proved  by  finding  such 
intermediate  degrees  of  difference  in  various  individuals  as  to  show  that 
no  clear  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  them ;  or  else  by  observing  the 
variety  to  vary  back  again  in  some  of  its  offspring.  The  sorts  of  Apples, 
Fears,  Potatoes,  and  the  like,  show  that  differences  which  are  permanent 
in  the  individual,  and  continue  unchanged  through  a  long  series  of  gen- 
erations when  propagated  by  division  (as  by  offsets,  cuttings,  grafts, 
bulbs,  tubers,  etc.)t  &re  not  likely  to  be  reproduced  by  seed.  Still  they 
sometimes  are  so,  and  perhaps  always  tend  in  that  direction.  For  the 
fundamental  law  in  organic  nature  is  that  offspring  shall  be  like  parent 

Races  are  such  strongly  marked  varieties,  capable  of  coming  true  to 
seed.  The  different  sorts  of  Wheat,  Maize,  Peas,  Radishes,  etc,  are 
familiar  examples.  By  selecting  those  individuals  of  a  species  which  have 
developed  or  inherited  any  desirable  peculiarity,  keeping  them  from  min- 
gling with  their  less  promising  brethren,  and  selecting  again  the  most 
promising  plants  raised  from  their  seeds,  the  cultivator  may  in  a  few 
generations  render  almost  any  variety  transmissible  by  seed,  so  long  as  it  is 
cared  for  and  kept  apart  In  fact  this  is  the  way  the  cultivated  domesti- 
cated  races,  so  useful  to  man,  have  been  fixed  and  preserved.  Races,  in 
fact,  can  hardly,  if  at  all,  be  said  to  exist  independently  of  man.  But 
man  does  not  really  produce  them.  Such  peculiarities  —  often  surprising 
enough — now  and  then  originate,  we  know  not  how  (the  plant  tporfs,  as 
the  gardeners  say) ;  they  are  only  preserved,  propagated,  and  generally 
further  developed,  by  the  cultivator's  skilful  care.  If  left  alone,  they  are 
likely  to  dwindle  and  perish,  or  else  revert  to  the  original  form  of  the 
species.  Vegetable  races  are  commonly  annuals,  which  can  be  kept  up 
only  by  seed,  or  herbs  of  which  a  succession  of  generations 'can  be  had 
every  year  or  two,  and  so  the  education  by  selection  be  completed  vrithout 
great  lapse  of  time.  But  all  fruit-trees  could  probably  be  fixed  into  races 
in  an  equal  number  of  generations. 

Bud-varieties  are  those  which  spring  from  buds  instead  of  seed. 
They  are  uncommon  to  any  marked  extent.  They  are  sometimes  called 
i^fOfis,  but  this  name  is  equally  applied  to  variations  among  seedlings. 

Cross-breeds,  strictly  so-called,  are  the  variations  which  come  from 
cross-fertilizing  one  variety  of  a  species  with  another. 

Hybrids  are  the  varieties,  if  they  may  be  so  called,  which  come  from 
the  crossing  of  species  (331).  Only  nearly  related  species  can  be  hybridized; 
and  the  resulting  progeny  is  usually  self-sterile,  but  not  always.  Hybrid 
plants,  however,  may  often  be  fertilized  and  made  prolific  l)y  the  pollen 
of  one  or  the  other  pandit    Tliis  produces  another  kiud  of  cross-breeds. 

525    Sperles   upp  the  uiiit«  in  ckissification      Varieties,  although    of 
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afmoflt  importaaoe  in  ouUiTation  and  of  oonmdeiable  oonsequenoe  in  the 
ibn  of  any  country,  are  of  less  botanical  sig^canoe.  For  tbey  are  apt 
to  be  indefinite  and  to  shade  off  one  form  into  another.  But  species,  the 
botanist  expeels  to  be  distinet  Indeed,  the  practical  differeuce  to  the 
botanist  between  species  and  varieties  is  the  definite  limitation  of  the  one 
and  the  indefiniteness  of  the  other.  The  botanist's  determination  is  partly 
a  matter  of  observation,  partly  of  judgment. 

526.  In  an  enlarged  view,  varieties  may  be  incipient  species ;  and  nearly 
rekted  species  probably  came  from  a  common  stock  in  earlier  times.  For 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  existing  vegetation  came  from  the 
more  or  less  changed  vegetation  of  a  preceding  geological  era.  However 
that  may  be,  species  are  regarded  as  permanent  and  essentially  unchanged 
m  their  succession  of  individuals  through  the  actual  ages. 

527.  There  are,  at  nearly  the  lowest  computation,  as  many  as  one  hun- 
dred thousand  species  of  phanerogamous  phwts,  and  the  cryptogamous 
species  are  thought  to  be  still  more  numerous.  They  are  all  connected  by 
resembhuices  or  relationships,  near  and  remote,  which  show  that  they  are 
all  parts  of  one  system,  realizations  in  nature,  as  we  may  affirm,  of  the  con- 
ception  of  One  Mind.  As  we  survey  them,  they  do  not  form  a  single  and 
connected  chain,  stretching  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  organized 
species,  although  there  obviously  are  lower  and  higher  grades.  But  the 
species  throughout  group  themselves,  as  it  were,  into  clusters  or  constel- 
lations, and  these  into  still  more  comprehensive  clusters,  and  so  on,  with 
gaps  between.  It  is  this  clustering  which  is  tlie  ground  of  the  recognition 
of  Jtindi  of  species,  that  is,  of  groups  of  species  of  successive  gi'ades  or 
degree  of  generality ;  such  as  that  of  similar  species  into  Oenera^  of  genera 
into  Families  or  Orders,  of  orders  into  Oasies.  In  chissification  the  se- 
quence, proceeding  from  higher  or  more  general  to  lower  or  special,  is  always 
Class,  Order,  Genus,  Spbcibs,  Yabibtt  (if  need  be). 

528.  (Genera  (iu  tlie  singular,  Qenud)  are  assemblages  of  closely  related 
species,  in  whidi  the  essential  parts  are  all  constructed  on  the  same  partio- 
idar  type  or  plan.  White  Oak,  Red  Oak,  Scarlet  Oak,  Live  Oak,  etc., 
are  so  many  species  of  the  Oak  genus  (Latin,  Quereus).  The  Chestnuts 
compose  another  genus;  the  Beeches  another.  The  Apple,  Pear,  and 
Crab  are  species  of  one  genus,  the  Quince  represents  another,  the  various 
species  of  Hawthorn  a  third.  In  tlie  animal  kingdom  the  common  cat^  tlie 
wild-cat,  the  panther,  the  tiger,  the  leopard,  and  the  lion  are  species  of  the 
cat  kind  or  genus ;  while  the  dog,  the  jackal,  the  different  species  of  wolf, 
and  the  foxes,  compose  another  genus.  Some  genera  are  represented  by 
a  vast  number  of  species,  others  by  few,  very  many  by  only  one  known 
species.  For  the  genus  may  be  as  perfectly  represented  in  one  species  as 
in  several,  although,  if  this  were  the  case  throughout,  genera  and  species 
would  of  course  be  identical.  The  Beech  genus  and  the  Chestnut  genus 
would  he  just  as  distinct  from  the  Oak  genus  even  if  but  one  Beech  and 
OM  CSiMtnut  wATA  Vnpwp  •  as  indeed  was  once  the  case. 

11 
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529.  Orden  are  groups  of  genera  that  resemble  eaob  otber;  tbat  is, 

they  are  to  genera  what  genera  are  to  speoies.  As  familiar  illustrations, 
the  Oak,  Chestaut,  and  Beech  genera,  along  with  the  Hazel  genus  and  tba 
Hornbeams,  all  belong  to  one  order.  The  Birches  and  the  Alders  make 
another;  the  Poplars  and  Willows,  another;  the  Walnuts  (with  the  But- 
ternut) and  the  Hickories,  still  another.  The  Apple  genus,  the  Quince 
and  the  Hawthorns,  along  with  the  Plums  and  Cherries  and  the  Peach, 
the  Raspberry  with  the  BUckberry,  the  Strawberry,  the  Base,  belong 
to  a  larg^  order,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  Rose.  Most  botanists 
use  the  names  "Order"  and  "Family"  synonymously;  the  latter  more 
popularly,  as  "the  Rose  Family,"  the  former  more  technically,  as 
"Order  Rosacea" 

530.  But  when  the  two  are  distinguished,  as  is  common  in  zo5logy, 
Family  is  of  lower  gprade  than  Order. 

531.  Classes  are  still  more  comprehensiye  assemblages,  or  great  groups. 
Thus,  in  modem  botany,  the  Dicotyledonous  plants  compose  one  class, 
the  Monocotyledonous  plants  another  (36-40). 

632.  These  four  grades.  Glass,  Order,  Genus,  Species,  are  of  uniTcrsal 
use.  Variety  comes  in  upon  occasion.  For,  although  a  species  may  have 
no  recognized  varieties,  a  genus  implies  at  least  one  species  belonging  to 
it ;  every  genus  is  of  some  order,  and  every  order  of  some  class. 

533.  But  these  grades  by  no  means  exhaust  the  resources  of  clas- 
sification, nor  suffice  for  the  elucidation  of  all  the  distinctions  which 
botanists  recognize.  In  the  first  place,  a  higher  grade  than  that  of  class 
is  needful  for  the  most  comprehensive  of  divisions,  that  of  all  plants  into 
the  two  Series  of  Phanerogamous  and  Cryptogamous  (6);  and  in  natu- 
ral history  there  are  the  two  Kingdoms  or  Realms^  the  Vegetable  and 
the  Animal. 

534.  Moreover,  the  stages  of  the  scaffolding  have  been  variously  ex- 
tended,  as  required,  by  the  recognition  of  assemblages  lower  than  class  but 
higher  than  order,  viz.  Subclass  and  Cohort ;  or  lower  than  order,  a  Ssth- 
order;  or  between  this  and  genus,  a  Tribe ;  or  between  this  and  tribe,  a 
Subtribe :  or  between  genus  and  species,  a  Subgenus:  and  by  some  a 
species  has  been  divided  into  Subspecies,  and  a  variety  into  Subvarieiies. 
Last  of  all  are  Indioiduals.  Suffice  it  to  remember  that  the  following  are 
the  principal  grades  in  classification,  with  the  proper  sequence ;  also  tbat 
only  those  here  printed  in  small  capitals  are  fundamental  and  universal 
in  botany:  — 

Ssrhs, 

Cla88»  SubcUss,  Cohort, 

Obdeb,  or  Family,  Suborder,  Tribe,  Subtnoe^ 
Oenu8»  Subgenus  or  Section, 
SFBcna^Varietj. 
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{  2.    NAMES,  TBRBfS,  AND  OHABACTBBa 

585.  The  name  of  a  plant  is  tiie  name  of  its  genua  followed  by  that  of 
the  speeiea.  The  name  of  the  genua  anawers  to  the  surname  (or  family 
name) ;  that  of  the  species  to  the  baptismal  name  of  a  person.  Thus  Q»0r. 
eui  is  the  name  of  the  Oak  genus;  Qtiereus  alba,  that  of  the  White  Oak* 
Q.  rubroy  that  of  Red  Oak,  Q.  nigra,  that  of  the  Black*Jack,  etc.  Botani- 
od  names  being  Latin  or  Latiniaed,  the  adjeotiTe  name  of  the  species 
eomes  after  that  of  the  genus. 

686.  Names  of  Glenera  are  of  one  word,  a  substantive.  The  older 
ones  are  mostly  classical  Latin,  or  (Jreek  adopted  into  Latiu;  such  as 
QjKereui  for  the  Oak  genus,  Fagw  for  the  Beech,  Coryltu,  the  Hazel,  and 
the  like.  But  as  more  genera  beoame  known,  botanists  had  new  names  to 
make  or  borrow.  Many  are  named  from  some  appearance  or  property  of 
the  flowers,  leaves,  or  other  parts  of  the  plant  To  take  a  few  examples 
from  the  early  pages  of  the  "  Manual  of  the  Botany  of  the  Northern  United 
States,"  —  the  genus  Hepatiea  comes  from  the  shape  of  the  leaf,  resembling 
that  of  the  liver.  MyoiuruB  means  mouse-tail.  Delphinium  is  from  del- 
phin,  a  dolphin,  and  alludes  to  the  shape  of  the  flower,  which  was  thought 
to  resemble  the  classical  figures  of  the  dolphin.  Xanlhorrhiza  is  from  two 
Greek  words  meaning  yellow*root,  the  common  name  of  the  plant.  6b'aii. 
cijmga  is  formed  of  two  Latin  words  meaning  to  drive  away  bugs,  L  e. 
Bugbane,  the  Sibeiian  species  being  used  to  keep  away  such  vermin. 
Sanffninaria,  the  Bloodroot,  is  named  from  the  blood-like  color  of  its  juice. 
Other  genera  are  dedicated  to  distinguished  botanists  or  promoters  of 
science,  and  bear  their  names :  such  are  Magnolia,  which  commemorates 
the  early  French  botanist,  Magnol ;  and  Jeffertonia,  named  after  President 
Jefferson,  who  sent  the  first  exploring  expedition  over  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. Others  bear  the  name  of  the  discoverer  of  the  plant;  as,  Sarro' 
cenia,  dedicated  to  Dr.  Sarrazin,  of  Quebec,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to 
send  the  common  Pitcher^lant  to  the  botanists  of  Europe ;  and  Claglonia, 
first  made  known  by  the  early  Virginiau  botanist  Clayton. 

537.  Names  of  Species.  The  name  of  a  species  is  also  a  single  word, 
appended  to  that  of  the  genus.  It  is  commonly  an  adjective,  and  therefore 
agrees  with  the  generic  name  in  case,  gender,  etc.  Sometimes  it  relates  to 
the  country  the  species  inhabits ;  as,  Claytonia  Fitginiea,  first  made  known 
from  Virginia;  Sanguinaria  Canadensis^  from  Canada,  etc.  More  com* 
monly  it  denotes  some  obvious  or  characteristic  trait  of  the  species ;  as, 
for  example,  in  Sarraoenia,  our  northern  species  is  named  purpurea,  from 
the  purple  blossoms,  while  a  more  southern  one  is  named  fava^  because 
its  petals  are  yellow ;  the  species  of  Jeffersonia  is  called  diphglloj  meaning 
two-leaved,  because  its  leaf  is  divided  into  two  leaflets.  Some  species  are 
aaiaed  after  the  discoverer,  or  in  compliment  to  a  botanist  who  has  made 
them  known ;  as.  Magnolia  Fraseri,  named  after  the  botanist  Eraser,  onr 
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of  the  first  to  find  this  species ;  and  Sairsoema  Drummamdii,  for  a  Pitcher> 
plant  found  by  Mr.  Drummond  in  Florida.  Such  personal  specific  names 
are  of  course  written  with  a  capital  initial  letter.  Occasionally  some  old 
substantLTc  name  is  used  for  the  species ;  as  Magnolia  Umbrella,  the  Um- 
brella tree,  and  Ranunculus  Fiammmla.  These  are  also  written  with  a 
capital  initial,  and  need  not  accord  with  the  generic  name  in  gender.  Geo- 
graphical specific  names,  such  as  Canadenm,  CaroUniana,  AmeHeamOy  in 
the  later  usage  are  by  some  written  without  a  capital  initial,  but  the  older 
usage  is  better,  or  at  least  more  accordant  with  English  orthography. 

538.  Varietal  Names,  when  any  are  required,  are  made  on  the  plan  of 
specific  names,  and  follow  these,  with  the  prefix  var.  Ranunculus  Flam* 
muUi,  Tar.  replant,  the  creeping  variety:  R.  abortivus,  var.  micramikms, 
the  small-flowered  variety  of  the  species. 

539.  In  recording  the  name  of  a  plant  it  is  usual  to  append  the  name, 
or  an  abbreviation  of  the  name,  of  the  botanist  who  first  published  it ;  and 
in  a  flora  or  other  systematic  work,  this  reference  to  the  soaroe  of  the 
name  is  completed  by  a  further  citation  of  the  name  of  the  book,  the 
volume  and  page  where  it  was  first  published*  So  "  Banuneulue  aerie, 
L.,"  means  that  this  Buttercup  was  first  so  named  and  described  by  Lin- 
naeus ;  "  R.  multifidus,  Pursh,"  that  this  species  was  so  named  and  pub* 
Ushed  by  Pursh.  The  suffix  is  no  part  of  the  name,  but  is  an  abbreviated 
reference,  to  be  added  or  omitted  as  convenience  or  definiteness  may  re- 
quire. The  authority  for  a  generic  name  is  similarly  recorded.  Thus, 
"  Banunculue,  L.,"  means  that  the  genus  was  so  named  by  Linnaeus ; 
'*  MyosurMt,  Dill.,"  that  the  Mouse-tail  was  established  as  a  genus  nnder 
this  name  by  Dillenius ;  Caulopkyllum,  Micbx.,  that  the  Blue  Cohosh  was 
published  under  this  name  by  Michaux.  The  full  reference  in  the  last- 
named  instance  would  be,  "  in  flora  Boreali-Americana,  first  volume,  S05th 
page," — in 'the  customary  abbreviation,  "Michx.  Fl.  i.  805." 

540.  Names  of  Orders  are  given  in  the  plural  number,  and  are  com- 
monly formed  by  prolonging  the  name  of  a  genus  of  the  group  taken  as  a 
representative  of  it.  For  example,  the  order  of  which  the  Buttercup  or 
Crowfoot  genus,  Ranunculme,  is  the  representative,  takes  from  it  the  name 
of  Eanuneulacea :  meaning  Plants  Ranunculacea  when  written  out  in 
full,  that  is,  Ranunculaceous  Plants.  Some  old  descriptive  names  of 
orders  are  kept  up,  such  as  Crueifera  for  the  order  to  which  Cress  and 
Mustard  belong,  from  the  cruciform  appearance  of  their  expanded  corolla, 
and  Umbellifer/P,  from  the  fiowers  being  in  umbels. 

541.  Names  of  Tribes,  also  of  suborders,  subtribee,  and  the  like,  are 
plurals  of  the  name  of  the  typical  genus,  less  prolonged,  usually  in  e^e, 
Mea,  idea,  etc.  Thus  the  proper  Buttercup  tribe  is  Bammnemlea,  of  the 
Clematis  tribe,  GemaHdea,  While  the  Rose  &mily  is  Rotaeea,  the  special 
Rose  tribe  is  Rose/r, 

542.  Names  of  Classes,  etc.  For  these  see  the  following  synopsis  el 
the  actual  classification  adopted,  p.  188. 
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643.  So  a  plant  is  named  in  two  words,  tlie  generic  and  the  specific 
oaines,  to  which  may  be  added  a  third,  that  of  the  variety,  upon  occasion. 
The  generic  name  is  peculiar :  obviously  it  must  not  be  used  twice  over  in 
botany.  The  specific  name  must  not  be  used  twice  over  in  the  same  genus, 
bat  is  free  for  any  other  genus.  A  Qitercus  alba,  or  White  Oak,  is  no 
hindrance  to  Beiula  alba,  or  White  Birch ;  and  so  of  other  names. 

5i4.  Characters  and  Deaoriptions.  Plants  are  charaeierized  by  a 
terse  statement,  in  botanical  terms,  of  their  peculiarities  or  distinguishing 
marks.  The  character  of  the  order  should  include  nothing  which  is  com* 
mon  to  the  whole  class  it  belongs  to ;  that  of  the  genus,  nothing  which  is 
common  to  the  order ;  that  of  the  species  nothing  which  is  sliared  with 
all  other  species  of  the  genus;  and  so  of  other  divisions.  Descnpiiotu 
may  enter  into  complete  details  of  the  whole  structure. 

545.  Terminology,  also  called  Olauology,  is  nomenclature  applied  to 
organs  or  parts,  and  their  forms  or  modifications.  Each  organ  or  special 
part  has  a  substantive  name  of  its  own :  shapes  and  other  modificatious  of 
an  organ  or  part  are  designated  by  adjective  terms,  or,  when  the  forms 
are  peculiar,  substantive  names  are  given  to  them.  By  the  correct  use 
of  such  botanical  terms,  and  by  proper  subordination  of  the  characters 
under  the  order,  genus,  species,  etc.,  plants  may  be  described  and  deter- 
mined with  much  precision.  The  classical  language  of  botany  is  Latin. 
While  modem  languages  have  their  own  names  and  terms,  these  usually 
lack  the  precision  of  the  Latin  or  Latinized  botanical  terminology.  For- 
tunatelvt  this  Latinized  terminology  has  been  largely  adopted  and  incor* 
porated  into  the  English  technical  language  of  botany,  thus  secunug  pre* 
cision.    And  these  terms  are  largely  the  basis  of  specific  names  of  plants. 

346.  A  glossary  or  vocabuhury  of  the  principal  botanical  terms  used  in 
phaner(^mous  and  vascular  cryptogamous  botany  is  appended  to  this 
volume,  to  which  the  student  may  refer,  as  occasion  arises. 

{  3.    8T8TE1L 

547.  Two  systems  of  classification  used  to  be  recognized  in  botany,  —  the 
artificial  and  the  natural ;  but  only  the  latter  is  now  thought  to  deserve 
the  name  of  a  system. 

548.  Artificial  classifications  have  for  object  merely  the  ascertaining 
of  the  name  and  place  of  a  plant.  They  do  not  attempt  to  express  relation- 
ships, but  serve  as  a  kind  of  dictionary.  They  distribute  the  genera  and 
species  according  to  some  one  peculiarity  or  set  of  peculiarities  (just  as  a 
dictionary  dbtributes  words  according  to  their  first  letters),  disregarding 
all  other  considerations.  At  present  an  artificial  classification  in  botany 
18  needed  only  as  a  key  to  the  natural  orders,  —  9s  an  aid  in  referring  an 
miknown  plant  to  its  proper  fiimily ;  and  such  keys  are  still  very  needful, 
at  least  for  the  beginner.  Formerly,  when  the  orders  themselves  were 
not  clearly  made  out,  an  artificial  classification  was  required  to  lead  the 
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student  down  to  the  genus.  Two  such  classifications  were  long  in  Togoe: 
First,  that  of  Toumefort,  founded  mainly  on  the  leaves  of  the  flower,  the 
calyx  and  ooroUa :  thb  was  the  prcTslent  system  throughout  the  first  hall 
of  the  eighteenth  oentuiy;  but  it  has  long  since  gone  by.  It  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  well-known 

549.  Artifioial  System  of  LdmuBUS^  which  was  founded  on  the  sta- 
mens and  pistils.  It  coustsls  of  twenty-four  classes,  and  of  a  variable 
number  of  orders ;  the  cUsses  founded  mainly  on  the  number  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  stamens ;  the  orders  partly  upon  the  number  of  styles  or  stig- 
mas, partly  upon  other  considerations.  Useful  and  popular  as  this  system 
was  down  to  a  time  within  the  memoiy  of  still  surviving  botanists,  it  is 
now  completely  obsolete.  But  the  tradition  of  it  survives  in  the  names  of 
its  classes,  Monandria,  Diandria,  Triandria,  etc.,  which  are  familiar  in 
terminology  iu  the  adjective  terms  monandrous,  diandrons,  triandrous,  etc. 
(284) ;  abo  of  the  orders,  Mouogynia,  Digynia,  Trigynia,  etc.,  preserved  in 
the  form  of  monogynous,  digynous,  trigynous,  etc  (301) ;  and  in  the  name 
Cryptogamia,  that  of  the  34th  class,  which  is  continued  for  the  lower  series 
in  the  natural  classification. 

550.  Natnral  System.  A  genuine  system  of  botany  consists  of  the 
orders  or  families,  duly  arranged  under  their  classes,  and  having  the  tribes, 
the  genera,  and  the  species  arranged  in  them  according  to  their  relation- 
ships. This,  when  properly  carried  out,  is  the  Natural  System ;  because 
it  is  intended  to  express,  as  well  as  possible,  the  various  degrees  of  relation- 
ship among  plants,  as  presented  in  nature ;  that  is,  to  rank  those  species 
and  those  genera,  etc.,  next  to  each  other  in  the  classification  whidi  are 
really  most  alike  in  all  respects,  or,  in  other  words,  which  are  constructed 
most  nearly  on  the  same  particular  plan. 

551.  Tliere  can  be  only  one  natural  system  of  botany,  if  by  this  term 
is  meant  the  plan  according  to  which  the  vegetable  creation  was  called  into 
being,  with  all  its  grades  and  diversities  among  the  species,  as  well  of  past 
as  ^of  the  present  time.  But  there  may  be  many  natural  systems,  if  we 
mean  the  attempts  of  men  to  interpret  and  express  that  plan,  —  systems 
which  will  vary  with  advancing  knowledge,  and  with  the  judgment  and 
skill  of  different  botanists.  These  must  aU  be  very  imperfect,  bear  the 
impress  of  individual  minds,  and  be  shaped  by  the  current  philosophy  of 
the  age.  But  the  endeavor  always  is  to  make  the  classification  answer  to 
Nature,  as  far  as  any  system  can  which  has  to  be  expressed  in  a  definite 
and  serial  arrangement. 

552.  So,  although  the  classes,  orders,  genera,  etc.,  are  natural,  or  as 
natural  as  the  systematist  can  make  them,  their  grouping  or  order  of 
arrangement  in  a  book,  must  necessarily  be  in  great  measure  artificial. 
Indeed,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  arrange  the  orders,  or  even  the  few  classes, 
in  a  single  series,  and  yet  have  each  group  stand  next  to  its  nearest  relativea 
on  both  sides. 

553.  Especially  it  should  be  understood  that,  although  phanerogamous 
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plutB  are  of  higher  grade  than  ciyptogamousj  and  angiospermous  or  or- 
dinary phanerogamous  higher  than  the  gymnospermous,  yet  there  is  no 
eohnination  in  the  yegetahle  kingdom,  nor  any  highest  or  lowest  order  of 
pbaoerpgamous  plants. 

554.  The  particular  system  most  hiigely  used  at  present  in  the  chissi- 
fication  of  the  orders  is  essentially  the  following ;  — 

SiKiss  L  PHANEROGAMIA :  Fhai? SKoeAMous  o&  Elowebing  Plaints. 

Class  I.    DICOTYLEDONES  ANGIOSPERMILE,  called  for  shortness 

in  English,  Dicotyledons  or  Dicottus.    Ovules  in  a  closed  ovary. 

Emhryo  dicotyledonous.    Stem  with  exogenous  plan  of  growth.    Leaves 

reticulate-veined. 

Artificial  Division  L    Poltfbtaub,  with  petals  mostly  present  and 

distinct.    Orders  about  80  in  number,  Ranunculacea  to  Comacea. 
Artificial  Dicinon  11.     Gamopetaljs,  with  gamopetalous   corolla. 

Orders  about  45,  Caprifoliacea  to  PlafUaginacea, 
Artificial  Division  III,    Apetal^s  or  Incomplete,  with  perianth, 
when  present,  of  calyx  only.     Orders  about  36  in  number,  from 
Nyctaginaeea  to  Salicacea. 

Class  U.  DICOTYLEDONES  GYMNOSPERMEiB,  in  English  Gym- 
VO0PE&M8.  No  ovary  or  pericarp,  but  ovules  and  seeds  naked,  and  no 
proper  calyx  nor  corolla.  Embryo  dicotyledonous  or  polycotyledonous. 
Stem  with  exogenous  plan  of  growth.  Leaves  mostly  parallel-veined. 
Conabts  of  order  Qwttacea,  which  strictly  connects  with  Angiospermous 
Dicotyls,  of  Conifera^  and  of  Cycadacea. 

Class  UL    MONOCOTYLEDONES,  in  English  Monocotyledohs  or 
MoNOCOTTLS.   Angiospermous.    Embryo  monocotyledonous.    Stem  with 
eodogenoos  plan  of  growth.    Leaves  mostly  parallel-veined. 
Division  L    Pbtaioidea.    Perianth  complete,  having  the  equivalent 
of  both  calyx  and  corolla,  and  all  the  iimer  series  coroUine.    About 
18  orders. 
Division  I  J.    Galtcinjb.    Perianth  complete  (in  two  series)  but  not 
corolline,  mostly   tbickish  or  glumaceous.     Chiefly  two  orders, 
Jmncace^t  the  true  Rushes,  and  Palma,  Palms. 
Division  HI.    Spadiciflo&s  or  Nudifloba.    Perianth  none,  or  rudi- 
mentary and  incomplete :  inflorescence  spadiceous.    Of  five  orders, 
Typkacea  and  Aroidea  the  principal. 
Division  IF,    Glumacejb.     Perianth  none,   or  very  rudimentary: 
glumaceous  bracts  to  the  flowers.    Orders  tnainly  Cyperacea  and 
Chraminea* 

SssiEs  II.  CRYPTOGAMIA  :  Cryptogamous  or  Flowbrless  Plants 

Class     L  PTERIDOPHYTA,  Pteridgphytes  (484). 

Class   U.  BRYOPHYTA,  Bryophytbs  (498). 

Class  IH.  THALLOPHYTA,  Thallophytes  (603). 
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Sboiioii  XDL    botanical  WOBK. 

555.  Some  hints  and  brief  instractions  for  tbe  oollectioiit  examinatioa, 
ftnd  preseryation  of  specimens  are  added.  They  are  especially  intended 
for  the  assistance  of  those  who  haye  not  the  adyantage  of  a  teacher.  They 
apply  to  phanerogamous  plants  and  Ferns  only,  and  to  systematic  botany.' 

I  1.    OOLLBCnOK,  OB  HSBBORIZATIOK. 

556.  Ab  much  as  possible,  plants  should  be  examined  in  the  living  state, 
or  when  freshly  gathered.  Bnt  dried  specimens  should  be  prepared  for 
more  leisurely  examination  and  for  comparison.  To  the  working  botanist 
good  dried  specimens  are  indispensable. 

557.  Botanioal  Speoiinens»  to  be  complete,  should  have  root  or  root- 
stock,  stem,  leaves,  flowers,  both  open  and  in  bud,  and  fruit.  Some- 
times these  may  all  be  obtained  at  one  gathering ;  more  commonly  two  or 
three  gatherings  at  different  times  are  requisite,  especially  for  trees  and 
shrubs. 

558.  In  Herborizing,  a  good  knife  and  a  narrow  and  strong  trowel  are 
needed ;  but  a  very  strong  knife  will  serve  instead  of  a  trowel  or  small  pick 
for  digging  out  bulbs,  tubers,  and  the  like.  To  carry  the  specimens,  either 
the  tin  box  {vatculum)  or  a  portfolio,  or  both  are  required.  The  tin  box  is 
best  for  the  collection  of  specimens  to  be  used  fresh,  as  in  the  class-room ; 
also  for  very  thick  or  fleshy  plants.  The  portfolio  is  indispensable  for  long 
expeditions,  and  is  best  for  specimens  which  are  to  be  preserved  in  the 
herbarium. 

559.  The  Fatcultmj  or  Botamcal  CollecHn^r^ox,  is  made  of  tin,  in  shape 
like  a  candle-box,  only  flatter,  or  the  smaller  sizes  like  an  English  sandwich- 
case  ;  tbe  lid  opening  for  neariy  the  whole  length  of  one  side  of  the  box. 
Any  portable  tin  box  of  convenient  size,  and  capable  of  holding  specimens 
a  foot  or  fifteen  inches  long,  will  answer  the  purpose.  The  box  should  shut 
olose,  so  that  the  specimens  may  not  wilt :  then  it  will  keep  leafy  branches 
and  most  flowers  perfectly  fresh  for  a  day  or  two,  especially  if  slightly 
moistened.    They  should  not  be  wet. 

560.  The  Portfolio  is  best  made  of  two  pieces  of  solid  binder's-board, 
covered  with  enamel  cloth,  which  also  forms  the  back,  and  fastened  by 
straps  and  buckles.  It  may  be  from  a  foot  to  twenty  inches  long,  ^m 
nine  to  eleven  or  twelve  inches  wide.  It  should  contain  a  needful  quantity 
of  smooth  but  strong  and  pliable  paper  (thin  so-called  Manilla  paper  is 
best),  either  fiistened  at  the  back  as  in  a  book,  or  loose  in  folded  sheets 
when  not  very  many  specimens  are  required.  As  soon  as  gathered,  the 
specimens  should  be  separately  laid  between  the  leaves  or  in  the  folded 
sheets,  and  kept  under  moderate  pressoro  in  the  closed  portfolia 

1  For  fuller  directions  in  many  particulars,  see  **  Structund  Botany,"  pp.  870> 
874. 
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661.  Of  small  heibs,  especially  annuals^  the  whole  plant,  root  and  all, 
should  be  taken  for  a  specunen.  Of  larger  ones  branches  will  su£Boe,  with 
some  leaves  from  near  the  root.  Enough  of  the  root  or  subterranean  part 
of  the  plant  should  be  collected  to  show  whether  it  is  an  annuid,  a 
biennial,  or  a  perennial  Thick  roots,  bulbs,  tubers,  or  branches  of  speci- 
mens intended  to  be  pressed  should  be  thinned  with  a  knife,  or  cut  into 
slices.  Keep  the  specimens  witliin  the  length  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  inches, 
bj  folding,  or  when  that  cannot  be  done,  by  cutting  into  lengths. 

563.  For  DxtIh^  Specimens  a  good  supply  of  soft  and  unsized 
paper  is  wanted;  and  some  convenient  means  of  applying  considerable 
pressure.  To  make  good  dried  botanical  specimens,  dry  them  as  rapidly 
as  possible  between  many  thicknesses  of  sun-dried  paper  to  absorb  their 
moisture,  under  as  much  pressure  as  can  be  given  without  crushing  the 
more  delicate  parts.  This  pressure  may  be  had  by  a  botanical  press,  of 
vbich  various  forms  have  been  contrired;  or  by  weights  pUced  upon  a 
board*  —  from  forty  to  eighty  or  a  hundred  pounds,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  specimens  drying  at  the  time.  For  use  while  travelling,  a 
good  portable  press  may  be  made  of  thick  binders'  boards  for  the  sides, 
and  the  pressure  may  be  applied  by  strong  straps  with  buckles.  Still 
better,  on  some  accounts,  are  portable  presses  made  of  wire,  network, 
which  allow  the  dampness  to  escape  by  evaporation  between  the  meshes. 
For  herborization  in  a  small  way,  a  light  wire-press  may  be  taken  into 
the  field  and  made  to  serve  also  as  a  portfolio. 

56S.  It  is  well  to  have  two  kinds  of  paper,  namely,  drtert  of  bibulous 
paper,  stitched  into  pads  (or  the  pads  may  be  of  thick  carpet-paper,  eut  to 
size)  and  thin  smooth  paper,  folded  once ;  the  specimens  to  be  laid  into  the 
Fold,  either  when  gathered  or  on  returning  from  the  excursion.  These 
sheets  are  to  hold  the  specimens  until  they  are  quite  dry.  Every  day,  or 
at  first  even  twice  a  day,  the  specimens,  left  undisturbed  in  their  sheets, 
are  to  be  shifted  into  fire-dried  or  sun-dried  fresh  driers,  and  the  pressure 
renewed,  while  the  moist  sheets  are  spread  out  to  dry,  so  as  to  take  their 
turn  again  at  the  next  shifting.  This  course  must  be  continued  until  the 
spedmens  are  no  longer  moist  to  the  touch.  Good  and  comely  specimens 
are  either  made  or  spoiled  within  the  first  twenty-four  or  tbirty-^ix  hours. 
After  that,  when  plenty  of  driers  are  used,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to 
change  them  so  frequently. 

664.  Succulent  plants,  which  long  refuse  to  part  with  life  and  moisture, 
and  Spruces  and  some  other  evergreens  wliich  are  apt  to  cast  off  their 
leaves,  may  be  plunged  for  a  moment  into  boiling  water,  all  but  the  fiowers. 
Delicate  fiowers  may  be  encased  in  thin  tissue  paper  wlien  put  into  the  press. 
Thick  pftrts,  like  the  heads  of  Son-flowers  and  Thistles,  may  be  cut  in  two 
or  into  slices. 

665.  Dried  specimens  may  be  packed  in  bundles,  either  in  folded  paper 
or  upon  single  half-sheets.  It  is  better  that  such  paper  should  not  be 
bibulous.    The  packages  should  be  well  wrapped  or  kept  in  close  oases. 
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666.  Fotooiilng  is  neoessaiy  if  speoimeiiB  are  to  be  permaaently  pie. 
■erved  iiom  the  depredadou  of  inaeots.  The  usual  applioatioa  is  an  almosi 
saturated  solution  of  oorTosive  sublimate  in  95  per  cent  alcohol,  freely  aj^ 
plied  with  a  laige  and  soft  brush,  or  the  specimens  dipped  into  some  dl  the 
solution  ponied  into  a  laige  and  flat  dish;  the  wetted  specimens  to  be 
tnnsfemd  fat  a  short  time  to  driers. 


{2.    HKRBARTUM. 

567.  The  botanist's  collection  of  dried  specimens,  ticketed  with  thdr 
nameSf  place,  and  time  of  collection,  and  systematically  arranged  under 
their  genera,  orders,  etc.,  forms  a  Hartus  Siccus  or  Herbarium.  It  com. 
prises  not  only  the  specimens  which  the  proprietor  has  himself  collected, 
but  those  which  he  acquires  through  friendly  exchanges,  or  in  other  ways. 
The  specimens  of  an  herbarium  may  be  kept  in  folded  sheets  of  paper; 
or  they  may  be  fastened  on  half-sheets  of  thick  and  white  paper,  either 
by  gummed  slips,  or  by  glue  applied  to  the  specimens  themsdvea.  The 
former  is  best  for  private  and  small  herbaria;  the  latter  for  large  ones 
which  are  much  turned  over.  Each  sheet  should  be  appropriated  to  one 
spedes;  two  or  more  di£ferent  plants  should  never  be  attached  to  the  same 
sheet.  The  generic  and  specific  name  of  the  plant  should  be  added  to 
the  lower  right-hand  corner,  either  written  on  the  sheet,  or  on  a  ticket 
pasted  down;  and  the  time  of  collection,  the  locality,  the  color  of  the 
flowers,  and  any  other  information  which  the  specimens  themselves  do 
not  afford,  should  be  duly  recorded  upon  the  sheet  or  the  ticket.  Tho 
sheets  of  the  herbarium  should  all  be  of  exactly  the  same  dimensions. 
The  herbarium  of  Linnieus  is  on  paper  of  the  common  foolscap  size,  about 
eleven  inches  long  and  seven  wide.  This  is  too  small.  Sixteen  and  three 
eighths  inches  by  eleven  and  a  half  inches  is  an  approved  size. 

568.  The  sheets  containing  the  species  of  each  genus  are  to  be  placed 
in  genus-covert,  made  of  a  full  sheet  of  thick  paper  (such  as  the  strong- 
est  Manilla-hemp  paper),  to  be  when  folded  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the 
species-sheet  but  slightly  wider:  the  name  of  the  genus  is  to  be  writ- 
ten  on  one  of  the  lower  comers.  These  are  to  be  arranged  under  the 
orders  to  which  they  belong,  and  the  whole  kept  in  closed  cases  or  cabi- 
nets, either  laid  flat  in  compartments,  like  "  pigeon-holes,"  or  else  placed 
in  thick  portfolios,  arranged  like  folio  volumes.  All  should  be  kept,  as 
much  as  practicable,  in  dust-proof  and  insect-proof  cases  or  boxes* 

569.  Fruits,  tubers,  and  other  hard  parts,  too  thick  for  the  herbarium, 
may  be  kept  in  pasteboard  or  light  wooden  boxes,  in  a  collection  apart. 
Small  loose  fruits,  seeds,  detached  flowers,  and  the  like  may  be-  conven- 
iently preserved  in  paper  capsules  or  envelopes,  attached  to  the  herbariun^ 
sbeets. 
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f  S.    INVESTIGATION  AND  DETERMINATION  OF  PLANTS. 

570.  The  Implements  required  are  a  hand  maguifying  glass,  a  pocket 
leos  of  an  inch  or  two  focus,  or  a  glass  of  two  lenses,  one  of  the  lower 
tad  the  other  of  the  higher  power ;  and  a  sharp  penknife  for  dissection. 
With  these  and  reasonable  perseverance  tiie  structure  of  the  flowers  and 
fmctification  of  most  phanerogamous  plants  and  Ferns  can  be  nuuie  out. 
Bat  for  ease  and  comfort,  as  well  as  for  certainty  and  right  training,  the 
student  should  have  some  kind  of  simple  stage  microscope,  and  under 
this  make  all  dissections  of  small  parts.  Without  it  the  student  wiU  be 
apt  to  fall  into  the  bad  habit  of  guessing  where  he  ought  to  ascertain. 

571.  The  simple  microscope  may  be  reduced  to  a  good  lens  or  doublet, 
of  an  inch  focus,  mounted  over  a  glass  sogd,  so  that  it  can  be  moved  up 
and  down  and  also  side  wise,  and  with  (or  without)  a  httle  mirror  under- 
neath. A  better  one  would  have  one  or  two  additional  lenses  (say  of  half 
and  of  a  quarter  inch  focus),  a  pretty  large  stage,  on  the  glass  of  which 
several  small  objects  can  be  placed  and  conveniently  brought  under  the 
lens ;  and  its  height  or  that  of  the  lens  should  be  adjustable  by  a  rack- 
work;  also  a  swivel-mounted  little  mirror  beneath,  which  is  needed  for 
minute  objects  to  be  viewed  by  transmitted  light. 

572.  For  dissecting  and  displaying  small  parts  on  the  stage  of  the 
microscope,  besides  a  thin-bladed  knife,  the  only  tools  needed  are  a  good 
stock  of  common  needles  of  various  sizes,  mounted  in  handles,  and  one  or 
more  saddler's-needles,  which,  being  triangular,  may  be  ground  to  sharp 
edges  convenient  for  dissection.  Also  a  pair  of  delicate-pointed  forceps ; 
those  with  curved  points  used  by  the  dentbt  are  most  convenient.  A 
cup  of  clean  water  is  indispensable,  with  which  to  moisten  or  wet,  or 
ia  which  occasionally  to  float  delicate  parts.  Small  flowers,  buds,  fruits, 
and  seeds  of  dried  specimens  can  be  dissected  quite  as  well  as  fresh  ones. 
Tney  have  only  to  be  soaked  in  warm  or  boiling  water. 

573.  The  compound  microscope  is  rarely  necessary  except  in  orypto- 
gamic  botany  and  vegetable  anatomy ;  but  it  is  very  useful  and  convenient, 
especially  for  the  examination  of  pollen.  To  the  advanced  botanist  it  is  a 
necessity,  to  all  students  of  botany  an  aid  and  delight. 

574.  Analysis.  A  few  directions  and  hints  may  be  ^ven.  The  most 
important  is  this :  In  stndying  an  unknown  plant,  make  a  complete  ex- 
amination of  all  its  parts,  and  form  a  clear  idea  of  its  floral  structure 
and  that  of  its  fruit,  from  pericarp  down  to  the  embryo,  or  as  far  as  the 
materials  in  band  allq.w,  before  taking  a  step  toward  finding  out  its  name 
snd  reUitionship  by  means  of  the  keys  or  other  helps  which  the  Manualt 
and  Floras  provide.  If  it  is  the  name  merely  that  is  wanted,  the  shorter 
vay  is  to  ask  some  one  who  already  knows  it.  To  verify  the  points  of 
atmctare  one  by  one  as  they  happen  to  occur  in  an  artificial  key,  without 
iny  preparatory  investigation,  is  a  usual  but  is  not  the  best  nor  the  rarest 
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vmy.  It  it  vbQ  to  Bake  dmwiogs  or  oatline  akeldiei  of  the  smaller  partly 
and  espedallj  diagrams  of  the  plan  of  tbe  flower,  sodi  as  those  of  Fig 
S85«  827«  Ul,  244,  275-277.  For  these,  cross  sectioDS  of  the  flower>bad 
or  flower  aie  to  be  made :  and  longituduial  sections,  such  as  Fi^  270-27^ 
are  eqnallj  important.  The  diasectioa  CFcn  of  small  seeds  is  not  difficult 
after  some  piactioe.    Gommonlj  they  need  to  be  soaked  or  boiled. 

575.  The  right  appreciation  of  characten  and  terms  used  in  desoiiption 
needs  ptactioe  and  calls  for  judgment.  Plants  do  not  grow  eiactlj  bj 
rale  and  plummet^  and  measoiements  must  be  taken  looeelj.  Difference 
of  soil  and  situation  are  responded  to  bj  oonsideTahle  variations,  and  other 
di?ergenees  occur  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  bj  the  sunonndings,  nor 
be  anticipated  in  genenl  descriptions.  Annuals  maj  be  rerj  depauperate 
in  dry  soils  or  seasons,  or  rtrj  huge  when  particuUrij  well  nonrished. 
Warm  and  arid  situations  promote,  and  wet  ones  are«pt  to  diminish  pabes- 
cence.  Salt  water  causes  increased  succulence.  The  color  of  flowers  is 
apt  to  be  lighter  in  shade,  and  brighter  in  open  and  elcfmied  situations 
A  color  or  hue  not  normal  to  the  species  now  and  then  occurs,  which 
nothing  in  the  conditions  will  account  for.  ji  wkUe-JUmered  variaiiom  ^ 
amf  other  eoiared  blonom  maof  mimmf  kt  egpeeted;  this*  though  it  may  be 
notable,  no  more  indicates  a  distinct  Taiiety  of  the  species  than  an  albino 
would  a  Tariety  of  the  human  species.  The  numerical  plan  is  subject  to 
variation  m  some  flowers ;  those  on  the  phm  of  five  may  now  and  then  vary 
to  four  or  to  six.  Variations  of  the  outline  or  lobing  of  leaves  are  so  familiar 
Uiat  they  do  not  much  mislead.  Only  wider  and  longer  observation  snf* 
floes  to  prevent  or  correct  mistakes  in  botanical  study.  But  the  weighing 
of  evidence  and  tbe  balancing  of  probabilities,  no  less  than  the  use  of  tbe 
well-ordered  and  logical  system  of  classification,  crive  as  excellent  training 
to  the  judgment  aa  the  search  for  the  CmAs  themaelves  does  to  the  observing 
powers. 

I  i.    SIONB  AND  ABBREVUnOMB. 

576.  For  a  full  account  of  these,  whether  of  former  or  actual  nse,  see 
"  Structural  Botany  '*  of  t)ic  "  Boiamcal  Text  Book,"  pp.  367,  392,  as  alw 
for  the  principles  which  govern  the  accentuation  of  names.  It  is  needful 
here  to  explain  only  those  iisrd  in  the  Manuals  and  Floras  of  tliis  oonntry, 
for  which  the  present  volume  b  an  introduction  and  companion.  They 
are  not  numerous. 

577.  In  arranging  the  species,  at  least  those  of  a  large  genus,  the  divi^ 
aions  are  denoted  and  graduated  as  follows :  The  sign  §  is  prefixed  to  seo. 
tions  of  the  highest  rank :  these  sections  when  they  have  names  affixed  to 
them  (as  Pruxcs  §  Cbrasus)  may  be  called  subgenera.  When  the  divi. 
aions  of  a  genus  are  not  of  such  importance,  or  when  divisions  are  mada 
under  the  snbgeniis  itself,  the  most  comprehensive  ones  are  marked  by  as- 
teriaks,  *  for  the  first,  *  *  for  the  second,  and  so  on     Subdivisions  ars 
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mirked  vith  a  prefixed  4- ;  those  under  Uub  liead  with  -m-  ;  and  those 
under  this  with  =,  if  there  be  so  many  grades.  A  similar  notation  is  fol- 
lowed in  the  synopsis  of  the  genera  of  an  order. 

578.  The  interrogation  point  is  used  in  botany  to  indicate  doubt.  Thus 
Seuatii  erUpa,  L.  ?  expresses  a  doubt  whether  the  plant  in  question  is 
resUy  the  ClewuUii  critpa  of  Lmnsus.  Clewutiis  F  pofypetaia  expresses 
a  doubt  whether  the  plant  so  named  is  really  a  Clematis.  On  the  other 
hand  the  exekmation  point  (!)  is  used  to  denote  oertainty  whenever  there 
18  special  need  to  affirm  tbis. 

579.  For  size  or  height,  the  common  signs  of  degrees,  minutes,  and 
leoondsy  have  been  used,  thus,  1®,  2*,  3".  stand  respectively  for  a  foot, 
two  inches,  and  three  lines  or  twelfths  of  an  inch.  A  better  way,  when 
such  brevity  is  needed,  is  to  write  1*.  2^.  3'. 

530.  Signs  for  duration  used  by  Linnnus  were  Q  for  an  annual,  $  for 
a  biennial,  21  for  a  perennial  herb,  5  ^^r  a  shrub  or  tree.  DeCandolle 
brooght  in  0  for  a  plant  that  died  after  once  flowering,  Q)  if  annual,  (S) 
if  bienniaL 

581.  To  indicate  sexes,  2  nieans  staminate  or  male  plant  or  blossom ; 
9 ,  pistillate  or  .female ;  X ,  perfect  or  hermaphrodite. 

582.  To  save  room  it  is  not  uncommon  to  use  oo  in  place  of  "  many ; "  thus, 
*'  Stamens  oo^"  for  stamens  indefinitely  numerous :  "  oo  flora  "  for  pluriflora 
or  many-flowefed.  Still  more  common  is  the  form  "  Stamens  5-20,"  or 
"  Calyx  4-5'parted,"  for  stamens  from  five  to  twenty,  calyx  four-parted  or 
five-parted,  and  the  like.    Such  abbreviations  hardly  need  expknation. 

583.  The  same  may  be  said  of  such  abbreviations  as  QU,  for  calyx, 
Cor.  for  corolk.  Pet.  for  petals.  Si,  for  stamens,  Pist  for  pistil,  Hab.  for 
habitat,  meaning  place  of  growth.  Herb,  for  herbarium,  Hort.  for  garden. 
Also  /.  c.,  loco  citato,  which  avoids  repetition  of  volume  and  page. 

584.  "Structural  Botany  "  has  six  pages  of  abbreviations  of  the  names 
of  botanists,  mostly  of  botanical  authors.  As  they  are  not  of  much 
oonsequence  to  the  beginner,  while  the  more  advanced  botanist  will  know 
the  names  in  full,  or  know  where  to  find  them,  only  a  selection  is  here 
appended. 
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ddam$»      n 

Ait 

AIL 

Andr. 

Am, 

Aud, 

Bartr. 

Beauv, 

Benth, 

BfTtih, 

Bigel 

Bong. 

Bonpl. 

Br.  or  B,  Br. 

Cats. 

Cav. 

Cham. 

Ckapm. 

ChoU. 

Clayi. 

Curt. 

CuH.{M.A.) 

Darl. 

DC. 

DeCand. 

A.  DC. 

Dese. 

Detf. 

Dei9. 

DM. 

DongL 

Dnham, 

Dun. 

Eat. 

Ehrh. 

Ell. 

Endl. 

Engehn. 

Engl. 

fUeh. 

?>«/. 

Oarin, 

OiLUd. 

OaitdicA. 


1 


Adanson. 

Alton. 

AUioni. 

Andrews. 

Arnott. 

Anblet 

Bartram. 

Palisot  de  Beanvois. 

Bentham. 

Bernhardi. 

Jacob  Bigelow. 

Bongard. 

Bonpland. 

Robert  Brown. 

Cassini. 

CavaniUes. 

Chamisso. 

Chapman. 

Choisy. 

Clayton. 

Curtis. 

M.  A.  Cnrtis. 

Darlington. 

DeCandoUe. 

Alpbonse  DeCandoII*. 

Desconrtilz. 

Desfontaines. 

Desvaox. 

Dillenios. 

DoQglas. 

DohameL 

Danal. 

Eaton  (Amos)  or  D.  C. 

Ehrhart 

EUiott. 

Endlicber. 

Engelmann. 

Engler. 

Fischer. 

Froslich. 

Gsrtner. 

Gandin. 

Gandichaod. 

Gingibs. 


Gmel.        8 

Good. 

Qrev. 

Grisgd. 

Oron. 

0rono9. 

HaU. 

Harim. 

Hartw. 

Harv. 

Haw. 

Hegelm. 

Henul. 

afro. 

Hoffm. 

Hoffmans. 

Hook. 

Hook.f. 

aomgtn. 

Hudg. 

Humb. 

HBK. 

Jaeq. 

Jaeq.f. 

JU99. 

A.  Juu. 

ra. 

L.  or  lAnin. 

LabUl. 

Lag. 

Lam. 

Ledeb. 

Lehm. 

Lesq. 

Leu. 

Lettib. 

L'Her. 

Undb. 

Undh. 

Undl. 

Lodd. 

Loud. 

M.  Bieb. 

Marsh. 

Mart. 


s  Gmelin. 
Goodenoogii. 
Greville. 
Grisebadi. 

I  Gronormi. 

HaUer. 
Hartmami. 
Hartweg. 
Harvey. 
HawortL 
Hegelmaiar. 
*   Hemsley. 
Herbert 
Hoffinann. 
Hoffmansegg. 
Hooker. 
J.  B.  Hopker. 
Homemann. 
Hudson. 

Hnmboldt.  [Knatk 

Homboldt,  BonpLan3«  wm 
Jacqoin. 
J.  F.  Jacqnin. 
Jnssien. 

Adrien  de  JoasieB. 
KitaibeL 
Linnaos. 
Labillaidien. 
I<Hgasct. 
Lamarck. 
Ledebonr. 
Lehmann. 
Leaqneren. 
Leasing. 
Lestibndois. 
L'Heritier. 
Lindberg. 
Lindheimer. 
Lindley. 
Loddiges. 
London. 

Marschall  von  Biebenteln 
Marshall  (Homplirej). 
Martins 
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UMd.         m 

■  Muten. 

RoBm.^Sckult.  8  Roemer  &  Schnltei 

Madm, 

Mazimowics. 

Hottb. 

RoUboell. 

Meitn. 

1  Meiioer  or 
1  Meiasner. 

Bupr, 

Raprechtf 

m^     m 

St.  mi. 

Saint-Hilaiie. 

Uiekg.  or  Mx.  Michaui. 

SalUd. 

SaHabuiy. 

Miehx.f. 

F.  A.  Michanz. 

ScAk. 

Schkohr. 

MUl. 

MUler. 

Sehleekt. 

SchlechtendaL 

Mlq. 

MiqneL 

Sehrad. 

Schrader. 

Mitch, 

MitcheO. 

Sekreb. 

Schreber. 

Mo^ 

Mofino. 

Sekweim. 

Schweiniti. 

Moq. 

Moqnin-Tuidoii. 

Scop. 

Scopoli. 

Moric, 

Moricand. 

Spreui^ 

Morit. 

Moriaon. 

Stemb. 

Sternberg. 

MueU.  Jrg, 

J.  Mueller. 

Sicud. 

Steudel. 

Mmeii.  (F.) 

Ferdinand  Mueller. 

Sull. 

Sullivant 

Mnhl. 

Muhlenberg. 

Tku»y 

Thunberg. 

Murr. 

Mnmy. 

Torr. 

Torrey. 

Ntmd. 

Nandin. 

Ibum. 

Toamefort 

Neek. 

Necker. 

Trauiv. 

Trantvetter. 

Neet 

\  Neea  von  Ssenbeck. 

Trin. 

Trinioa 

N,abS. 

Tuck. 

Tackerman. 

NuiL 

NnttalL 

VaiU. 

Vaillant 

(Ed. 

(Bder. 

Fcni. 

Ventenat. 

Ort, 

Ortega. 

nil. 

Villara. 

P.deBeasa 

K  Paliaot  de  Beanvoit. 

JToAl. 

WahlenbeiiPi 

Pali. 

Pallaa. 

WMc. 

Waldatein. 

FmH, 

Pariatore. 

JTaU. 

Wallich. 

Pn, 

P&Ton. 

WaUr. 

Wallroth. 

Pen. 

Pertoon. 

Walp. 

Walpers. 

Planek. 

Planchon. 

WalU 

Walter. 

PImL 

Plnk^net 

Wting. 

Wangenhelm. 

Pimm, 

Plumier. 

WaiM. 

Sereno  WatBOD,  nnleoa 

Pair. 

Poiret. 

other  initials  are  gi?et 

RadU. 

Badlkofer. 

Wedd. 

Weddell. 

lUf, 

Rafineiqiie. 

Wendl. 

Wendland. 

Ued, 

Redoat^. 

WikM. 

Wikatrom. 

RacMeub, 

Reichenbacli. 

mild. 

Willdenow. 

mch. 

L.  C.  Richard. 

ruif. 

Wolfen. 

niek./.orJ 

.  Achille  Richard 

SSucc. 

Zacearini. 

niekardi. 

Richardflon. 

Zmceti§. 

ZuccaginL 

GLOSSARY  AND  INDEX, 
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DICTIONARY  OP  THE  PRINCIPAL  TERMS  IN  DESCRIPTIVB 
BOTANY,  COMBINED  WITH  AN  INDEX. 


Vv  tlM  eoDTBiiieiioe  of  ondiMicBl  atadento,  the  commoner  Latin  and  Greek  words  (or 
ttielr  eqnlral^ntB  in  EngUah  form)  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  botanical  name*,  aa 
well  u  off  tophntft^i  terma,  are  added  to  thia  Gloeaary.    The  nombera  refer  to  pagea^ 


ii  at  the  b^ginniDg  of  words  of  Greek  derivation,  commonly  signifies  a  negative, 
or  the  absence  of  something;  as  apetalous,  without  petals;  aphyllous,  leaf- 
less, kc  In  words  boginning  with  a  vowel,  the  prefix  is  cm/  as  onantherous, 
destitute  of  anther. 

Ahiomai,  contrary  to  the  usual  or  the  natural  stracture* 

Aitangmal,  original  in  the  strictest  sense;  same  as  indigenous. 

Abortive,  imperfectly  formed,  or  rudimentary. 

Abortion,  the  imperfect  formation  or  the  non-formation  of  some  part. 

Abm^,  suddenly  terminating ;  as,  for  instance, 

AbmpUjf  pinmatey  pinnate  without  an  odd  leaflet  at  the  end,  5& 

AeaiUko-f  spiny. 

Aeautetcent  (aeaulis),  apparently  stemless;  the  proper  stem,  bearing  the  leaves 
and  flowers,  being  very  short  or  subterranean. 

Aecutory,  something  additional;  as  Accessory  buds,  80,  81 ;  Accessory  Jruits,  118. 

Aeeresoent,  growing  laiger  after  flowering. 

Aeerete,  grown  to. 

AoatmioiU,  lying  against  a  thing.  The  cotyledons  are  aoonmbent  when  they  lie 
with  their  edges  sgainst  the  radicle,  128. 

AcqtkaUms,  headless. 

Acerose,  needle-shaped,  as  the  leaves  of  Pines. 

Aeetabu^form,  saucer-ebaped. 

AchtBHintm,  or  Achenium  (plural  aehenia),  a  one-seeded,  seed-like  fndi,  120. 

Aehtamydeous  (flower),  without  floral  envelopes,  86. 

Aeicuiar,  needle-shaped;  more  slender  than  acerose. 

Aeinaetform,  sdmitar-shaped,  like  some  bean-pods. 

Acuta,  the  separate  grains  of  a  fruit,  such  as  the  raspberry. 

Acorn,  the  nut  of  the  Oak,  1*22. 

Aootjfiedomnts,  destitute  of  cotyledons  or  seed-leaves. 

Aeroffenous,  growing  from  the  apex,  as  the  stems  of  Ferns  and  Mosses.  Acrogetu^ 
or  Acroffenous  Plants,  a  name  for  the  vascular  cryptogamous  plants,  156. 

Aculeate,  armed  with  prickles,  i.  e.  acuiei  ;  as  the  Rose  and  Brier. 

AadeokUe,  armed  with  small  prickles,  or  slightly  prickly. 

Aeiamaie,  taper-pointed,  54. 

Amte,  menHj  sharp-pointed,  or  ending  in  a  point  less  than  a  right  angle,  5i^ 
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Addpkoug  (tUmeos),  joined  in  a  frsteniity  iaddphia)\  see  mtmaddpKomB,  kc 

Aden^  Greek  for  glaxi^dL    So  AdenophimnUf  gland-bearing. 

AdhartiiUf  sticking  to,  or  more  commonlj,  growing  fast  to  another  body. 

AdnaiAt  Uterallj,  growing  fast  to,  bom  adherent,  95.    The  anther  is  adnata  w]i«b 

fixed  by  its  whole  length  to  the  filament  or  its  prolongation,  lOL 
AdmatUmf  the  state  of  being  adnate,  94. 

Adpreued  or  apprtssed,  brooght  into  contact  with,  bat  not  united. 
AdaceiideiU^  tueendmt,  or  ascending,  rising  grsdoally  upwards,  39. 
Adsurffent,  or  asnwffeniy  same  as  ascending,  89. 

AdventiUoua,  out  of  the  proper  or  usual  place;  a  g.  Adventitious  huds,  90. 
Adventive,  applied  to  foreign  plants  accidentally  or  sparingly  introdnoed  bdta  a 

country,  but  hardly  to  be  called  naturalized. 
jBqmlateral,  equal-sided ;  opposed  to  oblique. 
Aerial  roots,  &c.,  36. 
jBruginous,  verdigris-colored. 
jBstivai,  produced  in  summer* 

jEstivation,  the  arnmgement  of  parts  in  a  flower-bod,  07. 
JpoMoics,  sexless. 
Aggregate  fruits,  118. 
Agrestis,  growing  in  fields. 

Air-cells  or  Air-passages^  spaces  in  the  tisrae  of  leaTea  and  soma  stems,  181 
Air-Plants,  36. 
Akene  or  Akenium^  120. 

Ala  (plural,  ahe),  a  wing;  the  side-petals  of  a  papUlooaoeoaa  eoroUa,  92. 
Alabasbrumf  a  flowei>-bud. 
A  lar,  situated  in  the  forks  of  a  stem. 
Alate,  winged. 

Albescent,  whitish,  or  turning  white. 
AOms^  Latin  for  white. 

Albumen  of  the  seed,  nourishing  matter  stored  up  with  the  embryo^  il«  127. 
Albumen,  a  vegetable  product,  of  four  elements. 
AUmminous  (seedsX  furnished  with  albumen,  21. 
Alburnum,  young  wood,  sap-wood,  149. 
AUiaoeous,  with  odor  of  garlic 
AUogamotis,  close  fertilization. 
Alpestrine,  subalpine. 

^fine,  belonging  to  high  mountains  above  the  limit  of  forests. 
jUtemate  (leaves),  one  after  another,  29,  67.     Petals  are  dUemate  with  flia 

sepals,  or  stamens  with  the  petals,  when  they  stand  over  the  intervals  betwesi 

them,  82. 
Alveolate^  honeycomb-like. 

Ament,  the  scaly  spike  of  trees  like  the  Blroli  and  Wfflow,  75. 
AmentaeeomSf  catkin-like,  or  catkin-bearing. 
Amorphoms^  ahapeless,  without  any  definite  form. 
Amphiearpom,  producing  two  kinds  of  fruit. 

Aa^igaslrium  (plural,  astpkigasiria),  a  peculiar  stipule-like  leaf  of  Uverwoita 
Amphitropous,  ovules  or  sec* Is,  111. 
Amphora,  a  pitcher«haped  organ. 

impleetant,  embracing.    Amplesdoaul  (leaves),  clasping  the  stem  by  the 
AmpuUaceous,  swelling  out  like  a  bottle  or  bladder  (ampulla). 
Amylaceous,  Amyloid,  composed  of  starch  (amylum),  or  starch-like. 
Anandrous,  without  stamens. 

Anantherous,  without  anthers.    Ananthous,  destitute  of  flowers ;  flowerlesa 
Anastomosing^  forming  a  net- work  {anastotnosis),  as  the  veinp  of  leaves,  5(^ 
Anatrcpous  ovules  or  seeds,  111. 
Andpital  (ancqM),  two-edged. 
AmdraeUtm,  a  name  forjthe  stamens  taken  together.  98. 
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JsAv-dfaMMM^  flowen  ttaminate  on  one  plantt  perfect  on  eootibflr. 
AnirogymomM^  having  both  staminate  and  pistillate  flowen  in  the  eame  dnatar. 
AMdrofikottj  a  oolnmn  of  united  stamens,  as  in  a  Mallow. 
Aadrcnu,  or  Amdwr^  amdr^^  andrum,  Oreek  in  oomponnds  for  male,  or  staaMia. 
AnemopkUout,  wind-loving,  said  of  wind-fertiUiable  flowersy  118. 
A»fraetmte^  bent  hither  and  thither  as  the  anthers  of  the  Bqnash,  ke, 
Angiotperma^  Angiotpermom,  with  seeds  formed  in  an  ovary  or  pericaipi  1081 
Angular  divergenee  of  leaves,  69. 

Jmnc,  unequal.    Amitommrms,  parts  unequal  in*namber.    Am9op€i<Utm9f  with  un- 
equal petals.    Aniiophglkmg,  the  leaves  unequal  in  the  pairs. 
Annual  (plant)^  flowering  and  fruiting  the  year  it  is  raised  tnm  the  seed,  and  thea 

dying,  87. 
Amuiar^  in  the  form  of  a  ring,  or  forming  a  circle. 
Annulat$,  marked  by  rings;  or  furaished  with  an 
Anmdug,  or  ring,  like  that  of  the  spore-case  of  most  Ferns.    In  Mooea  It  Is  a  ring 

of  oeUs  placed  between  the  mouth  of  the  spore-ease  and  the  lid  in  many  species. 
Annolimomt,  yearly,  or  in  yearly  growths. 
AnUrior,  in  the  blossom,  is  the  part  next  the  bract,  i.  e.  extemali    while  the 

posterior  side  is  that  next  the  axis  of  inflorescence.    Thus,  in  the  Pea,  kc^  the 

keel  is  anterior,  and  the  standard  potUriar^  96. 
AnAtla,  an  open  paniculate  cyme. 

Anther,  the  essential  part  of  the  stamen,  which  contains  the  pollen,  14,  801, 101. 
Antkeridium  (plural  antheridia),  the  organ  in  Cryptogams  which  anawen  to  the 

anther  of  Flowering  Plants,  150. 
Antkeriferfmt,  anther-bearing. 

Anthem,  the  period  or  the  act  of  the  expansioo  of  a  flower. 
AnthoearpuM  (fruitsX  118. 

AnAophort,  a  stipe  between  calyx  and  corolla,  118. 
Anthot,  Oreek  for  flower ;  in  composition,  MonamAom^  one-flowen^  to 
AniieouB,  same  as  anterior. 
Anirorwe^  directed  upwards  or  forwaidk 
Apttalotu,  destitute  of  petals,  86k 
j^gUoui^  leafless.  ^ 

Afieal,  belonging  to  the  apox  or  point. 
J^ieulaU,  pointletedi  tipped  with  a  small  point. 

J^foearpou$  (pistilsX  when  the  several  pistils  of  the  same  flower  an  tepaimte. 
Apcfkpu,  any  irregular  swelling ;  the  enlaigeraent  at  the  base  of  the  spore-case  « 

the  Umbrella-Moss. 
ApoAtemm^  the  fructification  of  lichens,  171. 

Apptndage,  any  superadded  part    ApptndiculaU,  provided  with  appendagesL 
Apprttmd,  close  pressed  to  the  stem,  && 
ApnaUy  growing  in  dry  and  sonny  placea. 
Apterous,  wingless* 
AfuaUe  {AqnaiHii),  living  or  growing  in  water ;  applied  to  plants  whether  growing 

under  water,  or  with  all  but  the  base  raised  out  of  it. 
Arachnoid,  Araneote,  cobwebby;  clothed  with,  or  consiiting  of,  soft  downy  fibres. 
Arbortout,  Arborescent,  tree-like,  in  size  or  form,  89. 
Arboretum,  a  collection  of  trees* 
Ardtegonium  (plural  archegonia),  the  oigan  in  Mosses,  k/^  whidh  Is  analogous  ta 

the  pistil  of  Flowering  Plants. 
Arcuate,  bent  or  curved  like  a  bow. 
Arenose  (Arenarku),  growing  In  sand. 
Areolate,  marked  out  into  little  spaces  or  areokt, 
Argenteou*,  or  Argentaie,  silvery-likei 
ArgShee,  growing  in  day. 

Jb^oa,  Greek  for  pure  white ;  ArgopkgUoui  or  ArggrcphgUoue,  wlilt**lsnvid,  to. 
asutely  dsntate. 
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AfiUaie  (seedB)  fumlshed  with  an  aiiL 

ArilU/ormj  aril-like. 

AriUus,  or  Aril,  a  fleshy  growth  from  \mae  of  a  seed,  126. 

Aritiate,  awned,  L  e.  funiBhed  with  an  aritta^  like  the  heard  of  Barley,  Ac,  54 

Aristulattf  diminative  of  the  hut ;  short-awned. 

Arrect^  brought  into  upright  position. 

Arrw-tkaped  or  Arroihkeaded,  same  as  aagiUaU,  58. 

AfikuUUtdt  jointed;  furnished  with  joints  or  arUotilaJtiomt,  whare  It  sepantes  oi 

inclines  to  do  so.    ArUculattH  leaves,  57. 
AHifidal  Clamfieaiion,  181. 
Atctnding  (stems,  ftc.X  39;  (seeds  or  ovules)  110. 
Atddiumt  a  pitcher-shaped  body,  like  leaves  of  Sarracenia. 
A$eu»  (ojct),  a  sac,  the  spore-case  of  Lichens  and  some  FungL 
Atpergilliform^  shaped  like- the  brash  used  to  sprinkle  holy  water;  as  tha  stigmas 

of  many  Grasses. 
A^rmu,  rough  to  touch. 
AuimilatUmf  144, 147. 
AMturgent,  same  as  ascending,  89. 
AtropouM  or  Atropoi  (ovules),  same  as  orthotropoiit. 
AurantiacouBf  orange-colored. 
Aureoui^  golden. 

AuriculaU^  furnished  with  awride$  or  ear-like  appendages,  68. 
Autogamy,  self-fertilization,  115. 
Awl-shaped,  sharp-pointed  from  a  broader  base,  6L 
Aum,  the  bristle  or  beard  of  Barley,  Oats,  &c;  or  any  similar  appendage. 
Awned  or  Awn^poinUd,  furnished  with  an  awn  or  long  bristle-shaped  tip,  54. 
Axil,  the  angle  on  the  upper  side  between  a  leaf  and  the  stem,  18. 
Axile,  belonging  to  the  axis,  or  occupying  the  axis. 
AxiUarg  (buds,  &c.X  occurring  in  an  axil,  27. 
AsBii,  the  central  line  of  any  body  ;  the  organ  round  which  others  are  attaohed;  the 

root  and  stem.    Ateeitding  and  Deseendimg  Axis,  88. 

Baccate,  berried,  berry-like,  of  #  pulpy-nature  Uke  a  berry  {baeea), 

Badiui,  chestnut-colored. 

Banner,  see  Standard,  92. 

Barbate,  bearded;  bearing  tufts,  spots,  or  lines  of  hairs. 

Barbed^  furnished  with  a  barb  or  double  hook  ;  as  the  apex  of  the  bristle  on  the 

fruit  of  Echinospermum  (Stickseed),  &c. 
Barbellaie,  said  of  the  bristles  of  the  pappus  of  some  Composite  when  beset  with 

short,  stiff  hairs,  longer  than  when  denticulate,  but  shorter  than  when  plumose. 
Barbelltdale,  diminutive  of  barbellate. 
Barh,  the  covering  of  a  stem  outside  of  the  wood,  188, 140. 
Bcual,  belonging  or  attached  to  the 

Base,  that  extremity  of  any  organ  by  wfalbh  It  Is  attached  to  ita  snppovlk 
Bamfixed,  attached  by  its  base. 
Bast,  Batt'Jibree,  184 
Beaked,  ending  in  a  prolonged  narrow  tip. 
Bearded,  see  barbate.    Beard  is  sometimes  used  for  awn,  mors  oommonlj  for  long 

or  stiff  hairs  of  any  sort. 
BtU-thaped,  of  the  shape  of  a  bell,  as  the  corolla  of  Harebell,  90. 
Berry,  a  fruit  pulpy  or  juicy  throughout,  as  a  grape,  119. 
B^  (or  Bi$),  in  compound  words,  twice;  as 
Bfaiiiadate^  twice-jointed,  or  two-jointed;  separating  Into  two  pi< 
Biaurieuiaief  having  two  ears,  as  the  leaf  in  fig.  126. 
Bicalloee,  having  two  callosities  or  harder  apota. 
HMSTMofs,  two-keeled. 

iBiceg>e\.  two-headed  i  dividizur  into  two  parts. 
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BiamfugttUf  twice  paired,  u  when  a  petiole  forks  twice. 

BidentaUf  having  two  teeth  (not  twice  or  doubly  dentate). 

BUnmal,  of  two  years*  continuance;  springing  from  the  seed  ona  season,  flowGiing 

and  dying  the  next,  3S. 
Bifarumtf  two-ranked;  arranged  in  two  rows. 
Bifidf  two-cleft  to  about  the  middle. 
Bi/oHolatef  a  compound  leaf  of  two  leaflets,  59. 
Bi/urcatef  twice  forkerl;  or  more  commonly,  forked  Into  two  branohea. 
Bijugate,  bearing  two  pairs  (of  leaflets,  &c.). 
BiUMaU,  two-lipped,  as  the  corolla  of  Labiats. 
BUamellatef  of  two  plates  (lameUcB),  as  the  stigma  of  Mimnlus* 
BUobed^  the  same  as  two-lobed. 
BilocellaUt  when  a  cell  is  divided  into  two  locdlu 
BSoeular,  two-celled;  as  most  anthers,  the  pod  of  Foxglove,  &c. 
Bmargj  in  twos. 

BmaUf  in  couples,  two  together*    B^ffiU^  the  Latin  form  of  two-parted. 
BiModal,  of  two  nodes. 

Bmomudf  of  two  words,  as  the  name  of  genus  and  species  taken  together,  180. 
BipakuUe,  twice  palmately  divided. 
Biparou,  bearing  two. 

BifnmaU  (leaf),  twice  pinnate,  58.    B^WMt\fid^  twice  pinnatifld,  57* 
^^'iMoiMeel,  twice  pinnately  divided. 
B^ptteaU,  twice  folded  together. 

BUerUd,  or  BiMeriaU,  occupying  two  rows,  one  within  the  other. 
BuerraUf  doubly  serrate,  as  when  the  teeth  of  a  leaf  are  themselves  serrate* 
Buexwdf  having  both  stamens  and  pistiL 

BiternaU,  twice  temate;  L  e.  principal  divisions  three,  each  bearing  three  leaflets.  5d 
Bladdery,  tiiin  and  inflated. 
Bladt  of  a  leaf,  its  expanded  portion,  49. 
Bloom,  the  whitish  powder  on  some  fruits,  leaves,  &c. 
BwA-Aaptd,  concave  within  and  keeled  without,  in  shape  like  a'small  boat. 
Border  of  corolla,  &c.,  89. 

BraduaU,  with  opposite  branches  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 
Bracky-f  short,  as  Braehyearpout,  short-fluited,  &c. 
Bract  {Braetea)j  the  leaf  of  an  inflorescence.    Specially,  the  bract  is  the  small  leai 

or  scale  from  the  axil  of  which  a  flower  or  its  pedicel  proceeds^  73. 
BraeteaUf  furnished  with  bracts. 
BneUolaU,  furnished  with  bractlets. 
BracteoK,  with  numerous  or  conspicuous  bracts. 

BraeUet  ( Bracttola)^  or  Bracteole,  is  a  bract  seated  an  the  pedicel  or  flower-stalk,  7^ 
Branchy  Branching^  27. 
Briathtny-ports,  144. 

Brittle*,  stiff,  sharp  hairs,  or  any  very  slender  bodies  of  similar  appearanoa. 
Briatty,  beset  with  bristles.    BritUt-poinUd,  54. 
fincnseow,  brown. 
Bnuh-Aaped^  see  aapergiUffamu 
Bryology,  that  part  of  botany  which  relates  to  MoeseSi 
Bryaphyta,  Bryophytes,  163. 

Bvd,  a  branch  in  its  earliest  or  xmdeveloped  state,  27.    Bud-teaUi,  68. 
Bulb,  a  leaf-bud  with  fleshy  scales,  usually  subterranean,  46. 
Bnlbilt,  diminutive  bulbs. 

BnlbiferouSf  bearing  or  producing  bulbs.    Bulbote  or  buibous,  bulb-like  in  shape,  &r 
BulbUts,  small  bulbs,  borne  above  ground,  46.  ' 
Bnlb-Kolet,  46. 

Btdlaie,  appearing  as  if  bUstered  or  bladdery  (from  buUa,  a  bubble). 
Bymaeeom,  composed  of  fine  flax-like  threads. 
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Cadmoom,  dropptng  off  rery  early,  compared  with  other  parta;  aa  the  oalyx  in  the 

Poppy,  falling  when  the  flower  opena. 
Ctam/eoiM,  bine.    CmruleMcent,  becoming  blniah* 
CtBtpUo§et  or  Cetpitote,  growing  in  tuif-like  patchea  or  tofta. 
CcUathffarm,  eap-shaped. 
Cakarale,  funiahed  with  a  apnr  (calear\  W,  87. 

CaloeolaU  or  Caicei/orm,  alipper-ahaped,  like  one  petal  of  the  Lady'a  GQipper. 
Calloie,  hardened;  or  foniished  with  calioeities  or  thickened  spota. 
CtUtfout,  bald  or  naked  of  haire. 

CcUjfdJlonu,  when  petals  and  atamena  are  adnate  to  calyx. 
Caljfcine,  belonging  to  the  calyx. 
CaljfeuiaU,  fundahed  with  an  onter  aooesaory  calyx  (eo/ycK/itf)  or  aet  of  bracts 

looking  like  a  calyx,  aa  in  true  Pinks. 
Caij/pira,  the  hood  or  Tcdl  of  the  capsnle  of  a  Moss,  168. 
Cal^rate^  having  a  calyptnu 

Calyptr^fiinB^  shaped  like  a  calyptra  or  candle-extingnisher. 
Calyx,  the  onter  aet  of  the  floral  envelopea  or  leavee  of  the  flower,  14,  70. 
Cbm^iiS  C€uMum4tty€T,  14(X 
CampamulaUf  bell-ahaped,  90. 
Can^Uftrppoui,  or  Campyiotropal,  cured  ovnlee  and  seeds,  1 11.    Cafapfflotpermomi, 

applied  to  frnits  of  UmbeUifera  when  the  seed  is  corred  in  at  the  edges, 

forming  a  groove  down  the  inner  face;  as  in  Sweet  Cicely. 
f  amUicuhUt  channelled,  or  with  a  deep  longitudinal  groove. 
CanceUaie^  latticed,  resembling  lattioe-work. 
Candidm^  Latin  for  pure  white. 
Cametcenif  grayish- white;  hoary,  nsnally  becanse  the  surface  is  covered  with  fine 

white  hairs.    IncanouM  is  whiter  still. 
Canouif  whitened  with  pubescence;  see  moamom. 

OapiUaceout,  CapiUarjf^  hair-like  in  shape;  as  fine  as  hair  or  slender  bristlea. 
Capitate,  having  a  globular  apex,  like  the  head  on  a  pin. 
CffpUeUaUf  diminutive  of  capitate. 

CapittUum,  a  close  rounded  dense  cluster  or  he<Md  of  sessile  flowers,  74 
CapreokUe,  bearing  tendrils  (from  eapredui,  a  tendril). 
CapnUe^  a  dry  dehiscent  seed-vessel  of  a  compound  pistil,  122. 
Ciipmiiar^  relating  to,  or  like  a  cai>sQle. 
Capture  of  imeett,  154 

Carina,  a  keel;  the  two  anterior  petals  of  a  papilionaceous  flower,  92. 
Caiinattf  keeled,  furnished  with  a  sharp  ridge  or  projection  on  the  lower  side. 
CarioptiM,  or  CaryqpMS,  the  one-seeded  fruit  or  grain  of  Grasses,  121. 
Cameout,  flesh-colored;  pale  red.     Csraote,  fleshy  in  texture. 
Carpel,  or  Carpidiwa^  a  simple  pistil  or  a  pistil-leaf,  106. 
Carpellarjf,  pertaining  to  a  carpel. 

Catpoiogtf,  that  department  of  botany  which  relates  to  fruits. 
Carpophore,  the  stalk  or  support  of  a  pistil  extending  between  its  carpela,  tlM, 
Carpot,  Greek  for  fruit. 

CnrtQagifumt,  or  CartSagkuout,  firm  and  tough  in  texture,  like  cartOaga 
Carunde,  an  excrescence  at  the  scar  of  some  seeds,  126. 
Caruneuiate,  furnished  with  a  caruncle. 

Carynphyllaeeout,  pink-like:  applied  toa  oerolla  of  0  long-dawed  pslilib 
Camdeoue,  belmet-shaped. 
CoMue,  empty  and  sterile. 
Catenate,  or  Caienulate,  end  to  end  &.  In  a  ehali. 
Catkin,  see  Ament,  76. 
Caudate,  tailed,  or  tail-pointed. 

Caiidex^  a  sort  of  trunk,  such  as  that  of  Pa?ma;  an  npright  rootsCock,  98,  4/L 
Caudide,  the  stalk  of  a  pollen-mass,  &e. 
C^uctnt,  having  an  obvk»us  stem.  96. 
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OmBeU,  a  Bttle  staai«  or  nidiiiMntafy  stem  (of  a  MedliDgX  ^h  IV* 

GwIi'm,  of  or  belonging  to  a  stem,  36.    CbimUj,  Lstin  nmim  of  ttaik 

CaK/ooa«7iie^  eqaiyalest  to  perenniaL 

Cawtom^  the  csuline  parts  of  a  plant. 

CtU  (diminatiTe,  CeUuU)^  tha  cayttjr  of  an  anthor,  ovaiy,  &•. ;  on*  o(  tha  anttomt' 

ad  olemeots,  131. 
CUIvtor  Oyptogami^  168.     CeUmlcw  Iimm,  131. 
CUfaJote,  131.    CelUnOi,  180. 
Ceii<r{^»ya/  (iofloresceDoe),  prodaced  or  ftxpandtng  ia  fueoeBiion  firam  die  ooDtre 

outwarda,  77. 
datripetaly  the  opposite  of  centrifugal,  74. 
C^kaia,  Greek  for  head.    In  oomponnds,  Ifonooq^AaioM^  with  <M  heed,  Jfterv- 

eepkalouMf  snudl-headed,  &c. 
CeruUf  belonging  to  com,  or  oom-pbuits. 
Cenuutm,  nodding;  the  summit  more  or  less  IneUnlog. 
Cioto,  Greek  for  bristle. 
Ckaf,  small  membnnons  scales  or  bracts  on  the  rsoeptaele  of  Gampoaits;  the 

frames,  &c.,  of  grasses. 
Ckafg,  famished  with  cha£E»  or  of  the  texture  of  chaff. 
Ckiam,  that  part  of  the  ovnle  where  all  the  parts  grow  together,  110,  196. 
CkmmttUd^  hollowed  out  like  a  gutter;  same  as  eanaUadate. 
CkaraeUrf  a  phrase  expressing  the  essential  marks  of  a  species,  genus,  &e.,  181 
Ckartaeeaui^  of  the  texture  of.  paper  or  parchment. 
CUoros,  Greek  for  green,  whence   (M>ramtkaut,  green^owerad;  Ckloroearpoui, 

green-fruited,  &c. 
CUoropkyU,  leaf  green,  136. 

Ckkrotis,  a  condition  in  which  natuimDj  colored  parta  turn  green. 
Ckoripetahut,  same  as  polvpetalooa. 
ChorUUf  separation  of  the  nonnallj  united  parts^  or  where  two  or  more  parts  tak« 

the  place  of  one. 
Ckromule^  coloring  matter  in  plants,  especially  when  not  green,  or  when  liquid. 
Ckrjfiot,  Greek  for  golden  yellow,  whence  Chrffmnthout^  yellow-flowersd,  &c 
Cicatrix,  the  scar  left  by  the  fall  of  a  leaf  or  other  oigan. 
CSmU,  beset  on  the  margin  with  a  fringe  of  cUia,  i.  e.  of  hairs  or  briatlea,  Uke  ths 

eyslashes  fringing  the  ej'elids,  whence  the  name. 
CSaercoM,  or  Cineraceoutf  ash -grayish ;  of  the  color  of  ashes. 
Grdnatef  rolled  inwards  fh>m  the  top,  72. 
dremuudsdie^  or  GreumdmU,  divided  by  a  cireular  line  round  the  aidea,  as  the 

pods  of  Purslane,  Pbmtain,  &e.,  194. 
CireMmtcriptioH,  general  outline. 
drrkiferotta,  or  Cirrkosef  furnished  with  a  tendril  (Latin,  (Hrrkm)\  as  the  Grape 

Tine.    Cirrhoie  also  means  resembling  or  coiling  like  tendrils,  as  the  leaf 

stalks  of  VirginVbower.    More  properly  Cirrut  and  Ctrross. 
Gtrtautf  lemon-yellow. 
Godot,  Greek  for  branch.     Cladophptta,  64. 
CUut,  178. 183. 
Gam/eatum,  175,  183. 
CUukraU,  latticed ;  same  as  eaneellaU* 
Qavait,  club-shaped;  slender  below  and  thickened  upwaxda. 
dote/Xote,  diminutive  of  elevate. 
CtofiiatUUe,  having  Clavicula,  or  little  tendrils  or  hooka 
Claw,  the  narrow  or  stalk-like  base  of  some  petals,  as  of  Pinks,  91. 
CUUloffamouM  (CUistogamy),  fertilized  in  closed  bud,  116. 
0^  cut  into  lobes,  55. 
Owe  fertilization,  115. 

CSmbimg,  rising  by  clinging  to  other  objects,  89,  161. 
CUb-ihaped,  see  clavate. 
Gmtkrtd,  leaves,  flowen.  &c.,  aggregated  or  collected  into  a  bunch. 
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(%p«ale,  bncUeMhaped. 

CotuiUneUe,  sam*  as  etmnaUf  L  e.  nnltod. 

Coale$c€tU,  growing  together.     CoaUscenee,  88. 

Coaretaie^  contracted  or  brought  clote  together. 

Coated,  having  an  integument,  or  coTered  in  layers.    Coated  bulb,  48. 

Cobwebby f  same  as  anichnoid;  bearing  hain  like  cobwebs  or  gossamer. 

Coeemeouif  scarlet-red. 

Coccus  (plural  cocci),  anciently  a  beny;  oow  noatlly  used  to  denote  the  tepanbU 

carpels  or  nutlets  of  a  dry  frulL 
CocJUtar^ormf  spoon-shaped. 
CochUaUj  odled  or  shaped  like  a  snail-shelL 
Caiotpermtmi^  applied  to  those  fruits  of  UmbellifsraB  which  have  the  seed  hollowed 

on  the  inner  face,  by  incurring  of  top  and  bottom;  as  in  Coriander. 
Coikerent,  usually  the  same  as  comuUe, 

Cohort,  name  sometimes  used  for  gnrnpa  batweeo  older  and  class,  178. 
CoUorkiza,  a  root-eheath. 
CoUaUnU,  side  by  side. 
CoOectiffe  fruits^  118. 

CoUum  or  Collar,  the  neck  or  junetlott  of  stem  and  foot. 
Colored,  parts  of  a  plant  wiiich  are  other-colored  than  green. 
Columella,  the  axis  to  which  the  carpels  of  a  compound  pistil  are  often  attadied, 

as  in  Qeranium  (112),  or  which  is  kft  when  a  pod  opens,  as  in  Arjilea. 
Column,  the  united  stamens,  as  in  Mallow,  or  the  stamens  and  pistUs  united  intf 

one  body,  as  in  the  Orchis  family. 
Columnar,  shaped  like  a  column  or  pillar. 
Coma,  a  tuft  of  any  sort  (literally,  a  head  of  hair),  128. 
Comote,  tufted;  bearing  a  tuft  of  hairs,  as  the  seeds  of  BGIkweed,  128. 
Commiaure,  the  line  of  junction  of  two  carpels,  as  in  the  fruit  of  UmbelttfonB. 
Con^danate,  flattened. 

Compound  leaf,  54,  67.    Cony»omnd  putU^  107.    Compound  umbel,  76,  &e. 
Complete  (flower),  81. 
ComplieaU,  folded  upon  itself. 
Compretted,  flattened  on  opposite  sldea. 
ConceptacU,  188. 
Condnnout,  neat. 
Coneolor,  all  of  one  color. 
Conchiform,  shell-  or  half-abell-  shaped. 
Conduplicaie,  folded  upon  itself  lengthwise,  71. 
Cone,  the  fruit  of  the  Pine  family,124.    ComferouB,  oone-bearing. 
Con/ertui,  much  crowded. 

Cot^erruminate,  stuck  together,  as  the  cotyledons  in  a  horse-chestnai 
Conjluent,  blended  together;  or  the  same  as  coherent. 
Cot^ormed,  similar  to  another  thing  it  is  associated  with  or  oomparsd  to;  er  doselj 

fitted  to  it,  as  the  skin  to  the  kernel  of  a  seed. 
Congested,  Conglomerate,  crowded  together. 
Conglomerate,  crowded  into  a  glomerule. 
Con;tf^a<s,  coupled;  in  single  pairs.    Conjugation,  170. 
Connate,  united  or  grown  together  from  the  first  formation,  98. 
Connate-per/oliate,  when  a  pair  of  leaves  are  connate  round  a  stem,  88. 
Connective,  Cfmnectivum,  the  part  of  the  anther  connecting  Its  two  oeOi,  101* 
ComUvent,  converging,  or  brought  close  together. 
Consolidation  (floral),  94. 
Consolidated  forms  of  vegetation,  47. 
ContenU  of  cells,  136. 

Continuous,  the  reverse  of  interrupted  or  articulated. 
Contorted,  twisted  together.    Contorted  astitaiion,  same  as  comooUUe^  97 
Contortuplioate,  twisted  back  upon  itself. 
Contract^  either  nairowed  or  shortened. 
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CMlrtiry,  toned  In  opposite  direction  to  the  oidlnaiy. 

CoMoltae,  rolled  up  lengthwise,  as  the  leaves  of  the  Plom  In  Tematlon,  72.    Id 

BBtiTation,  same  as  contorted^  97. 
CordaUf  heart-ehaped,  63. 
Coriaetout,  resembling  leather  In  texture. 
Corkff  of  the  texture  of  cork.     Corkff  layer  of  bazk,  141. 
Com,  a  solid  bulb,  like  that  of  Crocus,  46. 
Cmmeout,  of  the  consistence  oi  appearance  of  horn. 
Cbrmcif/a/e,  furnished  with  a  small  horn  or  spur. 
ConnUet  homed;  bearing  a  horn-like  projection  or  appendage. 
Corotta,  the  leaves  of  the  flower  within  the  calyx,  14,  79. 
CoroUaeeOMt^  CoroUine,  like  or  belonging  to  a  corolla. 

Corma,  a  coronet  or  crown ;  an  appendage  at  the  top  of  the  emw  of  some  petals,  91 
ConmaU^  crowned;  furnished  with  a  crown. 
OorieXf  bark.    Cortical,  belonging  to  the  bark  (corUx), 
Corticate^  coated  with  bark  or  bark-like  covering. 
Conpnb^  a  flat  or  convex  indeterminate  flower-cluster,  74. 
Corpnbifaroutf  bearing  corymbs. 

Corymboae,  in  corymbs,  approachhig  the  form  of  a  corymb,  or  branched  in  that  way 
CMta,  a  rib;  the  midrib  of  a  leaf,  &c.     CottaU,  ribbed. 
Cot^ltdomt^  the  proper  leaves  of  the  embryo,  11,  127. 
CrtUeriform,  goblet-shaped  or  deep  saucer-shaped. 
Greying  (stems),  growing  flat  on  or  beneath  the  ground  and  rooting,  89. 
Cremoearp,  a  half-fruit,  or  one  of  the  two  carpels  of  Umbelliferss,  121. 
Crtnateg  or  Crenelled,  the  edge  scalloped  into  rounded  teeth,  55. 
Oeaniste,  minutely  or  slightly  crenate. 

Cnded,  or  CrittaU,  bearing  any  elevated  appendage  like  a  crest. 
Cretaewutf  chalky  or  chalk-4ike. 

Criirote,  or  cribriform^  pierced  like  a  sieve  with  small  apertures. 
Crinitet  bearing  long  hairs. 
Critpate,  curled  or  crispy. 
CroceouSf  saffron-color,  deep  reddish-yellow. 
Croit'breedB,  the  progeny  of  interbred  varieties,  17ft. 
CroufertUigaUon,  116. 
Oown,  see  corona.     Crowned,  see  coronate. 
CrmdaUf  or  Cruciform,  cross-shaped.    Ci-uciform  Corolla,  88. 
CViMtaMOM,  hard  and  brittle  in  texture;  crust-like. 
Crrfptogamous  PlanU,  CryptogamM,  10, 156. 
Crypiot,  concealed,  as  Crgptopelalouif  with  concealed  petals,  &c. 
CrytUtIt  in  plant*,  137. 
OtatUaUt  hooded,  or  hood-shaped,  rolleil  up  like  a  comet  of  paper,  or  a  hood 

(eueMu),  as  the  spathe  of  Indian  Turnip,  76. 
CWfli,  a  straw;  the  stem  of  Grasses  and  Sedges,  89 
GdiruUf  shaped  like  a  trowel  or  broad  knife. 
Cwcoic,  Cuneiform^  wedge-shaped,  68. 
Cmp^kapedf  same  as  cyathiform  or  near  it. 
Cvpwle,  a  little  cup ;  the  cup  to  the  acora  of  the  Oak,  122 
Cwpular,  or  C^upiiiafe,  provided  with  a  cupule. 
CupuH/eroutf  cnpule-bearing. 
Cmrnteinedt  with  curved  ribs  or  veins. 
Curviienal,  in  oblique  or  spiral  ranks. 
CailftMi,  the  enlargement  at  the  insertion  or  base  of  a  petiole. 
Cu^ndatef  tipped  with  a  sharp  and  stiff  point  or  cuspf  54. 
CW,  same  as  Incised,  or  applied  generally  to  any  sharp  and  deep  division,  55. 
CiMe,  the  skin  of  plants,  or  mora  strictly  its  external  pellicle. 
Cfpmeous,  bright  blue. 

(^ftUhiform^  in  the  shape  of  a  cup,  or  particularly  of  a  wine-glas^ 
Cfde,  one  complete  turn  of  a  spire,  or  a  circle,  70. 
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CjfoUeidf  rolled  ap  drcolarlj,  or  coiled  into  a  eempiete  dide. 

QyeToiii,  dreolation  in  closed  cella,  148. 

Cylindraceous,  approaching  to  the  Cylindrieai  form,  terete  and  not  tapering. 

Cymhmform^  or  C^fmbiform^  same  as  boatpshaped. 

cyme,  a  closter  of  centrifugal  inflorescence,  77. 

CynioM,  famished  with  cymes,  or  like  a  cjme* 

CymuU^  a  partial  or  diminutive  cyme,  77. 

Dtea-  (in  words  of  Greek  derivation),  ten;  as 

DecagynmUf  with  10  pistils  or  styles,  /)ecaineroi»,  of  10  pArti|  Iheamdromt^  with 

10  stamens,  &c. 
Deddfaoui,  falling  off,  or  subject  to  fall ;  said  of  leaves  which  fall  in  —*■"■«".  and 

of  a  calyx  and  corolla  wliich  fall  before  the  fruit  fonns. 
DeclmaUf  declined^  turned  to  one  side,  or  downwards. 
Decompound^  several  times  compounded  or  divided,  69. 
Decumbent,  reclined  on  the  ground,  the  summit  tending  to  rise,  89. 
Deourrent  (leaves),  prolonged  on  the  stem  beneath  the  insertion,  as  in  Tliistlea. 
DeeueeaU,  arranged  in  pairs  which  successively  cross  each  other,  71. 
Deduplieation,  same  as  chorisis. 

Definite,  when  of  a  uniform  number,  and  not  above  twelve  or  so. 
Dejimie  Injloreicence,  7i. 
Defiexed,  bent  downwards. 

DeflonUe,  past  the  flowering  state,  as  an  anther  after  it  has  discharged  its  poHen. 
Dehiecencet  the  regular  splitting  open  of  capsule  or  anther,  103, 119. 
Dehiaeent,  opening  by  regular  dehiscence,  119,  123. 
Deliqueteent^  branching  off  so  that  the  stem  is  lost  in  the  branches,  St. 
Deltoid,  of  a  triangular  shape,  like  the  Greek  capital  a. 
Demerged^  growing  below  the  surface  of  water. 
Dendroid,  Dendritic,  tree-like  in  form  or  appearaoee. 
Dendron,  Greek  for  tree. 
Deni,  ten  together. 
Den§t  Latin  for  tooth. 

Dentate,  toothed,  56.    Denticuiate,  ftimished  with  denticulatlons,  or  little  teeth. 
Depauperate,  impoverished  or  starved,  and  so  below  the  natural  size. 
Depreued,  flattened  or  as  if  pressed  down  from  above. 
Derma,  Greek  for  skin. 

Descending,  tending  gradually  downwards.    Descending  axti,  the  rooC> 
Detmos,  Greek  for  things  connected  or  bound  together. 
Determinate  Injtoreacence^  7S. 
Dextrorte,  turned  to  the  right  hand. 
Di'  Die  (in  Greek  compounds)  two,  as 

Diadelphous  (stamens),  united  by  their  filaments  In  two  sets,  99. 
Diagnosis,  a  short  distinguishing  character  or  descriptive  phrase 
Dialgpetalous,  same  as  polypetalous. 
Diandrous,  having  two  stamens,  &c. 
Dinphanous,  transparent  or  translncent. 
Dicarpellarg,  of  two  carpels. 

Dichlamydtous  (flower),  having  both  calyx  and  oorolla. 
Dichogamous,  Dichogamy,  116. 
Dichotomous,  two-forked. 

Diclinous,  having  the  stamens  in  one  flower,  the  pistils  in  another,  8ft. 
Dicoccous  (fruit),  splitting  into  two  coed  or  closed  carpels. 
Dicotyls,  93. 
Dicotyledonous  (emhiyoX  having  a  pair  of  ootj'Iedons,  93.    Dicotyledonom  Pla  nt$,  2^ 

199. 
Didpnous,  twkk. 

Didynamous  (stamens),  baviag  ibar  stamens  in  two  nairt,  lOt 
Difuse,  spreading  widely  and  irregnlarly 
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KgUaU  (tlDgered),  where  the  leaflets  of  a  eompoimd  leaf  are  all  home  od  the  apex 

of  the  petiole,  68. 
IHgyutrnt  (flower),  having  two  pisUte  or  s^les,  106. 
Dimeroui,  made  up  of  two  parts,  or  its  or^ns  in  twos. 
JXmidiaU,  halved;  as  where  a  leaf  or  leaflet  has  only  one  side  deyeloped. 
Dimorpkitm,  117.    Dimorpkoui^  Dimorphic,  of  two  forms,  117. 
Diadoms,  or  Dioietma,  with  stamens  and  pistik  on  different  plants,  86. 
Dipetalous,  of  two  petals.    DiphyUouSf  two-leaved.    Dipienrntt  two>winged. 
O^pUh^  Greek  for  double,  as  Dg^loiUmonous,  with  two  sets  of  stamens* 
Dudform  or  DUh-tkaptd,  flat  and  circular,  like  a  disk  or  quoit 
Diuoidal^  or  Ditcoidt  belonging  to  or  like  a  disk. 
Ditoaior^  of  two  different  colors  or  hues. 
DitenUf  separate,  opposite  of  eoncrete. 
Duq^alotu,  of  two  sepals. 
Oitkf  the  boe  of  any  flat  body;  the  ceatnl  part  of  a  head  of  flowers,  like  the  8iin> 

flcwer,  or  Coreopsis,  as  opposed  to  the  ray  or  maigin;  a  fleshy  expansion  of  th» 

receptacle  of  a  flower,  118. 
Duk-JUntert,  those  of  the  disk  in  Compoeits». 
DimeUdf  cut  deeply  into  many  lobes  or  divisions. 
DimpimmU,  the  partitions  of  a  oomponnd  ovary  or  a  Ihiit,  108. 
DmUitmt,  bursting  in  pieces. 
Dkdekoutf  two-mnked. 
Diitmet,  nnoombined  with  each  other,  OOii 
Ditkteotu^  of  two  theca  or  anther-eeUs. 
DharieaU,  straddling;  very  widely  diveigent 

Divided  (leaves,  &c.\  cut  into  divisions  down  to  the  base  or  midrib,  66. 
iWeoo,  Greek  for  twelve;  as  Dodeeagptomg,  with  twelve  pistils  or  styles,  Dode- 

eamdrout,  with  twelve  stamens. 
Dodrantf  span-long. 
DUtAriform^  axe-shaped. 

Donal,  pertaining  to  the  back  (dormm)  of  an  oiigan.    DomU  Svimrtf  108^ 
DoOidDueti^lAS. 

DowbU  FlawerM,  where  the  petab  an  multiplied  unduly,  79. 
Dowitjf^  clothed  with  a  coat  of  soft  and  short  haire. 
DnipaeeoM,  like  or  pertaining  to  a  drupe. 
Dn^t  a  stone-fruit,  190.    DrtgteUi  or  Drwpei^  a  little  drupe. 
DmeU,  the  so-called  vessels  of  plants,  184. 
Dmwum,  bushy,  or  relating  to  bushes. 
DensHiea,  the  heart-wood,  142* 
Dwarfs  remarkably  low  in  stature. 

£•,  as  a  prsflx  of  Latm  compound  words,  means  destitute  of;  as  MOdate,  without « 

rib  or  midrib;  usalbuminoMt,  without  albumen,  &c. 
Band,  see  auriatiUiU,  63. 

£(racteole,  destitute  of  bracts.    EbndtohU^  destitute  of  brectlets. 
Eburneoui,  ivorT->white. 

feAJMfe,  armed  with  prickles  (like  a  hedgehog).    EehUmUUe^  a  dlmfaintlve  of  ft. 
EdeiUaU,  toothless. 

EftU,  past  bearing,  fte.;  said  of  anthers  which  have  discharged 'their  pollen 
£|iue,  very  loosely  branched  and  sprsadlng. 
E^tmdvbie,  destitute  of  glands. 

ElaUn,  threads  mixed  with  the  spores  of  liverworts,  188. 
£ZZ^paoMfai^  approaching  an  elliptical  figure. 
B^ptiealf  oval  or  oblong,  with  the  ends  regularly  rounded,  81. 
Bwtargkuie^  notched  at  the  summit,  54. 
Bmh'fo,  the  rudimentary  plantlet  la  a  seed.  11, 117. 
tblifUMil,  belonging  or  relatiiig  1o  the  mabrj^ 

ur 
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JTnirtJ',  ndMd  out  of  water* 

EmUeagifnouM,  with  eleven  pistfls  or  atjles.    Endeeamdrwu^  with  ebvm  ftemais. 

Endtmicj  pecttiur  to  the  country  geogmphically. 

Endoearp,  the  inner  Ujer  of  a  pericarp  or  fmit,  ISO. 

Emdoekrome,  the  coloring  matter  of  Alg»  and  the  like. 

Endogenous  Stenu,  138.    Endogenous  pkmU,  an  old  name  for  noooootyledaM. 

EiuU^deutx^  inner  seed-coat. 

Endorkizal,  radicle  or  root  sheathed  in  germinalioo. 

Endotptrm^  the  albomen  of  a  seed,  21. 

Endottonu,  the  orifice  in  the  inner  coat  of  an  ovale. 

fimea-^  nine.  fmiea^iffioM,  with  nine  petals  or  s^lee.  Enm/tandrouM^fihim  ■tawifinwl 

Enaate,  Ensiform,  sword-ehaped. 

Entire,  the  margins  not  at  all  toothed,  notched,  or  divided,  bat  even,  55. 

Entomophilous,  said  of  flowers  frequented  and  fertilized  bj  inaectSy  113. 

i^phemeral,  lasting  for  a  daj  or  less,  as  the  corolla  of  Purslaiie,  &e. 

Epi-f  Greek  for  upon. 

Epicalyx,  such  an  involucel  as  that  of  Malvacec 

Epicarp,  the  outermost  layer  of  a  fruit,  ISO. 

Epidermal^  relating  to  the  Epidermu,  or  skin  of  a  plant,  50^  141,  US. 

Epigaous,  growing  on  the  earth,  or  close  to  the  ground. 

Epigynout,  upon  the  ovary,  95,  99. 

EpipetalouSj  borne  on  the  petals  or  the  ooroUa,  99. 

Epiphylloui,  borne  on  a  leaf. 

Epiphyte^  a  plant  growing  on  another  plant,  but  not  noorished  bj  it,  M. 

Epiphytic  or  Epiphytalf  relating  to  EpiphyUSm 

Epipterous,  winged  at  top. 

Epitperm,  the  skin  or  coat  of  a  seed,  especially  the  oater  ooat. 

Equal,  alike  in  number  or  length. 

Equally  pinnate,  same  as  abruptly  |Hnnate,  57. 

E^uitant  (riding  straddle),  60. 

£r»on,  Greek  for  wool.   ArmiiMoiu^  woolly-flowered.  J?riqpA«ro«i^wooMMarlng,&e 

Eroee,  eroded,  as  if  gnawed. 

Eroetrate,  not  beaked. 

Erythrosj  Greek  for  red.    Erytkrocarpout,  red-fruited,  &e. 

Essential  Organs  of  the  flower,  80. 

Estivation,  see  (estivation. 

Etiolated,  blanched  by  excluding  the  lights  as  the  stalks  of  Oeleiy. 

Eu,  Greek  prefix,  meaning  very,  or  much. 

Evergreen,  holding  the  leaves  over  winter  and  until  new  ones  appear,  or  longer. 

E»,  Latin  prefix;  privative  in  place  of  "e**  when  next  letter  is  a  vowel.    So  Ea* 

alate,  wingless;  Exalbuminous  (seed),  without  albumen,  21. 
Ewcurrent,  running  out,  as  when  a  midrib  projects  beyond  the  apaz  of  m,  lea^  or  ■ 

trunk  is  continued  to  the  veiy  top  of  a  tree,  32. 
Bf^iguous,  puny. 
Brilis,  lank  or  meagre. 
Brimius,  distinguished  for  size  or  beau^. 
F^DO-,  in  Greek  compounds,  outward,  as  in 
Ewocarp,  outer  layer  of  a  pericarp,  120. 
Exogenous^  outward  growing.    Eaoogenous  iteflM,  llQi 
Exorhizal,  radicle  in  germination  not  sheathed. 
Exostomef  the  orifice  !n  the  outer  coat  of  the  ovule. 
Eaplanate,  spread  or  fiatteoed  oat. 

Exserted,  protruding  out  o^  as  the  stamens  eat  of  the  oorolle. 
Exstipuiate,  destitute  of  stipules* 
Extine,  outer  coat  of  a  pollen-grain. 

Ewtra-axitlary,  said  of  a  branch  or  bad  somewhat  out  of  the  axil,  91. 
Eadrorse,  turned  outwards:  the  anther  is  extrorse  when  fastened  t»  the  tilament  oe 

Uie  side  oezt  tbe  pintil.  %nd  openinsroQ  th«  outer  nide,  101 
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Faleaie,  Be3rtlke*«liaped;  a  flat  body  earred,  its  edges  pezalkl. 

FaUe  Baeemetf  78. 

FamSjif  in  botany  same  as  Order,  177. 

Forma,  meal  or  starchy  matter,  136. 

Fartnaeeous,  mealy  in  texture.    Farinote,  covered  with  a  mealy  powder. 

FatdaU,  banded;  also  applied  to  monstrous  stems  which  grow  flat. 

Fatdde,  a  close  cluster,  77. 

Foidcledf  Fasciculated,  growing  in  a  bundle  or  tuft,  as  the  leaves  of  Laidi,  68,  and 

roots  of  Peony,  36. 
FatUgiaU,  close,  parallel,  and  upright,  as  the  branches  of  Lombardy  Poplar. 
Fata  (pltual, /a«ce«),  the  throat  of  a  calyx,  corolla,  &c.,  89. 
FaveolaU,  Favote,  honeycombed;  same  as  ahtolate, 

Featker-veinedj  with  veins  of  a  leaf  all  springing  from  the  sides  of  a  midrib,  61. 
FeaUa  or  Fiaeula,  starch,  136. 
Female  Jhwer  or  plantf  one  bearing  pistils  only. 
Fenestrate,  pierced  with  one  or  more  large  holes,  like  windows. 
Fermgineous,  or  Ferruginous,  resembling  iron-rost;  red-grayish. 
Fertile,  fruit>bearing,  or  capable  of  it;  also  said  of  anthers  producing  good  pollen. 
FertUizatum,  the  process  by  which  pollen  causes  the  embryo  to  be  formed,  114. 
Fibre  (woody),  133.    Fibrims,  containing  much  fibre,  or  composed  of  fibres. 
FUniltose,  formed  of  small  fibres,  or  Fibrilke. 
Fiho-vascular  bundle  or  tissue,  formed  of  fibres  and  vessels. 
Fiddle-skaped,  obovate  with  a  deep  recess  on  each  side. 
Fidui,  Latin  suffix  for  cleft,  as  Bijid,  twondeft. 

FHameni,  the  stalk  of  a  stamen,  14,  80, 101 ;  also  any  slender  thread-ehaped  body. 
Filamentote,  or  Filamentotu,  bearing  or  formed  of  slender  threads. 
Filiform,  thread-shaped ;  long,  slender,  and  cylindrical. 
Fimbriate,  fringed ;  furnished  with  fringes  {fitnbrim)» 
Fimbrillate,  Fimbrilli/erous,  bearing  small ^m^rus,  i.  %,fimbriUm, 
Fitsiparaus,  multiplyii^  by  division  of  one  body  into  two. 
Fismu,  Latin  for  split  or  divided. 

fttlular,  or  Fistulose,  hollow  and  cylindrical,  as  the  leaves  of  the  Onion* 
Flabellijform,  or  FlabeUaie,  fan-shaped. 
Flagellate,  or  Flagellijorm,  long,  narrow,  and  flexible,  like  the  thong  of  a  whip;  oi 

like  the  runners  {fiagella)  of  the  Strawbeny. 
Flavttcent,  yellowish,  or  turning  yellow. 
Flaew,  Latin  for  yellow. 
Fleshy,  composed  of  firm  pulp  or  flesh. 

Flexuote,  or  Flexuous,  bending  in  opposite  directions,  hi  a  zigzag  way. 
Floating,  swimming  on  the  surface  of  water. 

Floecote,  composed  of  or  bearing  tufts  of  woolly  or  long  and  soft  hairs. 
Flora  (the  goddess  of  flowers),  the  plants  of  a  country  or  district,  taken  together,  or 

a  work  systematically  describing  them,  9. 
Floral  Envelopes,  or  Flower4eaves,  79. 
Floret,  a  diminutive  flower,  one  of  a  mass  or  duster. 
yiorHmnd,  abundantly  floriferous. 
Flonla,  the  flora  of  a  small  district. 
Flos,fior%s,  Latin  for  flower. 
Flosadus,  diminutive,  same  as  floret. 

Flower,  the  whole  organs  of  reproduction  of  Phienogamoas  plants,  14,  Tt. 
Flower-bud,  an  unopened  flower. 
FToweriug  Plants,  10, 166.    Fhwerless  Plants,  10,  166. 
Flf4rap  leaves,  66. 

Fbatans,  Latin  for  floating.  Fluvia^h,  belonging  to  a  river  or  strsam. 
FeUaeeous,  belonging  to,  or  of  the  texture  or  nature  of,  a  leaf  (folium). 
FoHate,  provided  with  leaves.    Latin  prefixes  denote  the  number  of  leaves,  as  6|^ 

Kate,  trifoliate,  &c.    Foliose,  leafy;  abounding  in  leaves. 
fWnCale,  relating  to  or  bearing  leaflets  (foUola)  ,•  kifoUaU,  with  three  leaflets,  kn. 
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FoUum  (pIiinI,/o;<a),  Utin  for  lesf. 

FoUidef  a  simple  pod,  opening  down  the  inoer  eutnre, 

Follicular,  resembling  or  belonging  to  a  follicle. 

Food  of  Plants,  144. 

Foot-ttalk,  either  petiole  or  pedande,  48. 

ForatMn,  a  hole  or  orifice,  as  that  of  tha  ovuIib,  UO.  c 

ForanUnose^  Foramnulote,  pierced  with  holes. 

Forked,  bimnched  in  two  or  three  or  more. 

FumicaUf  bearing  fomices. 

Fornix,  little  arched  scales  in  the  throat  of  some  ooiollaa,  as  of  Gomfkij'. 

Foveate,  deeply  pitted.    Foveolate,  diminutive  of  foveaUm 

Free^  not  united  with  any  other  parts  of  a  different  sort,  96. 

Fringed,  the  margin  beset  with  slender  appendages,  bristles,  &c. 

Frond,  what  answers  to  leaves  in  Ferns,  &c.f  157;  or  to  the  stem  and  leawa  loaed 

into  one,  as  in  Li*  erwort. 
Frondeeeence,  the  bursting  into  leaf. 

Frondote,  frond-bearing;  like  a  frond,  or  eometimeB  med  for  leafy. 
Fruetyieation,  the  state  or  result  of  fruiting. 
Frudut,  Latin  for  fruit. 

FruU,  the  matured  ovaiy  and  all  it  contains  or  is  connected  with,  117« 
FntU-doU  in  Ferns;  see  8orus. 

Fruttuloee,  consisting  of  a  chain  of  similar  pieces,  or  FruthtUs, 
Fruteeeent,  somewhat  shrubby ;  becoming  a  shrub  {Frutex),  88. 
Fruticuhte,  lilce  a  small  shrub,  or  Frtiticulus,    FmUeou,  shrubby,  ML 
FugaeUfue,  soon  falling  off  or  perishing. 
FtdcraU,  having  accessory  organs  ovfidera^  1.  e.  props. 
Ftdvovs,  tawny;  dull  yellow  with  gray. 
Funffui,  Fungi,  172. 

Funicle,  Funiculus,  the  stalk  of  a  seed  or  ovule,  110. 
Funnelform^  or  funneUtkaped,  expanding  gnduaily  upwaids  faito  aa  open  month, 

like  a  funnel  or  tunnel,  90. 
Furcate,  forked. 

Fur/uraceous,  covered  with  brsn-like  fine  scurf. 
Furrowed,  marked  by  longitudinal  channels  or  groovaa. 
Fuscous,  deep  gray-brown. 
Fusiform,  spindle-shaped,  86. 

Galbalus,  the  fleshy  or  at  length  woody  cone  of  Juniper  and  Qypreia. 

Galea,  a  helmet-shaped  body,  as  the  upper  sepal  of  the  Bionkshood,  87. 

Galeaie,  shaped  like  a  helmet. 

Gamopetalous,  of  united  petals,  89. 

Gamophyllous,  formed  of  united  leaves.    GamoapakuSf  fbimed  of  united  eepale,  88 

Geminate,  twin;  in  pairs. 

Gemma,  Latin  for  a  bud. 

Gemmation,  the  state  of  budding;  budding  giowdi. 

Gemmule,  a  small  bud;  the  plumule,  6. 

Genera^  plural  of  genus. 

Geniculate,  bent  abruptly,  like  a  knee  (genu),  as  many  itaais. 

Generic  Names,  179. 

Genus,  a  kind  of  a  rank  above  spedes,  177. 

Germ,  a  growing  point;  a  young  bud;  sometimes  the  same  aa  embrjo^  Iflf. 

Germen,  the  old  name  for  ovary. 

GermiiMtion,  the  development  of  a  plantlet  from  the  seed,  12. 

Gerontogmous,  inhabiting  the  Old  World. 

GiNwus,  more  tumid  at  one  place  or  on  one  side  than  the  other 

Gilvous,  dirty  reddish-yellow. 

Glnbrnte,  becoming  glabrous  with  age,  oralmost  glabrous. 

Glahroua.  rmooth,  in  the  sense  of  having  no  hairs,  bristles,  or  other  pabeeeence 
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0mAaU^  flworcMiaped,  as  the  leavos  of  Iris. 

Qiamdtf  imaU  cellaUr  organs  which  secrete  oUy  or  aromatic  or  other  products ;  they 

are  sometiines  sonk  in  the  leayes  or  rind,  as  in  the  Orange,  Prickly  Ash,  &c. ; 

sometimes  on  the  silrfisce  as  small  projections;  sometimes  raised  on  hairs  or 

bristles  {gla/nduUir  hem,  4^.),  as  in  the  Sweetbrier  and  Sundew.    The  name  is 

also  given  to  any  small  swellings,  &c.,  whether  they  secrete  anything  or  not;  so 

that  the  word  is  loosely  used. 
GiamkUarf  Glanduio§e,  furnished  with  glands,  or  gland-like. 
Glafu  {Gland),  the  acorn  or  mast  of  Oak  and  similar  fruits, 
(r^reofc,  growing  in  gravel. 
Glamcucentf  tilightly  glaucous,  or  bluish-gray. 
GiatMHU,  covered  with  a  6/ooin,  viz.  with  a  fine  white  powder  of  wax  that  rubs  off, 

like  that  on  a  fresh  plum,  or  a  cabbage-leaf. 
Globoie,  spherical  in  form,  or  nearly  so.     Globularj  nearly  globose. 
GioekittiaUf  or  Glochideoui,  (bristles)  barbed;  tipped  with  barbs,  or  with  a  double 

hooked  point. 
Glomerate^  closely  aggregated  into  m  dense  clnster. 
GhmentUf  a  dense  head-like  cluster,  77. 

GUMologfff  the  department  of  botany  in  which  technical  terms  are  explained. 
(^mmactout,  glume-like,  or  glume-bearing. 
Glmau ;  Glumes  are  the  husks  or  floral  coverings  of  GnsseSy  or,  partfcnlariy,  the 

outer  husks  or  bracts  of  each  spikelet. 
GUmeUe*,  the  inner  husks  of  Grasses* 
Gonaphoref  a  stipe  below  stamens^  118. 
Gotmffine,  cottony,  flocculent. 
Grad&tj  Latin  for  slender* 
Gram^  see  Caryopm,  121. 
CrramiiieoM*,  grass-like. 

Gnunniar,  composed  of  gndna.    QratmU^  a  small  gfiiii. 
Gni'9MUnt,  heavy-scented. 
(rriicMK,  gray  or  blnisb-gimy. 
Growtk^  129. 

(rmsioM,  or  GrumotCf  formed  of  coarse  dnstered  gralna. 
GwUate,  spotted,  as  if  by  drops  of  something  colored. 
Gymmott  Greek  for  naked,  as 

Gfmnocarpout,  naked-fruited.    Gifmnotpemumi,  naked-seeded,  100. 
Gptmo^rmouM  gynacium,  109. 
GyamotptmuBf  or  Gymnoq^trmoMS  PlanU,  183. 
Gffuandrofu,  with  stamens  borne  on,  i.  e.  united  with,  the  pistil,  99. 
6'yiMKWfl»,  a  name  for  the  pistils  of  a  flower  taken  altogether,  106. 
Gym^base,  a  depressed  receptacle  or  support  of  the  pistil  or  carpels,  114. 
Gynopkore,  a  stalk  raising  a  pistil  above  the  stamens,  113. 
GynotUgium^  a  sheath  around  pistils,  of  whatever  nature. 
GymoiUmium,  name  of  the  column  in  Orchids,  &c.,  consisting  of  a^fe  and  stigma 

with  stamens  combined. 
Gyrate^  coiled  or  moving  circularly. 
Gyrate^  strongly  bent  to  and  fro. 

Habit,  the  genera*  aspect  of  a  plant,  or  its  mode  of  growth. 

Habkat,  the  situation  or  country  in  which  a  plant  |^W8  in  a  wild  stifta. 

/btrs,  bair-Iike  growths  on  the  surface  of  plants. 

Hairy,  beset  with  hairs,  especially  longish  ones. 

BaXberd-Aaptd,  see  hagtate^  53. 

Baiped,  when  appearing  as  if  one  half  of  the  body  were  cut  away. 

Hamate^  or  Hamate,  hooked ;  the  end  of  a  slender  body  bent  round. 

Hammlote,  bearing  a  small  hook;  a  diminutive  of  the  last. 

Bapio-,  in  Greek  compounds,  single;  as  ffqplotUmonou$,  having  only  ona  atriea  of 
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Uattatet  or  BaMSUf  tbaped.IilM  a  halberd;  fnmislied  with  a  tpnadlog  loba  «i  mA 

side  at  the  base,  58. 
fftadf  capitalum,  a  form  of  Inflorescence,  74. 
Heart-shaped^  of  the  shape  of  a  heart  as  painted  on  cardit  6S. 
Heari-woodf  the  older  or  matured  wood  of  ezogenooi  trwa,  14ft 
ffelicoidf  coiled  like  a  helix  or  snail-shell,  77. 
Helmet^  the  upper  sepal  of  Monkshood  is  so  called. 
Heholous,  grayish-yellow. 

Hemi-  in  compounds  from  the  Greek,  half;  e.  g  ffemitpheHcal^  Bdo* 
Hemiearp,  half-fruit,  one  carpel  of  an  Umbelliferous  plant,  121. 
HemUropouM  (ovule  or  seed),  nearly  same  as  amphitropoiu^  123. 
HeptO"  (in  words  of  Greek  origin),  seven;  as  Heptagynoue^  with  eeven  pistib  oi 

styles.    Eeptamerous^  its  parts  in  sevens.    Beptandraus,  having  seven  atamena 
Berbf  plant  not  woody,  at  least  above  ground, 
^erftooeotu,  of  the  texture  of  an  herb ;  not  woody,  39. 
//erftoriiim,  the  botanist*s  arranged  collection  of  dried  plants,  188. 
Herborieation,  184. 

Hermaphrodite  (flower),  having  stamens  and  pbtils  in  the  same  bloesoa^  8L 
He^peridium^  orange-fruit,  a  hard-rinded  beny. 
Hetero-t  in  Greek  compounds,  means  of  two  or  more  aorta,  aa 
Heterocafpouif  bearing  fruit  of  two  kinds  or  shapes. 
Heterogamoue^  bearing  two  or  more  sorts  of  flowers  in  one  doater. 
Heterogcmtft  Htierogome,  or  Heterogomms^  with  stamens  and  pistil  redpiwal^  id 

two  sorts,  116.    Heteroetyled  is  same. 
Heteromorphouey  of  two  or  more  shapes. 
HetenjphjfUou9f  with  two  sorts  of  leaves. 
Heieroirvpoue  (ovule),  the  same  as  amphitrqpomaf  188. 
Hexa-  (in  Greek  compounds),  six;  aa  Hexagomai^  six-angled.    HexaggmomB^  with 

six  pistils  or  styles.    Hexamerout^  Its  pacta  in  aisaa.    ffexandrout^  with  aiz 

stamens.    HexapUrout^  six-winged 
Hibemaailumf  a  winter  bud. 
Hitmnlf  relating  to  winter. 
Hilar,  belonging  to  the  hilum. 

Hiiumy  the  scar  of  the  seed ;  its  place  of  aftachmw^  110,  Itt. 
Hippocrrpi/orm^  horseshoe-shaped. 
Hirtmie^  clothed  with  stiffish  or  beard-like  bain. 
HirieUomSy  minutely  hireute. 

Hi^,  bristly,  beset  with  stiif  haln.    BUpiitdom,  dlrtnaUwe  af  hfapid. 
Hisioi<ygg,  9. 

JTitMiry,  grayish- white;  see  eoaeaeeiil,  &c 
/FoiosfTMVoM,  all  over  sericeous  or  silky. 
Bcm<h>,  in  Greek  compounds,  all  alike  or  of  one  aort. 
H<modromKm$f  running  in  one  direction. 
M>m<><Mm<Hi«,  a  bead  or  duster  with  flowers  all  ofone  klaft 
Homo<;fnttm$y  uniform  in  nature:  all  of  one  kind. 
Homo<f<me^  or  H<mog<m<m*,  counterpart  of  Heterog<m9  or  BomodgUdL 
Homoiopome^  of  same  type ;  thus  petals  and  sepak  an  tiie  homologiiea  off  ha^ae. 
Bcm^mai4*^me  (leaves,  &c«X  originating  all  roand  aa  axis,  bat  all  bent  or  carved 

to  one  aida. 
Bom<Mrphtm$y  all  ot  one  shape. 

Bom<ftrtif*om  (embryo^,  curved  with  the  seed;  carved  only  one  way. 
Bood^  name  as  htimft  or  p/i/eo.    Beaded^  hood«ehaped;  aae  caca/foie. 
B<Hit>f>d^  same  as  komAtt^ 

Bcm^  a  spur  or  some  similar  appeiidaga.    ASaraf,  of  Ae  textara  off  honi. 
B<trftn$iMs  pertain )nc  to  the  pmic^n. 

BMime  Smvim,  an  t^orbarium,  er  eollectSow  eff  dried  phata,  VH. 
ffvwtfWe,  JVawMhMf f ^  spread  evw  tlM  saifaoe  off  the  gnoad 
kiw  |n  statuTv 
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FfottM,  tansimwit,  or  putly  so. 

Bf/trii,  a  crow-bnod  baCireen  twro  olUed  flpedos,  ITft. 

Htdnpkwitt^  TTitor  pltiitii- 

Hfftmd,  tM  Aiawal. 

if|aMiiNi»  of  a  MaahrooOy  179. 

/flpmli^tim,  a  hollow  flowei^reoepCade,  such  am  that  of  Bom. 

Hfpo-^  Greek  prefix  for  under,  or  nndenieatli. 

BffocotffU,  or  Hfpoeatylf  part  of  stem  below  the  cotyledons,  11. 

EfffoeraUrifonnf  proporly  H^fpocraUrimorpkoHa^  salver-shaped. 

Biffogmam^  or  Hfpoffmtmt,  prodaoed  under  ground,  19. 

Bffoggwmif  inserted  under  the  pistil,  96,  99. 

Byiterantkomt,  with  the  blossoms  developed  Earlier  than  the  leavea. 

/eoMflclroM,  having  SO  (or  IS  or  more)  stamens  inserted  on  the  calys. 

/«i«r6fti,  Latin  for  beardless. 

imbrieaUf  IwibrieaUd^  ImbrieaUvef  overlapping  one  another,  like  tiles  or  shingles 

so  a  reof,  as  the  bud-scales  of  Horse-chestnut  and  Hickory,  97.    In  astivation, 

where  some  leaves  of  the  calyx  or  ooroUa  are  overlapped  on  both  sides  by 

others,  96. 
immargimate,  destitute  of  a  rim  or  border. 
iauatneJ,  growing  wholly  ander  water. 
Impari^phnuUa,  pinnate  with  a  single  leaflet  at  the  apex,  57 
Imperfect  Jhwen,  wanting  either  stamens  or  pistils,  85. 
Inaqfdlatml^  unequal-sided,  as  the  leaf  of  a  Begonia, 
/sms,  empty,  said  of  an  anther  which  produces  no^Uen,  Ao 
hi^peudiaiiate,  not  appendaged. 
/•eofioM,  Ineanescentf  hoary  with  soft  while  pubeseenea. 
Ineofnate,  flesh-colored. 
Jneited,  cut  rather  deeply  and  irregularly,  68. 

Indmied^  encloeed;  when  the  part  in  question  does  not  piojeet  beyond  anotiier. 
limmpUu  JFloweTf  wanting  calyx  or  corolla,  ttk 
henmaUd,  thickened. 

Inatboue^  with  tip  of  one  leaf  lying  flat  over  tlie  base  of  the  next  above. 
Inamhentf  leaning  or  resting  upon;  the  cotyledons  are  incumbent  when  the  back  ol 

one  of  them  lies  against  the  radicle,  1S8;  the  anthers  are  incumbent  when 

tnnied  or  looking  inwards. 
Imeurwed,  gradually  curving  inwards. 

Indtfinitef  not  uniform  in  number,  or  too  numeroos  to  mention  (over  VS^ 
Iiid^fimte  or  Indeterminate  Ii^/ioreseeneef  72. 
IndeJUaeent^  not  splitting  open;  1.  e.  not  dehlsoenty  119. 
Indigenoutj  naUve  to  the  countiy. 
IndhnduaU,  175. 

Jndwmentnm,  any  hairy  coating  or  pnbesoenee. 
Intbiplieate,  with  the  edges  turned  inwards,  97. 
Indnviate,  clothed  with  old  and  withered  parts  or  imdwrim^ 
Indutinm,  the  shield  or  covering  of  a  fruit-dot  of  a  Fern,  169. 
/sennit,  Latin  for  unarmed,  not  prickly. 
In/enoTy  growing  below  some  other  organ,  96. 
JnfertUe,  not  producing  seed,  or  pollen,  as  the  case  may  be-. 
InJIaied,  turgid  and  bladdeiy. 
InJUxed,  bent  inwards. 

Infioretcencej  the  arrangement  of  flowers  on  the  stem,  Tft, 
Infra-amUarj^  situated  beneath  the  axil. 
hfindibuHform  or  Infundibular,  funnel-shaped,  90. 
hmate  (anther),  attached  by  its  base  to  the  very  apex  of  the  filament,  101 
hmeation,  a  young  shoot,  or  new  growth. 

hetrtion,  the  place  or  the  mode  of  attachment  of  an  organ  to  its  support,  95,  99 
Integer^  entire,  not  lobed.    IntegerrimuB^  quite  entire,  not  serrate. 

U 
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InUre§Uf^ar  Pottages  or  Spaces,  131, 14S. 

InUfrfoliaceouSy  between  the  leaves  of  a  pair  or  wborl. 

Intemodt^  the  part  of  a  stem  between  two  nodes,  Id. 

IfUerpetiolar^  between  petioles. 

Interrupiedty  pinnate^  pinnate  with  small  leaflets  intarmizfld  with  ]ai;ger. 

IfUine^  inner  coat  of  a  pollen  grain. 

IfUrafoUaceous  (stipules,  &c.),  placed  between  the  leaf  or  petiolo  and  the  stem. 

Jntrwrse,  tamed  or  facing  inwards ;  1.  e.  towards  the  axis  of  the  flower,  101. 

IfUruse,  as  it  were  poshed  inwards. 

Inversed  or  Inverted,  where  the  apex  is  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  oi^g^aa 

it  is  compared  with. 
Involucel,  a  partial  or  small  involucre,  76. 

JnvoiuceUate,  furnished  with  an  involucel.    Jnvolucrate,  famished  with  an  involucre. 
Invducre^  a  whorl  or  set  of  bracts  around  a  flower,  umbel,  or  head,  &c.,  74,  75. 
Involute,  in  vemation,  72;  rolled  inwards  from  the  edges,  97. 
Irregular  Flowers,  86,  91. 
Itot,  Greek  for  equal  in  number.    Itomerout,  the  same  number  in  the  sacoessivv  dr- 

oles  or  sets.    Itostemonous,  the  stameps  equal  in  number  to  the  sepals  or  petala. 

Jointed,  separate  or  separable  at  one  or  more  places  into  faeces,  64,  &e. 

Jugum  (plural  Juga\  Latin  for  a  pair,  as  of  leaflets,  — thos  Un^ugaU,  of  a  tingla 

pair ;  Bijugate,  of  two  pairs,  &c. 
Julaceut,  like  a  catkin  or  Jultu,  ' 

Keel,  a  projecting  ridge  on  a  surface,  like  tke  keel  of  a  boat;  the  two  anteno* 

petals  of  a  papilionaceous  corolla,  92. 
Keeled,  furnished  with  a  keel  or  sharp  longitodinal  ridga. 
Kermesine,  Oarmine-red. 
Kernel  of  the  ovule  and  seed,  110. 
Key,  or  Key-fruit,  a  Samara,  122. 
Kidney-skaped,  resembling  the  outline  of  a  kldnqr,  Bt. 

Labellum,  the  odd  petal  in  the  Orchis  Family. 

Labiate,  same  as  bUahiate  or  two-lipped,  92. 

Labiatifiorous,  having  flowers  with  bilabiate  corolla. 

Labium  (plural,  Labia),  Latin  for  lip. 

Lacerate,  with  margin  appearing  as  if  torn. 

Laciniate,  slashed;  cut  into  deep  narrow  lobes  or  Ladnia, 

Lactescent,  producing  milky  juice,  as  does  the  Kilkweed,  &e. 

Lacteus,  Latin  for  milk-white. 

Lacunose^  full  of  holes  or  gaps. 

Lacustrine,  belon^ng  to  lakes. 

LcBvigate,  smooth  as  if  polished.    Latin,  Lesvis,  smooth,  as  opposed  to  roogh 

Lageniform,  gourd-shaped. 

Lagnpout,  Latin,  hare-footed ;  densely  clothed  with  long  soft  hairs. 

Lamellar  or  Lamellate,  consisting  of  flat  plates,  Lamella. 

Lamina,  a  plate  or  bisde,  the  blade  of  a  leaf,  &;c.,  49. 

Lanate,  Lanose,  woolly;  clothed  with  long  and  soft  entangled  liain. 

Lanceolate,  lance-shaped,  52. 

Lanuginous,  cottony  or  woolly. 

Latent  buds,  concealed  or  undeveloped  bads,  80. 

Lateral,  belonging  to  the  side. 

iMtex,  the  milky  juice,  &c.,  of  plants,  135. 

Lax  (Laxus),  loose  in  texture,  or  sparse;  the  opposite  of  crowdeo. 

teq/;  49.    Leaf-buds,  31- 

Leaflet,  one  of  the  divisions  or  blades  of  a  compound  leaf,  67. 

Leaf -Eke,  same  tAfoliaceout. 

Leathery,  of  about  the  gonsistenoo  of  Itathff  |  coriaoeooe. 
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Ugtm^t  a  liniple  pod  which  dehlsoM  hi  two  plecos,  like  that  of  the  Pta»  Itt, 

LegmumaitM,  belonii^g  to  legamesy  or  to  the  Legumiuous  Familj. 

lemiiaJar,  lena-ehap^;  i.  e.  flattiah  and  convex  co  both  sidea 

idtppaetomB,  bor-like. 

Latio,  Greek  for  woolly  or  hairy,  as  LatkmikiUf  woolljr^hnrand. 

Lttieritumt,  brick-colored. 

Laiidftnm,  containing  Utax,  188. 

Latut,  Latin  for  broad,  as  LaHfoUut,  broad-laaTgd 

Ltaf-toar^  Lea/ttalk^  petiole* 

Lentieehf  lenticular  dots  on  yoang  buk. 

LmHginote,  as  if  freckled. 

L^alf  a  maide-np  word  for  a  staminode. 

LqtUf  Greek  for  a  scale,  whence  Lepidotef  leprous;  covered  with  scurfy  scales. 

i*q^  Greek  for  slender;  so  LeptopkyllouSf  slender-leaved. 

LnAoif  Greek  for  white;  whence  Leucanthout,  white-flowefed,  &a. 

lifter,  the  inner  bark  of  Exogenous  stems,  140. 

Lidf  amcpereulumm 

Idgmean,  or  X4^imss,  woody  fai  teztora. 

L^ulaUj  f  umiahed  with  a  lignla,  98. 

li^Af  lAffmiOf  the  stxap-shaped  corolla  in  many  Gomposlta,  98;  the  mambranoui 

appendage  at  the  sommit  of  the  leaf<-sheatha  of  most  Grasses,  67. 
limif  the  border  of  a  corolla,  &c.,  89. 
LimbaUf  bordered  (Latin,  LinAuij  a  border). 
Lm^  the  twelfth  of  an  inch;  or  French  lines,  the  tenth. 
LuumTf  narrow  and  flat,  the  margins  parallel,  M. 
Uneate,  marked  with  parallel  lines*    Lineolatef  marked  with  mfanta  Uoaa. 
LinguiaU,  Linguiform^  tongue-shaped. 
Asp,  the  principal  lobes  of  a  bilabiate  corolla  or  cafyx,  9ti 
Utard  or  lAttoral,  belongfaig  to  the  shore. 
IMl^  pale  lead-oolorsd* 

lo&e,  any  projection  or  division  (especially  a  rounded  one)  of  A  lea(  te< 
Ldbtd  or  Lobatt^  cut  into  lobes,  65^  56;  LobulaU^  into  email  lobes. 
LouUaU^  having  ^oceili^  L  e.  compartments  in  a  oeQ:  thus  an  anthePieell  Is  oftev 

bOouUaU. 
LoeuiamtiU,  same  as  hcului, 

Loadar,  relating  to  the  cell  or  compartment  (Xoeu/w)  of  an  ovaiy,  &e. 
LoenUeidttl  (dehiscence),  splitting  down  through  the  back  of  each  cell,  ISS. 
Loauta,  a  name  for  the  spikelet  of  Grasses. 

LodicmUf  one  of  the  scales  answering  to  perianth-leaves  in  Grass-flowers. 
LowtaUj  a  pod  which  separates  transversely  into  joints,  189. 
Lowuntaeeoma,  pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  loment 
Loratej  thong-ehaped. 

Lmate,  crescent-shaped.    LitmUaie^  dimfauitive  of  Jtmate.  ' 
LupuHmef  like  hops. 

iMiugf  Latin  for  a  sport  or  abnormal  variation, 
lateofau,  yellowish;  diminutive  of 
iMlemi,  Latin  for  yellow.    LutucBnl,  verging  to  yellow. 

I^gnU,  lyre-ahaped;  a  pinnatifid  leaf  of  an  obovate  or  spatnlate  outline,  the  en& 
k»be  large  and  roundish,  and  the  lower  lobes  small,  as  in  fig.  149. 

JfoaniM,  Greek  for  long,  sometfanee  also  used  for  large;  thus  Maeropkflhus^  bn|^ 

er  large-leaved,  &e. 
Jfacrwpore,  Uie  large  kind  of  spore,  when  there  are  two  kinds,  160, 161. 
Jfoealols,  spotted  or  blotched. 
ifefs  (flowers  or  plants),  having  stamens  bat  no 
JfssMiose,  breast-shaped. 
Jfareeaeeirt,  withering  without  falling'ot. 
MargmtU,  belon^^  to  margin. 
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iiargimaUf  maigined  with  an  «d|^  diffennt  fireai  As  fMt 

¥argUdddal  dekiicemee^  ISS* 

Maritime^  beloiigiiU|^  to  Mfr^oMto. 

Jfamonrte,  mmrbled. 

ifa<^  if a«e^  Jfaicntfiia,  aale. 

Matkedp  aet  penonate, 

Mealff  w&t/arimaeeous, 

Mediam^  Medial,  belimging  to  the  middla. 

Mtdifaotdy  sttoched  bj  the  middle. 

Mednilarff,  belonging  to  or  of  the  nature  of,  |Mi  (Jfed«0a);  pMqr 

MeduUar^  Rafl*,  the  silTer-grain  of  wood,  140,  141. 

MednUarff  Sheath,  a  set  of  dacts  just  around  the  pith,  140. 

Meiottemonotu,  having  fewer  stamens  than  petals. 

Mewibrauaceoui  or  Membrtuums^  of  the  texture  of  membnne;  thin  and  aoll. 

MemUooid,  crescent-shaped. 

Meriearp,  one  carpel  of  the  frait  of  an  Umbelliferoas  plant,  Ifll. 

Meritmatie,  separating  into  parts  by  the  formation  of  partitions  aciow. 

Menms,  from  the  Greek  for  part ;  used  with  numeral  prefix  to  denote  the  nomber  ol 

pieces  in  a  set  or  circle:  as  Jionomerous,  of  only  one^  Dimeromt,  with  twa    7W> 

meroui,  with  three  parts  (sepals,  petala,  stamens,  &c.)  in  each  drele. 
Hesoearp,  the  middle  part  of  a  pericarp,  when  that  is  dittingnfcihahhi  Into  tlurea 

layers,  120. 
MesophUsum,  the  middle  or  green  baric 
Micropyh^  the  closed  orifice  of  the  seed,  110,  128. 
Hicroqtore,  the  smaller  kind  of  spore  when  thers  ara  two  kindii  ISL 
Midrib,  the  middle  or  main  rib  of  a  lea:^  60. 
MiOMfettels,  138. 
MvUaUt  vermilion-colored. 

Mitrifarm^  mitre-shaped:  in  the  form  of  a  peaked  cap,  or  one  deft  at  tho  Up, 
Moniliform,  necklace-shaped;  a  cylindrical  body  contracted  at  intarvals. 
M"nocarp%e  (duration),  flowering  and  seeding  but  once,  88. 
MonochlamydeouSj  having  only  one  floral  envelope. 
Monoeotyledimous  (embryo),  with  only  one  cotyledon,  94. 
Monoeotyledonous  Plants,  S4.    MonocotyU^  24. 
Monadovs,  or  Monoicous  (flower),  having  stamens  or  pistils  on^,  8i» 
Monogynoua  (flower),  havmg  only  one  pistil,  or  one  style,  100. 
Mtmcpetahus  (flower),  with  the  corolla  of  one  piece,  88. 
Mo»cphjfiotu,  one-leaved,  or  of  one  piece. 
Memos,  Greek  for  solitory  or  only  one;  thus  MonadtlphauM,  stamens  onited  by  thOli 

filaments  into  one  set,  99 ;  Manandrous  (flower),  having  only  one  stamen,  100. 
Monosepalous,  a  calyx  of  one  piece;  i.  e.  with  the  sepals  united  into  one  body. 
MonotptrmoH$.  one-seeded. 

Monstrontjff  an  unnatural  deviation  from  the  usual  structure  or  form. 
Morphology^  Morphological  Botany,  9;  the  department  of  botany  whkk  tnats  of 

the  forms  which  an  organ  may  assume. 
Moschate,  Musk-like  in  odor. 
Movements,  148. 

Mueronate,  tipped  with  an  abrupt  short  point  (ifiiero),  54. 
Mucronulate,  tipped  with  a  minnto  abrupt  point;  a  diminutive  of  the  last. 
Mtdd',  in  composition,  many;  as  Multangmlar,  many-angled;  Mmltieipital,  many- 

httded,  &c.;  Multifarious,  in  many  rows  or  ranks;  MuUyid,  nuujKileft;  Jtfvt 

tilocular^  manr-celled;  MuUiseriai,  In  many  imiB* 
Multiple  FruiU.  118, 124. 

Jfuriodie,  beset  with  short  and  hard  or  prickly  points. 
Muriform,  wall-like;  resembling  couiass  of  bifeka  in  a  walL 
Mutieoms,  pointless,  blunt,  unarmed. 
Mycelium,  the  spawn  of  Fungi;  i*  a*  tlie  fllkaMnti  fnm.  which  Mashiooois,  &c^ 

fdginate.  172. 
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Hdud,  wiadng  aooM  tuoal  eowring,  at  achlamydeoiu  flowen,  86,  gTiimofpennoiif 

seeds,  109,  12&,  &e. 
Hamu  in  botany,  179. 
Ntum^  Latia  for  dwaif 
Napi/orm,  tomip-shaped,  I5> 
NahmU  Syttem,  183. 

Naturaliud^  introduced  from  a  foreign  country,  and  flonrishing  wild* 
NaviaUar^  boat^haped,  like  the  glomes  of  most  Grasses. 
NecUaet^aptd,  looking  like  a  string  of  beads;  see  numUi/arm, 
Ntetar^  the  sweet  secretion  in  flowers  from  wliich  bees  make  honey,  &e. 
NeetariftntUp  honey-bearing;  or  having  a  nectary. 
Neetarjf^  the  old  name  for  petals  and  other  parts  of  the  flower  when  of  nnosnal 

shape,  especially  when  honey-bearing.     So  the  hollow  spnr-ehaped  petals  of 

Colambine  were  called  nectaries;  also  tho  ciiriona  long^clawed  petala  of  Monka* 

hood,  87,  &0. 
NudU4kaped,  long,  slender,  and  rigid,  like  the  leaves  of  Pinee. 
Nemonm  or  Ntmond^  inhabiting  groves. 

J^Terae,  a  name  for  the  ribs  or  veins  of  leaves  when  simple  and  parallel,  Mi 
Ntrtedj  famished  with  nerves,  or  simple  and  paraUel  ribs  or  veins,  SO. 
Nervate,  conspicuoosly  nerved.    Ncrvulottf  minately  nervose. 
NtUed-vekud,  furnished  with  branclung  veins  forming  network,  60,  51 
/Tester,  Neutral,  sexless.    Neutral  JUnoer,  79. 
Niger,  Latin  for  black.    Niffricans,  Latin  for  veiglng  to  black. 
NUid,  shining. 

Nwal,  living  in  or  near  snow.    Nivetu^  snow-white- 
Nodding,  bending  so  that  the  summit  hangs  downward. 
Node,  a  knot;  the  "joints  "  of  a  stem,  or  the  part  whence  a  leaf  or  a  pair  of  leaves 

springs,  13. 
Nodue,  knotty  or  knobby.    JVbtfaioie,  furnished  with  little  knobs  or  knoCi. 
Nomeniciature,  175,  179. 
Normal,  according  to  rule,  natural. 
Netaie,  marked  with  spots  or  lines  of  a  different  color. 
Nueamentaceous,  relating  to  or  resembling  a  small  nut. 
Nudform,  nut-«baped  or  nnt4ike. 

NueUiu,  the  kernel  of  an  ovule  (110)  or  seed  (187)  of  a  cell. 
NmaUe,  same  as  nutlet. 

Nude,  (Latin.  Nudme),  naked.    So  Nudicaulu,  naked-stemmed,  &e. 
Nftt,  lindn  Nux,  a  hard,  mostly  one-seeded  indehisoent  fruit;  as  a  chestnut,  butter* 

not,  acorn,  12L 
NwtaiU,  nodding. 
NiOki,  a  little  nut;  or  the  stone  of  a  drupe. 

(^(meaning  over  against),  when  prefixed  to  words  signifies  Inversion;  as,  Ob* 
eompreued,  flattened  the  opposite  of  the  usual  way ;  Obcordate,  heart-shaped, 
with  the  broad  and  notched  end  at  the  apex  instead  of  the  base,  64;  Oblanet' 
olaU,  Iance-9haped  with  the  tapering  point  downwards,  6i. 

OiUqae,  applied  to  leaves,  &c.,  means  unequal-sided. 

OUong,  ftom  two  to  four  times  as  long  as  broad,  69. 

Obooaie^  inversely  ovate,  the  broad  end  upward,  63.    Ohownd,  solid  obovsta. 

OUiue,  blont  or  round  at  the  end,  64. 

Obftroe,  same  as  inperu» 

ObvohUe  (in  the  bud),  when  the  margins-  of  one  piece  or  leaf  alternately  overlap 
tlioee  of  the  opposite  one. 

OotUate,  with  a  circular  colored  patch,  like  an  eye. 

(kkrdemcoue,  yellowish-white :  dull  cream-color. 

Oertttte,  furnished  with  Oerem  (boots),  or  stipules  In  the  form  of  sheaths,  67. 

Octo^  Litui  ibr  eight,  enten  into  the  composition  of  Octaggnout,  with  eight  pistils 
or  s^'Jes;  O^tat^Tout,  its  parts  in  eights;  Oetandrout,  with  eight  stamens,  &c 
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Oailatef  wHb  eyv-diaped  marking. 

Ofidnaif  used  in  medicine,  therefore  kept  In  tte  tfbopk  ^ 

Qfsetf  short  branches  next  the  ground  which  take  root, '40. 

Oide*^  termination,  from  the  Greek,  to  denote  likeness;  so  DiamtkeidmfFUkMk» 

OUraeeouSf  esculent,  as  a  pot-herb. 

OUgoif  Greek  for  few;  thus  (Hiffonihoui^  few-flowered,  &0. 

Olivaceous,  olive-green. 

Oopkoridimm,  a  name  for  spore-case  containing  macroeporet. 

Opaque,  applied  to  a  surface,  means  dull,  not  shining. 

Operadate,  furnished  with  a  lid  (Operculum),  as  the  spore-case  of  Mosses,  188. 

Oppoiite,  said  of  leaves  and  branches  when  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stem  from  each 

other  (i.  e.  in  pairs),  29,  68.    Stamens  are  opposite  the  petals,  &c^  when  they 

stand  before  them. 
OppotiHfoliutf  situated  opposite  a  leaf. 
Orlncular^  Orbiculate,  circular  in  outline,  or  nearly  so,  68. 
Order,  group  below  class,  178.    Ordinal  names,  180. 
Organ,  any  member  of  the  plant,  as  a  leaf,  a  stamen,  &c 
Organography,  study  of  organs,  9.    Organogenene,  that  of  tba  d€iy«lopnieiit  of 

organs. 
Orgyalis,  of  the  height  of  a  man. 
Ortkoe,  Greek  for  straight;  thus,  OrtKoearpoui,  with  stmfgbl  froHs  OftkMHekomi, 

straight-ranked. 
Orihotropoua  (ovule  or  seed),  111. 
Oueout^  of  a  bony  texture. 

Outgrowths,  growths  from  the  surface  of  a  leaf,  petal,  8bo. 
Oval,  broadly  elliptical,  62. 

Ovary,  that  part  of  the  pistil  containing  the  ovules  or  future  seeds,  14,  80, 106. 
Ovate,  shaped  like  an  egg,  with  the  broader  end  downwards;  or,  in  plain  surfaces, 

such  as  leaves,  like  the  section  of  an  egg  lengthwise,  69. 
Ovoid,  ovate  or  oval  in  a  solid  form. 

Ovule,  the  body  which  is  destined  to  become  a  seed,  14,  80, 106, 110. 
Ovuli/erous,  ovule-bearing. 

Palate,  a  projection  of  the  lower  Ifp  of  a  labiate  corolla  Into  the  threat,  as  In  Snap- 
dragon, &c. 

Palea  (plural  polecs),  cha£P;  the  inner  husks  of  Grasses;  the  chaff  or  brads  on  the 
receptacle  of  many  GompositSB,  as  Coreopsis,  and  Sunflower. 

Paieaceous,  furnished  with  chaff,  or  chaffy  in  texture. 

Paleolate,  having  PaUulm  or  palese  of  a  second  order,  or  narrow  palen. 

Palet,  English  term  for  palea. 

Ptdmaie,  when  leaflets  or  the  divisions  of  a  leaf  all  spread  from  the  apes  of  the 
petiole,  like  the  hand  with  the  outspread  fingers,  57,  58. 

Palmately  (veined,  lobed,  &c.),  in  a  palmate  manner,  51,  66. 

Paimntifid,  -lobed,  sect,  palmately  cleft,  or  lobed,  or  divided. 

Paludose,  inhabiting  marshes.    Palustrine,  same. 

Panduri/orm,  or  Pandurate,  fiddle-shaped  (which  see). 

Panicle,  an  open  and  branched  cluster,  81. 

Panicled,  Paniculate,  arranged  in  panicles,  or  like  a  panlds. 

Pannose,  covered  with  a  felt  of  woolly  hairs. 

Papery^  of  about  the  consistence  of  letter-paper. 

Papilionaceous,  butterfly-shaped ;  applied  to  such  a  corolla  as  that  of  flie  Pea,  01. 

Papilla  (plural  papilla),  little  nipple-shaped  protubennoes. 

Papillate,  Papillou,  covered  with  papillap. 

pappus^  thistle-down.  The  down  crowning  the  acheninm  of  the  Thistle,  Gnrandsel, 
&c.,  and  whatever  in  CompositsB  answen  to  calyx,  whether  hairs,  teeth,  oi 
scales.  121. 

Papyraceous^  like  parchment  in  textnn. 

ParaUel'^ned  or  nerved  ( leaves),  60. 
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^rtfmgtBtif  jolntod  nuiMDto  nifxiw  win  Am  mtMridui  of  Mc 

ParwitM^  Ihring  as  a  ptraBite,  i.  e.  oo  another  pUnt  or  animal,  87. 

PartmekemgiouMf  composed  of  pannchTma. 

PareacAfMo,  toft  cellalar  tisane  of  plants,  like  the  gieea  palp  of  lesree,  IM. 

PvitUd  (placenta,  &c.)f  attached  to  the  walk  (parUfsi)  of  the  ovarjr. 

Par^rimMte^  pinnate  with  an  even  number  of  leaflets. 

Pwied,  sepaiated  or  deft  into  parts  almost  to  the  base,  U. 

PortktuogenuUf  prodacing  seed  without  fertilization. 

Partial  tMo/ucre,  same  as  an  mvolueel;  partial  petiole^  a  division  of  a  main  leaf* 

•talk  or  the  stalk  of  a  leaflet;  partial  ptdtmda,  a  branch  of  a  pednncle;  par* 

tial  umbeif  an  nmbellet,  76. 
PaHfCipN,  a  asgment  of  h  parted  leaf;  or  an  internal  wall  in  an  ovaiy,  anllwr,  &e. 
PattUi/orm^  disk-shaped,  like  the  patella  or  kneeoan. 
Pateat,  spreading,  open*    PatulouSj  moderate^  spreading. 
Possi^  in  composition,  few;  as  panei/orous,  few-flowered,  &e. 
Ptat-ikaptd^  solid  oborate,  the  shape  of  a  pear. 
Ptetiaate,  pinnatifid  or  pinnately  divided  into  narrow  and  close  divisions,  like  the 

teeth  of  a  comb. 
Petfsle,  like  a  bird*s  foot;  palmate  or  patanately  deft,  with  the  side  dIviskNW  ag^ 

ddt,  as  in  Viola  pedata,  &c. 
Pedicel,  the  stalk  of  each  partiealar  flower  of  atlBStar,  71* 
PtdieeUaU,  Fedieetted^  borne  on  a  pedloeL 
PedaHe^  Latin  lor  a  foot  high  or  long. 

Ptdmmdt,  a  flowepetalk,  whether  of  a  single  floww  or  of  a  flunm^nstsr,  Hl 
Pednmded,  PedtmcmlaUy  furnished  with  a  pedunde. 

PtUria^  an  abnormal  retnm  to  r^gularitjand  synmalij  in  an  irregular  flower;  com- 
monest in  Snapdragon. 
Pcftffle,  shield-shaped;  said  of  a  leaf,  whatevor  Its  dinpe,  wfatQ  the  patfole  Is  at 

tached  to  the  lower  side,  somewhore  within  the  niaiglny  ML 
Pthiform,  basin-ehaped. 

Pemdent,  hanging.    PemdulouM,  somewhat  hanging  or  drooping. 
Pemeillate^  PemeHUfarm,  tipped  with  n  tnfk  of  flue  hairs,  like  n  pnlnteKs  pendl;  as 

the  stigmas  of  some  Grssses. 
Petmate^  same  as  pinnate.    Penminerwed  and  PtmUvented,  pinnately  veined,  51. 
Peete-  (in  words  of  Greek  composition),  Ave;  as  Peniade^tkom,  09 ;  Pentagynoiu^ 

with  five  pistils  or  styles;  PenlameroiM,  iHth  its  parts  in  fives,  or  on  the  plan  of 

Ave;  Ptniandrout,  having  five  stamens,  Hi;  PenloiCMAow^  in  five  ranks,  &e. 
PqtOt  a  fruit  like  the  Melon  and  Cucumber,  lift. 
PereiMia/,  lasting  from  year  to  year,  88. 
Perfect  (flower),  having  both  stamens  and  pistils,  Sl« 
PBiyoiiale,  passing  through  the  leaf,  in  appearance,  60. 
PtffaraUf  pierced  with  holes,  or  with  transparent  dots  rnsemhl!ng  hohi,  as  an 

Orange-leaf. 
Peii>  (vKck  for  around ;  from  which  are  sndi  terms  aa 
Perianth,  the  leaves  of  the  flower  collectively,  79. 
Pericarp,  the  ripened  ovary;  the  walls  of  the  fruit,  117. 
Periearpie,  belonging  to  the  pericarp^ 
Per^DnMMi,  Perigcne,  same  a»periimth» 
Perigjpnum,  bodies  around  the  pistil;  applied  to  the  closed  cup  or  botd»«hapeO 

body  (of  bracts)  which  encloses  the  ovary  of  Sedges,  and  to  the  bristles,  little 

scales,  &e.,  of  the  flowers  of  some  other  CyperacesB. 
Perigfiuma,  the  petals  and  stamens  borne  on  the  calyx,  96,  99. 
Per^pAerie,  around  the  t  utside,  or  periphery,  of  any  argan. 
Perj^Mrm,  a  name  for  the  albumen  of  a  seed. 
Ptriilosie,  the  fringe  of  teeth  to  the  spore-case  of  Mossen,  163. 
^■nrirtenf,  remainiog  beyond  the  period  when  such  parts  commonly  fall,  as  tlss 

leaves  of  evergreens,  and  the  calyx  of  such  flowers  as  persist  during  the  growth 

el  the  fruit. 
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Psnonofe,  mMkedi  a  bilabiate  corolla  with  mpalaie  in  fha  throat,  M. 

P^rtute,  perforated  with  a  hole  or  lUt. 

Peruiate,  having  scales  (PeruhB)^  such  as  bod-ecales. 

Pes^  pedit,  Latin  for  the  foot  or  sapport,  whence  Long^Ht^  loQff^talked,  &e. 

PetcU,  a  leaf  of  the  oorolU,  14,  79. 

Pttaiodyy  metemorphosis  of  stamens,  &c.,  into  petals. 

PetaUnd,  Petaline,  petal-like;  resembling  or  colored  like  petals. 

PeHoUy  a  footstalk  of  a  leaf;  a  leaf  stalk,  48. 

PttioUdf  Petiolate,  furnished  with  a  petiole. 

PttiolukUe,  said  of  a  leaflet  when  raised  on  ite  own  partial  leaistdk* 

PetrcBut,  Latin  for  £^wing  on  rocks. 

PhalanXf  phaUMngeg,  bundles  of  stamens. 

Phanogamouiy  or  PhafMrogamom^  planto  bearing  flowers  and  prododBg  aeeds 

same  as  Flowering  Plants.    Phmtogavu,  Phanerogami,  IOl 
Phlaumf  Greek  name  for  bark,  whence  Emdqphienun,  inner  bark,  te. 
PhcamceaiUy  deep  red  verging  to  scariet. 
Pkgoflogy,  the  botany  of  Algs. 

PhyUo<iadia,  branches  assuming  the  form  and  function  of  leaves. 
PkyUodium  (plural,  phgllodia),  a  leaf  where  the  seeming  blade  is  a  dilated  petiole, 

as  in  New  Holland  Acacias,  61. 
Pkyllomet  foliar  parts,  those  answering  to  leaves  in  their  nature. 
PhjfUon  (plural,  phgUa\  Qreek  for  leaf  and  leaves;  used  in  many  compoond  termf 

and  names. 
Phyllotaxitf  or  PhyUoiaaBy,  the  arrangement  of  leaves  on  the  iteoif  CF* 
Phynological  Botany^  9. 

Phytographyj  relates  to  characterizing  and  describing  plants. 
PhyioUf  or  Phytomer^  a  name  used  to  designate  the  pieces  which  tj  thair  repetition 

make  up  a  plant,  theoreticallj,  viz.  a  joint  of  stem  with  ite  leaf  or  pair  of  leaves. 
PUeut  of  a  mushroom,  172. 

PiUferout,  bearing  a  slender  bristle  or  hair  (pilum),  or  beset  wUh  hain. 
Pilou,  hairy;  clothed  with  soft  slender  hairs. 

PifMia,  a  primary  divisbn  with  ite  leafleto  of  a  bii^nnate  or  tripinnate  leaf. 
Pffiftu/e,  a  secondary  division  of  a  bipinnate  or  tripinnate  leaf,  66. 
Pinnate  (leaf),  when  leafleto  are  arranged  along  the  sides  of  a  common  petiole^  57. 
Pmnately  lobed,  c/e/l,  parted,  dmded,  veined,  56. 
Pinnatifidf  Pinnatiaect,  same  as  pinnately  eleit  and  pinnalely  parted,  66. 
Pinformf  pea-ehaped. 

PiHU,  the  seed-bearing  organ  of  the  flower,  14, 80, 106. 
Pi$Hllate,  having  a  pistil,  85. 

PiaHllidium,  the  body  which  in  Mosses  answers  to  the  pistil,  150, 164. 
PiteherSf  64. 

Pf<A,  the  cellular  centre  of  an  exogenous  stem,  188. 

Placenta,  the  surface  or  part  of  the  ovaiy  to  which  the  ovnles  are  attached,  107. 
Plaeeniiform,  nearly  same  as  quoitehaped. 
Plaited  (in  the  bud),  or  Plicate,  folded,  7i,  98. 

Platy-,  Greek  for  broad,  in  compounds,  such  as  Platyphyllout,  broad-leaved,  &e. 
Pleio-,  Greek  for  full  or  abounding,  used  in  compounds,  such  as  Plekpeialoua,  of 

many  petals,  &c. 
Plumbeua,  lead-colored. 
P/umoM,  feathery;  when  any  slender  body  (snch  as  a  bristle  of  a  pappoa  or  a  style) 

is  beset  with  hairs  along  its  sides,  like  the  plume  of  a  feather. 
PlumuUy  the  bud  or  first  shoot  of  a  germinating  plantiet  above  the  cotyledons,  IS 
P/«rt-,  in  composition,  many  or  several;  as  Plurifoliolate,  with  several  leaflets. 
Pod^  specially  a  legume,  12S;  also  may  be  applied  to  any  sort  of  capsule. 
Potfnim,  a  foototelk  or  stipe,  used  only  in  Greek  compounds,  as  (tiuffixed)  L^p^ 

poduM,  slender-stalked,  or  (prefixed)  Podocepknhu,  with  a  stalked  head«  and 

in  Podoiperm,  a  seed  stalk  or  funiculus. 
Pogon,  Greek  for  beard,  comes  into  various  compounds. 
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PoktUMf  detthiite  of  any  pointed  tip,  soch  as  a  mmero^  awn^  oemnmatMn,  &e. 

PoUeMf  tha  fertilizing  powder  contained  in  the  anther,  14,  80,  103. 

PoReit-ffrowth,  117.    PaUeni/eroui,  pollen-bearing. 

PoUe»^!UMSt,  PolUmmm,  the  united  mass  of  pollen,  104,  as  in  Milkweed  and  Orchia 

PolHcarit,  Latin  for  an  Inch  long. 

PoQifiiUum,  the  application  of  pollen  to  the  stigma,  114. 

Polif-,  in  compound  words  of  Greek  origin,  same  as  mti/^  in  those  of  Latin  origin 

Tiz.  many,  as 
Polfadefyhout^  stamens  united  bj  their  filaments  into  several  bundles,  100. 
Pdfcaidrous,  wit]}  numerous  stamens  (inserted  on  the  receptacle),  100. 
Polfcarpie,  term,  used  by  DeCandolle  in  the  sense  of  perennial 
Pelj/eotyUdonoui,  having  many  (more  than  two)  cotyledons,  as  Pines,  8S. 
Pdifffawwutf  having  some  perfect  and  some  unisexual  flowers,  86. 
Polfigomalf  many-an^^ed. 
Pohgfuout,  with  many  pistils  or  styles,  106. 
Pdfmenmif  formed  of  many  parts  of  each  set. 
Polywiorpkout,  of  several  or  varying  forms. 

PolgpetaiotUf  when  the  petals  are  distinct  or  separate  (whether  hw  or  many),  89. 
PolffpkffQouM,  many-leaved;  vormed  of  several  distinct  pieces. 
PohfsqHUoui,  same  as  the  last  when  applied  to  the  calyz«  88. 
Po^jriperwoiM;,  many>seeded. 
PooM,  the  apple,  pear,  and  similar  fleshy  fruits,  UAi 
Pomifirout,  pome-bearing. 
P&rreet,  outstretched. 

Po$Urwr  side  or  portion  of  a  flower  (when  aziUaiy)  is  that  toward  the  axis,  9(L 
Ptmek,  the  silicle  or  short  pod,  as  of  Shepherd's  Purse,  1S3. 
PrmeoeUnu  (Latin,  pracox)f  unusually  ear^  in  development. 
Prm/oratitm,  same  as  aativatiomf  97. 
Prm/oUationj  same  as  vemaHonj  71. 
Pfwnorse,  ending  abruptly,  as  if  bitten  otL 
PrtttmtUf  Latin  for  growing  in  meadows. 

Priddu,  sharp  elevations  of  the  bark,  coming  oif  with  It,  as  of  the  Boee. 
Priekljf,  bearing  prickles,  or'sharp  projections  like  them. 
Primme,  the  outer  coat  of  the  covering  of  the  ovule,  110. 
Primordial,  earliest  formed;  primordial  leaves  are  the  first  after  the  ootyledoae' 
PrimatiCf  prism-shaped;  having  three  or  more  angles  bonndbig  flat  sides. 
ProurwM,  tall,  or  tall  and  slim. 

Proettif  any  projection  from  the  surface  or  edge  of  a  body. 
ProcumbeiUj  trailing  on  the  ground,  39. 
Proearreiif,  running  through  but  not  projecting. 
Prodmeedy  extended  or  projecting ;  the  upper  sepal  of  a  Larkspur  is  prodveed  abovi 

into  a  spur,  87. 
Proli/troui  (literally,  bearing  ofEspring),  where  a  new  branch  rises  from  an  oldei 

one,  or  one  head  or  cluster  of  flowers  out  of  another. 
IVqpaeii/tifli  or  Propagulum,  a  shoot  for  propagation. 
/VoMflcftfSMi,  a  tissue  of  wood-cells. 
ProriraU,  lying  flat  on  the  ground,  89. 
Protamdrom»  or  Proterandrout,  the  anthers  first  maturing,  !!& 
ProUnmikouMy  flowering  before  leafing. 
Ptoterogfnoiu  or  Protogynous,  the  stigmas  first  to  mature,  116L 
ProthaUwrn  or  ProthalluM,  160. 

Pnteplagm,  the  soft  nitrogenous  lining  or  contents,  or  living  part,  of  eeUa,  189. 
/VoCoa,  Greek  for  first;  in  various  compounds. 
iVimots,  Pndnate,  frosted;  covered  with  a  powder  like  hoar-fraet. 
Ptemdih,  Greek  for  false.    Pseudo-biM,  th»  aerial  eorms  of  epiphytic  Groliids.  8eo. 
PdUm,  Greek  for  bare  or  naked,  oaed  la  manj  conpounds. 
Pteridopkyia,  PUridophytet,  156.  i 

fWit,  Greek  for  wing,  and  general  name  for  Fern,  enters  into  many  compounds- 
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PuberukiU,  covered  with  fine  and  ehort  or  almost  imperoeptibto  dowa. 

Pubescent,  hairy  or  downy,  especially  with  fine  and  soft  hairs  or 

Pulverulent  or  Pulvertieeout,  as  if  dusted  with  fine  powder. 

Pulvinate,  cashioned,  or  shaped  like  a  cushion. 

Pumthu,  lew  or  little. 

Punctate,  dotted,  either  with  minute  holes  or  what  look  M  soob* 

ihnteticuiate,  minutely  punctate. 

Ihmgent,  prickly-tipped. 

Puniceoutf  camiine-red. 

Purpureut,  originally  red  or  crimson,  more  used  for  duller  or 

PueUltttf  weak  and  small,  tiny. 

Putamen,  the  stone  of  a  drupe,  or  the  shell  of  a  nut,  ISO. 

Pyymaus,  Latin  for  dwarf. 

Pyramidal^  shaped  like  a  pyramid. 

Pifrenep  Pyrena,  a  seed-like  nutlet  or  stone  of  ft  imaU  dni|M. 

Pyriform^  pear-shaped. 

Pyxidate,  furnished  with  a  ild. 

PfaiH^  PyxuSum,  a  pod  opening  round  horizontally  by  a  lid,  IM. 

ijujufn^  in  words  of  Latin  origin,  four ;  as  Qtt€tdranguiar,  foUHttigied;  i^nirt 
foliate f  four-leaved;  Quadi-ifid,  four-cleft,    Quatemate  in  fours. 

Qainate,  in  fives.    Quinquef  five. 

Qtincuncial,  in  a  quincunx;  when  the  parts  in  estivation  an  flva,twoof  then 
outside,  two  inside,  and  one  half  out  and  half  in. 

^*ntiq>le,  five-fold. 

Hace,  a  marked  variety  which  may  be  perpetuated  from  seed,  178. 

iCaceme^  a  fioweiMsluster,  with  one-flowered  pedloelf  amoved  tHaag  tte  aldaa  of  a 

general  peduncle,  73. 
itacemofe,  bearing  racemes,  or  raceme-Uke. 
HacnnSf  see  rhachis* 
Badialf  belonging  to  the  ray. 
Radiate,  or  l(adianty  furnished  with  ny-fiowers,  04. 
Radiate'Veined,  63. 

Radical,  belonging  to  the  root,  or  apparently  coming  from  tlM  nt/L 
Radicantf  rooting,  taking  root  on  or  above  the  ground. 
Radieeli,  little  roots  or  rootlets. 

Radicle,  the  stem  part  of  the  embryo,  the  tower  end  of  which  fbrms  tlM  loot,  11, 1S7< 
Rameal^  belonging  to  a  branch.    Ramose,  full  of  branches  (rami), 
Ramentaceous,  beset  with  thin  chaffy  scales  (Ramenta),  as  the  stalks  of  nuuiy  Fenis. 
Randfication,  branching,  27. 
Ramulose,  full  of  branchlets  (ramuli). 
Raphe,  see  rhaphe, 
Ray,  parts  diverging  from  a  centre,  the  marginal  flowers  of  a  head  (as  of  Ooreopeis, 

94),  or  cluster,  as  of  Hydrangea  (78),  when  different  from  the  rest,  especially 

when  ttgulate  and  divei^ng  (like  rays  or  sunbeams);  also  the  branches  of  an 

umbel,  74. 
Ray-flowers,  94. 
Receptacle,  the  axis  or  support  of  a  flower,  81, 112;  also  the  oomnoQ  asb  or  wap 

port  of  a  head  of  flowers,  78. 
Reclined,  turned  or  curved  downwards;  nearly  recumbent. 
Rectinerved,  with  straight  nerves  or  veins. 
Recurved,  curved  outwards  or  backwards. 

Reduplicate  (in  (estivation),  valvate  with  the  maiigins  turned  oatwaidi^  tft 
Reflexed,  bent  cutwards  or  backwards. 
Refracted,  bent  suddenly,  so  as  to  appear  broken  at  the  bend. 
Regular,  all  the  parts  similar  in  shape,  82 

'"^nrm.  kiduey-shaped.  63 
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Bqpatti,  wayy-auurgfiied,  65. 

B^peiit,  creeping,  i.  e.  prostrate  and  rooting  underneath. 

BqiUiMf  the  frame  of  some  pods  (as  of  Prickljr  Poppj  and  Crau),  penlstanl  alter 

the  valves  fall  away. 
Sepiantf  same  as  repent. 

Rai^naUf  inverted,  or  appearing  as  if  npeide  down,  or  reversed. 
RuUidated,  the  veins  forming  network,  60.    Beti/orm^  in  network. 
Retmerted,  reticnlate-veined. 

RttroJUxed^  bent  backwards;  same  as  rtfitxtd,  ' 

Retfutj  blunted;  the  apex  not  only  obtuse  but  somewhat  indented,  64. 
JSevoble,  rolled  backwards,  as  the  margins  of  many  leaves,  73. 
Bkadiu  (the  backbone),  the  axis  of  a  spike  or  other  body,  73. 
Skaipk€^  the  continuation  of  the  seed-stalk  along  the  side  of  an  anatropons  omle  or 

seed,  113, 126. 
Rkapkid€B,  crystals,  especially  needle-ehaped  ones,  in  the  tissues  of  plants,  187. 
BkUatUkoHM,  flowering  from  the  root* 
JUuoflMi,  iZAtsome,  a  rootstock,  42-44. 

RkomliCy  in  the  shape  of  a  rhomb.    Rhomboidatf  approaching  that  shape. 
J2i6,  the  principal  piece,  or  one  of  the  principal  pieces  of  the  framework  el  a  leaf, 

or  any  similar  elevated  line  along  a  body,  49,  60. 
JttsMfe,  having  chinks  or  cracks. 
Rimfff  an  elastic  band  on  the  spore-eases  of  FeniSi  160. 
Rkngent,  grinning ;  gaping  open,  99. 
Riparumtf  on  river4Mmks. 
RivaUi,  Latin  for  growing  akng  brooks;  or  MivpiarU^  in  rlnilelk 

Ro<44iair$,  85. 

BootUu,  small  roots,  or  rDot-branchesy  88. 

BooUtoek,  root-like  trunks  or  portions  of  stems  on  or  onder  gromid,  Hl 

Roridua,  dewy. 

Amomoiu^  arranged  like  the  petals  of  a  rose. 

RodeQaU,  hearing  a  small  beak  (BotteUum). 

Rotlraie^  bearing  a  beak  (Rtntrum)  or  a  prolonged  appendage 

Roiulate,  in  a  rosette  or  cluster  of  spreading  leaves. 

Rotate^  wheel-ehaped,  80. 

Rotundf  rounded  or  roundish  in  outline. 

Aider,  Latin  for  red  in  general.    Rubescent^  BuHemtd,  reddish  or  blosUng. 

Ritdimtntaiy^  imperfectly  developed,  or  in  an  early  state  of  development 

R^fimtf  Rufescentj  brownish-red  or  reddish-brown. 

Aldose,  wrinkled;  roughened  with  wrinkles. 

RiminaUd  (albumen),  penetrated  with  irregular  channels  or  portions,  as  a  nutmeg, 

looking  as  if  chewed. 
Bamemattj  coarsely  saw-toothed  or  cut,  the  pohited  teeth  turned  towards  the  base  of 

the  leaf,  as  the  leaf  of  a  Dandelion. 
AHner,  a  slender  and  prostrate  branch,  rooting  at  the  end,  or  at  the  joints,  40. 

BoMoie,  growing  in  sand. 

Sac,  any  closed  membrane,  or  a  deep  pnne-ehaped  m^Hj* 

Saecaie^  sac-«haped. 

BagUiaU,  arrowhead-shaped,  58. 

SolsuguunUf  growing  in  brackish  soil. 

Stdver^tkaped,  or  Salver-form^  with  a  border  spreadfaig  at  right  aqglea  to  ft  dendet 

tube,  89. 
Samara^  a  wing-fruit,  or  key,  129. 
Samarcid,  like  a  samara  or  key-fmlt 
fiop,  the  juices  of  plants  generally,  186.    Ba^fwood^  141. 
BoprupkffteM,  87. 
Sanowp^  the  fleshy  part  of  a  stone-fruit,  19(V 
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Bmrm§miaMom,  Sarwietdom,  batiteg  long  And  llezlbl«  tvlgi  {Barwtmd^ 

tpreadlng  or  procnmbent. 
9aw4ooikBd^  Me  flentue,  56. 
iSea6roiM^  rough  or  hanh  to  the  tooch. 

Sealariforni,  with  croes-bands,  resembliQg  tito  ftepe  of  t  laddeTy  IM. 
Scalei,  of  buds,  88;  of  bolbe,  &e.,  40. 
BeaUoptd,  seme  as  ertmate^  (Mk 
5cofy,  furnished  with  scales,  or  scalo-Ilka  la  taztnre. 
Scat^nt,  climbing,  39. 

Scqpe,  a  pedancle  rising  from  the  ground  or  near  it,  as  In  nany  ^oiel^ 
8cap{form^  scape-like. 
SoapigtroHM^  scape-bearing. 
Sear  of  the  seed,  126.    Ltuf-teatt^  27,  SS. 
Scariaut  or  8eario$e^  thin,  diy,  and  membnnoas. 
Sdom,  a  shoot  or  wlip  used  for  grafting. 
Sderog,  Greek  for  hard,  hence  Sclerocarpomtf  bard-fruited. 
Seobiform^  resembling  sawdust. 

Seorpioid  or  SeorpiokUU^  curved  or  drdnate  at  the  end,  77. 
ScrMeulaUf  pitted;  excavated  into  shallow  pits. 

Scurfs  Scurfintu^  minute  scales  on  the  surfaoe  of  many  leaves,  as  of  GooeelooL 
Scutate,  SaUiform,  buckler-shaped. 
Seutellaie,  or  SeuteUiform,  saucer-shaped  or  platter-ehaped. 
Secund,  one-sided;  i.  e.  where  flowers,  leaves,  &C.,  are  all  turned  to  one  aide. 
Seeundine,  the  inner  ooat  of  the  ovule,  110. 
Seed^  125.    Seed-iMves,  see  eotffUdom,    Seed-veatei,  UH 
Segment,  a  subdivision  or  lobe  of  any  cleft  body. 
Segregate,  separated  from  each  other. 
Semi^  in  copipoand  words  of  Latin  origin,  half;  as 
Semi-adherent,  as  the  calyx  or  ovary  of  Purslane ;  Bemioordate^  half-heart-ehapea 

Semilunar,  like  a  balf-moon;  Semiovate,  hslf-ovate,  &c* 
Seminal^  relating  to  the  seed  (Semem),    Semimfferomi,  eeed4)enriqg. 
Sempervirent,  evergreen. 
Senntiveneu  in  plants,  149, 168. 
Senary,  in  sixes. 

Sfpal,  a  leaf  or  division  of  the  calyx,  14, 79. 
Sepalaid,  sepal-like.    Sepaline,  relating  to  the  sepals. 
Separated  Flowen,  those  having  stamens  or  pistils  only,  85. 
Septate^  divided  by  partitions. 
Sepienate,  with  parts  In  sevens. 

Septiddai,  where  dehiscence  is  through  the  partitiona,  128. 
Septi/erouM,  bearing  the  partition. 

Sepiifragal,  wiiere  the  valves  in  dehiscence  break  away  from  tbe  partltioiis,  123 
Septum  (plural  tepta),  a  partition  or  dissepiment. 
Serial,  or  SeriaU,  in  rows ;  as  Uterial,  in  two  rows,  &e. 
Sericeous,  silky ;  clothed  with  satiny  pubescence. 
^aroCtaoiM,  late  in  the  season. 

Serrate^  the  margin  cut  into  teeth  (5errafiire<)  pointing  forwards,  65. 
Serrulate,  same  as  the  last,  but  with  fine  teeth. 
SettUe,  sitting;  without  any  stalk. 

SeaqWf^  Latin  for  one  and  a  half;  so  SetqulpedaUs,  a  foot  and  a  half  long. 
5eto,  a  bristle,  or  a  slender  body  or  appendage  resembling  a  bristle. 
Setaceoui,  bristle-like.    Setfform,  bristle-shaped. 
Setigeroui,  bearing  bristles.    Setose,  beset  with  bristles  or  brist^  hairs. 
Setmla,  a  diminutive  bristle.    Setutou,  provided  with  such. 
Sex,  six.    Sexangular,  six-angled.    Seaefarious,  six-faced. 
Sheath,  the  base  of  such  leaves  as  those  of  Grasses,  which  are 
Sheathing,  wrapped  round  the  stem. 
Shield-shaped  Mime  «s  scutate,  or  as  peltate,  5S. 
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SUwe^eeiU,  140. 

SigmoU  cmred  in  two  diractioiia,  likt  tbe  letter  8,  or  the  Qnek  mgwM, 

SUtde^  a  pooch,  or  ahoit  pod  of  the  Cress  Family,  188. 

SSiatlotef  bearing  a  silide,  or  a  frait  reeembling  it. 

SiUfue,  capsule  of  the  Cress  Family,  128. 

SSiiqiuu,  bearing  siliques  or  pods  wluch  resemble  sillquee. 

8ili]f^  glossy  with  a  coat  of  fine  and  soft,  close-pressed,  straight  hairs. 

SU^r-gram,  the  medullary  rays  of  wood,  139. 

8il9efy,  shining  white  or  bluish-grar^  usually  from  ft  silky  pubsecencii 

Simple^  of  one  piece;  opposed  to  compoumd, 

Simttrone^  turned  to  the  left. 

SiimaU,  with  margin  alternately  bowed  Inwards  and  outwaids,  65. 

Bimu,  a  recess  or  bay;'  the  re-entering  angle  between  two  lobes  or  projections. 

Sleep  o/PlamU  (so  called),  151. 

Smoatk^  properly  speaking  not  roogli,  but  ofteo  osed  for  glabn>ii8|  I.  o.  not  pa 

besoent. 
SM^enm*^  bearing  shoots  (Scbolet)  from  near  tbo  gionad. 
SoUtary,  single;  not  associated  with  others. 
Sordid,  dull  or  dirty  in  hue. 
Sortdiaie^  bearing  patches  on  the  surfsee* 
Sartmit,  name  of  a  multiple  fmit,  like  a  pine  sppio. 
Sornt,  a  fruit-dot  of  Ferns,  169. 
fyadieetm§^  chestnut-colored.    Also  spadix-bearing. 
Spadix,  a  fleshy  spike  of  flowera,  75. 
^ipoa,  the  distance  between  the  tip  of  the  thumb  and  of  Itttia  tugjK  ouCitratched,  sis 

orseyen  inches. 
SpatkaetauM,  resembling  or  fnmbhed  with  a 
Spatk^  a  bract  which  inwrsps  an  inflorescence,  7A. 
Spatulau,  or  BpaiMattf  shaped  like  a  spatnla,  M. 
SpeeUs,  175. 
Spedjic  Nameg^  179. 
^dwuns,  184. 

Sptrmapkort^  or  Bptrmophart^  one  of  the  names  ef  the  pjaeenta. 
Sptrmum,  Latin  form  of  Greek  word  for  seed;  much  used  in  compoaitkm. 
SpiooL^  IiOin  for  spike;  iienoe  BpieaU^  in  a  spike,  BpUtfcrm^  In  shape  resembling  a 

spike. 
BpSke,  an  inflorescence  like  a  raoeme,  only  the  flowers  are  sessile,  74. 
Bpikelei,  a  small  or  a  seoondaiy  spike;  the  inflorescence  of  Ofissee. 
Spme,  41,  64. 

SpmdU-Aaptd,  tapering  to  each  end,  liko  a  radish,  S6. 
Spitactmt,  tipped  by  or  degenerating  Into  a  tlioni. 
A^WMie,  or  BpUdferouB,  tharof* 
Spiral  VeneU  or  dueia,11». 
Spitkawuimg,  span-high. 

Spwa,  Greek  name  for  seed,  osed  in  oompomd  worda. 
Sporadie,  widely  dispersed. 
Sponmgimmf  a  spore-case  in  ferns,  &e.,  168. 
^Kfrtf  a  body  resulting  from  the  frnctWcattoo  of  Ckyptogamooa  plants,  la  then 

the  analogue  of  a  seed. 
Bport-coM  (Spannffkim),  158. 
Sporoearpf  162. 

fyort,  a  newly  appeared  Tariatlon,  178. 
SporuU,  same  as  a  spore,  or  a  small  spoia. 
Sptmuteent,  appearing  like  fmth. 
%■•*>  any  projecting  appendage  of  the  flower,  kioldng  Bke  a  spar  bat  haDow.  as 

that  of  Larkspur,  fig.  939. 
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SquameOatef  or  Squammloie,  farniriied  wHh  IHtfe  scales  {SquarndkBt  or  Squamula). 

Squamiform^  shaped  like  a  scale. 

Squarrase,  where  scales,  leaves,  or  anj  appendages  spread  widely  from  the  axis  oo 

which  they  are  thickly  set. 
SqiMtnUoie,  diminutive  of  tguarro9es  sUgfatlj  squairose. 
Stachys,  Greek  for  spike. 

8t€Uk^  the  stem,  petiole,  pedoocle,  &o.,  as  the  ease  may  be. 
Stamen,  14,  80,  98. 

StanUnate,  furnished  with  stamens,  86.    BtanUnealy  relating  to  the  stameOi* 
StanUnodiuMf  an  abortive  stamen,  or  other  body  in  place  of  a  stamen. 
Standard,  the  upper  petal  of  a  papilionaceous  corolla,  92. 
Starch,  136,  163. 

Station,  the  particular  kind  of  situation  in  which  a  plant  naturally  occurs. 
SteUaU,  SteUuiar,  starry  or  star-4ike;  where  several  similar  parts  spread  out  from 

aconmion  centre,  like  a  star. 
Stem,  89.    StemUt,  diminutive  stem. 
Stemltit,  destitute  or  apparently  destitute  of  stem- 
SUinoe,  Greek  for  narrow ;  hence  Stenophjfllous,  narrow-leaved,  &e. 
Sterile,  barren  or  imperfect. 

Stigma,  the  part  of  the  pistil  which  receives  the  pollen,  14,  80, 106. 
Stigmatic,  or  SHgrnatote,  belonging  to  the  stigma. 
SUpe  (Latin  Stipes),  the  stalk  of  a  pistil,  &c.,  when  it  has  any,  112;  also  of  •  Fern, 

158,  and  of  a  Mushroom,  172. 
St^>el,  a  stipule  of  a  leaflet,  as  of  the  Bean,  &c. 
StipeUate,  furnished  with  stipels,  as  in  the  Bean  tribe. 
StipiUUe,  furnished  with  a  stipe. 

StipulaceouB,  belonging  to  stipules.    Stipulate,  furnished  with  stipules. 
Stipulea,  the  appendages  one  each  side  of  the  base  of  certain  leaves,  66. 
Stirps  (plural,  ttirpes),  Latin  for  race. 
Stock,  used  for  race  or  source.    Also  for  any  root-like  base  from  which  the  heib 

grows  up. 
Stole,  or  Stolon,  a  trailing  or  reclined  and  rooting  shoot,  40. 
Stolomferous,  producing  stolons. 

Stomatf  'Latin  Stoma,  plund  StomaUi\  the  breathing-pores  of  leavw,  144. 
Stone^rmt,  119. 
Storage4eave$,  69. 

Stramineoue,  straw-like,  or  straw-oolored. 
Strap4kaped,  long,  flat,  and  narrow. 

Striate,  or  Striated^  marked  with  slender  longitudinal  grooves  or  stripea. 
Strict,  close  and  narrow;  straight  and  narrow. 

StrigiUote,  Strigose,  beset  with  stout  and  appressed,  stifif  or  rigid  bristlea. 
StrobUaeeoue,  relating  to  or  resembling  a  strobile. 
Strobile,  a  multiple  fruit  in  the  form  of  a  cone  or  head,  124. 
Strombuliform,  twisted,  like  a  spiral  shell. 

Strophiole,  same  as  carvnc/e,  isis.    StrcphioHate,  furnished  with  a  ilrophiola 
Struma,  a  wen ;  a  swelling  or  protabemoe  of  any  organ. 
SirumoMe,  bearing  a  struma. 
Stupose,  like  tow. 

Style,  a  stalk  between  ovary  and  atigma,  14,  80, 106. 
Stgliferoue,  Stylose,  bearing  styles  or  conspicuous  ones. 
Stylopodium,  an  epigynous  disk,  or  an  enlaigement  at  the  base  of  the  ttyto. 
Sub-,  as  a  prefix,  about,  nearly,  somewhat;  as  Subcordate,  slightly  cordate;   Ttoflern 

rate,  slightly  serrate;  SubnxiUary,  just  beneath  the  axil,  An. 
BtAclatB,  Subordtr,  Subtribe,  178. 
Suberou,  corky  or  cork-like  in  texture. 

Bubmlate,  awl-«haped;  tapering  trom  a  broadish  or  thickish  base  to  a  shaip  point 
Buecite,  as  if  cut  off  at  lower  end. 
Smeenboui,  when  crowded  leaves  are  each  covered  by  base  of  next  above. 
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Bitcktf%  thoote  hon  sobtemnsm  bnmdMti  i^ 

Bi^mUteeaij  ilightly  shrabby  or  woody  at  the  bow  only,  M. 

A/nrfieuM,  rather  more  than  snffratflBoent,  87, 88. 

Msolfi  groored  ioogitiuUiiaUy  vitb  deep  foirowa* 

Suptrior^  abore,  86$  aooietiiiies  eqoivaleiit  to  poataftav  Mt 

Afwrmmerory  Bmds,  80,  81. 

AfwrwlM^e,  plaited  and  ooavolnto  fai  bo^  97* 

AVMe,  lyfaig  flat,  with  face  upward. 

Btpn-cxiUarjf,  borne  above  the  axil,  as  some  bods,  81. 

St^nnUeompotNtd,  many  timee  compounded  or  divided. 

8mraio§et  prodncing  suckers  (Sureuli)  or  shoots  resembling  them. 

Aupemied,  hanging  down.    Suspended  ovules  or  seeds  hang  from  tba  veiy  summit 

of  the  cell  which  contains  them. 
ArfaraZ,  belonging  or  reUting  to  a  sntoie. 

8«tere,  the  line  of  junction  of  oontignoas  parts  grown  together,  106. 
Sward-tluqted^  applied  to  narrow  leaves,  with  acute  parallel  edges,  tapering  above. 
Bjfcomum^  the  %-f mit,  124. 
^Ivettrinef  growing  in  woods. 

Bpmeirical  Flower^  similar  In  the  number  of  parts  of  each  set,  St. 
SgmpttabmSf  same  as  gamopetalous. 
Sfmpode^  Sgmpodium,  a  stem  composed  of  a  series  of  superposed  branebaa  in  snefa 

a  way  as  to  imitate  a  simple  axis,  as  in  Grape-vine. 
Sg»a»th€r{tm  or  Syngtnedouif  where  stamens  are  united  by  their  anthers,  100. 
Bf%earpcmi  (fruit  or  pistil),  composed  of  several  carpels  coiwolidated  into  ona. 
&f/mom}fm,  an  equivalent  superseded  name. 
Bf»mpaU»u^  same  as  gamosepalooa. 
Bgtum  (artificial  and  natural),  182, 188. 
BffiUmaiic  Boianjf,  the  study  of  plants  after  tbdr  Unds,  9i 

roftetcMif,  wasting  or  shrivelling. 

TaSf  any  long  and  slender  prolongation  of  an  atgUL 

Taper-poimied^  same  as  acuminate,  54. 

rop-rooC,  a  root  with  a  stout  tapering  body,  32-85^ 

Tiumg,  dull  yellowbh,  with  a  tinge  of  brown. 

Tiuommjf,  the  part  of  botany  which  treats  of  daasiileatioa. 

Tegmm,  a  name  for  the  Inner  seed-coat. 

Tatdril^  a  thread-shaped  oigao  used  for  climbing,  40. 

TtrtU,  long  and  round;  same  as  eifUndrieal,  only  It  may  tap«. 

TermtMolf  borne  at,  or  belonging  to,  the  extremity  or  summit. 

Ttrmmoiogf  treau  of  technical  terms;  same  as  Qlonolog^^  VSL 

TtTfiau,  TemaUlyy  in  threes. 

TemtUaUf  In  checker^work. 

TVita,  the  outer  (and  usually  the  harder)  coat  or  shell  of  the  seed,  185. 

TtMtaeeom»f  the  color  of  unglazed  pottery.  * 

r<<rw-  (in  words  of  Greek  composition),  four;  as,  Tttracoccotu^  cftouTcoeidL 

Tttradffnamcmtf  where  a  flower  has  six  stamens,  two  shorter  than  the  four,  101. 

TttragomUf  fooiuangled.     Tetragjfnout,  with  four  pistils  or  styles.    Tetranurotu 

with  its  parts  or  sets  in  fours.    T^irandroua,  with  four  stamens,  100. 
Ttiratpore,  a  quadruple  spore,  169. 

no^flio/Ioroitf,  with  petals  and  stamens  faiserted  on  the  torus  or  Tknhwtm 
TkaOcpkffia^  ThaUcphyies,  166. 
Tkalbit,  a  stratum,  in  place  of  stem  and  hKvm^  Wk 
TUea,  a  ease;  the  cells  or  lobes  of  the  anthar. 
Tk§eapkar9^  the  stipe  of  a  carpel,  118. 
flora,  an  indurated  pointed  branch,  41,  49. 
T%nmmkapedf  slender  and  round  or  roundish,  like  a  thraad. 
IVsot,  the  opening  or  gorge  of  a  monopetalooa  ooroUa,  flee.,  whore  tha  bofte  and 

tiM  tabe  ioln,  and  a  litUe  below.  89^ 
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Tkyru  or  Thymu,  a  compact  and  pymmldal  pmlele  of  cymm  or  eymoles,  Tl, 
Tomentote^  clothed  with  matted  woolly  hairs  (tonuntum). 
Tongue-thaped,  long  and  flat,  bat  thiclLish  and  blunt 

Toothed,  furnished  with  teeth  or  short  projections  of  any  sort  on  the  maigin;  wed 
especially  when  these  are  sharp,  like  saw-teeth,  and  do  not  point  forwards,  6& 
Top-ihaptd,  shaped  like  a  top,  or  a  cone  with  apex  downwards. 
Torote,  Torulote,  Icnobby ;  where  a  cylindrical  body  is  swollen  at  Inteiralfl. 
Tonu,  the  recepUcle  of  the  flower,  81,  112. 
Trachea,  a  spiral  duct. 

Trachys,  Greek  for  rough;  used  in  compoonds,  as,  Traehffqfermout,  roagfa  SMded. 
Transverse,  across,  standing  right  and  left  instead  of  fore  and  aft 
7Vt-  (in  composition),  three;  as, 

Triadelphous,  sUmens  united  by  their  filaments  Into  three  bundles,  99. 
Triandrous,  where  the  flower  has  three  stamens,  112. 
Tribe,  178. 

Trichome,  of  the  nature  of  hair  or  pubescence. 

Trichotomous,  three-forked.    Tricoccow,  of  three  cocci  or  roundish  eaipds. 
Tricolor,  having  three  colors.    TricostaU,  having  three  ribs. 
Trictupidate,  three-pointed.     Tridentate,  three-toothed. 
Triennial,  lasting  for  three  years. 
Tri/arioua,  in  three  vertical  rows;  looking  three  ways. 
■Trijid,  three-cleft,  56. 

Trifoliate,  three-leaved.    TrifoMate,  of  three  leaflets. 
Trifurcate,  three-forked.    Trigonous,  three-angled,  or  triangular. 
Trigynous,  with  three  pistils  or  styles,  116.     Trijugaie,  in  three  pairs  {^gi^, 
Trilobed  or  Trilobate,  three-lobed,  56. 
Trilocubir,  three-celled,  as  the  pistils  or  pods  In  fig.  828-390. 
Trimerous,  with  its  parts  in  threes.    Trimorphism,  117.    Trimorpkie  or  Trmcr- 

phous,  ill  three  forms.  • 

Trinervate,  three-nerved,  or  with  three  slender  ribs. 
Triacious,  where  there  are  three  sorts  of  flowers  on  the  same  or  different  Individ^ 

uals,  a&  in  Red  Maple.    A  form  of  Polygamous. 
Tripartible,  separable  into  three  pieces.     Tripartite,  three-parted,  55. 
TripetcUous,  having  three  petals. 
Triphyllous,  three-leaved;  composed  of  three  pieces. 
Tripinnate,  thrice  pinnate,  59.     Tripinnatijid,  thrice  pinnately  cleft,  57. 
Triple-ribbed,  Triple-nerved,  &c.,  where  a  midrib  branches  into  three,  near  the  base 

of  the  leaf. 
Triquetrous,  sharply  three-angled;  and  especially  with  the  sides  concave,  like  a 
bayonet. 

Triserial,  or  Triseriate,  in  three  rows,  under  each  other. 

Tristichtms,  in  three  longitudinal  or  perpendicular  ranks. 

Tristigmatic,  or  Tristigmatose,  having  three  stigmas. 

TrisuTcate,  three-grooved. 

Tritemnte,  ^ree  times  temate,  69. 

Trivial  Name,  the  specific  name. 

Trochlear,  pulley-shaped. 

Trumpet-shaped,  tubular;  enlarged  at  or  towards  the  summit 

Truncate,  as  if  cut  of!  at  the  top. 

Trunk,  the  main  stem  or  general  body  of  a  stem  or  tree. 

Tube  (of  corolla,  &c.),  89. 

Tuber,  a  thickened  portion  of  a  subterranean  stem  or  branch,  provided  with  eye» 
(buds)  on  the  sides,  44. 

Tubercle,  a  small  excrescence. 

Tubercled,  or  Tuberculafe,  bearing  excrescences  or  pimples. 

Tubaeform,  trumpet-shaped. 

TtAertms,  resembling  a  tuber.     Tuberxferous^  bearing  tubers.    . 

Tubular^  hollow  and  of  an  elongated  form;  hollowed  like  a  pipe,  91. 
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TtMi^4mm$f  beuiDg  onlr  tnbnlar  flowers. 

Ftuueate,  coated;  invested  with  layers,  as  an  onion,  46. 

Turbmaie,  top-shaped. 

Turio  (plural  turumei)^  strong  young  shoots  or  suckers  springing  out  of  the  ground 

as  Asparagus-shoots. 
Tmwp^aped,  broader  than  high,  abruptly  narrowed  below,  36. 
Twimmg^  ascending  by  coiling  round  a  support,  39. 
Tptt,  the  ideal  pattern,  10. 
Typical,  well  exemplifying  the  charaqlteristics  of  a  species,  genus,  &c. 

Ukgmote,  growing  in  swamps. 

Umbel,  the  umbrella-like  form  of  inflorescence,  74. 

VmbtUate,  in  umbels.     UmbeUiferout,  bearing  umbels. 

UnUQet  {umbeUttla)^  a  secondary  or  partial  umbel,  76. 

UmbiUoaU,  depressed  in  the  centre,  like  the  ends  of  an  apple;  with  a  navel. 

UmbonaU,  bossed;  furnished  with  a  low,  rounded  projection  like  a  boss  (umbo) 

UwibraeuU/ormf  umbrella-shaped. 

Unarmed,  destitute  of  spines,  prickles,  and  the  like. 

Uncial,  an  inch  (iincia)  in  length. 

UndnaU,  or  Uncate,  hook-shaped ;  hooked  over  at  the  end. 

Under-tkrub,  partially  shrubby,  or  a  very  low  shrub. 

UndMlaUf  or  Undate,  wavy,  or  wavy-margioed,  55. 

UneqnaUif  pinnate,  pinnate  with  an  odd  number  of  leaflets,  65. 

Uugmeulate,  furnished  with  a  claw  (unguit)^  91. 

Uni^  in  compound  words,  one ;  as  Unicellular,  one-celled. 

Unijloroui,  one-flowered.     Unifoliate,  one-leaved. 

Unifoliolate,  of  one  leaflet,  59.     Unijugate,  of  one  pair. 

UmilaHaU,  one-lipped.     Unilateral,  one-sided. 

Unilocular,  one-celled.     Uniovnlate,  having  only  one  ovnk. 

Uniterial,  in  one  horizontal  row. 

Unisexnal,  having  stamens  or  pistils  only,  85. 

Uwitalted,  a  pod  of  only  one  piece  after  dehiscenoai 

Unmfmmetrical  Flowers,  86. 

Ureudaie,  urn-shaped. 

Utricle,  a  small  thin-walled,  one-seeded  fruit,  as  of  Groosefoot,  121. 

Utrienlar,  like  a  small  bladder. 

Vof/maU,  sheathed,  surrounded  by  a  sheath  {vagina), 

Vdve,  one  of  the  pieces  (or  doors)  into  which  a  dehiscent  pod,  or  any  similar  body 

splits,  122,  123. 
VoivaU,  Valvular,  opening  by  valves.     V abate,  in  estivation,  97. 
Variay,  176. 

Vateular,  containing  vessels,  or  consisting  of  vessels  or  ducts,  134. 
Vateular  CrypiogavM,  156. 
Vaulted,  arohed ;  same  nA  fornicate. 
Vegetable  Life,  &c.,  128.     Vegetable  anatomy,  129. 
Vtine,  the  small  ribs  or  branches  of  the  framework  of  leaves,  &c.,  49,  50. 
Veined,  Veiny,  furnished  with  evident  veins.     Veinleu,  destitute  of  veins. 
VeinkU,  the  smaller  ramifications  of  veins,  60. 
VtUUe,  furnished  with  a  veil. 
Vek^Mrn*,  velvety  to  the  touch. 
Vtmaivm,  the  veining  of  leaves,  &c.,  60. 
Venenate,  poisonous. 

Venote,  veiny;  furnished  with  conspicuous  veins. 
Vmiral,  belonging  to  that  side  of  a  simple  pistil,  or  other  organ,  which  looks  to- 

waids  the  axis  or  centre  of  the  flower;  the  opposite  of  dorsal;  as  the 
Venind  Buiwre,  106. 

Vmtncote,  inflated  or  swelled  oat  on  one  side. 

16 
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ViuUoiej  famished  with  reinlets. 

Vermicular,  worm-like,  shaped  like  worms. 

VemcUf  belonging  to  spring. 

Vernation^  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves  in  the  bad,  71. 

V€rmco8€j  the  surface  appearing  as  if  varnished. 

Verrucoses  wartv;  beset  with  little  projections  like  warts. 

Vertatile,  attached  by  one  point,  so  that  it  may  swing  to  and  fro,  101 

Vertex,  same  as  apex. 

Vertical^  upright,  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  lengthwise. 

Verticil,  a  whorl,  68.     VerticUlate,  whorled,  68. 

VerticiUofter,  a  false  whorl,  formed  of  a  pair  of  opposite  cymes. 

Vesicular,  bladdery. 

Vespertine,  appearing  or  expanding  at  evening. 

Vetteli,  ducts,  &c.,  134. 

VexiUary,  Vexillar,  relating  to  the 

VexiBum,  the  standard  of  a  papilionaceous  flower,  99. 

VUlotCy  shaggy  with  long  and  soft  hairs  ( ViUotUy), 

Vimineout,  producing  slender  twigs,  such  as  those  used  for  wicker-work. 

Vine,  in  the  American  use,  an}'  trailing  or  climbing  stem;  as  a  Qrape-vine 

Virescent,  Viridescent,  greenish ;  turning  green. 

Virgate,  wand-shape;  as  a  long,  straight,  and  slender  twig. 

ViscouM,  Viscid^  having  a  glutinous  surface. 

Vitta  (plural  ffitta),  the  oil-tubes  of  the  fruit  of  UmbellifeiiB. 

Viteliine,  ysUow,  of  the  hue  of  yolk  of  egg. 

Viviparifus,  sprouting  or  germinating  while  attached  to  the  parent  plant. 

Voluble,  twining;  as  the  stem  of  Hops  and  Beans,  39. 

Volute,  rolled  up  in  any  way. 

Wavy,  the  surface  or  margin  alternately  convex  and  ooncare,  66. 

Waxy,  resembling  beeswax  in  texture  or  appearance. 

Wedge-^aped,  broad  above,  tapering  by  straight  lines  to  a  narrow  baae^  63 

WheeUsKaped,  89. 

Whorl,  an  arrangement  of  leaves,  &c.,  in  circles  around  the  stem. 

Whorled,  arranged  in  whorls,  68. 

Wing,  any  membranous  expansion.     Wings  of  papilionaceous  flowers,  9S. 

Winged,  furnished  with  a  wing;  as  the  fruit  of  Ash  and  Elm,  flg.  300,  301 

Wood^  133,  142.     Woody,  of  the  texture  or  consisting  of  wood. 

Woody  Fibre,  or  Wood-CtOs,  134. 

Woolly,  clothed  with  long  and  entangled  soft  hairs. 

Work  in  plants,  149,  155. 

Xanthos,  Greek  for  yellow,  ased  :n  compounds ;  as  Xantkoearpm,  yellow-fraited. 

Zygomorphoui^  saki  of  a  flower  which  can  be  bisected  oolj  in  one  plane  into  stmila 
halves. 
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Thib  book  is  intended  to  famish  botanical  classes  and  beginners 
generally  with  an  easier  introduction  to  the  plants  of  this  country 
than  the  Manual^  and  one  which  includes  the  common  cultivated  as 
well  as  the  native  species.  It  is  made  more  concise  and  simple,  first, 
by  the  use  of  somewhat  less  technical  language ;  second,  by  the  omis- 
sion, as  far  as  possible,  of  the  more  recondite  and,  for  the  present 
purpose,  less  essential  characters ;  and  also  of  most  of  the  obscure, 
insignificant,  or  rare  plants  which* students  will  not  be  apt  to  meet 
with  or  to  examine,  or  which  are  quite  too  difficult  for  beginners; 
such  as  the  Sedges,  most  Grasses,  and  the  crowd  of  Golden  Rods, 
Asters,  Sunflowers,  and  the  like,  which  require  very  critical  study. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  small  volume  is  more  comprehensive  than 
the  Manualj  since  it  comprises  the  common  herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees 
of  the  Southern  as  weU  as  the  Northern  and  Middle  States,  and  all 
which  are  commonly  cultivated  or  planted,  for  ornament  or  use,  in 
fields,  gardens,  pleasure  groimds,  or  in  house  culture,  including  even 
the  eonservatory  plants  ordinarily  met  with. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  students  should  be  i&ble  to  use  exotic  as 
well  as  indigenous  plants  in  analysis ;  and  a  scientific  acquaintance 
with  the  plants  and  flowers  most  common  around  us  in  garden,  field, 
and  greenhouse,  and  which  so  largely  contribute  to  our  well-being 
and  enjoyment,  would  seem  to  be  no  less  important  than  in  the  case 
of  our  native  plants.  If  it  is  worth  while  so  largely  to  assemble 
around  us  ornamental  and  useful  trees,  plants,  and  flowers,  it  is  cer- 
tamly  well  to  know  what  they  are  and  what  they  are  like.  To  stu- 
dents in  agricultural  schools  and  colleges  this  kind  of  knowledge  will 
be  especially  important. 

One  of  the  main  objects  of  this  book  is  to  provide  cultivators, 

gardeners,  and  amateurs,  and  all  who  are  fond  of  plants  and  flowers, 

with  a  simple  guide  to  a  knowledge  of  their  botanical  names  and 
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stractnre.  There  is,  I  believe,  no  sufficient  work  of  this  kind  in  the 
English  language,  adapted  to  our  needs,  and  available  even  to  our 
botanists  and  botanical  teachers — for  whom  the  only  resource  is  to  a 
botanical  library  beyond  the  reach  and  means  of  most  of  these,  and 
certainly  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  those  whose  needs  I  have  here 
endeavored  to  supply,  so  far  as  I  could,  in  this  small  volume.  The 
great  difficulties  of  the  undertaking  have  been  to  keep  the  book  within 
the  proper  compass,  by  a  rigid  exclusion  of  all  extraneous  and  unneces- 
sary matter,  and  to  determine  what  plants,  both  native  and  exotic,  are 
common  enough  to  demand  a  place  in  it,  or  so  uncommon  that  they 
may  be  omitted.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  I  can  have  chosen  wisely  in 
all  cases  and  for  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  view  of  the  different 
requirements  of  botanical  students  on  the  one  hand  and  of  practical 
cultivators  on  the  other  —  the  latter  commonly  caring  more  for 
made  varieties,  races  and  crosses,  than  for  species,  which  are  the 
main  objects  of  botanical  study. 

But  I  have  here  brought  toget^r,  within  less  than  350  pages,  brief 
and  plain  botanical  descriptions  or  notices  of  2650  species,  belonging 
to  947  genera ;  and  have  constructed  keys  to  the  natural  families,  and 
analyses  of  their  contents,  which  I  hope  may  enable  students,  who 
have  well  studied  the  First  Lessons,  to  find  out  the  name,  main  char- 
acters, and  place  of  any  of  them  which  they  will  patiently  examine  in 
blossom,  and,  when  practicable,  in  fruit  also.  If  the  book  answers 
its  purpose  reasonably  well,  its  shortcomings  as  regards  cultivated 
plants  may  be  made  up  hereafter.  As  to  the  native  plants  omitted, 
they  are  to  be  found,  and  may  best  be  studied,  in  the  ManwU  of  the 
Botany  of  the  Northern  United  States,  and  in  Chapman's  Flora  of  the 
Southern  United  States. 

This  book  is  designed  to  be  the  companion  of  the  First  Lessons  in 
Botany,  which  serves  as  grammar  and  dictionary ;  and  the  two  may 
be  bound  together  into  one  compact  volume,  forming  a  comprehensive 
School  Botany. 

For  the  account  of  the  Ferns,  and  the  allied  families  of  Cryptoga- 
mous  Plants  I  have  to  record  my  indebtedness  to  Professor  D.  C. 
Eaton  of.  Yale  College.  These  beautiful  plants  are  now  much  cul- 
tivated by  amateurs;  and  the  means  here  so  fuUy  provided  for 
studying  them  will  doubtless  be  appreciated. 

Habvakd  Ukiybrsitt  Hrrbamuh,  Cambridge,  Mass., 

August  29,  1868. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  REVISION. 


Three  motiyes  have  dominated  the  course  of  this  revision ;  First, 
to  preserve,  so  far  as  possible,  the  method  of  the  original ;  it  is  still 
Asa  Gray's  botany,  and  the  reviser  has  attempted  nothing  more 
than  to  bring  it  down  to  date.  •  Second,  it  is  a  companion  to  the 
Manual,  and,  therefore,  the  nomenclature  is  made  to  conform  strictly 
with  that  volume ;  and  the  authorities  have  been  added  for  the  purpose 
of  identifying  the  names,  and  to  distinguish  them  from  other  systems 
of  nomenclature  which  are  now  advocated.  Third,  it  is  primarily  a 
Khool  book,  and  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  include  either  all  the 
wild  or  all  the  cultivated  plants  of  its  territory,  but  rather  to  consider 
those  species  which  are  most  readily  accessible  for  demonstration, 
and  which  are  most  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  beginner  in 
botany.  If  it  is  said  that  many  conspicuous  wild  plants  are  omitted, 
the  reviser  will  answer  that  all  such  plants  are  described  in  the 
Manual,  and  Chapman's  Flora  of  the  Southern  States,  while  there  is  no 
other  account  of  our  domesticated  flora.  Therefore,  in  cases  of  doubt 
as  to  the  relative  importance,  to  this  volume,  of  wild  and  cultivated 
species,  the  cultivated  rather  than  the  native  plants  have  been  inserted. 

A  preliminary  draft  of  this  revision,  through  the  family  Legumi- 
no8£,  was  made  by  Professor  Charles  R.  Barnes,  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  of  which  I  have  been  glad  to  avail  myself. 


L.  H.  BAILEY. 


CoBHBLL  UHivBRsmr,  Ithaca,  New  York, 
January,  1800. 
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AN  ANALYTICAL  KEY  TO   THE   NATURAL 

FAMILIES. 


A.  FLOWERING  or  PII£NOGAmOUS.    Pkmti  producing  truejlowen  and 

teeds.    (B,  page  25.) 
L   Akoiospsbmb,  those  platUs  bearing  ike  otndes  in  a  closed  ovary ;  eoty- 

UdoTis  normally  2  or  I  {includes  all  but  the  Pine  and  Cycad  famiHee), 

(H,  page  *M.) 
+   D1COTTLSDON8  OB  EzooBKS,  with  wood  in  a  circle  or  in  concentric 

annual  cirdes  or  layers  around  a  central  pith ;  netted-veined  leaves ; 

and  parts  of  the  flower  mostly  in  fives  or  fours.    Cotyledons  typically  2. 

(++  page  23.) 
0.   Polmetalvus  Division,  typically  viith  both  calyx  and  corolla,  the  latter  of 

wholly  separate  petals,    (OO,  page  17.    OOO,  page  21.) 
*  More  than  10  stamens,  more  than  twice  the  number  q^  the  sepals  or  divi- 
sions of  the  calyx,    (•  •  page  13.)  p^^. 

Stamens  monadelphoos,  united  with  the  base  of  the  corolla:  anthers  kid- 
ney-shaped, one-celled        ....       MALLOW  FAMILY,     85 
Stamens  monadelphoos  at  base:   anthers  two-celled:    leaves   twice 

pinnate MIMOSA  SUBF.    122 

Stamens  monadelphous  at  base  :  anthers  two-celled:  leaves  not  pinnate  — 
Leaves  with  Joint  between  petiole  and  blade,  which  is  translucent- 
dotted     (Citrus)  RUE  F.      96 

Leaves  without  a  joint  and  not  translucent4otted       CAMELLIA  F.     S4 
Stamens  not  monadelphous — 

Pistils  numerous,  but  imbricated  oyer  each  other  and  cohering  in  a 

mass  on  a  long  receptacle    ....       MAGNOLIA  F.      45 
Pistils  several,  immersed  in  hollows  in  a  top-shaped  receptacle, 

(Nelumbo)  WATER  ULY  F.      51 
Pistils  numerous  and  separate,  at  least  their  ovaries,  but  concealed 
in  a  hollow  fleshy  receptacle — 
Which  bears  sepals  or  bracts  over  its  surface:  leaves  simple, 

opposite CALYCANTHU8  F.    163 

Which  IS  naked  and  imitates  an  inferior  ovary :  leaves  alternate, 

compound (Rosa)  ROSE  F.    141 

Pistils  numerous  or  more  than  one,  separate,  on  the  receptacle  — 

Stamens  borne  on  the  calyx ROSE  F.    141 

Stamens  borne  on  tfie  receptacle  — 

Leaves  centrally  peltate :  aquatic  herb  (Brasenia), 

WATER  ULY  F.      51 
Leaves  peltate  near  the  margin :  woody  climber, 

MOONSEED  F.      48 
Leaves  not  peltate,  quite  entire :  trees  or  shrubs^ 

Spicy  anise-scented:    petals  numerous:   seed  solitarv, 

(niicium)  MAGNOLIA  F.      45 
Unpleasantly  scented  when  bruised :  petals  ()  in  2  ranks: 

seeds  several  .        .    CUSTARD  APPLE  F.      48 

Leaves  not  peltate :  herbs,  or  if  woody-stemmed  the  leaves 

are  compound CROWFOOT  F.     34 
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Pistils  (<u  to  ovary)  one  below  but  ^everal4obed  or  horned  at  tht  top — 
Not  fleshy  plants:  petals  unequal,  cut  or  cleft:   pod  1-celIed. 

many-seeded MIQNONErrE  F. 

Not  fleshy:  pod  several-celled,  several-seeded, 

(Nigella)  CROWFOOT  F.      U 
Fleshy  plants:  petals  equal,  narrow,  entire  FIG  MARIGOLD  F.    199 
Pistil  one,  completely  so  as  to  the  ovary,  which  is  — 

One-celled,  and  with  one  parietal  placenta,  or  otherwise  shfwnng 
that  the  pistil  is  of  a  single  carpel  — 
Shrubs  or  trees:  leaves  twice  pinnate  or  else  phyllodia:  fruit 

a  pod (Acacia)  PULSE  F.    116 

Shrubs  or  trees  :  leaves  simple  :  stone  fruit  (Prunus)  ROSE  F.    141 
Herbs ;  with  1-flowered   1-2-leaved  stems  :    leaves  peltate, 

(Podophyllum)  BARBERRY  F.      49 
Herbs;  with  flowers  in  racemes,  &c.:   leaves  not  peltate, 

CROWFOOT  F.      34 
On&<elled,  with  two  or  more  parietal  placental — 

Calyx  free  from  the  ovary :  stamens  on  the  receptacle  — 
Lcu&ves  punctate  with  pellucid  and  dark  dots,  opposite, 
entire         ....  ST.  JOHN'S-WORT  F. 
Leaves  not  punctate  — 

(3alyz  persistent,  of  5  unequal  sepals  ROCKROSE  F. 
Calyx  deciduous,  of  4  sepals :  petals  4, 

(Polatiisia)  CAPER  F.      68 
Calyx  falling  when  the  corolla  opens  or  l>efore : 
petals  more  numerous   than  the  (in  >stly  2) 

sepals POPPY  F.      M 

Calyx  coherent  with  the  ovary  — 

Fleshy  and  leafless,  often  prickly  plants  CACTUS  F.    195 
Leafy  herbs,  rough  or  bnstly,  the  hairs  soiuetimes 

stinging LOASA  F.     187 

Two-several-celled,  or  when  1-celled  the  ovules  not  parietal  — 
Leaves  punctate  with  both  dark  and  pellucid  dots,  opposite: 

ovary  superior  .       .ST.  JOHN'S-WORT  F.      81 

Leaves  punctate  with  pellucid  dots,  not  jointed  with  their 

stalk :  ovary  inferior      ....    MYRTLE  F.    175 
Leaves  punctate  with  pellucid  dots,  alternate,  jointed  with 

their  stalk  :  ovary  superior    ....     RUE  F.      98 
Leaves  ?iot  punctate  with  pellucid  dots,  and  — 

All  at  the  root,  in  the  form  of  pitchers  or  tubes, 

PITCHER  PLANT  F.      53 
All  at  the  root,  bearing  a  flytrap  at  the  end, 

SUNDEW  F.    173 
All  from  prostrate  rootstocks  or  tubers  under  water, 
mostly  peltate  or  rounded,  equal-sided, 

WATER  LILY  F.      61 
On  the  rootstock  or  tuber,  or  alternate  on*8tems,  unequal- 
sided,  succulent :  flowers  monoecious  BECfONIA  F.    193 
On  herbaceous  stems,  succulent :  pod  l-ce11ed, 

PURSLANE  F.      79 
On  woody  stems  {trees  or  shrtibs),  of  ordinary  cortfor- 
mation  — 
Stamens  on  the  receptacle,  mostly  in  6  clusters :  calyx 
valvate  in  the  bud:  stipules  (often  deciduous), 

LINDEN  F.      91 
Stamens  in  5  clusters,  one  on  the  base  of  each  petal: 
calyx  imbricated  in  the  bud:  no  stiptUen  — 
Ovary  superior,  5-celled  CAMELLIA  F.      84 

Ovary  partly  inferior,  becoming  one-celled  and 

one-seeded  ....     STORAX  F.    277 
Stamens  separate :    leaves   alternate,  mostly  with 

stipules PEAR  SUBF.    143 

Stamens  separate :  leaven  opposite  or  some  of  them 
scattered:  no  stipules  — 
Calyx  tube  or  cup  wholly  adherent  to  the  3-i&- 

celled  ovary  SAXIFRAGE  F.    164 

Calyx  cap  extended  beyond  tho  fr«e  or  adherent 

few-many-celled  ovary  LOOSESTRIFE  F.    177 
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•  •  Not  more  than  10  stamens^  crifso  not  more  than  twice  the  number  qf  '▲«■ 

the  Bepala  or  divisions  of  the  calyx, 
^Caiyx  free  from   the   two   or   more    eepctrate   or    nearly  separale 
ovaries. 
Woody  twiners,  with  dioBciouB  flowers,  separate  stamens  opposite  as 

man^  petals,  and  few  pistils  MOOMS£ED  F.      48 

Woody  twiners,  with  moncBcious  flowers,  nnited  stamens,  and  many 

pistils  in  a  head,  in  frait  scattered  in  a  spike  MAGNOLIA  F.     45 
Trees,  with  dicecious  ur  polygamous  flowers,  pinnate  leaves,  and  few 

winged  fmits QUASSIA  F.    101 

Trees,  with  dioecious  flowers,  or  herhs  with  perfect  flowers :  leaves 

pinnate,  pellucid-dotted,  strong-scented  or  aromatic    RUE  F.      98 
Herbs    or    shrubs:    leanes    not   peUucid-dotted .    flowers    chiefly 
perfect  — 
Succulent  or  fleshy  plants  :  pistUs,  petals,  and  sepals  all  equal  in 

number ORPINE  F.    170 

Not  succulent  nor  fleshy  thickened— 

Stamens  inserted  on  the  calyx :  lisaves  alternate, 

ROSE  F.  141,  &  SAXIFRAGE  F.    164 
Stamens  inserted  on  a  disk  adhering  to  bottom  of  the  calyx: 
leaves  opposite,  compound, 

(Staphylea)  SOAPBERRY  F.    108 
Stamens  inserted  on  the  receptacle  .  CROWFOOT  F.      34 

Calyx  free  from  the  single  {simple  or  compound)  ovary ;  i,e.  ovary 

superior. 
Stamens  of  the  same  number  as  the  petals  and  opposite  them — 
Anthers  opening  by  uplifted  valves :  ovary  simple,  1-celled, 

BARBERRY  F.      49 
Anthers  opening  lengthwise  — 

Ovaryl-celled,l-ovuled:  styles  5    .  LEADWORT  F.    271 

Ovary  l-celled,  ufith  several  ovules  on  a  central  placenta  — 
Style  and  stigma  only  one :  calyx  persistent, 

PRIMROSE  F.    273 
Style  or  stigma  cleft  or  lobed    .  PURSLANE  F.      79 

Ovary  o-celled,  with  several  ovules  in  each  cell, 

STERCULIA  F.      90 
Ovary  2-celled,  with  a  pair  of  erect  ovules  in  each  cell, 

VINE  F.    106 
Ovary  2~4-eelled,  with  one  erect  ovule  in  each  cell, 

BUCKTHORN  F.    104 
Stamens  when  of  the  same  number  as  the  petals  alternate  with  them, 
sometimes  tnore  numerous^  sometimes  fewer — 
Leaves  punctate  with  pellucid  and  dark  dots,  opposite,  entire: 

calyx  persistant      ...         ST.  JOHN'S-WORT  F.      81 
Leaves  punctate  with  large  pellucid  dots:  leaves  alternate  or 

compound RUE  F.      98 

Leaves  not  punctate  with  pellucid  dots  — 

Ovary  simple,  as  shown  by  the  style,  stigma,  and  single  pari- 
etal placenta    PULSE  F.    116 

Ovary  seemingly  simple,  1-celled,  1-seeded :  style  1, 

(Fumaria)  FUMITORY  F.      57 
Ovary  compound,  as  shown  by  the  number  of  cells,  placenta, 
styles,  or  stigmas — 
With  2  parietal  placentse,  but  2-celled  by  apartition  be- 
tween :  stamens  tetradynamous       MUSTARD  F.      68 
With  2  parietal  placenta,  and  1-celled:  stamens  6,  sepa- 
rate, not  tetradynamous  .  CAPER  F.      68 
With  2 parietal  placentae,  and  1-celled :  stamens  6  in  2  sets, 

FUMITORY  F.      57 
With  3   {rarely  5)    parietal  placentsB,  and  l-celled: 
stamens  not  6  — 
Stamens  inserted  on  the  calyx,  or  with  5  clusters  of 
gland^tipped  stamen-like  bodies, 

SAXIFRAGE  F.    164 
Stamens  on  the  long  stalk  of  the  ovary:   tendril 

climbers  PASSION-FLOWER  F.    189 

Stamens  on  the  receptacle  — 

Flower  irregular:  style  1     .        .     VIOLET  F.      71 
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Fhwer  regular :  Uyles  fforUnu — 

Styles  or  their  divisions  twice  as  many  as 
the  placentas :  leaves  glandular-bristly, 

SUNDEW  F.    173 
Styles  as  many  as  the  placentas :  leaves  awl- 
shaped  or  scale-shaped, 

TAACABISK  F.      81 

Style  and  stigma  one:   stamens  5:   leaves 

coriaceous      .       PITTOSPORUM  F. 

Style  and  stigma  one,  or  sessile  stigmas  3: 

stamens  not  5  R0CKR08E  F. 

With  one  cell,  one  erect  ovule,  and  3  styles  or  stigmas, 

CASI&W  F.    113 
With  one  cell  and  many  ovules  on  a  central  placenta, 

PINKF.      78 
With  two  cells  and  several  or  many  ovules  in  the  center, 
.    bat  becoming  l-ceUed :  stamens  4-12,  on  the  calyx, 

LOOSESTRIFE  F.    177 
With  tu>o  cells  and  a  single  hanging  ovule  in  each  cell— 
Flowers  ii  regular :  stamens  6  or  8,  diadelphous  or 
monadelphous :  anthers  opening  at  the  apex, 

POLYGALA  F.    114 
Fhwers  regular,  with  narrow  petals:    shrubs  or 
trees — 
With  alternate  simple  leaves  and  4  stamens 

with  anthers  WITCH-HAZEL  F.    174 

"^th  opposite  leaves  and  2  (rarely  3  or  4)  stamens, 

OUVE  F.    279 
WUh  more  than  two  cells,  or  w?ien  arUy  two  oalls  with  2 
or  more  oviUes  in  each  cell — 
Seeds  very  numerous  in  each  of  the  3-5  cells  of  the 
pod:  style  1:  stamens  on  the  receptacle, 

HEATH  F.    263 
Seeds  numerous,  or  few  on  a  staUc  bursting  out  of 
the  pod :  style  1 :  stamens  on  the  calyx, 

L00SE8TRIFB  F.    177 
Seeds  indefinitely  numerous:  styles  2  or  more,  or 
splitting  into  2 :  stamens  on  the  calyx, 

SAXIFRAGE  F.    164 
Seeds  several  or  few,  at  letut  tAe  ovules  3-12  in  each 
cell— 
Shrubs,  with  opposite  leaves  of  3  or  5  leaflets,  and 

a  bladdery  pod      BLADDERNUT  SUBF.    109 
Herbs,  with  alternate  or  radical  leaves  of  3  or 
more  leaflets :  flower  regular, 

(Oxalis)  GERANIUM  F.      93 
Herbs,   with  simple   alternate  leaves:   flower 

irregular        (impatiens)  GEBANIUM  F.      93 
Shrubs,  with  simple  leaves :  seeds  in  a  pulpy  aril, 

STAFF  TIffiE  F.    103 
Seeds  and  ovules  only  one  or  two  in  each  cell— 
Tree,  with  twice  pinnate  leaves,  and  anthers 
within  the  tube  of  united  filaments, 

MELIA  F.    101 
Shrubs  or  herbs,  with  stamens  monadelphous  only 
at  base,  and  aromatic-scented  leaves, 

GERANIUM  F.  93 
Herbs,  with  alternate  leaves,  mostly  of  pungent 
taste  and  odor,  no  tendrils  when  climbmg : 
stamens  separate  .  .  GERANIUM  F.  93 
Herbs,  with  alternate  and  compound  insipid 
leaves,  climbing  by  a  hook  or  tendril  in  the 
flower  cluster 

(Cardiospermnm)  SOAPBERRY  F.    106 
Herbs  (or  one  species  shrubby) ,  with  simple  and 
entire  scentless. leaves,  and  stamens  often 
slightly  monadelphous  at  the  base, 

FI4AX  F. 
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Shrubs  or  trees,  leaves  not  aromatiO'Sesnted :  'Aoa 
stamens  separate — 
Leaves  simple,  not  lobed :  fruit  a  small  berry, 

HOLLY  F.    102 
Leaves  simple,  not  lobed:  fruit  a  colored 
pod :  seeds  in  a  red  pulpy  aril, 

.  STAFF  TREE  F.    103 
Leaves   simple,   palmately-lobed    or  cleft, 

opposite  .  .     MAPLE  8UBF.    109 

Leaves  compound,  pinnate  or  digitate, 

SOAPBERRY  F.    106 
»-4-«>0s/ya;  wUh  tube  adherent  to  the  ovary,  i.e.  ovary  inferior. 

Tendril-bearing  herbs,  with  mostly  monoBolous  or  dicecious  flowers : 

stamens  commonly  only  3 GOURD  F.    190 

Not  tendrilrbearing  — 

Pod  many-seeded,  4-celled :  anthers  l-celled,  opening  by  a  pore : 

leaves  3-6  ribbed MELASTO&IA  F.    176 

Pod  or  berry  many-seeded :  anthers2-celled,  opening  lengthwise  — 
Styles  2-5,  or  one  and  2-cleft  .     SAXIFRAGE  F.    164 

Stvie  1 :  stigma  2^  lobed  or  entire,  EVENING  PRIMROSE  F.    179 
Pod  with  1-4  seeds,  and  ovary  with  more  than  one  ovule  in  each 

cell,  the  seed  inclosed  in  a  ^nlpy  aril    .    STAFF-TREE  F.    103 
^ruit  with  one  seed^  and  ovary  with  only  one  ovule  in  each  cell — 
Stamens  just  as  many  as  the  petals,  and  opposite  them, 

BUCKTHORN  F.    lOi 
Stamens  as  many  as  the  petals  and  alternate  with  them,  or 
sometimes  twice  as  many  — 
Style  only  one,  slender :  stigma  notched  or  4-lobed :  calyx 
with  its  tube  mostly  prolonged  more  or  less  beyond 
the  ovary:  herbs       .    EVENING  PRIMROSE  F.    179 
Style  only  one,  thick :  stigmas  6 :  calyx  not  at  all  con- 
tinned  beyond  the  ovary   .  GINSENG  F.    204 
Style  and  stigma  one:  trees  or  shrubs,  or  if  herbs  the 
head  of  flowers  with  corolla-like  involucre, 

DOGWOOD  F.    206 
Style  none :  sessile  stigmas  4 :  aquatic  herbs, 

WATER  MILFOIL  F.    176 
StyUs2-5  — 

Petals  4:  styles  2:  flowers  in  axillary  dnsten  in 
late  autumn:  shrub :  pod  2-lobed, 

WITCH-HAZEL  F.    174 
Petals  5:  styles  2-6:  flowers  oorymbed:  shrub  or 

trees PEAR  SUBF.    148 

Petals  5:  styles  2-6,  mostly  6:  flowers  umbelled: 

fruit  berry-like    .  .         GINSENG  F.    204 

Petals  r* :  styles  2 :  flowers  in  (mostly  compound) 
umbels:    fruit   dry,   splitting   into  2  closed 

pieces PARSLEY  F.    200 

00  Monapetalous  Division,  typically  udth  both  calyx  avid  corolla,  the  1<U- 

ter  united  more  or  less  into  one  pi^ce, 
*  Calyx  with  its  tube  adherent  to  the  ovary,  i.e.  superior,  or  ovary 

inferior. 
Flowers  collected  in  a  head  which  is  provided  with  a  calyx-like  involucre : 
anthers  s3mgenesions,  i.e.  united  into  a  tube  or  ring  around  the 

style,  only  4  or  5 COMPOSITE  F.    220 

Flowers  not  involucrate,  or  when  in  an  involucraie  head  having  the 
anthers  separate  — 
Tendril-bearing  herbs :  leaves  alternate :  flowers  usually  monoBcions 

or  dioBcions GOURD  F.    190 

Not  tendril-bearing:  flowers  commonly  perfect j  at  most  polygamous — 
Stamens  free  from,  tfie  corolla,  or  iif/htly  cohering  with  its  base  — 
Flowers  irregular:  stamens  with  the  6  anthers  and  some- 
times the  filaments  also  united        .        .  LOBELIA  F.    200 
Flowers  regular:  herbs,  with  some  milky  ]nlce :  stamens  onlv 

as  many  as  the  lobes  of  the  corolla    CAMPANULA  F.    261 
Flowers  regular :  shrubs,  or  evergreen  and  trailing :  stamens 
twice  as  many  as  lobes  of  corolla, 

WHORTLEBERRY  SUBF. 

•SAT*B  F.  F.  *  O.  BOT.  — 2 
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Stamens  borne  on  the  lube  of  the  corolla  and/ewer  t?ian  its  lobes,  paoi 
viz*  — 
One  to  three :  ovary  sometimes  3-ceUed,  bat  the  fruit  only 

l-celled  and  l-seeded  .        VALERIAN  F.    218 

Four,  two  of  them  shorter:  ovary  S^ielled,  but  two  cells 

empty:  fruit  1-eeeded    (UnnsBa)  HONEYSUCKLE  F.    208 
Four,  one  longer  and  one  shorter  pair :  ovary  l-celled :  fruit 

very  mauy-seeded    ....        0E6NERIA  F.    334 
Stamens  borne  on  the  corolla,  twice  or  more  than  twice  the  num- 
ber of  its  lobes,  more  or  less  monadelphous  or  fr-adelphous : 

leaves  alternate STORAX  F.    277 

Stamens  borne  on  the  tube  of  the  oorollat  just  as  many  as  its 
lobes :  leaves  opposite,  whorled^  crowded,  or  radical — 

VV^ith  stipules  entire MADDER  F.    214 

Without  true  stipules  — 

Ovary  1-ceUed,  l-seeded :  flowers  in  an  involucrate  head, 

TEASEL  F.    219 
Ovary  2-^celled  — 

2-celled,  the  fruit  twin :  leaves  entire,  in  whorls, 

MADDER  F.    214 
2-0-celled;    flowers  not  in  a  proper  head;   leaves 
chiefly  opposite,  often  toothed  or  compound, 

HONEYSUCKO:  F.     206 
d-celled:  leaves  mossy-crowded,  or  radical, 

DIAPEN8IA  F.    271 
•  •  Calyx  free  from  the  ovary,  i.e,  ir^eHor,  or  ovary  superior  — 
•t- Corolla  more  or  less  irregmar — 

Stamens  10  or  5,  distinct :  anthers  opening  by  a  hole  at  the  apex  of 

each  cell:  ovary  5-celled HEATH  F.    262 

Stamens  10,  diadelphous  or  monadelphous :  anthers  opening  length- 
wise: ovary  l-celled PULSE  F.     116 

Stamens  8  or  H,  diadelphous  or  monadelphous :  anthers  opening  by  a 

hole  at  the  apex :  ovary  2-celled  .        .  POLYGALA  F.     114 

Stamens  6,  diadelpnous :  the  middle  anther  of  each  set  2-celled,  the 

other  two  l-celled :  ovary  l-celled  FUMITORY  F.      67 

Stamens  {with  anthers)  6  — 

Ovary  deeply  4-lobed,  making  4  seed-like  fruits  or  pieces, 

(Echium,  etc.)  BORAGE  F.    301 
Ovary  not  divided  :  fruit  (mosthj  a  pod)  many-seeded  — 

Calyx  urn-shaped,  inclosing  the  pod,  which  is  2-celIed,  the 
top  separating  as  a  lid, 

(Hyoscyamus)  NIGHTSHADE  F.    311 
Calyx  6-cleft  or  5-parted:  pod  2^valved, 

(Verbascum)  FIGWORT  F.    318 
Stamens  {with  anthers)  A  or  2  — 

Ovary  l-celled  with  a  central  placenta,  bearing  several  or  many 

seeds:  stamens  2   ....       BLADDERWORT  F.    333 
Ovary  l-celled  with  2or^  parietal  placentas :  stamens  4,  didyn^ 
amous  — - 
Leafless  plants,  brownish  or  yellowish,  never  green,  with 

scales  in  place  of  foliage  .  BROOM  RAPE  F.    332 

Lec^y  plants y  with  ordinary  foliage  — 

Not  climbing:  seeds  minute,  wingless      GESNERIA  F.    334 
CUmbing:  seeds  winged    .  t         BIGNONIA  F.    335 

Ovary  2-celled,  many-ovuled :  pod  containing  very  many  flat  and 

winged  seeds :  woody  climbers  or  trees        BIGNONIA  F.    335 
Ovary  4-ceJled  (but  stigmas  only  2) :  many  flat  and  wingless  large 

seeds,  filled  by  the  embryo :  herbs      .        .  SESAMUM  F.    337 
Ovary  2-ceued,  many-seeded  or  few-seeded,  the  placenta  in  the 
axis  — 
Seeds  few  or  several  in  each  cell,  flat  and  borne  on  hook-like 
projections  of  the  placentes,  or  globular  on  a  cartilagi- 
nous ring :  no  albumen  .  ACANTHUS  F.    337 
Seeds  many  or  few  in  each  cell,  not  borne  on  hooks,  <fec.  .* 
embryo  in  albumen  — 
Corolla  2-lipped  or  very  irregular , 

FIGWORT  F.    318  (Also  8CHIZANTHUS.  318) 
CorolUi  reguUr  or  very  nearly  so     .  NIGHTSHADE  F.    311 
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Onry  2-4  celled,  rarely  1-ceIled,  with  only  a  riagle  oypIo  or  seed  pagb 
in  each  cell,  not  lobed    .....  VERVAIN  F.    339 
Orary  4-parted,  making  4  seed-like  pieces  or  nntlets  around  the 

sinsle  style MINT  F.    8^ 

-Corolla  regular. 

Stamens  more  numerous  than  the  divisions  of  the  corolla.    {Here, 
from  t?ie  cohesion  of  the  bases  of  t?ie  petcuSf  some  qf  thefolhuh 
ing,  ranked  as  polypetalous,  mav  be  sought)  — 
Leaves  twice  pinnate,  or  else  pnyllodia:  ovary  one,  simple, 

1-ceUed MIMOSA  SUBF.    122 

Leaves  simply  compound,  of  8  leaflets :  ovary  6-celled :  stamens 

10,  monadelphous  at  the  base        (Ozalls)  GERANIUM  F.      93 
Leaves  simple,  in  one  compound,  fleshy,  very  thick:    anthers  2- 

cellea :  pistils  as  many  as  lobes  of  the  corolla   ORPINE  F.    170 
Leaves  simple  or  lobed  or  divided :  stamens  indefinite,  monadel- 
phous :  anthers  kidney-shaped,  1-celled      .    MALLOW  F.     S6 
Leaves  simple,  not  lobed  or  divided,  nor  fleshy :  anthers  2<elled: 
pistil  compound,  more  than  X-celled — 
Anthers  commonly  opening  at  the  end :  stamens  on  the  re- 
ceptacle, free  or  nearly  free  from  the  corolla, 

HEATH  F.    262 
Anthers  opening  lengthwise :  stamens  on  the  corolla  or 
mainly  so :  trees  or  shrubs — 
Flowers  polygamous  or  dioecious:   stamens  separate: 

styles  4,  each  2-lobed     .  EBONT  F.    277 

Flowers  perfect :  stamens  more  or  less  monadelphous  or 
6-clustered  —    , 
Base  of  the  calyx  coherent  with  the  base  of  the  ovary, 

STORAX  F.    277 
Calyx  wholly  free  from  the  ovary      CAMELUA  F.      M 
Stamens  fewer  than  the  lobes  or  divisions  of  the  corolla — 
Four,  mostly  didynanums — 

Ovary  2-ceIled,  with  usually  many  ovules  in  each  cell, 

FIGWORT  F.    318 
Ovary  2-celled,  with  few  or  several  ovules  in  each  cell : 

seeds  flat  on  hooks  .  ACANTHUS  F.    337 

Ovary  2-4-celled,  with  a  single  ovule  in  each  cell, 

VERVAIN  F.    339 
Two  only  with  anthers,  and  two  abortive  ones :  ovary  deepW 

4-lobed (Lycopus)  MINT  F.    342 

Two,  exserted :  herbs,  or  some  exotic  species  are  low  shrubby 

plants       ....      (Veronica)  FIGWORT  F.    318 
Two  or  three :  shrubs,  trees,  or  woody  twiners      OLIVE  F.    279 
Stamens  (with  anthers)  as  many  as  the  lobes  or  divisions  of  the 
corolla  and  opposite  them  — 
Styles  or  stigmas  5 :  ovary  1-celled :  ovule  and  seed  solitary. 

LEADWORT  F.    2n 
Style  and  stigma  only  one  — 

Herbs :  ovary  1-celled  with  a  central  placenta :  seeds  few  or 

many  PRIMROSE  F.    273 

Trees  or  shrubs :  ovary  5-celled :  fruit  1-f ew-seeded :  petal- 
like scales  alternate  with  the  anthers  SAPODILLA  F.    276 
Stamens  {with  antfiers)  as  many  as  the  lobes  or  part«  of  the  corolla 
and  alternate  with  them  — 
Pistil  one  and  simple,  with  one  parietal  placenta :  fruit  a  legume 

orloment:  leaves  twice  pinnate  .  MIMOSA  SuBF.    122 

Pistils  as  many  as  the  lobes  of  the  corolla,  separate :  fleshy  plants, 

ORPINE  F.    170 
Pistils  several  or  many  as  to  the  ovary,  or  ovaries  deeply  lobed, 
the  lobes  or  pieces  making  so  many  separate  little  l-seeded 
fruits  or  akenes^  but  all  around  one  common  style  — 
Akenes  or  lobes  numerous  in  a  heap  or  several  in  a  circle, 

(Nolana)  CONVOLVULUS  F.    806 
Akenes  or  lobes  only  4  around  the  base  of  the  common  style  — 
Aromatic  plants,  with  opposite  leaves, 

(Mentha,  etc.)  MINT  F.    842 
Not  aromatic,  with  alternate  and  common ly  ronsch  leaves, 

BORAGE  F.    801 
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PUHU  2aato  their  ovarUa,  these  making  many-eeeded  pod$,  hut 
etigmas  and  often  styles  also  united  into  one  — 
Pollen  powdery  and  loose,  as  in  ordinary  plants,  not  in 

masses DOGBANE  F. 

Pollen  all  in  waxy  or  granular  masses,  usually  10,  and  ^ed 

in  pairs  to  5  glands  of  the  stigma  .      MILKWEED  F. 

Pistil  one,  with  a  single  compound  ovary  which  is  not  divided 

nor  deeply  lohed — 

Stamens  on  the  receptacle,  or  lightly  cohering  above  with 

what  seems  to  oe  the  corolla :  ovary  l-celled,  1-seeded, 

(Mirabilis)  FOUR-O'CLOCK  F.    358 
Stamens  on  the  receptacle,  or  nearly  so :  ovary  &-celled :  pod 

many-«eeded HEATH  F.    262 

Stamens  borne  on  very  base  of  the  4-8-parted  corolla :  the 
cells  of  the  ovary  just  as  many,  one  ovule  in  each :  no 
style :  berry-like  fruit  containing  as  many  little  stones, 

HOLLY  F.    102 
Stamens  plainly  borne  on  the  corolla  — 

Leaves  all  radical,  1-7-ribbed:  flowers  in  a  spike:  co- 
rolla thin  and  becoming  dry :  stamens  4 :  style  and 
stigma  one :  pod  2-celled,  rarely  3-celled,  opening 
transversely      ....        PLANTAIN  F.    3S6 
Leaves  on  the  stem — 

All  opposite  and  entire,  their  bases  or  petioles  con- 
nected by  small  stipules  or  a  transverse  stipu- 
lar  line :  ovary  and  pod  2-celled,  several-seeded, 

LOGANIA  F.    290 
AU  oppoeite  or  whorled  and  entire,  without  stipules  : 
ovary  and  pod  l-celled,  severdl-many^seeded  : 
placentas  parietal  — 
Juice  milky:  leaves  short-petioled, 

(AUamanda)  DOGBANE  F.    283 
Joloe  not  milky,  bitter :  stem  leaves  sessile, 

GENTIAN  F.    291 
AJUemate  or  some  opposite,  without  stipules :  ovary 
and  pod  1-celiea  with  2  parietal  placentts  — 
Smooth  marsh  or  water  plants:  leaves  round- 
heart-shaped,  entire,  or  of  3  entire  leaflets, 

GENTIAN  F.    291 
More  or  less  hairy  plants :  leaves  mostly  toothed 
or  divided:   style  2-cleft, 

WATERLEAF  F. 
Opposite,   no   stipules:    ovary  4-celled,   4-ovuled: 
stamens  4  :    style  not  3 -cleft, 

VERVAIN  F. 
Opposite  or  alternate,  simple  or  compound,  without 
stipules,  not  twining :  ovary  and  pod  3-celled: 
stamens  5 :  style  S-clef  t  at  the  apex, 

POLEMONIUM  F.    295 
Alternate,  pinnate  and  tendril-bearing,  lowest  leaf- 
lets imitating  leafy  stipules, 

(Cobsea)  POLEMONIUM  F.    296 
Alternate,  at  least  not  opposite,  withotU  stipules: 
stamens  6,  rarely  4:  ovary  2-6-celled — 
Four  cells  of  the  ovary  1-ovmed :  fruit  splitting 
into  little  nutlets :  flower-clusters  coiled, 

(Heliotrope)  BORAGE  F.    301 
Two  or  three  2-ovuled  or  four  1-ovuled  cells: 
seeds  large :  mostly  twiners, 

CONVOLVULUS  F.    906 
Two  or  rarely  more  many-ovuled  cells:  seede 
num.ifrous — 

Styles  2,  or  rarely  3,  or2-c1eft, 

WATERLEAF  F.    298 
Style  and  stigma  only  one, 

NIGHTSHADE  F.    311 
Leaves  none:   leafless  parasitic  twiners,  destitute  of 

green  herbage  ....    DODDER  8UBF.    730 
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000  ApetaiouB  Divition,  with  only  ow  series  of  true  JIarat  enselopes  rAoa 

{corolla  ahsent),  or  no  envelopes. 
*  Flowers  not  in  catkins.    (*  *  bottom  page  22.) 

Ovary  2-6-oe2/6d,  its  cells  containing  numerotu  ovules — 

mx-celled,  the  tube  of  the  calyx  coherent  with  its  surface  or  the 

lower  part  of  it ;  lobes  of  the  calyx  3  .     BIRTHWORT  F.    372 
FoniHselled,  the  tube  of  calyx  coherent  with  its  surface:  lobes  of 

calyx  and  stamens  4  (Ludwigia)  EVENING  PRIMROSE  F.    179 
Fiyfr-celled,  five-horned,  free  from  the  calyx :  stamens  10, 

(Penthorum)  ORPINE  F.    170 
Xhiee-celled,  free  from  the  calyx  of  5  sepals  white  inside: 

stamens  3       .        .        .     (MoUugo)  FIG  MARIGOLD  F.    199 
Two-celled  or  four-celled,  free  from  bat  inclosed  in  the  cup- 
shaped  calyx:  stamens  4,  

(RotaUi  Ammannia)  LOOSESTRIFE  F.    177 
Two-celled,  many  pistils  in  a  head:  no  calyx:  flowers  monoB- 

cious.    Tree    .       .       (liquidambar)  WITCH-HAZEL  F.    174 
Orary  1-2-celled,  several-ovuled  on  one  side  of  a  basal  placenta, 

(Cuphea)  LOOSESTRIFE  F.    177 
Ovary  or  ovaries  l-celled,  with  numerous  or  several  ovules,  on  parietal 
placentts;  calyx  free  — 
Caljrx  of  2  sepals:  placenta  2  .    (Booconia)  POPPY  F.      53 

Calyx  of  4  or  more  sepals:  placenta  1  .  CROWFOOT  F.     34 

Ovary  1-celled,  vjith  several  or  many  ovules  from  the  bottom  or  on  a 
central  placenta,  free  from  the  calyx  — 
Flowers  surrounded  by  dry  scarious  or  colored  bracts — 
Pod  opening  by  a  transverse  line  above  the  base, 

AMARANTH  F.    360 
Pod  splitting  from  the  top       .        .       .      KNOTWORT  F.    369 
Flotoers  not  surrounded  by  dry  or  colored  bracts — 

Stamens  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  ovaiy,      

CHICKWEED  SUBF.      73 
Stamens  inserted  on  the  calyx  KNOTWORT  F.    369 

Ovary  or  separate  {or  separable)  ovaries  l-celled,  toith  one  or  some- 
times two  or  three  ovules — 
Woody  plants,  parasitic  on  trees,  dioecions  .      MISTLETOE  F.    378 
Woody  or  partly  woody  climbers  by  their  leafstalks, 

(Clematis)  CROWFOOT  F.      84 
Trees  or  shrubs,  not  dimbinf^ — 

Lmyes  pinnate,  aromatic,  their  stalks  mostly  prickly:  pis- 
tils more  than  one  .  (Xanthoxylum)  RUET  F.      98 

Leaves  pinnate,  not  aromatic  nor  prickly:  pistil  one, 

(Fraxinus)  OLIVE  F.    279 
Leayes  simple,  beset  with  silvery  (rarely  coppenr)  scurf  or 

scurfy  down OLEASTER  F.    377 

Leaves  simple,  not  silvery-scurfy — 

Aromatic  or  spicy-tasted:    calyx  mostly  corolla-like: 

anthers  opening  by  uplifted  valves    LAUREL  F.    875 
Aiomatic-scentea :  no  proper  calyx:  anthers  not  open- 
ing by  valves    ....  SWEET  GALE  F.    392 
Not  aromatic:  juice  milky:  stipules  deciduous :  flowers 
in  a  closed  receptacle,  which  becomes  pulpy, 

(Fig)  FIG  SUBF.    385 
Not  aromatic,  and  juice  not  milky:  the  leaves  — 

Palmately  lobed  and  veined,  with  sheathing  stipules: 

no  evident  calyx        .        .    PLANK  TREE  F.    389 
ICostly  toothed,  feather-veined,  sometimes  also  with 
ribs  from  the  base :  calyx  free  from  the  ovary, 

ELM  SUBF.    384 
Entire:  calyx  coro11»-like  and  free  from  the  ovary : 

flowers  perfect  .  MEZEREUM  F.    376 

Entire  {rarely  toothed)  :  tube  (yf  calyx  coherent  with 
ovary  :  flowers  diieciously  polygamous  — 
Ovary  and  fruit  pear-shaped :  stif^ma  terminal, 

SANDALWOOD  F.    878 
Ovary  globular  or  oval :  stigma  running  down 
one  side  of  the  awl-shaped  style, 

(Nyssa)  DOGWOOD  F.    206 
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Herbs,  with  sheathing  stipnles  abore  the  tnmid  jointg  of  the  i*A«s 
stem :  leaves  alternate  ....    BUCKWHEAT  F.    387 
Herbs  f  with  t/ie  stiptUes  {\f  any)  not  in  the  form  of  sheaths — 
Pistils  numerous  or  seyeral :  calyx  commonfy  corolla-like : 

stipules  none CROWFOOT  F.      M 

Pistils  3  or  4 :  calyx  and  ooroQa  none :  flowers  perfect,  in  a 

spike PEPPER  F.    374 

Pistils  1-4,  inclosed  by  the  persistent  calyx:  leaves  alter- 
nate, pinnate  or  lobed,  with  stipnles, 

(Poterium,  etc.)  ROSE  F.    141 
Pistil  1,  with  2  hairv  styles  or  stigmas :   leaves  pahnately 

compound  or  cleft :  flowers  dicecious.     HEMP  SUBF.    386 
Pistil  only  one  :  leaves  simple  — 

Calyx  corolla-like  (white),  its  tube  coherent  with  the 
ovary:  flowers  perfect :  leaves  alternate, 

SANDALWOOD  F.    378 
Calyx  corolla-like,  free  from  the  ovary,  but  the  base  of 
its  tube  hardening  and  persistent  as  a  covering  to 
the  thin  akene,  making  a  sort  of  nut-like  fruit: 
style  and  stigma  simple     .     FOURr-O'CLOCK  F.    3S8 
Calyx  greeniihf  sometimes  colored  or  oorollarlike :  seed 
solitary  — 
Style  or  stigma  one  and  simple :  flowers  monoecious 

ordicBcious NETTLE  F.    384 

Styles  or  stigmas  2  or  S,  or  2-^-cleft :  flowers  mostly 
perfect  — 
Flowers  crowded  with  dry  and  scarious  bracts, 

AMARANTH  F.    300 
Flowers  without  imbriciUed  and  scarious  bracts — 
Leaves  chiefly  alternate,  often  toothed,  cleft, 

or  lobed  .  .  GOOSEFOOT  F.    363 

Leaves  opposite,  entire,       

CmCKWEED  SUBF.      73 
Calyx  none,  except  as  an  adherent  covering  to  the  ovary, 

without  lobes  :  aquatic      .  WATER  Mn^FOHi  F.    175 
Calyx  none,  the  flowers  in  catkin-like  spikes, 

(Piper,  etc.)  PEPPER  F.    374 
Ovary  2-10-ccWcd,  with  one  or  two  ovules  in  each  cell  — 

Aquatic  herbs,  with  3-4-celled  nut-like  little  fruits  in  the  axils  of 

the  leaves  or  bracts     ....  WATER  MILFOIL  F.    175 
Herbs,  shrubs,  rarely  trees,  with  monoocious  flowers,  3-celled 
ovary  and  3-lobed  pod :  the  ovules  and  seeds  single  or  a 
pair  hanging  from  the  summit  of  the  cell:  Juice  milky, 

except  in  the  Box,  etc SPURGE  F.    379 

Herbs,  with  stout  hollow  stems,  perfect  flowers,  and  10-celled 

ovary,  becoming  berry-like    .  .    POKEWEED  F.    367 

Shrubs  or  trees,  with  2-celled  ovary,  and  winged  fruit  {samara  or 
key)  — 
Of  two  keys,  joined  at  their  base  and  winged  from  the  apex, 

MAPLE  SUBF.    100 
Of  a  single  key,  winged  from  the  apex  or  almost  all  round : 

leaves  pinnate    ....  (Fraxinus)  OLIVE  F.    279 
Of  a  single  key,  thin-winged  all  round :  leaves  simple, 

ELM  SUBF.    384 
Bhruhs  or  trees  with  winglees  ^-Q-celled  fi^tit,  no  milky  juice, 
and  — 
Perfect  or  sometimes  diacious  flowers :  stamen*  4-9 — 

Ovule  hanging                              ...      HOLLY  F.    102 
Ovule  erect BUCKTHORN  F.    104 


Perfect  flowers  :  stamens  about  24,  white :  seeds  hanging, 

(PothergiUa)  WITCH-HAZEL  F. 


174 


•  Flowers  (all  monacious  or  diaciotis)  one  or  both  sorts  in  catkins  or 
catkin-like  heads. 
Twining  herb,  with  sterile  flowers  panicled,  and  fertile  in  a  short 

scaly  catkin  (strobile)    .  (Humulus)  NETTLE  F.    384 

Climbing  and  woody,  or  low  herbs,  with  mostly  perfect  flowers  in 

slender  spikes PEPPER  F.    374 

Parasitic  shrub,  on  trees :  fruit  a  berry         .       .    MISTLETOE  F     378 
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With  resinous  juice,  needle-shaped  or  scale-like  leaves,  and  a 

cone  (strobile)  for  fruit PINE  F.    476 

With  milky  ur  colored  juice,  sterile  flowers  in  spikes  or  ra- 
cemes and  fertile  in  catkin-like  heads  or  short  spikes, 
forming  a  fleshy  mass  in  fruit,  inclosing  the  akenes, 

FIG  8UBF.    886 
With  colorless  juice,  often  strong-scented  resinous-aromatic  bark, 
pinnate  leaves,  and  only  sterile  flowers  in  catkins, 

WALNUT  F.    890 
WUh  colorless  juice  and  simple  leaves — 

Both  kinds  of  flowers  in  short  catkins  or  heads :  fruit  waxy- 
coated,  berry-like  or  nut-like :  leaves  aromatic, 

SWEET  GALE  F.    902 
Both  kinds  of  flowers  in  scaly  catkins :  the  fertile  with  2  or  3 
flowers,  forming  winged  or  sometimes  wingless  akenes 
or  small  keys,  under  each  scale  or  bract, 

(Betula,  Alnus)  OAK  F.    882 
Both  kinds  of  flowers  in  catkins,  dioecious,  one  under  each 
scale  or  bract :  pod  filled  with  downy-tufted  seeds, 

WILLOW  F.    899 
Both  kinds  of  flowers  in  heads,  monwcioiis,  v)it?iotU  calyx  .* 
leaves  palmately-lohed — 
Fruit  of  many  two-beaked  hard  pods  in  a  head :  stipules 

deciduous    ....      WITCH-HAZElL  F.    174 
Fruit  a  head  of  dub^haped  hairy-based  nutlets :  stipules 

sheathing    ....         PLANE  TRElE  F.    889 
Both  kinds  of  flowers  or  commonly  onlv  the  sterile  in  cat- 
kins :  fruit  a  nut  in  a  scaly  cup,  or  our,  or  sac,  or  leafy- 

bracted  involucre OAK  F.    882 

++KoHOComiK]>OKB  OB  Endookks,  with  wood  in  separate  threads  scat- 
ter^ through  the  diameter  of  the  stem,  not  in  a  circle,  no  annual 
circles  or  layers ;  leaves  mostly  parallel-veined ;  and  parts  qf  the 
flower  almost  always  in  threes,  never  in  fives ;  cotyledon  1. 
0  PetaUndeous  Division,  loith  flowers  not  on  a  spadix,  and  perianth  or 
part  of  it  more  or  less  corolla4ike. 
Pistils  more  than  one,  mostly  numerous,  separate  or  nearly  so :  peri- 
anth of  3  green  sepals  and  3  colored  petals:  leaves  mosUy 
netted-veined  between  the  ribs  WATER  PLANTAIN  F.    454 

Pistil  only  one  as  to  the  ovary  — 

Perianth  adherent  to  the  ovary,  or  superior,  i.e.  ovary  ir^ferior — 
Flowers  dioecious :  stem  twining:  leaves  with  distinct  petiole 

and  blade,  the  veins  or  veinlets  netted  .        .  YAM  F.    480 
Flowers  dioecious  or  polygamous:  aquatic  herbs:  flowers 

from  a  spathe FROGBIT  F.    402 

Flowers  perfect  — 

Anthers  only  one  or  two,  borne  on  or  united  with  the 

style  or  stigma:  flower  if  regular     .     ORCHIS  F.    408 
Anther  only  one,  embracing  the  slender  style  but  not 
united  with  it,  2-celled :  flower  irregular, 

GINGER  8UBF.    410 
Anther  only  one,  free  from  the  style,  1-celled:  flower 

irregular  *    .        .       .        .  ARROWROOT  SUBF.    410 
Anthers  5  (one  abortive  filament  without  any  anther) : 

flower  somewhat  irregular  .  BANANA  F.    410 

Anthers  3,  turned  outwards:  filaments  either  separate 

or  monadelphous uiIS  F.    415 

Anthers  3,  fixed  by  the  middle :  flower  woollv  outside, 

(Lachnanthes)  BLOODWORT  F.    414 
Anthers  6,  all  the  stamens  being  perfect  — 

Epiphytes  or  air  plants,  except  the  Pineapple, 

PINEAPPLE  F.    414 
Terrestrial  plants,  chiefly  from  bulbs  or  oorms,  some 
from  tubers,  flbrous  roots,  or  rootstalks  — 
Perianth  woolly  or  much  roughened  outside, 

BLOODWORT  F.    414 
Perianth  not  woolly  or  roughened  without, 

AMARYLLIS  F.    4M 
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P§rianth  free  from  the  ovary  or  very  nearly  to — 

Bpiphytes  or  air  plants,  with  dry  and  often  seufr  laares, 

(Tillandsia)  PINEAPPLE  F.    414 
Stout  aquatic  herbs:  flowers  irregular  as  to  the  (coroUi^ 
like)  perianth  or  stamens,  or  both» 

PICKEREL  WEED  F.    408 
MoSB>like  aouatic  herb,  with  regular  flowers  .  MAYACA  F.    466 
TerreHrUU  herbs  or  eometimee  woody  plants,  not  rushMke 
or  ffrass-like  — 
Perianth  of  green  sepals  and  colored  petaU  wAtcA  ore 
distinctly  different — 
Styles  or  sessUe  stigmas  3,  separate:  petals  3,  not 
ephemeral:  leaves  netted-veined, 

(Trillium)  LILY  F.    4S1 
Style  and  stigma  one:  petals  3  or  2,  ephemeral, 

SPIDEKWORT  F.    4S8 
Perianth  with  all  6  {in  one  instance  only  4)  parts  colored 
alike  or  nearly  so  — 
Anthers  1-celled :  plants  mostly  climbing  by  tendrils 

on  the  petiole  .    SMILaJC  8UBF.    431 

Anthers  2-ceUed ULY  F.    431 

Terrestrial  or  aouatic  rush-like  or  grass-like  plants^  with 
small  regular  flowers  — 
Not  in  a  simple  scaly-bracted  head:  perianth  glxmia- 

,ceou8, RUSH  F.    406 

In  a  simple  spike  or  raceme :  flowers  bractless,  perfect : 

perianth  herbaceous  .       WATER  PLANlAlN  F.    4M 
In  a  simple  scaly-bracted  head  on  a  scape:  leaves  ail 
from  the  root  — 
Perianth  yellow,  the  inner  divisions  or  petals  with 
claws:    flowers  perfect:    pod  1-ceiled,  many 
seeded,  the  placentie  parietal, 

YELLOW-EYED  GRASS  F.    406 
Perianth  whitish:   flowers  monoecious  or  dioecious: 

pod  2-3-celled,  2--3-8eeded    .     PIPEWORT  F.    4B6 
00  Spadiceota  Division^  with  flowers  on  a  spadix  or  fleshy  spike,  perU 

anth  none  or  not  corolla^ike,  and  no  glumes. 
Trees  or  woody  plants  with  simple  trunks  caudex^  or  stock  — 

Leaves  persistent,  long-petioled,  fan-shaped  and  plaited orp^Dnftte : 

spadix  branched :  floral  envelopes  of  3  or  6  parts    .  PALM  F.    463 
Leaves  undivided,  lonp-linear  and  stiff  .  .  SCREW  PINE  F.    462 

Immersed  aquatics,  branching  and  leafy  .    PONDWEED  F.    407 

Small  or  minute  free-floating  aquatics,  with  no  distinction  of  stem  and 

foliage DUCKWEED  F.    407 

Reed-Hke  or  Flag-like  marsh  herbs,  with  linear  and  sessile  nerved  leaves  — 
Flowers  naked  in  the  spike:  no  distinct  perianth  CAT-TAIL  F.    461 

Flowers  with  a  6-parted  perianth    .  (Acorns)  ARUM  F.    407 

Terrestrial  or  marsh  plants,  with  leaves  of  distinct  blade  and  petiole,  the 

veins  netted ARUM  F.    407 

OOO  OlumaceouA  Division,  with  flowers  enveloped  by  glumes  (chaffy 
bracts),  and  no  manifest  perianth. 
Ovary  3-celled  or  l-oe11ed  with  3  parietal  placentie,  becoming  a  pod, 
8-many-seeded :  flowers  with  a  regular  perianth  of  six  glumaceous 
divisions.  In  structure  of  the  flower  most  like  the  Luy  Family ; 
but  the  glumaceous  perianth  and  the  herbage  imitate  this  division, 

RUSH  F.    406 
Ovary  1-celled,  1-ovuled,  in  fruit  an  akene  or  grain.    True  gluma- 
ceous plants  ;  the  glumes  being  bracts — 
Glumes  single,  bearing  a  flower  in  the  axil  SEDGE  F.    460 

Glumes  in  pairs,  an  outer  pair  for  the  spikelet,  an  inner  pair  for 

each  flower GRASS  F.    467 

II.  Gtmnospkrmr,  without  proper  pistil,  the  ovules  naked  on  a  scale  or 
on  the  end  of  a  short  axis :  cotyledons  often  more  than  two  in  a 
whorl. 
With  palm-like  columnar  trunks  or  corn-like  stock,  and  pinnate 

^talm-like  foliage CYCAD  F.    480 
ranching  trunks,  and  simple,  mostly  needle-shaped,  linear,  or 
scale-like  entire  leaves PINE  F.    476 
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B.  FLOWEBLB88  OB  CRTPTOQAMOUS.    PlanU  not  producing  flaw-  faos 
en,  propagated  by  spores. 
With  many-jointed  stems  and  no  leares,  except  the  united  scales  or 
teetu  that  form  a  sheath  or  ring  at  each  joint :  spore  cases  in  a 

terminal  head  or  spike H6RSETAIL  F.    486 

With  ample  leaves  often  conipourkd,  all  from  a  rootstock  or  trunk, 
ana  bearing  the  minute  spore  cases — 
Herbage  circulate,  or  rolled  up  in  the  bad  FERN  F.    486 

Herbage  erect  (not  rolled  up)  as  it  unfolds, 

ADDER'S  TONGUE  FERN  F.    601 
WUh  scale-shaped,  linear,  or  awl-shaped  and  wholly-  simple  leaves 
thickly  set  on  the  leqfy  stems :  spore  cases  in  the  axil  of  some 
of  them^ 

Spores  aU  of  one  kind CLUB  MOSS  F.    501 

Spores  of  two  unlike  klnda  SELA6INELLA  F.    603 


APPARENT  EXCEPTIONS  TO  THE  CLASSIFICATORY  SCHEBIE. 


1.  Key  to  those  exogens  which  from  their  foliage  might  perhaps  be  mis- 
taken for  endogens. 

Pistils  indefinitely  numerous :  herbs,  polypetalous.  

(Myosums  and  some  species  of  Ranunculus)  CROWFOOT  F.      34 
Fistils  3-12,  separate  — 

Leaves  peltate  or  round  jieart-ehaped :  aquatic,  polypetalous, 

Leayes  heart-shaped  :  marsh  plants,  apetalous,  also  destitute  of 

calvx PEPPER  F.    374 

Leaves  thick  and  fleshy:  polypetalous  or  some  few  raonopeta- 

lous :  flowers  completely  symmetrical  .  ORPINE  F.    170 

Pistil  one,  but  the  ovary  deeply  3-20-lobed  or  horned  and  style  sepa^ 
rate :  leaves  thick  and  fleshy :  polypetalous, 

FIG  MARIGOLD  F.    199 
Pistil  one,  the  ovary  4-lobed,  and  sessile  stigmas  separate:  leaves 

slender:  aquatics WATER  MILFOIL  F.    175 

Pistil  one :  ovary  not  lobed :  polypetalous  — 

Petals  usually  very  nmnerous :  ovary  many-celled,  many-seeded : 

aquatics WATER  LILY  F.      51 

Petals  with  the  sepals  usually  very  numerous:  style  1:  ovary 
1-celled,  many-ovnled:   fleshy,  leafless  plants, 

CACTUS  F.    195 
Petals  and  styles,  also  the  stamens  5:  ovary  1-celled,  1-oviiled, 

LEADWORT  F.    271 
Petals  6:  stvles  2  or  3:  ovary-  1-celled,  many-ovuled,  free  from 

the  calyx:  leaves  opposite  (Dianthus,  etc. )  PINK  F.      73 

Petals  5 :  styles  2 :  ovary  Celled,  2-ovuled :  teeth  of  the  calyx  on 
its  summit:  leaves  alternate, 

(Eryngium,  etc.)  PARSLEY  F.    200 
Petals  5  or  3 :  style  only  one,  not  lobed — 

Calyx  free    from   the   1-celled    simple    ovary  :    stamens 
numerous 

(Acacias  with  phyllodia)  MIMOSA  SUBF.    122 
Calyx  adherent  to  the  several-celled  ovary :  stamens  H  or  10, 

MELASTOMA  F.    176 
Pistil  only  one,  both  as  to  ovary  and  style :  monopetalous  — 
Stamens  5 :  style  3-cleft  at  the  apex :  pod  3-celled, 

POLEMONIUM  F.    295 
Stamens  4 :  style  and  stigma  one :  corolla  4-clef  t,  dry  and  scari- 

ous:  pod  2H3elled:  leaves  ribbed    .  PLANTAIN  F.    866 

Stamens  8  or  10:  style  and  stigma  one:  corolla  becoming  dry 

and  scarions :  leaves  narrow  (Heaths)  HEATH  F.    262 

Pistil,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  an  open  scale,  or  none, 

GYMNOSPERMS.    476 
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2.  Key  to  tho9e  endoffens  which  frwn  their  foliagt  might  be  mistaken  for  taqm 
exogens. 
Flowers  spiked  on  a  spadiz,  and  with  a  prominent  spathe  ARUM  F.    457 
Flowers  not  on  a  spadix :  nistils  several  or  many:  calyx  and  corolla 

distinctly  different       ...        WATER  PLANTAIN  F.    4M 
.^flotDen  not  on  a  spadix :  pistil  only  one  — 

Calyx  coherent  with  the  ovary :  flowers  diceciotu  or  polygamous — 
Terrestrial  plants,  twiners :  small  flowers  in  racemes,  spikes, 

or  panicles TAM  F.    430 

Aquatic  plants :  flowers  from  a  spathe  .       .   FROGBIT  F.    402 
Calyx  free  from  the  ovary  — 

Aquatic  herhs :  flowers  more  or  less  Irregular,  from  a  sort 

of  spathe PICI&REL  WEED  F.     452 

Terrestrial  herbs,  not  climbing:  anthers  2-celled 

(Trillium,  etc.)  LILY  F.    431 
Terrestrial  and  mostly  twining  shrubs  or  herbs,  with  tendrils 

on  the  petiole:  anthers  l-celled    .      SlilLAX  SUBF.    431 


SIGNS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 


Thb  Sion  AHD  Abbbxyiations  employed  in  this  work  an  few.    The 

signs  are:  — 

0  for  an  annual  plant. 

(D  lor  a  biennial  plant. 

'U  for  a  perennial  plant. 

The  signs  for  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds  are  used  for  feet,  inches, 
and  lines,  the  latter  twelve  to  the  inch.  Thus  1^  means  a  foot  in  length 
or  height,  &c. ;  2',  two  inches ;  5",  five  lines,  or  five-twelfths  of  an  inch. 

The  dash  between  two  figures,  as  6- 10  means  from  five  to  ten,  &c. 

The  character  ao  means  many. 

Fl.  stands  for  fiowers  or  flowering. 

Cult,  stands  for  cultivated. 

Nat.  stands  for  naturalized. 

K.,  £.,  S.,  W.  stand  for  North,  East,  South,  and  West. 

The  geographical  abbreviations,  such'as  Eu.  for  Europe,  and  the  com- 
mon abbreviations  for  the  names  of  the  States,  need  no  particular  expla- 
nation. 

Species  printed  in  heavy-faced  Roman  type  are  indigenous  to  some 
psrt  of  our  territory  (the  U.  S.,  East  of  the  100th  meridian). 

Those  in  heaify-fdced  halie  type  are  not  indigenous  to  this  territory,  and 
they  exist  in  our  region  only  in  cultivation  or  as  introduced  weeds. 

The  species  and  varieties  in  small  capital  Roman  letters  are  hor- 
ticnltoral  forms  or  hybrids.  When  in  parenthesis,  they  are  simply 
synonyms. 

Ptonunciation.  —  In  accordance  with  the  usage  in  Gray^s  botanies,  it 
is  mtended  that  the  Latin  names  in  this  volume  shall  be  pronounced  after 
the  EngliBh  method.  The  accent  marks  designate  both  the  accentuation 
(or  most  emphatic  syllable),  and  the  length  of  the  vowel.  The  grave  (') 
designates  a  long  vowel,  and  the  acute  (')  a  short  one.  The  letters  ai, 
like  to,  representing  the  Greek  ending  -oefdijt,  should  properly  be  pro- 
nonnced  separately.  If  the  i,  in  this  case,  is  the  penultimate  syUable 
(next  to  the  last) ,  it  should  be  pronounced  long,  as  in  prino-idea,  tune<h 
^;  but  if  it  is  the  antepenultimate  (third  syllable  from  the  end),  it  1b 
pronounced  short,  as  rhombo-idea.  In  names  derived  from  dioicui  and 
siofiofoiw  (diodciouB  and  monoacious),  diistk  true  diphthong,  as  in  choie§, 
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The  diphthong  aii  is  given  its  customary  English  sound.  The  pupil  should 
bear  in  mind  that  the  final  e  in  the  names  of  plants  should  always  be 
pronounced  (taking  the  sound  of  short  <),  as  in  oj^nd-Ie,  vuZy^re, 
commu-ne. 


STATISTICS   OF  THE  REVISION. 

Number  of  families 141 

Number  of  genera 1029 

Number  of  indigenous  species 1784 

Number  of  extrarlimital  species  (or  reputed  species)    .        .        .       1419 
Total  species S208 

Making  a  total  gain  over  the  first  edition  of  82  genera  and  668  species. 


NOMENCLATURE. 


The  first  part  of  the  name  of  a  plant  designates  the  genus  to 
which  it  belongs,  or  is  generic;  the  second  part  belongs  to  the 
particular  species,  or  is  specific;  but  both  words  are  necessary 
for  the  designation  of  the  plant  or  species.  The  literature  of 
systematic  botany  is  so  voluminous,  however,  that,  in  order  to 
identify  the  plant  names  and  to  aid  in  tracing  them  to  their 
origins,  it  is  necessary  to  cite*  the  author  of  the  name  along  with 
the  name  itself.  In  accordance  with  the  method  in  Gray's 
botanies,  this  author  is  understood  to  be  the  one  who  first  used 
the  two  names  together ;  that  is,  he  is  the  author  of  the  com- 
plete name  or  combination  and  not  necessarily  of  either  part 
of  it  The  full  names  of  the  authors  most  frequently  cited  in 
this  book  are  here  given : 

Adah8.  —  Michel  Adanson,  1727-1806.    France. 

A.  DC.  -<  Alphonse  De  Candolle,  1806-1803.    Switzerland.    (See  DC.) 

AiT.  —  WiUiam  Alton,  1731-1793.    England. 

Ait.  f.  —  William  Townsend  Alton,  the  son,  1766-1840.    England. 

All.  —Carlo  AUioni,  1726-1804.     Italy. 

Andr.  —  Henry  C.  Andrews,  author  of  The  Botanists  Bepositary  at  the 
opening  of  the  century.    England. 

Ajw.  —  George  Arnold  Walker  Arnott,  1700-1868.    Scotland. 

Bakxr. — John  Gilbert  Baker,  1834-  ,  keeper  of  the  Herbarium  of 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  England. 

BiRT.  —  William  F.  C.  Barton,  1787-1856.     Pennsylvania. 

Babtr.,  Bartram.  —  William  Bartram,  1730-1823.    Pennsylvania. 

Beauy.  —  Ambroise  Marie  Francois  Joseph  Palisot  de  Beauvois,  1766- 
1820.    France. 

Bbck  — Lewis  C.  Beck,  1708-1863.     New  York. 

Bkxth.  —George  Bentham,  1800-1884.    England. 

Bkxth.  &  Hook. — Bentham  (George)  and  Hooker  (J.  D.),  authors  of 
Genera  Plantarum,     England. 

Bernii.  —  Johann  Jacob  Bemhardi,  1774-1860.    Prussia. 

BiEB. — Friedrich  August  Marschall  von  Bieberstein,  1768-1826.  Ger- 
many. 

BiGSL.  — Jacob  Bigelow,  1787-1870.     Massachusetts. 

Blcme  —  Karl  Ludwig  Blume,  1706-1 862.     Holland. 

BoiM.  —  Edmond  Boissier,  1810- 1 886.     Switzerland. 

Bojbr  —  W.  Bojer,  1800-1866,  author  of  a  Flora  of  Mauritius.    Austria. 

Britton  —  Nathaniel  Lord  Britton,  Professor  in  Columbia  College.  New 
York. 

Broko.  —  Adolphe  Theodore  Brongniart,  1801-1876.    Franoe. 
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BuoKLBT  —  Samuel  Botsfoid  Buckley,  1809-1884.    United  States. 

BuvoB  —  Alexander  von  Bunge,  1803-1890.    Russia. 

Cabb.  —  Elie   Abel  Carri^re,  a  contemporaneous  botanist  and  horti^ 

culturist.     France. 
Cass.  — Alexandre  Henri  Gabriel  Cassini,  Comte  de,  1781-1832.    France. 
Cay. — Antonio  Jos^  Cavanilles,  1745-1804.     Spain. 

C.  DC.  — Casimir  De  CandoUe,  1836-        .    Switzerland.    (See  DC.) 
Cbrv.  —  Vicente  Cervantes,  1769(  ?)-1829.    Mexico. 

Cham.  —  Adalbert  von  Chamisso  (poet  and  naturalist),  1781-1838.  Ger- 
many. 

Chapm. — Alvan  Wentworth  Chapman,  a  contemporaneous  botanist  of 
Florida,  1809-        .    Massachosetts. 

Chois.  —  Jacques  Denys  Choisy,  1799-1869.    Switzerland. 

Curt.  — William  Curtis,  1746-1799.    England. 

Curtis.  —  Moses  Ashley  Curtis,  1808-1873.    North  Carolina. 

DC.  —  Augustin  Pyramus  De  Candolle,  1778-1841.  Switzerland,  Pro- 
jector of  the  Prodromus,  and  head  of  a  renowned  family.  Al- 
phonse  De  Candolle,  the  son,  and  Casimir  De  Candolle,  the  grandson, 
are  quoted  in  this  book. 

Decitb.— Joseph  Decaisne,  1809-1882.    France. 

Dbsf. — Ren6  Louiche  Desfontaines,  1750-1833.    France. 

Desv.  —  Augustin  Nicaise  Desvaux,  1784-1856.    France. 

Don  — George  Don,  1798-1866.    England. 

D.  Don  —  David  Don,  brother  of  George,  1800-1841.    Scotland. 
DoKN  —  James  Donn,  author  of  Hortus  CatUabrigiensis.    England. 
Douglas  —  David  Douglas,  1799-1834;  collector  in  N.    W.   America. 

Scotland. 

Duchbsnb  —  Antoine  Nicolas  Duchesne,  1747-1827.    France. 

DuMORT.  —  Barth61emy  Charles  Dumortier,  1797-1878.    Belgium. 

DuNAL  — Michel  Felix  Dunal,  1789-1866.    France. 

Ehrh.  — Friedrich  Ehrhart,  1742-1796.    Germany. 

Ell.  — Stephen  Elliott,  1771-1830.     South  Carolina. 

Ellis— John  Ellis,  1711-1776.    England. 

Enoblm.  —  George  Engelmann,  1809-1884.    Missouri. 

Feb  —  Antoine  Laurent  ApoUinaire  F6e,  1789-1874.    France. 

FiscH.  —  Friedrich  Ernst  Ludwig  von  Fischer,  1782-1864.    Russia. 

FoRST.  —  Johann  Reinhold  Forster,  1729-1798.  Germany.  (Also  Geoig 
Forster,  the  son). 

Fb(bl. — Joseph  Aloys  Frcslich,  1766-1841.    Germany. 

Gaertm. — Joseph  Gaertner,  1732-1791.    Germany. 

Gaud. — Charles  Gaudichaud-Beaupr6,  1789-1864.    France. 

Gm el.  —  Samuel  Gottlieb  Gmelin,  1743-1774.    Russia. 

Gbay  —  Asa  Gray,  1810-1888.    Harvard  University.    Massachusetts. 

Griseb.,  Gris.  —  Heinrich  Rudolph  August  Grisebach,  1814-1879.  Ger- 
many. 

Hasbk. — Justus  Karl  Hasskarl,  1811-        .    Germany. 

Haw.  —Adrian  Hardy  Haworth,  1772-1833.    England. 

HBK.  —  Friedrich  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  1796-1869.  Germany. 
Aim6  Bonpland,  1773-1868.  France.  Karl  Sigismund  Kunth, 
1788-1860.    Germany. 

Herb.  —  William  Herbert,  1778-1847.    England. 

HoFFM.  —  Georg  Franz  Hoffmann,  1761-1826.    Germany. 

Ho6k.  —  William  Jackson  Hooker,  1786-1865.    England. 

Hook.  f.  —  Joseph  Dalton  Hooker,  the  son,  1817-        .    England. 

HoRT.  —  Used  to  designate  names  of  horticultural  or  garden  origin. 

Jaoq.  —  Nicolaus  Joseph  Jacquin,  1727-1817.    Austria. 

Juss.  —  Antoine  Laurent  Jussieu,  1748-1836,  the  first  to  introduce  the 
natoral  families  of  plants.    France. 
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Kbs— JohnBellenden  Ker  (or  Gawler)      ?    -1871.    Bo^^d. 

Klatt  —  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Klatt,  a  contemporaneous  botanist.    Qer- 

many. 
Koch— Karl  Koch,  1809-1879.     Germany. 
KmrTH  — SeeHBK. 
Lax.— Jean  BapUate   Antoine  Pierre  Monnet   Lamarck,    1744-1829, 

author  of  the  Lamarckian  philosophy  of  organic  evolution.    France. 
Le  Contb — John  Eaton  Le  Conte,  1784-1860.    Pennsylvania. 
Lbdeb.  —  Karl  Friedrich  von  Ledebour,  1786-1851.     Bnssia. 
Lbhx. — Johann  Geoig  Christian  Letunann,  1792-1860.    Germany. 
Lbh.  —  Charles  Lemaire,  1 800-1871.     Belgium. 
L'flBR.  —  C.  L.  L^Heritier  de  Brutelle,  1746-1800.    France. 
LiMDEN  —  J.  Linden,  1817-        .    Belgium. 
LiHDL.— John  Lindley,  1799-1865.    England. 
Link  —  Heinrich  Friedrich  Link,  1767-1851.     Germany. 
LufH. — Carolos  Linnaeus  (Carl  von  Linn6),  1707-1778,  the  "Father  of 

Botany,*'  and  author  of  binomial  nomenclature.    Sweden. 
Lnm.  f.  —  Carl  von  Linn6,  the  son,  1741-1783.    Sweden. 
LoDD.  —  Conrad  Loddiges,  nurseryman  near  London,  in  the  early  part  of 

this  century. 
LoisBL.  —  Jean    Louis    Auguste  Loiseleur-Deslongchampe,    1774-1849. 

France. 
LouB.  — Juan  Loureiro,  1715-1796,  Missionary  in  China.    Portugal. 
Marsh.  —  Humphrey  Marshall,  1722-1801.    Pennsylvania. 
Maxim.  —  Karl  Johann  Maximowicz,  1827-1891.     Russia. 
Mbisn.  —  Karl  Friedrich  Meisner  (or  Meissner) ,  1800-1874.    Switzerland. 
Met.  — Ernst  Heinrich  Friedrich  Meyer,  1791-1851.    Prussia. 
MicHx. — Andr6  Michaux,  1746-1802.   France,  but  for  ten  years  a  resident 

in  North  America. 
MicHx.  f .  —  Francois  Andr6  Michaux,  the  son,  1770-1855.    France. 
Mill.  —  Phillip  Miller,  1691-1771.    Garden^uthor  of  Chelsea,  England. 
MiQ.— Friedrich  Anton  Wilhelm  Miquel,  1811-1871.     Holland. 
MoBHCH  —  Konrad  Moench,  1744-1805.     Germany. 
MoQ.  —  Alfred  Moquin-Tandon,  1804-1863.     France. 
Mdhl.  —  Henry  Ludwig  Muhlenberg,  1756-1817.    Pennsylvania. 
MuRB. — Johann  Andreas  Murray,  1740-1791.    Germany. 
Nee8. — Christian  Gottfried  Nees  von  Esenbeck,  1776-1858.    Pmssia. 
NuTT.  — Thomas  Nuttall,  1786-1859.    Massachusetts. 
Ortega,  Ort.  —  Casimiro  Gomez  Ortega,  1740-1818.    Spain. 
Otto  — Friedrich  Otto,  1782-1856.     Germany. 
Pali — Peter  Simon  Pallas,  1741-1811,  professor  and  explorer  in  Bnssia. 

Germany. 
Paxt.  —  Joseph  Paxton,  1802-1865.    England. 
Pers.  —  Christian  Hendrick  Persoon,  1755-1837.    Germany. 
Planch.  —  Jules  £mile  Planchon,  Professor  at  Montpellier.    France. 
PoiR.  —  Jean  Louis  Marie  Poiret,  1755-1834.    Fr^ice. 
Presl—  Karel  Boriwog  Presl,  1794-1852.     Bohemia. 
PcRSH  — Fredrick  T.  Pursh,  1774-1820.     Siberia,  but  for  twelve  years 

a  resident  in  Xhe  United  States. 
Raddi  —  Giuseppe  Raddi,  1770-1829.     Italy. 
Baf.  —  Constantino  Samuel  Rafinesque- Schmaltz,  1784-1842,  Professor 

of  Natural  History  at  Transylvania  University,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 
R.  Br.  —  Robert  Brown,  1773-1858.     England. 

Reich.  —  Heinrich  Gottlieb  Ludwig  Reichenbach,  1793-1879.     Germany. 
Rich.  —  John  Richardson,  1 787-1 865.    Scotland. 
Richard  —  Louis  Claude  Marie  Richard,  1754-1821.    France. 
RiDDELL— John  Leonard  Riddell,  1807-1865,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in 

Cincinnati  and  New  Orleans.    Massachusetts, 
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RoBM. — Johann  Jacob  Roemer,  1763-1819.    Switzerlftnd.    AIbo  M.  J. 
Roemer. 

R08COB  —  William  Roscoe,  1753-1831 .    England. 

RozBO.  — William  Roxburgh,  1759-1816.     India. 

Ruiz  &  Pay.  —  Hipolito  Ruiz  Lopez,  1764-1815,  and  Job6  Pavon,  authors 
of  a  Flora  of  Peru  and  Chile.    Spain. 

RupR.  —  Franz  J.  Ruprecht,  1814-1870.    Russia. 

Sabine  —  Joseph  Sabine,  1770-1837.     England. 

Salibb. — Richard  Anthony  Salisbury,  1761-1829.    England. 

ScHLBOHT. — Diedrich  Franz  Leonhard  von  Schlechtendal,  1794-1866. 
Germany. 

ScHRAD.  —  Heinrich  Adolph  Schrader,  1767-1836.    Germany. 

ScHw.,  ScHWEiN. — Lewis  David  von  Schweinltz,  1780-1834.    Pennsyl- 
vania. 

ScoF.  —  Johann  Anton  Scopoli,  1723-1788.    Italy. 

SiBTH.  —  John  Sibthorp,  1 758-1 796,  author  of  a  Flora  of  Greece.    England. 

SiBB.  &  Zucc.  —  Philipp  Franz  von  Siebold,  1796-1866,  and  Joseph  Ger- 
hard Zuccarini,  1797-1848.     Germany. 

Sims— John  Sims,  1792-1838.     England. 

Smith  — James  Edward  Smith,  1759-1828.    England. 

80L.,  SoLAND.  —  Daniel  Solander,  1736-1782.     England. 

Spach— Eduard  Spach,  1801-1879.     France. 

Spreno.  —  Kurt  Sprengel,  1766-1833.    Germany. 

Steud.  — Ernst  Gottlieb  Steudel,  1783-1856.    Germany. 

St.  Hil.  — Augufite  de  Saint- Hil aire,  1779-1853.     France. 

SwABTz  — Olof  Swartz,  1760-1818.    Sweden. 

Sweet  —  Robert  Sweet,  garden-author  of  the  early  part  of  the  centoiy. 
England. 

Thunb.  —  Carl  Peter  Thunberg,  1743-1822.    Sweden. 

ToRR.  —John  Torrey,  1796-1873.    New  York. 

TccKM.— Edward 'Fuckerman,  1817-1886.    Massachusetts. 

Vahl  — Martin  Vahl,  1749-1804.    Denmark. 

Vbitch  —  John  Gould  Veitch,  1839-1867,  and  successors,  horticoltorists 
at  Chelsea,  England. 

Vent.  —  feienne  Pierre  Ventenat,  1757-1808.     France. 

ViLL. — Dominique  Villars,  1745-1814.     France. 

Wahl.  —  Georg  Wahlenberg,  1780-1851.     Sweden. 

Walp.  —  Wilhelm  Gerhard  Walpers,  1816-1853.     Germany. 

Walt.  —  Thomas  Walter,  about  1740-1788,  author  of  Flora  Carolinians. 
South  Carolina. 

Wano.  —  Friedrich  Adam  Julius  von  Wangenheim,  1747-1800.    Germany. 

Wats. — Sereno  Watson,  1820-1892.  Harvard  University.    Massachusetts. 

Wendl.  — Johann  Christoph  Wendland,  1755-1828,  and  Hermann  Wend- 
land.    Gennany. 

WiLLD.  — Karl  Ludwig  Willdenow,  1765-1812.    Germany. 

With.,  Withbr.  —  William  Withering,  1741-1799.     England. 


SERIES  L 


■«o«- 


FLOWERING   OR  PH^NOGAMOUS   PLANTS- 

Plants  bearing  true  flowers ;  that  is,  having  stamens  and 
pistils,  and  producing  seeds  containing  an  embryo. 


Class  L    ANGIOSPERMS. 

Plants  having  a  closed  ovary  which  contains  the  oyuleB : 
inclades  all  but  the  Pine  and  Cycas  families. 

Subclass  I.    DICOTYLEDONS  (or  Exogbns). 

Distinguished  by  having  the  woody  strands  of  the  stem 
in  a  circle  around  a  pith ;  the  wood  often  increasing  by 
yearly  layers  when  the  stem  is  more  than  one  year  old ; 
the  embryo  with  a  pair  of  cotyledons  or  seed  leaves; 
leaves  generally  net-veined;  parts  of  the  flower  seldom 
in  threes,  most  commonly  in  fives  or  fours.  See  Lessons, 
pp.  23, 139.  This  class  includes  all  our  ordinary  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  the  greater  part  of  our  herbs. 

I.    POLYPBTALOUS  DIVISION. 

Includes  the  families  which  have,  at  least  in  some 
species,  both  calyx  and  corolla,  the  latter  with  the  petals 
not  united  with  each  other.  Yet  some  plants  of  almost  all 
these  families  have  apetalous  flowers,  and  in  some  species 
the  petals  are  more  or  less  united. 

OaAT'g  F.  F.  *  O.  BOX.  —  3  33 
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L  RAVnVCnLACEiB,  CROWFOOT  FAMILY. 

Not  perfectly  distinguished  by  any  one  or  two  particular 
marks,  but  may  be  known,  on  tlie  whole,  by  having  numerous 
stamens,  and  usually  more  than  one  pistil,  all  the  parts  of  the 
flower  distinct,  and  inserted  on  the  receptacle.  The  calyx  is 
often  colored  hke  a  corolla,  when  the  latter  is  wanting.  The 
bulk  of  the  seed  is  hard  albumen,  the  embryo  being  very  small. 
The  plants  are  herbs  with  an  acrid  watery  juice  (not  milky  or 
colored),  or  a  few  barely  shrubby.  Many  are  cultivated  for 
ornament 

1 1.  S^Mtla  valvate,  or  wUh  their  edges  turned  inward  in  the  bud.    PetaU  none,  a 
wninute.    Leaves  opposite,  tke  plants  mostly  climbing  bp  their  let^f-stalks, 

1.  CLEMATIS.    Sepals  ooxnmonly  4,  soraetimes  several,  petal-like. 

|S.  S^mUs  imbricated  in  the  bud.    Not  cUmbingt  nor  woody  except  in  2i  and  one  qf  21, 

•  FisHis  several  or  many  in  a  head,  ripening  into  l-seeded  akenes. 

•*-  Petals  none;  sepdis petal-like, 

«♦  JU  but  lower  leans  opposite  or  whorted,  often  simulaHng  an  invohtore.    PeA  meles 

\-fiowered. 

5.  ANEMONE.    Inyolaore  of  2  or  more  leaves  much  below  the  flower.    Pistils  rery  xiuuiy 

in  a  close  head  (or  fewer  in  one  species),  forming  pointed  or  tailed  akenes. 
8.  HEPATICA.    Involnere  close   to   the   flower,  exactly  imitatlnf  a  S-leaved   oalyx. 

Pistils  19-ao. 
4b  ANEMONELLA.    Involnere  at  the  base  of  an  nmbel  of  flowers.    Pistils  4-16. 

•M-  -M-  Leaves  aUemate.    Flowers  in  panicles  or  corymbs. 

6.  THALICTBUM.    Leaves  1^-d-ternately  oomponnd  (Lessons,  Fig.  161). 
6.  TBAUTVETTEBIA.    Leaves  simple.    Flowers  perfect. 

4-  4-  Petals  and  s^mUs  both  conspicuous,  5  or  more. 

T.  ADONIS.    Petals  and  sepals  with  no  pit  or  appendage  at  the  base.    Akenea  In  a  head 

or  short  spike. 
8.  MTOSURITS.    Sepals  with  a  spur  at  the  base  nndemeath.    Petals  on  a  slender  daw, 

which  is  hollow  at  its  apex.    Akenes  in  a  long,  tall-shaped  spike. 
0.  EANUNCULU8.    Sepals  naked.    Petals  with  a  Uttle  pit  or  a  scale  on  the  short  daw. 

Akenes  In  a  head. 

•  •  Pistils  few,  rarely  single,  ripening  into  few-  to  many-seeded  pods  or  berries. 

•*-  Ovules,  and  commonly  seeds,  more  than  2.    Herbs. 

<H>  Flowers  regular,  not  racemose  ;  s^hUs  petalUke, 

—  Petals  0  in  our  species. 

10.  ISOPYBITM.    Sepals  6,  broad,  white.    Leaves  compound. 

11.  OALTHA.    Sepals  6-9,  brood,  yellow.    Leaves  simple. 

—  —  Petals  6  or  more  inconspicuous  nectar-bearing  bodies,  usually  very  much  smaller 

than  the  sqnUs, 

I  Leaves  palmately  parted  or  divided, 

IS.  TBOLLIUB.    Petals  with  a  little  depression  near  the  base. 
18.  HELLSBOBUS.    Petals  hollow  and  2-ltpped. 

1 1  Lsanu  distinctly  compound. 
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%L  OOPTIB.    LMVwefSlMfleto. 

U,  NIOELLA.    Lmym  finely  dlsMoted. 

—  —  —  PeiaU  largt  hoOmo  tpnr§  prqfeoMng  btlmmn  ik09^p0U, 

16.  AQUILEOIA.    PlAtils  asnally  5.    Leayes  oomponnd. 

****■  Flowers  irregular  and  untywunetrieal,  raeemom orpamitled, 

17.  DELPHINIUM.    Upper  sepal  sparred. 

18.  AOONITUIC.    Upper  sepals  In  the  form  of  a  hood  or  helmet 

***^**  Flowers  regular,  racemose;  sepalsfalUng  wAan  ikejhwer  epens, peiaiHke, 

19.  AOTJSA.    Pistil  on\y  one,  becoming  a  beny.    flowers  in  a  short  and  thlok  raoeme 

ordnster. 
SO.  GDIICIFUOA.    Flstila  1-8,  beeoming  pods  In  fruit    Howers  In  kmg  raeemet. 

♦♦♦»4*-4*-  Flowere  verjf  large,  regular,  noi  raeemoee;  eepaie  "hmtoiomms  amd  jmt- 

siaietU. 
U.  P^OKIA.    Pistils  2  or  more,  beoomlng  leathery  pods. 

4-  ••-  Oeukeaehtglepailfr.   Flowers  regular,  soUiarg,  or  in  eompomul  raeemes,   Herbe 

or  shrubs. 

tt.  XAITTHOBBHIZA.    Petals  6,  smaO.   Little  pods  1  Beaded.    Underahmb,  with  yellow 

wood  and  roots, 
tt.  HYDRASTIS.    FMalsnone.    Tmlt  benry-JIkA.    LowpennnlaL 

1.  CLEMATiab  VIRGIN'S  BOWER.  (The  Greek  name  of  a  climb- 
ing plant.)  Akenes  numerous,  in  a  head,  the  persistent  style  forming 
naked,  hairy,  or  plumose  tails  to  the  fruit  Many  garden  hybrids  and 
fonns.  71  Ornamental  climbers,  with  somewhat  woody  stems ;  a  few 
are  erect  herbs.     (Lessons,  Figs.  278,  279,  878.) 

§1.  Flowers  solitary ;  cHmben, 

«  Stpals  thin,  spreading,  6  i>r  more* 

C.  ifdrida,  Thnnb.  Flowers  3'-4'  across,  sepals  broad-onrate,  whits, 
purplish,  or  with  a  purple  center  of  transformed  stamens  (var.  Sia- 
s6ldii)  ;  leaves  usually  twice  compound.    Japan. 

C.  lanuginbsa^  Lindl.  Cult,  from  China.  Flowers  d'-KX  across, 
lavender.  Leaves  thick,  usually  simple  (rarely  temate),  cordate,  acute, 
smooth  above,  hairy  below ;  buds  woolly. 

C.  JacsjcAkhi  of  gardens  is  a  hybrid  between  this  species  and  C.  Ylti- 
ceUa. 

C,  pdtena,  Morr.  &  Dene.,  also  called  C.  ocBRtLSA,  and  various 
names  for  varieties.  Flower  5'-7'  across,  with  6-9  or  more  oblong  or 
lance-shaped  sepals  of  various  colors ;  leaflets  simply  in  threes.    Japan. 

•  •  Sepals  thin,  spreading,  4  otUy, 

C.  verticill&ris,  DC.  Flowers  about  3'  across,  sepals  bluish-purple, 
acute ;  lei^ets  mostly  entire ;  akenes  with  feathery  tidls.  Rocky  woods 
or  ravines  N.  and  in  mountainous  parts. 

C.  fiiiciUa,  Linn.  Vine  Bower  C.  From  Eu. ;  a  hardy  climber, 
with  flower  2'-3'  across ;  the  widely  spreading  sepals  obovate,  either  pur- 
ple or  blue ;  akenes  with  short,  naked  points. 

C.  onentdh'Sj  Linn.  Heavy-scbntbd  C.  Cult,  from  Central  Asia; 
flowers  vellow,  1}'  across,  sepals  ovate,  bluntish;  long  and  feathery  tails 
to  the  akenes.    In  cult  as  C.  ORAvtoLENs. 

•  •  «  Sepals  thick,  leathery,  erect, 

C.  Vi6iiia,  Linn.  Leather  Flower.  Wild  from  Penn.  and  Mo.,  8., 
in  rich  soil ;  sepals  purple  or  purplish,  1'  long  or  more,  erect,  and  with  the 
narrow  tips  only  spreading  or  recurved ;  akenes  with  very  feathery  tails. 
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C.  Pltoheri,  Torr.  &  Gray.    Wild  from  S.  Ind.  to  Kans.  and  Tex., 

has  a  flower  much  like  the  preceding,  but  the  tails  of  the  akenes  are  fili- 
form and  naked,  or  slightly  hairy,  hut  not  feathery. 

C.  cxiapa,  Linn.  Calyx  cylindraceous  below,  upper  part  bluish ;  sepals 
with  broad,  thin  wavy  margins ;  tails  of  akenes'  silky  or  smooth.  Ya. 
and  S. ;  also  cult. 

§  2.  Flowers  solitary;  loto^  erect  herbs, 

C.  oohroletica,  Ait.  Palb  C.  Wild  from  Long  Island  S.,  but 
scarce ;  has  ovate  silky  leaves  and  dull  silky  flowers  on  long  stalks  ;  taUs 
of  akenes  very  feathery. 

C.  Frem6ntl,  Wats.  Leaves  thick  and  often  coarsely  toothed ;  sepals 
purple,  woolly  on  the  edge ;  tails  short,  hairy,  or  smooth.  Mo.  and  Kiuia., 
the  western  representative  of  the  preceding. 

§  3.  Flowers  smalls  white,  panieled, 

•  Herbaceous,  erect. 

C.  rSctOj  Linn.  Uprxoht  Viroik^s  Bower.  3°-4^  high,  with  laige 
panicles  of  white  flowers  in  early  summer ;  leaves  pinnate ;  leaflets  ovate 
or  slightly  heart-shaped,  pointed,  entire.    £u. 

«  ♦  Woody,  climbing. 

C.  FIdmmula,  Linn.  Sweet-scented  V.  Flowers  perfect,  with 
copious  sweet-scented  flowers  at  midsummer  in  small  and  rather  simple 
panicles ;  sepals  woolly  on  outside  near  the  edge  only ;  leaflets  3-5  or 
more  of  various  shapes,  often  lobed  or  cut 

C.  K/Yd/6a,  Linn.  Flowers  perfect,  greenish- white ;  sepals  woolly  on 
both  surfaces ;  leaves  pinnate,  of  5  ovate  leaflets.    S.  £u. 

C.  Virginl^na,  Linn.  Common  Wild  V.  Flowers  dlGBCious,  late  in 
summer ;  leaflets  3,  cut-toothed  or  lobed. 

C.  panicu/dta,  Thunb.,  from  Japan,  and  now  becoming  popular,  hardy 
N.,  has  large  panicles  of  small,  white,  fragrant,  perfect  flowers  in  mid' 
summer,  and  3-7  small  mostly  cordate-ovate,  acute  leaflets. 

2.  ANEMONE,  ANEMONE,  WINDFLOWER.  (Greek,  shaken  hy 
the  windy  because  growing  in  windy  places,  or  blossoming  at  the  vnndy 
season.)     71    Erect  herbs.     Sepals  4-20.     (Lessons,  Figs.  233,  343.) 

S  1.  Long  hairy  styles  form  feathery  tails  to  the  akenes.    Flowers  large, 

purple,  in  early  spring. 

A.  Pulsatilla,  Linn.  Pasqdb  Flower  of  Europe.  Cult,  in  some 
flower-gardens,  has  the  root-leaves  finely  thrice-pinnately  divided  or  cut ; 
otherwise  ranch  like  the  next. 

A  p^tena,  var.  Nnttalli^na,  Gray.  Wild  P.  Prairies,  111.,  Mo.,  and 
N.  W.  The  handsome  pui-plish  or  whitish  flower  (I'-IJ'  across  when 
open),  rising  from  the  ground  on  a  low,  silky-hairy  stem  (3'-6'  high), 
with  an  involucre  of  many  very  narrow  divisions ;  the  leaves  from  the 
root  appearing  later,  and  twice  or  thrice  temately  divided  and  cut. 

§  2.  Short  styles  not  making  long  tails,  but  only  naked  or  hairy  tips. 

« 

«  Cult,  species,  exotic,  with  tuberous  or  woody  rootstocks  and  very  large 

flowers, 

A.  corondrian  Linn.  Leaves  cut  into  many  flne  lobes ;  sepals  0  or 
more,  broad  and  oval ;  and 

A,  hortSnats,  Thor.,  perhaps  a  var.  of  preceding,  with  leaves  less  cat 
into  broader  wedge-shaped  divisions  and  lobes,  and  many  longer  and 
narrow  sepals,  are  Uie  originals  of  the  spring-flowered,  mostly  double  or 
semi-double,  Garden  Anemones  of  many  colors. 
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M.  Japdnica,  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  2^-3^  high,  flowering  in  autumn ;  flowers 
2'-^  across,  rose-color  or  white ;  leaves  temate,  the  leaflets  variously 
cat  and  toothed.    Hardy.     China. 

«  «  Wild  species,  smaller-fiowered, 

•*-  Akenes  densely  woolly  and  very  numerous. 

**  Sterns  single,  S'-6'  high,  from  a  small  tuber;  sepals  10-20 ;  involTicre 

sessile. 

A.  Carollni^kna,  Walt.  Involucre  departed,  its  wedge-shaped  divi- 
dons  3-clef t,  purple  or  whitish.    N.  C.  west  to  111.  and  Neb.     May. 

***♦  Stems  branched,  2^-3P  high ;  leaves  of  the  involucre  long-petioled, 
compound;  sepals  5,  small,  greenish-white,  silky  beneath. 

A.  cylindrica,  Gray.  Long-fruited  A.  Involucre  several-leaved 
sorroaudiug  several  long,  naked  peduncles ;  flowers  late  in  spring  (in  dry 
soil  N.  and  \V.),  followed  by  a  cylindrical  head  of  fruit. 

A.  Virgini^a,  Linn.  Virginian  A.  Involucre  3-leaved ;  peduncles 
formed  in  succession  all  summer,  the  middle  or  first  one  naked,  the  others 
bearing  2  leaves  (involucel)  at  the  middle,  from  which  proceed  two  more 
peduncles,  and  so  on  ;  head  of  fruit  oval  or  oblong.  Common  in  woods 
and  meadovYs. 

^  •*-  Akenes  not  woolly,  fewer;  flower  V  broad  or  more. 

A.  PennsylT^mlca,  Linn.  Pennstlvanian  A.  Stem  1^  high,  bearing 
an  involucre  of  3  wedge-shaped  3-cleft  and  cut  sessile  leaves,  and  a  naked 
peduncle,  then  2  or  3  peduncles  with  a  pair  of  smaller  leaves  at  their 
middle,  and  so  on  ;  flowers  white  in  summer.  (Lessons,  Fig.  233.)  Allu- 
vial ground,  N.  and  W. 

A.  nemor6sa,  Linn.  Wood  A.  Stem  4M0'  high,  bearing  an  invo- 
lucre of  3  long-petioled  leaves  of  3  or  5  leaflets^nd  a  single  short-pedun- 
cled  flower ;  sepals  white,  or  purple  outside.     Woodlands,  early  spring. 

3.  HEPATICA,  LIVERLEAF,  HEPATICA.  (Shape  of  the  leaves 
likened  to  that  of  the  liver.)  Among  the  earliest  spring  flowers. 
Stemless  low  3^,  with  3-lobed  leaves  and  1-flowered  scapes.  The 
involucre  is  so  close  to  the  flower  and  of  such  size  and  shape  that  it  is 
most  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  a  calyx,  and  the  six  or  more  oblong, 
colored  sepals  for  petals. 

H.  triloba,  Chaix.  Rounb-lobed  H.  Leaves  with  3  broad  and 
rounded  lobes,  appearing  later  than  the  flowers,  and  lasting  over  the 
winter ;  stalks  hairy ;  flowers  blue,  purple,  or  almost  white.  Woods, 
common.  Full  double-flowered  varieties,  blue  and  purple,  are  cult,  from 
En.    Atlantic  to  Mo.  and  N. 

H.  acntfloba,  DC.  Shabp^lobed  H.  Has  pointed  lobes  to  the 
leaves,  sometimes  5  o^  them,  and  paler  flowers.  Passes  into  the  last; 
same  range. 

4  ANXnitfONELLA,  RUE  ANEMONE.  (Name  diminutive  of  Ane- 
mone.) Petals  0.  Sepals  &-10,  white.  Leaves  compound,  radical,  ex- 
cept the  involucral.    Akenes  8-10-ribbed.     Low,  smooth,  2^ 

A.  thalictroides,  Spach.  Rue  Anemone.  Smooth  and  delicate,  some- 
what resemblini;  Wood  Anemone ;  stem-leaves  none,  except  those  that 
form  an  involucre  around  the  umbel  of  white  (rarely  pinkish)  flowers, 
appearing  in  early  spring ;  leaflets  roundish,  JJ-lobed  at  the  end,  long- 
stalked  ;  stigma  flat-topped,  sessile  ;  roots  clustered,  very  fleshy. 
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5.  THAliCTRUM,  MEADOW  RUE.  (Old  name  of  obscore  deriva- 
tion.)    (Lessons,  Fig.  1(51.)     2^ 

«  Flowers  mostly  diosciousy  small,  in  loose  compound  panicles;  the  ^  or  5 
sepals  falling  early;  filaments  slender;  stigmas  slender;  akenes  sev- 
eral-grooved and  angled, 

T.  dl6icam,  Liiin.  Early  Mbadow  Rue.  Herb  glaucous,  1^-2^ 
high  ;  flowers  greenish  in  early  spring ;  the  yellowish  linear  anthers  of 
the  sterile  plant  hanging  on  long  capillary  filaments ;  leaves  all  on  gen- 
eral petioles.    Rocky  woods. 

T.  pol^gamum,  Muhl.  Tall  M.  Herb  4^-8^  high  ;  stem-leaves  not 
raised  on  a  general  petiole ;  flowers  white  in  summer ;  anthers  oblong, 
blunt,  not  drooping;  the  white  filaments  thickened  upwards.  Low  or 
wet  ground. 

T.  purpur^bcens,  Linn.  Purplish  M.  Later,  often  a  little  downy, 
2^-49  high  ;  stem-leaves  not  raised  on  a  general  petiole ;  flowers  greenish 
and  purplish  ;  anthers  short-linear,  drooping  on  capillary  and  upwardly 
rather  thickened  filaments.    Dry  uplands  and  rocky  hills. 

•  «  Flowers  all  perfect,  corymbed ;  filaments  strongly  dub-shaped  or  in- 
flated under  the  short  anther  ;  stigmas  short ;  akenes  long-stalked. 

T.  clavitum,  DC,  has  the  size  and  appearance  of  T.  dioicum; 
flowers  white,  fewer,  appearing  in  June  or  July ;  mountains  southward. 

6.  TRAITTVBTTBRIA,  FALSE  BUGBANE.  (For  TrautveUer,  a 
Russian  botanist)  One  species,  with  numerous  4-angled,  capitate,  in- 
flated akenes.    % 

T.  palmita,  Fisch.  &  Meyer,  along  streams  of  S.  Central  States.  Stems 
2^-3^  high ;  root-leaves  large,  palmately  6-11-lobed,  the  lobes  toothed  and 
cut. 

7.  ADONIS.  (Adonis,  killed  by  a  wild  boar,  was  fabled  to  have  been 
changed  at  death  into  a  flower.)  Stems  leafy ;  leaves  finely  much  cut 
into  very  narrow  divisions.    Cult,  from  Europe  for  ornament, 

M.  asti¥d/fs,  Linn.  ®  Stems  about  1®  high; 'flower  deep  crimson; 
petals  flat,  half  longer  than  calyx. 

M.  autumndfis,  Linn.  Pheasant's  Eye  A.  ®  Near  1°  high,  stem  or 
its  branches  terminated  by  a  small  globose  flower  of  6-8  scarlet  or  crim- 
son petals,  concave,  commonly  dark  at  base,  scarcely  larger  than  sepals. 
Sparingly  naturalized. 

4.  rerndh's,  Linn.  Spring  A.  11  Stems  about  6'  high,  bearing  a 
large,  showy  flower  of  10-20  lanceolate,  light-yellow  petals  in  early  spring. 

8.  IMnrOSURITS,  MOUSETAIL  (which  the  name  means  in  Greek),   (g 

M.  minimus,  Linn.  An  insignificant  little  plant,  wild  or  run  wild 
along  streams  from  Illinois  S.,  with  a  tuft  of  narrow  entire  root-leaves, 
and  scapes  l'-3'  high,  bearing  an  obscure  yellow  flower,  followed  by  tail- 
like spike  of  fruit,  l'-2'  long  in  spring  and  summer. 

9.  RANX7NCITI>ITS,  CROWFOOT,  BUTTERCUP.  (Latin  name  for 
a  little  frog,  and  for  the  Water  Crowfoots,  living  with  the  frogs.)  A 
large  genus  of  plants,  wild  with  the  exception  of  the  double-flowered 
varieties  of  three  species  cult,  in  gardens  for  ornament.  (Lessons, 
Figs.  246,  341,  876,  877.) 
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|1.  Aquatic;  the  leaves  all  or  mostly  under  water,  and  repeatedly  di^^ 
sected  into  many  capillary  divisions;  flowering  all  summer. 

«  Petals  white,  or  only  the  claw  yellow. 

R  drcin^tOB,  Sibth.  Stiff  Water  Crowfoot.  Leaves  sessile,  stiff, 
and  rigid  enough  to  keep  their  shape  (spreading  in  a  circular  outline) 
when  drawn  out  of  water.    Rarer  than  die  next. 

R.  aquitilis,  var.  trlchophyUua,  Gray.  Whitr  W.  Capillary  leaves 
petioled,  collapsing  into  a  tuft  when  drawn  out  of  the  water ;  petals  small, 
white,  or  yellow  only  at  the  base,  where  they  bear  a  spot  or  little  pit,  but 
no  scale ;  akenes  wrinkled  crosswise.    Common. 

*  *  Petals  bright  yellow, 

R  mnltffldoB,  Pursh.  Yellow  W.  Leaves  under  water,  much  like 
those  of  the  White  Water  Crowfoots,  or  rather  larger ;  but  the  bright 
yellow  petals  I'  long,  with  a  little  scale  at  the  base. 

f  2.  Terrestrial,  many  in  wet  places,  but  naturally  growing  toith  the  foliage 
out  of  water;  petals  with  a  little  scale  at  the  base,  yellow  in  all  Ae  toild 

^  «  Akenes  striate,  or  ribbed  down  the  sides.    ® 

R  Cymbal^Lxia,  Pursh.  Sra  side  Crowfoot.  A  little  plant  of  sandy 
shores  of  the  sea  and  Great  Lakes,  etc.,  smooth,  with  naked  flowering 
stems  2'-^  high,  and  long  runners ;  leaves  rounded  and  kidney-shaped, 
coarsely  crenate ;  flowers  small  in  summer. 

•  «  Akenes  not  prickly  nor  bristly  nor  striate  on  the  sides.    If. 

*■  Spbarworts,  growing  in  very  wet  places,  with  entire  or  merely  toothed 
leaves,  all,  or  all  but  the  lowest,  lanceolate  or  linear;  flowers  all  summer. 

•HO  Pistils  flattened,  pointed,  or  beaked. 

R  imblgens,  Wats.  Water  Plantain  Spbarwort.  Stems  ascend- 
ing, 1^-2^  high  ;  leaves  lanceolate,  or  the  lowest  oblong ;  flower  fully  \^ 
in  diameter ;  akenes  beaked  with  a  straight  and  slender  style.    Common. 

R  FUUnmnla,  Linn.  Smaller  Sfearwort.  Smaller  than  the  last, 
and  akenes  short-pointed ;  rare  N.,  but  very  common  along  borders  of 
ponds  and  rivers  is  the 

Var.  rtfptans,  Meyer,  or  Crbbpino  S.,  with  slender  stems  creeping  a  few 

inches  in  length ;  leaves  linear  or  spatulate,  seldom  1'  long ;  flower  only  ^ 

broad 

^  ^  Pistils  globular,  pointless.     Stems  not  rooting. 

R  oblongif61iixB,  £11.  Diffusely  branched  above  and  many-flowered ; 
leaves  serrate  or  denticulate ;  lower  ovate  or  oblong,  upper  linear.  HI., 
Mo.,  and  So.  States. 

R  pusfUuB,  Poir.  Differs  from  the  preceding  chiefly  in  the  broader 
entire  leaves ;  the  lower  round,  ovate,  or  heartHshaped,  upper  oblong  or 
lanceolate.    N.  Y.  and  S.  along  the  coast. 

*-  *•  Crowfoots  in  wet  or  moist  places,  toith  cUl  or  at  least  the  upper  leaves 

^parted  or  divided. 

^  Boot-leaves  roundish,  crenate,  or  toothed,  but  not  lobed  or  d^. 

R.  rhombofdeus,  Goldie.  Hairy,  3'-8'  high ;  petals  large,  deep  yellow. 
Prairies,  Mich,  to  N.  111.,  Minn,  and  W. 

R  abortivna,  Linn.  Very  smooth  and  slender  (rarely  pubescent  = 
var.  micranthus),  6'-2°  high;  petals  shorter  than  sepals,  pale  yellow. 
Very  common  in  shady  moist  places  in  spring. 

4-»  *■*  Boot-leaves  variously  lobed,  cleft,  or  parted. 

=  Pistils  in  oblong  or  cylindrical  clusters. 

R.  afflnls,  R.  Br.  Low  or  slender,  1°  high  or  less ;  root-leaves  pedatcAy 
nuuiy-cleit;  styles  recurved.    Iowa,  N.,  and  W. 
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R.  acelarAtus,  Linn.  Cur8ej>  C.  So  called  becaose  the  juice  is  veiy 
acrid  and  blistering ;  very  smooth ;  stem  thick  and  hollow ;  root-leaves  S- 
lobed ;  styles  very  short,  straight.    In  water  or  very  wet  places. 

R.  PeDiisylv^biicQB,  Linn.  f.  Bristly  C.  Bristly,  hairy,  coarse,  and 
stouty  2^-S^  high ;  leaves  all  3-divided ;  the  divisions  stalked,  again  3- 
cleft,  sharply  cut  and  toothed;  akenes  tipped  with  a  short  straight 
style.    Along  streams. 

s  =  Pistils  in  globular  clusters. 

n  Petals  small,  not  exceeding  the  sepals. 

R.  reciUT&tas,  Poir.  Hook-sttlbd  C.  Hairy,  1^-2^  high ;  leaves  all 
8-cleft  and  long-petioled,  with  broad,  wedge-shaped,  2-3-lobed  divisions ; 
akenes  with  long  recurved  styles.    Woods. 

U  U  Petals  large,  bright  yellow,  much  exceeding  the  sepals,    (Bcttkboufs.) 

o  Styles  long  and  attenuate,  stigmatose  only  at  tip. 

R.  faacionlArls,  Muhl.  Early  B.  Low,  about  6'  high,  without  run- 
ners ;  roots  thickened ;  root-leaves  much  divided,  somewhat  pinnate ; 
petals  rather  narrow  and  distant;  akenes  scarcely  edged,  slender- 
beaked.    On  rocky  hills  in  early  spring. 

R.  septentxioD^kliB,  Poir.  Creeping  B.  Everywhere  common  in  very 
wet  or  moist  places,  flowering  in  spring  and  summer;  variable;  stem 
soon  ascending,  sending  out  some  prostrate  stems  or  runners  in  summer ; 
leaves  more  coarsely  divided  and  cleft  than  those  of  the  last;  petals 
obovate  ;  akenes  sharp-edged  and  stout- beaked. 

R.  bulbbsus,  Linn.  Bulbous  B.  Stem  about  1^  high  from  a  solid  bul- 
bous base  nearly  as  large  as  a  hickory  nut ;  peduncles  grooved ;  calyx 
reflezed  when  the  very  bright  yellow  and  showy  large  corolla  expands  in 
late  spring.    Abundant  only  in  E.  New  Eng.  ;  rare'  W. 

R.  tcris,  Linn.  Tall  B.  Stem  2^-3^  high,  no  bulbous  base  ;  pedun- 
cles round,  not  grooved ;  calyx  only  spreading  when  the  lighter  yellow 
corolla  expands  in  summer.  Commoner  than  the  last,  except  E.  A  full 
double-flowered  variety  is  cult,  in  gardens,  forming  golden-yellow  balls 
or  buttons. 

o  o  Styles  awl-shaped,  stigmatose  along  the  inner  edge. 

R.  ripens,  Linn.  Crbbpino  B.  In  habit  and  foliage  like  R.  septen- 
trionalis ;  leaves  frequently  white-variegated  or  spotted  ;  calyx  spreading, 
peduncles  grooved.  In  low  grounds,  E.  where  it  is  probably  nat.  £rom 
Eo. ;  native  W.    A  full  double  form  in  gardens. 

•♦-1-1-  Garden  Ranunccluses.  Besides  the  double  variety  of  R. 
repens,  the  choice  Double  Banunculuses  of  the  florist  come  from  the 
two  following :  — 

R.  Asfdticus,  Linn.,  of  the  Levant ;  with  3-parted  leaves  and  flowers 
nearly  2'  broad,-  resembling  Anemones,  yellow,  or  of  various  colors.  Not 
hardy  N. 

/?.  aconfttfd/fus,  Linn.,  of  Eu.,  taller,  smooth,  with  5-parted  leaves,  and 
smaller  white  flowers,  the  full  double  called  Fair  Maids  of  France. 

10.  ISOPTRUM.  (Greek :  ancient  name  of  a  Fumaria.)  Sepals  petal- 
like, deciduous ;  stamens  10-40 ;  pistils  3-6 ;  pods  2-several-seeded. 
3i  Slender  and  smooth,  with  2-3-temately  compound  leaves,  the  leaf- 
lets 2-3-lobed.   Flowers  axillary  and  terminal.    (I.«s3ons,  Fig.  292. ) 

I.  bitem^tum,  Torr.  &  Gray.  O.  to  Minn,  and  S.  Much  like  Anemo- 
nella  in  general  appearance,  but  the  roots  are  fibrous,  and  tuberous- 
thickened  here  and  there. 
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11.  CALTHA,  MARSH  MARIGOLD,  (A  Latin  name  for  the  com- 
mon Marigold.'^  (Lessons,  Figs.  325,  392.)  21  One  common  spe- 
cies N. 

C.  paliistriB,  Linn.  Marsh  Marigold,  wrongly  called  Cowslip  in  the 
country.  8tem  1^-2°  high,  bearing  one  or  more  rounded  or  somewhat 
kidney-shaped,  entire  or  crenate  leaves,  and  a  few  flowers  with  showy 
yellow  calyx,  about  1 1'  across ;  followed  by  a  cluster  of  many-seeded 
pods.    Marshes  in  spring ;  young  pfant  boiled  for  '*  greens." 

12.  TROLLinS,  GLOBEFLOWER.  (German:  troll,  a  globe,  or 
something  round?)  Flower  large,  like  that  of  Caltha,  but  the  6-many 
sepals  not  spreading  except  in  our  wild  species ;  a  row  of  small  nectary- 
like petals  around  the  stamens,  and  the  leaves  deeply  palmately  cleft  or 
parted.    ^    Flowers  spring. 

T.  UbniB,  Sallsb.  Wild  G.  Sepals  only  5  or  6,  spreading  wide  open, 
yellowish  or  dull  greenish-white ;  petals  very  small,  seeming  like  abor- 
tive stamens.     Swamps,  N.  H.  to  Del.  and  Mich.    Also  W. 

T.  EuropcBus,  Linn.  Euiiop.iiAN  G.  Sepals  bright  yellow  (10-20),  or 
white,  broad,  and  converging  into  a  kind  of  globe,  the  flower  appearing 
as  if  semi-double ;  petals  equaling  the  stamens.    Eu. 

r.  Msidticus,  Linn.  Asiatic  G.  Like  the  last,  but  flower  rather  more 
open,  and  deep  orange,  yellow,  or  white ;  the  petals  longer  than  stamens. 
Siberia. 

13.  HELLEBORUS,  HELLEBORE.  (Old  Greek  name  of  onknovm 
meaning.)  y.  Sepals  5,  persistent,  enlarging,  and  becoming  green  after 
flowering.    European  plants,  with  pretty,  large  flowers,  in  early  spring. 

H,  rlridis,  Linn.  Green  H.,  has  stems  near  1°  high,  bearing  1  or  2 
leaves  and  2  or  3  pale  yellowish-green  flowers  ;  run  wild  in  a  few  places  E. 

H,  n)ger,  Linn.  Black  H.,  the  flower  called  Christmas  Rose  (because 
flowering  in  warmer  parts  of  England  in  winter),  has  single  large  flowers 
(2'-3'  across,  white,  turning  pinkish,  then  green),  on  scapes  shorter  than 
the  shining  evergreen  leaves  in  earliest  spring.  Garden  varieties  are  more 
commonly  cult,  than  the  species. 

14.  COPTIS,  GOLDTHREAD.  (Greek:  «o  c«r,  from  divided  leaves.) 
y.    Sepals  6-7,  deciduous.    The  only  common  species  is 

C.  trlf6Ua,  Salisb.  Three-leaved  G.  A  delicate  little  plant  in  bogs 
and  damp  cold  woods  N.,  sending  up  early  in  spring  single  white  flowers 
(smaller  than  those  of  Wood  Anemone)  on  slender  scapes,  followed  by 
slender-stalked  leaves  of  three  wedge-shaped  leaflets;  these  become 
bright-shining  in  summer,  and  last  over  winter.  The  long,  slender,  bright 
yellow,  underground  stems  are  used  as  a  popular  medicine. 

15.  NIOELLA,  FENNEL  FLOWER.  (Name  from  the  black  seeds.) 
(D  Garden  plants  from  Eu.  and  Orient;  stems  leafy;  the  6  ovaries 
tuiited  below  into  one  6-styled  pod.  Seeds  large,  blackish,  spicy.  One 
species  has  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  spice  or  pepper. 

M.  Damascena,  Linn.  Common  F.  or  Raooed  Lady.  Lovb-ih-a- 
Mi8T.  Flower  bluish,  rather  large,  surrounded  and  overtopped  by  a 
finely  divided,  leafy- involucre,  like  the  other  leaves;  succeeded  by  a 
smooth,  inflated,  5- celled  pod  in  which  the  lining  of  the  cells  separates 
from  the  outer  part. 
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16.  AQUILEaiA,  COLUMBINE.     (From  Latin   aquOefftUj  footer- 

drawing,  of  obscure  application.)  3^  Well-known  ornamental  herbs^ 
flowering  in  spring  and  early  summer,  with  erect  or  dropping  flowers  of 
various  colors.  Sepals  6,  colored ;  petals  5,  each  produced  into  a  long, 
slender,  strai^t,  or  hooked  spur;  pistils  6,  forming  narrow  pods. 
Leaves  temately  compound  or  decompound.  The  species  are  much 
modified  by  cultivation,  and  garden  forms  are  rarely  typicaL  Often, 
but  erroneously,  called  Honbtsucklb. 

•  Corolla  with  long  straight  spurs  ;  North  American  spedet. 
i>  Flowers  pendulous,  the  spurs  therefore  ascending,  often  red, 

A.  Canad^nslB,  Linn.  Wild  C.  Flowers  about  2'  long,  scarlet  and 
orange,  or  light  yellow  inside,  the  petals  wiUi  a  very  short  Up  or  blade, 
and  stamens  projecting.     Common  on  rocks. 

A.  Sklnneri,  Hook.  Mexican  C,  is  taller,  later,  and  considerably  larger- 
flowered  than  the  last,  the  narrower  acute  sepals  usually  tinged  greenish ; 
otherwise  very  similar. 

4.  trunc&ta,  Fisch.  &  Meyer  (also  knovm  as  A.  Calif6rkica  and  A. 
BzfMiA),  from  California  is  l°-2°  high,  with  red,  yellow-tinged  flowers 
l'-2,^'  across,  spreading  or  reflexed  sepals,  and  petals  truncate  with  a  very 
short  limb  ;  spurs  j'-|'  long,  thick)  and  blunt. 

4.  formdsa,  Fischer.  Flower  carmine-red  or  scarlet,  spurs  about 
equaling  the  wide-spreading  sepals,  only  about  twice  the  length  of  the 
roundish  yellow  blade,  the  limb  of  the  petals  longer  than  in  the  last,  and 
extending  upwards  on  the  outer  side.    Rocky  Mountains. 

•»-  •»-  Flowers  erect  or  becoming  so,  never  red. 

4.  carufea,  James.  Long-spurred  C,  native  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
has  blue  and  white  flowers,  the  ovate  sepals  often  1}',  the  very  slender 
spurs  2'  long,  the  blade  of  the  petals  (white)  half  the  length  of  the  (mostly 
blue)  sepals,  spreading. 

M.  chryadntha.  Gray,  from  New  Mex.  and  Ariz.,  has  bright  yellow 
flowers,  the  sepals  lance- oblong  and  about  equaling  the  blade  of  tiie 
petals;  spurs  long  (2|'^'). 

*  «  Corolla  with  hooked  or  incurved  spurs;  Old  World. 

M.  rulg&riB,  Linn.  Common  Garden  C.  Common  in  gardens,  1^-3^  high, 
many-flowered ;  spurs  rather  longer  than  the  blade  or  rest  of  the  petal ; 
pods  pubescent.  Flowers  varying  from  blue  to  purple,  white,  etc.,  greatly 
changed  by  culture,  often  full  double,  with  spur  within  spur,  sometimes 
all  changed  into  a  rosette  of  plane  petals  or  sepals. 

4.  g/andufdsa,  Fischer.  Glandular  C.  A  choice  species,  6'-l°  high, 
with  fewer,  very  showy  deep  blue  flowers,  the  blade  of  the  petals  white  or 
white-tipped  and  twice  the  length  of  the  short  spurs ;  pods  and  summit 
of  the  plant  glandular-pubescent. 

4.  Sibfrica,  Lam.  Siberian  C.  Equally  choice  with  the  last,  and  like 
it ;  but  the  spurs  longer  than  the  mostly  white-tipped  short  blade,  as  well 
as  the  pods,  etc.,  smooth. 

17.  DELPHINIXTM,  LARKSPUR.  (Latin :  dolphin,  alludmg  to  the 
shape  of  the  flower.)  The  familiar  and  well-marked  flower  of  this 
genus  is  illustrated  in  i^essons.  Figs.  239-241 ;  the  seed  in  Figs.  421,  422. 

•  Annuals;  petals  2,  united;  pistil  1 ;  the  leaves  finely  and  much  divided; 

flowers  summer  and  fall 

D.  ConsSUda,  Linn.  Field  L.  Escaped  sparingly  into  roadsides  and 
fields,  flowers  scattered  on  the  spreading  branches,  blue,  varying  to  pink 
or  white;  pod  smooth.    Bo. 
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D.  MJitcii,  Lhm.  Rockst  L.  More  showy  in  gardens,  and  with  simi- 
lar flowers  crowded  in  a  long  close  raceme,  and  downy  pods ;  spur  shorter ; 
lome  marks  on  the  front  of  the  united  petals  were  ^cied  to  read  AIAI 
sAjaz.   £u. 

•  •  Perennials,  voUh  4  separate  petals  and  2-6,  mosUy  8,  pisUls. 

i>  Flowers  deep  blue  to  white;  cultivated. 

D,grandH!drum,  Linn.  Great-fl  L.  (Known  also  as  D.  Chiwensb  and 
D.  Sinbnse).  l°-2°high,  leaves  cut  into  narrow  linear  divisions  ;  flowers 
1^'  or  more  across ;  sepalis  ample,  oval ;  the  2  lower  petals  rounded  and  en- 
tire. Various  in  color,  also  double-flowered ;  summer.  Siberia  and  China. 

D.  cheil&nihum,  Fischer,  commonly  still  larger-flowered,  with  lower 
ptals  also  entire  or  nearly  so ;  the  mostly  downy  leaves  have  fewer  and 
lanceolate  or  wedge-lanceolate  divisions ;  is  now  much  modified  by  culti- 
Tatfon.  D.  FORMbsuM,  Showt  L.,  is  one  of  the  various  garden  forms. 
Sammer.    Siberia. 

D.  eldtum,  Linn.  Bbb  Labkspub,  from  £a.,  is  very  tall  and  somewhat 
pabescent,  with  leaves  6'7-cleft,  and  the  long  divisions  lobed  or  toothed : 
flowers  many  in  a  long  wand-like  raceme,  the  lower  petals  2-cleft  and 
yellowish  bearded ;  spur  curved. 

-¥-  *-  Flowers  deep  blue  to  white;  indigenous, 

D.  ezaltitom.  Ait.  Tall  Wild  L.  2°-6^  high ;  leaves  deeply  3-^ 
deft,  the  divisions  narrow,  wedge-form,  or  wedge-oblong,  diverging 
3-cleft  at  apex ;  flowers  and  panicled  racemes  hoary  or  downy ;  spur 
straight ;  pods  erect ;  summer.    Penn.,  W.  and  S. 

D.  az^eom,  Micliz.  Azurb  L.  Often  downy,  1^-3  high°,  with  narrow 
linear  divisions  to  the  leaves,  and  a  spike-like  raceme  of  rather  small 
flowers  in  spring ;  sepals  and  2-Gleft  lower  petals  oblong ;  spurs  curved 
up;  pods  erect.  Var.  with  full  double  flowers  in  gardens;  summer. 
Wis.  to  Dak.  and  S. 

D.  trlc6ine,  Michz.  Dwarf  Wild  L.  6'-^  high,  from  a  branched 
tuberous  root ;  leaves  with  broadly  linear  lobes  and  a  loose  raceme  of  few 
or  several  rather  large  showy  flowers  in  spring ;  sepals  and  cleft  lower 
petals  oblong ;  pods  strongly  diverging.  Open  woods  from  Penn.,  W.  and  8. 

'^  -¥"¥-  Flowers  scarlet  and  yellow;  cult,  from  California. 

D,  nudieaHle^  Torr.  &  Qray.  1^-2°  high,  few-leaved,  leaves  deeply  cleft 
into  obovate  or  wedge-shaped  divisions ;  racemes  loose ;  pedicels  2'-4'  long. 

18.  ACONTTXTM,  ACONITE.  WOLFSBANE,  MONKSHOOD.  (An- 
cient name.)  %  Root  thick,  tuberous,  or  turnip-shaped,  a  virulent 
poison,  and  used  as  medicine.  Leaves  palmately  divided  or  cleft  and 
cut-lobed.  Flowers  showy.  The  large  upper  sepal  from  its  shape  is 
called  the  hood  or  helmet.  Under  it  are  two  long-stalked,  queer  little 
bodies  which  answer  for  petals.    (Lessons,  Figs.  242-244.)    Flowers 

summer.  ^  Leaves  deeply  cl^  into  ^7  lobes. 

A  uncinitam,  Linn.  Wild  A.  or  Mowkshood.  Stem  slender,  8°-6°, 
wect,  but  weak  and  inclined  to  climb ;  leaves  cleft  or  parted  into  3-6 
ovate  or  wedge-lanceolate,  cut-toothed  lobes ;  flowers  loosely  panicled, 
blue;  the  roundish  helmet  nearly  as  broad  as  high,  its  pointed  visor 
tamed  down.     Low  grounds  from  Penn.,  S.  and  W. 

A.  reclinitum,  Gray.  Trailing  Wolfsbanb.  Smooth,  stems  trailing ; 
leaves  deeply  3-7-cleft ;  flowers  wnite ;  helmet  soon  horizontal,  elongated 
conical    Alleghany  Mountaiii8»  8. 
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n.  Stipules  none.  Flowen  not  very  large,  peif  ect  or  dioe- 
cions.  Two  Southern  plants  which  haye  been  made  the  repie- 
sentatiyes  of  as  many  small  orders. 


4  ILLICIUM.    Flowen  pcrfbet    FMala  »-80.    BtaoMiu  mmaj,  Mpmte.    Flitfli 

In  one  row,  ftmnlnff  «  ring  of  alinott  woodj  ItMo  pods. 
5.  8CH1ZAKDHA.     Flowen  moncBdoiu.    Petak  mosOj  ft.     Stameu  ft,  nnlted  Into  a 

disk  or  bntton-eheped  body,  whleh  bean  10  aathen  on  the  edges  9t  tho  5  lobee. 

Flstlla  nuuij  in  a  head,  ^Hileh  lengthens  Into  a  spike  of  scattered  nd  henries. 

1.  UBZODBIfDROlf ,  TULIP  TRBB  (whidi  is  the  meaning  of  the 
name  in  Greek). 

L.  Tulipifiera,  Linn.  A  tall,  veiy  handsome  tree  in  rich  soil,  com- 
monest W.,  where  it,  and  the  llg^t  and  soft  lumber  (much  used  in  cabi- 
net-work), is  called  Whitb-wood,  and  erroneously  Poplab  and  Whitp. 
PopuLB ;  planted  for  ornament ;  flowers  late  in  spring,  yellow  with  green- 
ish and  orange.    Leaves  with  2  short  side-lobes,  and  the  end  as  if  cut  off. 

2.  BIAGNOIiIA.  (Named  for  Magnol,  professor  of  botany  at  Mont- 
pellier  in  17th  century.)  Some  species  are  called  Umbbblla  Tbbbs 
from  the  way  the  leaves  are  placed  on  the  end  of  the  shoots ;  others, 
CuouMBBB  Tbbbs  from  the  appearance  of  the  young  fruit.  (Leesona^ 
Figs.  179,  34&-365.) 

a  Natfne  trees  of  this  eountrjf^  often  planted  for  ornament ;  ftowers  i^ppeat' 

ing  after  the  leaves. 

•^  Leaves  all  scattered  along  the  branches;  leaf-bvids  sUky. 

•M.  Leaves  coriaceous^  evergreen  {in  the  second  only  so  at  8.). 

M.  grandlfldra,  Linn.  Gbbat-flowbbbd  BIaokolia  of  S.,  half-hardy 
in  the  Middle  States.  The  only  perfectly  evergreen  species;  splendid 
large  tree  with  coriaceous  oblong  or  obovate  leaves,  shining  above,  mostly 
rusty  beneath ;  the  flowers  very  fragrant,  white,  O'-O'  broad,  in  spring. 

M.  glatLoa,  Linn.  Small  or  Laubbl  M.,  Swbbt  Bat.  Wild  in  swamps 
N.  to  New  Jersey,  Penn.,  and  £.  Biass. ;  a  shrub  or  small  tree,  with  oval, 
broadly  lanceolate,  obtuse  leaves,  glaucous  beneath,  and  globular,  white, 
and  very  fragrant  flowen  (2'-8'  wide)  in  summer. 

^  4^  Leaves  thin,  deciduous, 
»  Qreen  beneath. 

M .  aonminAta,  Linn.  Cucumbbb  Tbbb.  Wild  from  Western  N.  T. 
to  m.  and  S. ;  a  stately  tree,  with  the  leaves  thin,  green,  oblong,  acute 
at  both  ends,  and  somewhat  downy  beneath,  and  oblong-bell-shaped  pale 
yellowish-green  flowers  (2'  broad),  late  in  spring. 

rs  =s  Whitish,  downy,  or  glaucous  beneath. 

M.  cordita,  Michx.  Ybllow  Cucumbbb  M.  of  Georgia,  hardy  even 
in  New  England ;  like  the  last,  but  a  small  tree  with  the  leaves  ovate  or 
oval,  seldom  cordate  ;  flowers  lemon-yellow. 

M.  maorophylla,  Michx.  Gbeat-lbavbd  M.  of  the  S.,  nearly  hardy 
N.  to  Mass.  A  small  tree,  with  leaves  very  large  (2^-3°  long),  obovate-* 
oblong  with  a  cordate  base,  downy  and  white  beneath,  and  an  immense 
open,  bell-shaped  flower  (8'-12'  wide  when  •outspread),  somewhat  fra- 
grant in  early  summer ;  petals  ovate,  white,  with  a  purple  spot  at  the 
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4-  4-  ZeooM  crowded  in  an  umbrella-like  duster;  leqf-budB  tmooih. 

M.  Umbr^Ua,  Lam.  Umbrjblla  Trsh  (also  called  M.  tripbtala). 
Wild  in  S.  Fenn.  and  southward.  A  low  tree,  with  the  leaves  smooth 
and  green  both  sides,  obovate-lanceolate,  pointed  at  both  ends,  1^-2° 
kmg,  surrounding  a  large  white  flower,  in  spring ;  the  petals  4'-6'  long, 
obovate-lanceolate  and  acute,  narrowed  at  the  base;  the  ovate-oblong 
cone  of  fruit  showy  in  autumn,  rose-red,  4'-6'  long. 

M.  Frisexi,  Walt.  Ear-lbaybd  Umbrblla  Trbb  (also  called  M. 
acsiculXta).  Wild  from  Virginia  8.,  hardy  as  the  last,  and  like  it; 
bat  a  taller  tree,  with  the  leaves  seldom  1^  long  and  auricled  on  each 
Bide  at  the  base,  the  white  obovate-spatulate  petals  more  narrowed  below 
into  a  claw ;  cone  of  fruit  smaller. 

t  •  Chinese  and  Japanese  species ;  flowers  appearing  btfore  the  obovate 

leaves. 

it.  consplcua,  Sallsb.  Tulan.  A  small  tree,  with  very  laxige  white 
flowers ;  petals  6-9,  obovate ;  leaves  pointed,  downy  when  young.  Half- 
hardy  in  N.  States. 

M.  SoolanobXna  is  probably  a  hybrid  of  this  with  M.  obovata,  more 
hardy,  and  the  petals  tinoed  witii  purple. 

M.  NorbbrtiXna,  a  like  hybrid,  has  darker  flowers  and  slenderer 
habit. 

M.  8PBCi6sA,  probably  of  like  parentage,  blooms  a  week  later  than  M. 
Sonlangeana,  and  has  more  durable,  somewhat  smaller  and  lighter  colored 
flowers. 

M,  Lbitnei,  ofEshoot  of  M.  obovata  or  hybrid  with  it,  has  very  showy 
flowers,  purple  outside  and  pearl-colored  within. 

If.  o6ordfa,  lliunb.  Tor  M.  PURPtRSA).  Purplb  M.  A  shrub  (6°  high), 
the  showy  flowers  pinK-purple  outside,  white  within  ;  leaves  dark  green, 
tapering  gradually  to  petiole ;  petals  9,  obovate.    Japan,  hardy  N. 

If.  steftdtOy  Maxim,  (or  M.  halliXna).  A  small  tree ;  flowers  white ; 
petids  about  15,  linear-oblong ;  leaves  varying  to  elliptic.    Japan. 

If.  Kdbua,  DC.  (or  M.  Tm^RBERi),  is  a  small  bushy  tree,  with  leaves 
broadest  at  the  top  and  green  below ;  and  very  early,  blush-white,  fra- 
grant flowers.    Japan. 

3.  CBRCIDIPHYXIinM.  (^Cerds-Uaved^  from  the  resemblance  of 
the  foliage  to  that  of  the  Bed  Bud.)  Two  large  trees  in  Japan,  one  of 
which  is  now  becomhig  popular  in  this  country  as  an  ornamental  tree. 

C.  Japdnicum,  Sieb.  &  Zuco.  Leaves  round  heart-shaped,  or  some- 
what kidney-shaped,  with  8-6  main  veins,  crenate,  glaucous  beneath. 
Tree  fastigiate  in  shape. 

4.  noicZUM,  STAB  ANISE.  (Latin  t  to  enOee.)  Shrubs,  aromatic, 
especially  the  bark  and  i>ods,  with  evergreen  oblong  leaves. 

I.  Florid^niiin,  Ellis.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate ;  petals  20-dO,  narrow- 
widely  spreading,  dark  purple,  the  flowers  about  1'  in  diameter.  Shrub 
flo-ioo,  far  S. 

Z.  paivifldnun,  Michx.,  S.,  sometimes  cult,  has  lanceolate  leayes,  6- 
12,  ovate  or  roundish,  yellow  petals,  and  smaller  flowers. 

5.  8CHXZA1VDRA.     (Greek:  cut-stamens.) 

8.  cocdnea,  Michx.,  a  twining  shrub  of  8.  States,  scarcely  aro- 
matic, with  thin  ovate  or  oblong,  alternate,  deciduous  leaves,  and  small 
crimson-pozple  flowers  in  spring. 
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m.    AVOVACEJS,  GUSTABD  APPLE   FAMILY. 

Trees  or  shrabs,  with  3  sepals  and  6  petals  in  2  sets,  each 
set  valvate  in  the  bud,  and  many  short  stamens  on  the  recep- 
tacle, surrounding  several  pistils,  which  ripen  into  pulpy  fruits 
containing  large  and  flat  bony  seeds.  Embryo  small;  the 
albumen  which  forms  the  bulk  of  the  kernel  appears  as  if  cut 
up  into  small  pieces.    No  stipules. 

1.  AStBCINA,  PAPAW  of  U.  S.  (From  the  Indian  name,  oMstmin.') 
Petals  greenish  or  yellowish,  becoming  dark  purple  as  they  enlarge ; 
the  8  inner  smalL  Pistils  few  in  the  center  of  the  head  of  anthers, 
making  one  or  more  large,  oblong,  polpy  fruits,  sweet  and  edible. 
Flowers  solitary,  in  early  spring. 

A.  tiiloba,  DunaL  Comfow  Papaw.  Leaves  obovate-lanceolate,  acu- 
minate ;  flower  I'-U'  wide ;  fruit  yellowish,  3'-6'  long.  A  shrub  or  small 
tree ;  wild  W.  and  ».»  and  sometimes  planted. 

A.  parvifl6ra,  Dunal.  Sm all-flowbbsd  P.  Leaves  oblong-oboTate, 
abrupUy  pointed ;  petals  greenish-purple,  twice  as  long  as  sepato ;  flower 
i'  wide ;  fruit  few-seeded.    Shrub  2°'b^  high.    Fla.  to  N.  C.  and  W. 

IV.  HEHISFEKMACEJS,  MOONSEED  FAMILY. 

..  Woody  twiners,  with  small  dioecious  flowers;  their  sepals 
and  petals  much  alike^  and  one  before  the  other  (usually  6 
petals  before  as  many  sepals)  ;  as  many  or  2-3  times  as  many 
stamens;  and  2-6  pistils,  ripening  into  1-seeded  little  stone- 
fruits  or  drupes ;  the  stone  curved,  commonly  into  a  wrinkled 
or  ridged  ring.    Leaves  palmate  or  peltate ;  no  stipules. 

1.  COCCtJLUS.    BepalB,  peUla,  and  stamens  each  6.    Plsttls  8-6. 

S.  MENI8PEBMUM.    Sepals  and  petals  6-«.    Pistils  9-4  In  fertile  llowan.    Btim«oi,  In 

tterfle  flowers,  12  or  more.    (Lessons,  Figs.  281,  282,  2M.) 
8.  CALTCOCARPQM.  Petals  0.  Sepals  0,petaI-Uke.  Pistils  8.  Stamens  In  stcdr11aflow«r8.1S. 

1.  COCCTTLUS.     (Latin:  a  little  berry.)    Flowers  in  axillaiy  clusteia 

C.  Carolinus,  DC.  Carolina  C.  Somewhat  downy;  leaves  ovate 
or  heart-shaped,  entire  or  sinuate-lobed ;  flowers  greenish  in  smnmer ; 
fruits  red,  as  large  as  peas.     From  Virginia,  S.  and  W. 

2.  MENISPBRMUM,  MOONSEED.  (Greek:  moon,  feed,)  Stamens 
as  long  as  sepals ;  anthers  4-celled ;  drupe  globular,  with  a  crescent  or 
ring-like  wrinkled  stone ;  flowers  in  axillary  i>anicles. 

M.  Canad^nse,  Linn.  Almost  smooth ;  leaves  peltate  near  the  edge ; 
flowers  white  in  late  summer ;  fruits  black,  looking  like  small  grapes. 

3.  CALTCOCARPUM,  CUPSEED.  (Greek:  cup,  fruU.)  Antliecs 
2-celled  ;  flowers  greenish-white  in  long  racemose  panicles. 

C.  Lydni,  Nutt  Climbing  high  ;  leaves  large,  thin,  8-5-lobed,  cordate 
at  base  ;  fruit  globular,  1  diameter,  black.     Ky.  and  S.  1)1.  to  Kana.  and  ^ 
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y.  BSEBSRIDACEJS,  BAEBEBBY  FAMILY. 

Floweis  perfect,  a  petal  before  each  sepal,  and  a  stamen 
before  each  petal,  anthers  opening  lengthwise  or  by  a  pair  of 
valves  like  trap-doors,  hinged  at  the  top  (Lessons,  p.  103,  Fig. 
308),  pistil  single,  simple.  (But  Ko.  1  has  monoecious  flowers ; 
No.  7  has  numerous  stamens ;  6  and  7  have  more  petals  than 
sepals.)  Commonly  bracts  or  outer  sepals  behind  the  true 
ones.    All  blossom  in  spring  or  early  summer. 

•  Woodif  twiner  ;  /over*  im^erfKi ;  berry  moHjf-eeeded, 

I.  AKEBIA.  Flowers  purple  in  few>flowered  axUlaiy  nwemes ;  petals  0 ;  leeres  dilute, 
of  sbont  6  leaflets. 

•  •  Woody  ^  erect;  fiowere  perfect ;  berry  few  eeeded. 

%,  BEBBEBIB.  Flowers  yellow  or  reddish  tinted,  in  racemes ;  petals  with  two  deep  colored 
•pots  at  the  base.  LeaTes  simple,  or  simply  pinnate.  Wood  and  Inner  bark  yellow. 
LeaTes  with  sharp,  bristly  or  spiny  teeth. 

ft.  NANDINA.    Flowers  white.  In  panicles ;  anthers  opening  lengthwise.    Iteaves  twice  or 

thrice  pinnate. 

•  •  •  Perennial  herbe, 

•f-  WUh  ItoS  twice  or  tkAce  temately  compound  leaeee. 

L  XPDCXDIUM.    stamens  4.    Petals  4  hollow  spurs  or  hoods.     Pod  scTeral-seeded. 

Leaflets  with  bristly  teeth. 
&  GAULOPHTLLUM.    Stamens  6.    Petals  6  broad  and  thicUsh  bodies  much  shorter 

tbau  the  sepals.     Orary  bursting  or  disappearing  early,  leaving  the  two  ornles 

to  derelop  into  naked,  berry-like,  or  rather  drupe-Uke,  spherical  seeds  on  thld^ 

stalks. 

<«-  *■  WUh  fimp/y  2-^-parted  leave$,  and  solitary  white  flowers ;  sepals  falling  when  the 
Uoeeom  opens.    Seeds  numerous,  parietal.    Pistils  rarely  more  than  one. 

1  JEFFERSON  I  A.  Flower  on  a  scape,  rather  preceding  the  2-parted  root-leaves.  Petals 
(oblong)  and  stamens  mostly  8.  Fruit  an  ovate  pod,  opening  by  a  cross-line  half-way 
rooBd,  the  top  forming  a  conical  lid.    Seeds  with  an  aril  on  one  side. 

T.  PODOPHTLLUlf .  Flower  in  the  fork  between  the  two  peltate  5-9-parted  leaves ;  root- 
leaf  single  and  peltate  in  the  middle,  umlMvlla-Uke.  Petals  6-9,  laii^  and  broad.  8ta> 
mens  usually  1^18.  Fruit  an  oval,  large,  and  sweet,  edible  beny ;  the  seeds  Imbedded 
in  the  pulp  of  the  large  parietal  placenta. 

1.  AXZSBIA.  (Japanese:  Akebi.)  Flowers  moncBcious;  sepals  3,  $ 
flowers ;  stameDB  6,  9  flowers ;  carpels  3-9,  ripening  (only  occasion- 
ally) into  oblong,  purplish,  mottled  berries  (4'-6'),  which  split  open,  dis- 
closing the  black  seeds. 

4.  quinitta,  Decne.  Leaflets  6,  oval  or  obovate,  notched  at  end,  nearly 
or  quite  evergreen.  An  excellent  hardy  climber.  Flowers,  spring. 
JapftiL 

2.  BBRBEBI8,  BARBERRY.  (Medieval  Latin  name.)  The  2  sec- 
tions have  sometimes  been  regarded  as  distinct  genera.  (Lessons,  Fig, 
306.) 

OKAT^S  F.  F.  *  O.  BOT.  —  4 
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1 1.  TsvB  Barbbrrt,  with  apparently  Bimple  (really  compound  wUh  I 
leajUt  CL8  shoum  by  the  Joint  in  the  ahort  petiole^  leaoee  clustered  in  the 
oaM  of  branched  spines. 

*  Flofoere  in  axillary   racemes;   leaves  brisUy   or  qdny-toothed,    not 

pinnate. 

B.  rufgdris,  Linn.  Ck>Muov  B.  A  shrab  with  dix>oping,  many -flowered 
nu^emes,  and  entire  petals,  and  oblong,  red,  and  sour  beiries ;  leaves  obo- 
vate-oblong.  The  triple  or  multiple  spines  answer  to  leaves  of  the  shoot 
of  the  previous  season.  (Lessons,  p.  63,  Fig.  171.)  Naturalized  in  New 
£ng.,  planted  and  occasionally  spontaneous  elsewhere.  There  are  colt, 
forms  with  fruits  of  divers  colors  and  purple  foliage. 

B.  Canad^Diis,  Pursh.,  wild  in  mountains  from  Virginia,  S.,  is  a  low 
bush,  with  few-flowered  racemes ;  repandly-toothed  and  less  bristly  leaves ; 
petals  notched  at  the  top ;  and  oval  red  berries.  Probably  not  in  com- 
mercial cult,  the  plant  sold  under  this  name  being  B.  vulgaris. 

*  *  Flowers  solitary  or  in  pairs;  leaves  entire. 

B.  ThunbSraii,  DC.  A  low  Japanese  shrub ;  leaves  )M'  long ;  flowers 
on  slender  stalks,  hardly  longer  than  the  small  obovate  leaves ;  sepals  red, 
and  petals  often  tinged  with  red ;  berries  bright  red.  Foliage  becomes  red 
infaU. 

§  2.  BfAHONiA,  wUh  pinnate^  evergreen  leaves  and  clustered  racemes  of 
early  spring  flowers  ;  berries  blue  or  black  with  a  bloom.    Planted  for 

0  Leaflets  broad  or  rounded. 

B.  Mquifd/ium,  Pursh.  Hollt  B.  or  Mahonia  from  Oregon,  etc.,  rises 
to  3^-4^  high ;  leaflets  ovate  to  oblong-taper-pointed,  6-9,  shining,  finely 
reticulated. 

B.  r^ens,  Lindl.  Crbbpino  or  Low  M.,  Oregon  Grapk,  is  more 
hardy,  rises  only  1^  or  less,  and  has  ovate,  acute  (not  taper-pointed), 
usually  fewer,  pale  or  glaucous  leaflets.    Rocky  Mountains. 

B.  nerrdsa,  Pursh.  ^or  B.  olumXcba).  Has  husk-like,  long,  and  i)ointed 
bud-scales  at  the  ena  of  the  stems,  which  rise  only  a  few  inches  above 
the  ground ;  leaflets  11-21,  along  the  strongly  jointed  stalk,  lance-ovate, 
several-ribbed  from  the  base.    Also  from  Oregon. 

*  *  Leaflets  distinctly  oblong  or  lanceolate. 

B.  Mepalinsis,  Spreng.  (B.  Jap6nica  of  gardens).  Tall,  rising  fully 
dP  high,  the  rigid  leaflets  (5-25)  obovate-oblong  and  repand-toothed,  with 
only  3  or  4  strong  spiny  teeth  on  each  side.     India  to  Japan. 

B.  Fortdnei,  Lindl.  A  dwarf  species  from  China,  the  foliage  turning 
red  in  the  fall ;  leaflets  5-9,  narrowly  lanceolate  and  acuminate,  with  nu- 
merous shallow  spiny  teeth. 

3.  NAJHDIHA.     (From  the  Japanese  name.)    A  single  species. 

/If.  domMica,  Thunb.  Cult,  in  cool  greenhouses,  etc.,  from  Japan ; 
very  compound  large  leaves ;  the  panicle  of  globular  red  berries  of  the 
size  of  peas,  more  ornamental  than  the  blossoms. 

4.  EPIMEDIITM,  BARRENWORT.  (Old  Greek  name  of  uncertain 
meaning.)  Hardy.  3^  Low  herbs,  with  neat  foliage ;  cult  for  orna- 
ment ;  petals  4  hollow  spurs  or  hoods;  pods  several-seeded. 

£.  alp)num,  Linn.,  odd-looking  small  flowers  in  panicles,  the  yeUow 
petals  not  large'  than  the  reddish  sepals.    Cent.  Eu. 
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£.  maerdnthum,  Moir.  &  Decne.  Labob-flowbkbd  B.,  with  similar 
foliage,  has  large  white  flowers,  with  very  long-spurred  petals.  Japan. 
Several  garden  yarieties  are  cult. 

5.  CAniiOPHYIJ.nM,  BLUE  COHOSH,  PAPPOOSB  ROOT. 
(Greek:  stem,  leqf;  the  stem  seeming  to  form  a  stalk  for  the  great 
leaf.)     A  single  species.    HI 

C.  thalictrcddea,  Michx.,  with  nsnally  only  1  stem-leaf,  and  that 
close  to  the  top  of  the  naked  stem,  and  thrice  temate,  but,  having  no 
common  petiole,  it  looks  like  3  leaves ;  and  there  is  a  larger  and  more 
compound  radical  leaf,  with  a  long  petiole.  Albumen  homy,  the  in- 
tegnment  forming  a  thin  blue  pulp.  Olabrous  (glaucous  while  young) 
from  thick,  knotty,  matted  rootstocks.    In  rich  woods,  commoner  W. 

6.  JSFFERSOKIA,  TWINLEAF.    (For  Thomas  Jefferson.)     % 

J.  diphylla,  Fers.,  sometimes  called  Rheumatism  Root.  Rich  woods, 
W.  and  S.,  sometimes  cult ;  the  pretty  white  flower  and  the  leaves  both 
long-stalked  from  the  ground,  appearing  in  early  spring. 

7.  PODOPHYlaLUM,  MAY  APPLE,  or  MANDRAKE.  (Greek: 
foot,  leaf^  the  5-7-parted  leaf  likened  to  a  webbed-foot.)  (Lessons,  Pig. 
326.)     2Z 

P.  pelt^tom,  Linn.  Flower  white,  1^'  broad ;  fruit  ovoid,  l'-2'  long, 
slightly  acid,  edible ;  but  the  leaves  and  long  running  root-stocks  drastic 
and  poisonous.    Rich  woods,  common. 


.    VI  TODPHiBACEJB,   WATER   LILY  FAMILY. 

Aquatic^  perennial  herbs,  from  strong,  horizontal  rootstocks, 
with  the  leaves  which  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water  or  rise 
aboYe  it  mostly  peltate  or  roundish  heart-shaped  (dissected 
and  immersed  in  No.  1),  their  margins  in-rolled  in  the  bud, 
loi^-petioled ;  axillary  1-flowered  peduncles ;  sepals  and  petals 
hardly  ever  5,  the  latter  usually  numerous  and  imbricated  in 
many  rows.  The  genera  differ  so  widely  in  their  botanical 
characters  that  they  must  be  described  separately.  One  of 
them  is  the  famous  Amazon  Water  Lily,  YiCTdBiA  BiiGiA,  with 
floating  leaves,  3  feet  or  more  in  diameter,  and  the  magnificent 
flowers  almost  in  proportion ;  while  the  dull  flowers  of  Water- 
Shield  are  only  half  an  inch  long. 

S 1.  StpaU  and  petals  each  8  or  4.    Stamens  and  pietde  18  or  leas,  the  laUer  IS-seeded. 

FlowerasmaU. 

1.  CABOMBA.  Sepals  and  petals  8,  the  latter  ova^  and  short-olawed.  Stamens  8-6,  with 
extrorse  anthers.  Pistils  8-4,  with  8  pendulons  ovales.  Immersed  slender  plants, 
with  mostly  opposite  or  rertilelUate,  finely  dissected  leaves,  or  a  few  floating,  linear, 
oblong,  and  peltate  ones.    Flowers  single,  on  long  axillary  peduncles. 

1  BKAl^EKIA.  Sepals  and  petals  each  8  or  4,  narrow,  and  much  alike,  dull  purple,  linear. 
Stamens  12-18,  with  Innate  anthers.  Pistils  4-ld,  fbrmlng  Indehiscent,  1-8-seeded 
pods.  AJl  the  parts  sefMrate  and  persistent  Ovales  commonly  on  the  dortal  sature^ 
Smbiyo,  etc,  as  In  Water  lily. 
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f  S.  SqpdU  andpeteUt  numeroutt  in  several  rowt  tmd  pa$$inff  Mo  eoA  oOur.  Sta- 
mens many.  Pistils  several,  each  sunken  in  the  obconical  and  nearlgfal4opped 
receptacle^  the  imbedded  nut4ike  fruits  appearing  like  seeds  in  s^hwoU  open 
cells. 

8.  NELUMBO.    Upper  part  of  the  receptacle  enlar^ied  Into  ■  top-shaped  body,  heaitng  a 

dozen  or  more  ovaries,  each  tipped  with  a  flat  stigma  and  separatelj  immened  in  as 

many  hollows.    (Lessons,  p.  118,  F\g.  862.)    In  flmit  these  form  1-seeded  nuts,  reaam- 

•  bUng  small  acorns.    The  whole  kernel  of  the  seed  is  embryo,  a  pair  of  fleshy  and  ftil- 

naceous  cotyledons  Inclosing  a  plamnle  of  2  or  8  mdimentary  green  leares. 

S  8.  Sepals  4-6.    Petals  and  stamens  numerous  in  many  rows.    Pistil  1,  compound, 

i.  NYMPUJSA.  Sepals  4,  green  outside.  Petals  nomerous,  many  times  4,  passing  some- 
what gradually  into  the  nameroos  stamens  (Lessons,  p.  84,  Fig.  tt8) ;  both  oi^gaiis 
grow  attached  to  the  globular  many-celled  ovary,  the  fbnner  to  its  sides  which  they 
cover,  the  latter  borne  on  its  depressed  summit  Around  a  little  knob  at  the  top  of 
the  ovary  the  numerous  stigmas  radiate  as  in  a  poppy-head,  ending  in  long  and  narrow 
incurved  lobes.  Fruit  like  the  ovary  enlarged,  still  covered  by  the  decaying  persisteat 
bases  of  the  petals ;  numerous  seeds  cover  the  partitions.  Bipe  seeds  each  in  an  aril- 
Ins,  or  bag,  open  at  the  top.  (Lessons,  p.  126,  Fig.  418.)  Embryo,  like  that  of  Kelnmbo 
on  a  very  small  scale,  but  inclosed  in  a  bag,  and  at  the  end  of  the  konel,  the  rest  of 
which  is  mealy  albumen. 

6.  NUPHAB.  Sepals  usually  6  or  6,  partly  green  outside.  Petals  many  small  and  thicUsh 
bodies  inserted  under  the  ovary  along  with  the  very  numerous  short  stamens.  Ovary 
naked,  truncate  at  the  top,  which  is  many-rayed  by  stigmas,  fleshy  in  fruit ;  the  Intev^ 
nal  structure  as  In  NymphsBa,  only  there  is  no  arlllus  to  the  seeds. 

1.  CABOMBA.     (Name  aboriginal  ?) 

C.  Caroliniina,  Gray.  Flowers  6"-8"  broad  on  long  axillary  stalkB, 
with  yellow  spots  at  base  of  petals.    Ponds,  S.  IlL  and  S. 

* 

2.  BRASENLA,  WATER  SHIELD.  (Name  unexplained.)  One  species. 

B.  pelt^ta,  Pursh.  In  still,  rather  deep  water ;  stems  rising  to  the 
surface,  slender ;  leaves  2'-3'  long,  long-petioled ;  flowers  small,  produced 
all  summer. 

3.  NCLUMBO.    (The  Ceylonese  name  for  N.  Indica.) 

N.  Itktea,  Fers.  Yellow  N.  or  Wateb  Chinquapin.  8.  Conn.  (ln> 
troduced  by  Indians  perhaps)  to  Lake  Ont.,  Minn.,  E.  Neb.,  and  S. 
Flower  pale  dull  yellow,  6'-8'  across ;  anthers  hook-tipped ;  leaf  and 
flower-stalks  sparsely  warty  roughened.  ITie  leaves  are  very  lai^  (1°- 
2^  across)  and  centrally  peltate,  with  an  ascending  limb,  and  raised  high  out 
of  the^  water. 

/If.  Indica,  Pers.  (or  Neldmbium  bpeci68uh).  False  Lotus,  Sacred 
Bean  of  the  Orient,  now  commonly  cult.,  has  pink  flowers  and  blunt 
anthers,  and  the  high  flower  and  leaf-stalks  studded  with  prickly  warts. 

4.  NTMFHiQA,  WATER  LILY,  POND  LILY.  (Dedicated  to  the 
water  nymphs.)  Long  prostrate  rootstocks,  often  as  thick  as  one^s 
arm,  send  up  floating  leaves  (rounded  and  with  a  narrow  deft  nearly 
or  quite  to  the  petiole)  and  large  handsome  flowers,  produced  all  sum- 
mer ;  these  close  in  the  afternoon ;  the  fruit  ripens  under  water. 

«  White-flowered ;  native  in  N.  States, 

N.  odorita.  Ait.  White  W.  Flower  very  sweet-scented,  white,  or 
sometimes  pinkish,  rarely  pink-red,  variable  in  sizQ,  2'-fl'  broad ;  petals 
obtuse ;  leaves  2'-9'  broad ;  seeds  oblong ;  rootstocks  with  few  and  per- 
sistent branches.    Common  hi  still  or  slow  water,  especially  E. 
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V.  lenlMimto,  DC.  (or  N.  TUBBRbsA).  Flower  neaily  scenUess 
(ita  faint  odor  like  that  of  apples),  pure  white,  4'-0'  in  diameter ;  petals 
proportionately  broader  and  blunter ;  leaves  8M5'  wide ;  seeds  inmost 
lobular;  rootstock  bearing  copious  tubers  like  ** artichokes,*'  attached 
by  a  narrow  neck  and  spontaneously  8et>arating.  W.  N.  Y.  and  Penn., 
ICich.  and  W.,  probably  also  in  S.  States. 

*  *  Flowers  colored;  exotic  or  9out?iem, 

M,  tiUlldta,  Willd.  (or  N.  ccBRtLSA),  Blub  W.,  cult,  in  aquaria ;  a  ten- 
der species,  with  crenate-toothed  leaves,  and  blue  or  bluish  sweet-scented 
flowers,  the  petals  few,  narrow,  and  acute.    Trop.  Africa,  India,  etc. 

K.  Zanzibabensis  of  gardens  is  a  form  of  this,  with  intense  blue 
flowers,  and  free  blooming  habit. 

K*  Ldtus,  Linn.  Egyptian  Lotus,  an  Old  World  tropical  species,  has 
luge  red  or  whilisb  flowers,  with  red-margined  sepals,  and  peltate,  sharply 
lenate  leaves  which  are  pubescent  below.  N.  BtrssA  and  N.  DbvoniAn- 
us  are  forms  of  it ;  and  from  the  latter  garden  form  the  variety  known 
as  N.  StubtsvAittii  originated. 

N.  fUva,  Leitn.  Ybllow  W.  Leaves  broadly  otJeiI  with  wavy  margins, 
the  lobes  at  base  of  notch  not  pointed ;  flowers  bright,  light  yellow ;  petals 
salvacule.    Florida. 

5.  irirPHAB,  YELLOW  POND  LILY,  SPATTER-DOCK.  (Ara- 
bic  name  ?)  Rootstock,  etc.,  as  in  Nymphaea ;  leaves  often  rising  out 
of  water;  flowers  by  no  means  showy,  yellow,  sometimes  purplish- 
tinged,  produced  all  summer ;  fruit  ripening  above  water. 

N.  AdtveasL,  Ait.f.  Sepals  6  or  more,  unequal;  petals  truncate, 
shorter  than  the  stamens  and  resembling  them ;  stigma  12-24-rayed ; 
ovaiy  and  fruit  not  contracted  above  into  a  neck ;  the  thickish  leaves 
(6'-12'  long)  rounded  or  ovate-oblong. 

Var.  mimu,  Morong,  has  smaller  leaves  (S'-S'  long),  spatulate  petals, 
stigmas  9-13-rayed ;  fruit  contracted  above.  Probably  a  hybrid  between 
this  species  and  the  next.     N.  Vt.  to  Mich,  and  Pa. 

N.  KaUnl^nam,  Ait.,  has  the  floating  leaves  only  2'-4'  long,  submersed 
leaves  thin,  round,  kidney-shaped ;  petals  spatulate  or  obovate ;  stigmas 
7-10-rayed ;.  fruit  with  a  short  neck.     Me.  to  Penn.,  Minn.,  and  N. 

N.  Migittil61iiim,  Pursh.  Abbow-leavbd  N.  Leaves  sagittate,  nar- 
rowly oblong  to  oblanceolate,  obtuse  (1^  by  2')-  This  and  the  last  produce 
their  earlier  leaves  under  water  and  very  thin.     S.  Ind.  and  111.  and  S.  E. 

Vn.  BABEACEHIACKS,  PITCHER  PLANT  FAMILY. 

Bog  plants  with  hollow  pitcher-form  or  trumpet-shaped 
leaves ;  flowers  with  numerous  hypogynous  stamens.  Only  1 
genus  in  the  E.  U.  S.  11  There  are  many  hybrids  of  the  fol- 
lowing species  in  cult. :  — 

1  BARRACioVIA.  (For  Dr.  Sarrasin  of  Quebec.)  SIDESADDLE 
FLOWEK.  Leaves  yellowish  green  or  purplish,  all  radical  from  a 
perennial  root,  winged  down  the  inner  side,  open  at  the  top,  where  there 
is  a  sort  of  arching  blade  or  hood  ;  scape  tall,  naked,  bearing  a  single, 
laige,  nodding  flower  in  early  summer ;  sepals  6,  with  8  bractlets  at  the 
base,  colored,  persistent ;  petals  5 ;  style  with  an  umbrella-shaped,  6- 
aogled  top,  a  hooked  stigma  under  each  angle ;  ovary  5-celled ;  poda 
manyHweded,  rough-warty.    (Lessons,  Fig.  174.) 
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A.  olxThdMi,  Baf .  Wild  in  low,  shady  grounds,  and  eolt.,  olimblng 
OTer  bashes  to  a  height  of  8^-12^  by  means  of  the  slender,  young  leaf- 
stalks ;  leaves  delicate  and  decompound ;  flowers  flesh-colored  in  summer. 

3.  CORTDAUB.    (Greek  name  for  the  cresUd  lark.)    Our  species  are 
leafy-stemmed,  (D  wild  in  rocky  places ;  flowers  spring  and  summer. 

•  Stem  strict;  fiovoen purplitk  or  rose-color^  with  yeHou)  tips, 

C.  glailoa,  Fursh.  Fa  lb  Corydalis.  Common,  6'-2°  hi£^,  very 
(^ucous  ;  spur  short,  rounded ;  pods  erect,  slender,  elongated. 

•  •  Stem  ascending ;  fiovoers  yellow. 

1-  Ottter  petals  wing-crested  on  the  back;  corolla  pale  yellow,  3"-4"  long. 

C.  fUivula,  DC.  Yellowish  C.  Pedicels  slender,  with  conspicuous 
bracts ;  pods  hanging  or  spreading ;  seeds  sharinedged,  irregularly 
wrinkled ;  petal-crest  toothed.    From  Penn.  S.  &  W. 

C.  mlcr^tha.  Gray.  Pedicels  short ;  bracts  small ;  petal-crest  entire  ; 
pods  ascending;  seeds  blunt-edged,  smooth,  and  shining.  N.  C,  Mo., 
Minn.,  and  S. 

•«-  •«-  Outer  petals  merely  keeled  on  the  back,  not  crested;  corolla  golden 

yellow,  }'  long. 

C.  ailrea,  Willd.  Golden  C.  Low  and  spreading  ;  petals  with  a 
spur  }"  long ;  spreading  or  hanging  pods,  and  smooth,  blunt-edged  seeds. 
From  Vermont,  W.  and  8. 

A  western  var.  (joccidenMis)  has  longer  flowers,  with  spur  as  long  as  body. 

4.  FUMARIA,    FUMITORY.      (Latin:  fumus,  smoke.)    ®     Low, 
leafy-stemmed,  with  finely  cut  compound  leaves. 

F.  ofScindfis,  Linn.  Common  F.  A  delicate,  small  weed,  with  a  close 
spike  of  small,  pinkish,  crimson-tipped  flowers,  in  summer.  Occasiona] 
in  old  gardens,  waste  places,  and  dung-heaps. 

X  CRVOIFERM,  MUSTAED  FAMILY. 

Herbs,  with  watery  juice,  of  a  pungent  taste  (e.g.  Horse- 
radish, Mustard,  Water  Cress,  etc.)  ;  cruciferous  flowers  (of  4 
sepals,  4  petals,  with  their  upper  part  generally  spreading  aboTe 
the  calyx  in  the  form  of  a  cross) ;  tetradynamous  stamens 
(i.e.  6,  2  of  them  shorter  than  the  other  4 ;  rarely  4  or  2)  ;  a 
single  2-celled  pistil  with  2  parietal  placentae,  forming  in 
fruit  a  silique,  or  when  short  a  silicle.  (See  Lessons,  Figs. 
235,  236,  for  the  flower.  Figs.  401-403  for  the  fruit,  and  Figs. 
425-428  for  the  seed.)  The  embryo  fills  the  whole  seed,  and 
has  the  radicle  bent  against  the  cotyledons.  Flowers  in  ra^ 
cemes,  which  are  at  first  short,  like  simple  corymbs,  but 
lengthen  in  fruiting ;  no  bracts  below  the  pedicels.  The  blos- 
soms are  all  nearly  alike  throughout  the  family ;  so  that  the 
genera  are  mainly  known  by  the  fruit  and  seed,  which  are, 
therefore,  indispensable  and  may  usually  be  had  before  all 
the  flowers  have  passed. 
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|1.  ^i^ruU  a  tim$  pod,  opening  Un0hwiMe!nf  two  vaio€8,wkieh/aU€mpav^^ 

thin,  pertittmU  pariUion  when  r^. 

•  JPod^aitenedparaOeitothepanUian;  theieedeJkaorJUatUh;  •eed-Uavee  edgewiee 

to  their  item. 

^  Pod  trottdlifotaong or  ovai, large  and  vertfJUU/  eeede  i^  in  each  eeUin2row$, 
1.  LUJTAEIA.    Seeds  winged.    Urge  pod  stalked  in  the  eaXyx.    Flowers  purple,  ntiier 
^^'  *-  *-  Pod  oNiong  or  Hnear;  eeede  in  1  row. 

*¥  Vaioea  nerveieee. 

1  LEAVEN  WOBTHU.     Stems  s«Ape-Uke,   1-lbw-flowered.     Seeds  winged.     SmaU 
annuals. 

S.  DENTARIA .    Stems  naked  below,  8-8-leaTed  above,  from  a  horizontal,  fleshy,  scaly  root- 
stock.    Seeds  wingless. 

i.  CAEDAMINE.    Stems  leafy,  ftmn  a  flbrons  root,  or  at  least  not  from  a  scaly  rootstook. 
Seeds  wingless.     ^  ^  pj^^  ^^j^  ^  prominent  midrib, 

ft.  MATTHIOLA.    Stigma  deeply  2-lobed.    Seeds  as  broad  as  the  partition,  winged. 

Flowers  large  and  showy,  white  to  purple. 
1  ABABIS.    Stigma  only  slightly,  or  not  at  all,  3-lobed.    Seeds  winged  or  margined. 

^-^-t-  Pod  linear,  obhng,  or  even  ronnd^ovai,  but  Me  eeedt  in  2  row».    [See,  also, 

Arabia.] 

1.  DBABA.    Seeds  wingless,  nunerons.    Pods  flat,  various  in  shape.    Flowers  small  and 

(in  ours)  white. 
1  ALTSSUM.    Seeds  winged,  S-4.    Pods  flat,  roundish.    Flowers  small,  yellow  or  white. 

•  •  Pod  globalar,  or  oglindrie,  or  i^ngled  by  the  prominent  mid^nervea  ;  teede  wing^ 

le$»,    [Maithiola  may  be  sought  here.] 

-K  Pod  giobular  or  cgUndrie. 

**  VoXnee  nerveleat ;  cotyledont  aecumbent.    (Lessons,  Figs.  425,  436.) 

9.  LESQUEBELLA.     Pod  about  4-seeded.     Low,  hoary  plants  with  mostly  yellow, 
small  flowws. 

10.  AUBBIETIA.    Pod  many-seeded.    Stronger,  hoary,  with  purple,  rather  large  flowers. 

11.  HASTUBTIUM.    Pod  many-seeded.    Aquatic  or  marsh  pUmts,  hairy  or  smooth,  and 

amaU  yellow  or  white  flowers. 

-H.  **  Valvee  nerved  ;  eotyledbna  inewmbent.    (Lessons,  Figs.  487, 4S8.) 
11  CAMETJTfA.    Pod  taigid«  obovate,  or  pear-shaped.    Weed,  usually  in  flax. 

-t-  •(-  Pod  Hnear, 

♦«•  Cotyledone  <iceumbent. 

(11.  HASTUBTIUM.)    Yalyes  nerveless.    Marsh  or  aquatic  pknta. 

18.  CHEIBAHTHUS.    Vatves  with  a  strong  mSd-nerve.    Lateral  sepals  sao-lfke  at  base. 

Leaves  entire  and  flowers  sh6wy. 
14.  BABBABEA.    Valves  with  strong  mid-nerve.    Sepals  nearly  equal  and  ahke.    Leaves 

lyrate  or  pinnatifld. 

**  -H-  Coigledone  incumbent.    (Lessons,  Figs.  427, 428.) 

—  Flowert  purple  or  roae-eolored,  or,  if  white,  large. 

U.  HESFEBIS.    Stigma  with  2  erect  blunt  lobes.    Flowers  pink-purple.    Hairs  glandular. 
IC  MALCOLMIA.    Stigma  with  2  pointed  lobes.    Habs  glandless. 
IT.  THBLYPODHTM.    Stigma  entire. 

—  —  Flowers  yellow,  or,  if  white,  very  emaU. 

18.  EBTSIMUM.    Stigma  rather  large  and  2-Iobed.    Leaves  simple. 
It.  BI8TM BBIUM.    Stigma  small  and  entire.    Leaves  twice  pinnatifld. 

CotyUdone  oondupUeate, 

».  BBAB8IGA.    Pod  more  or  less  beaked.    Flowers  yeDow. 
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#  #  #  Fod  $kart,  wmehjiattened  ootUrary  to  fte  narrow  partUltm;  <te 

J&re,  deepiif  boaiikapcd.    Flowtr$  wkUt,  mnaXL 

^  PoA  jcoci'iol  or  wwiy  §t€dmL 

tl.  GAFSBLLA..    FM  trkngalar,  or  pyrlfbrm,  with  a  notch  At  the  top.    WMdn 

•(>  •(>  Pod  wKA  2,  or  rardig  mare,  ieedf. 

♦4-  CbroUa  reffuktr  and  fMott. 

tt.  liEPIDIITM.    Pod  thin,  smooth,  and  vnL    Erect  herbs. 

tt.  8SNEBIERA    Pod  thlcklsh  and  wrinkled,  or  wartj-roa^hened.    DUnue  or  ] 

^»^^  ^^  CoroOa itregular,  the pHaU  very  uneqimaiL 

94.  IBEBIS.    Pod  scsle-shspod,  roundish,  or  OTBte.    Flowers  white  or  poiple  is  flat-toiiptd, 
or  sometimes  elongated,  dasters. 

fS.  JViiil  iiMfeMseenl,  «o<ii|r4ai,  l-Mfttal.    [SsimM««  mej  be  son(ht  h««.] 

iS.  I8ATI8.    Flowers  yellow.    Fmlt  1-eelled,  1  seeded,  wsembling  a  small  samara  or  aaii- 
flroit. 

f  8.  FruU  Jieekif,  or  whem  r^  and  dry  eorky,  wfi  cpening  by  vaitoee,  9  many  iaacfsrf. 

M.  GAKILB.    Froit  jointed  in  the  middle;  the  S  short  Joints  l-oeOBd,  1  seeded.    Seed 

oblong. 
ST.  BAPHANUS.    Froit  seyeral-seedad,  with  pHhj  matter,  or  with  oonstrleUoiiB  botWMB 

the  spheriosl  seeds. 

1.  LUNABIA,  HONESTY  or  SATIN  FLOWER.     (Latin :  ths  moon^ 
from  the  silvery  persistent  partition  of  the  pods.)    ®  ®   71 

L  Annua^  Linn,  (or  L.  bi^nhib).  Commok  Honestt.  Coltiyated  in 
old-fashioned  places,  for  the  singular  large  oval  pods,  of  which  the  broad 
white  partitions  of  satiny  luster,  remaining  after  the  valves  have  fallen, 
are  used  for  ornament;  leaves  somewhat  heart-shaped;  flowers  large, 
pink-purple,  in  early  summer.    Eu. 

L.  redtirha,  Linn.  Perennial  Hokbstt  is  a  much  rarer  European 
sort,  with  oblong  pods ;  seldom  met  with  here. 

2.  ZiBAVZHrWORTHIA.     (For  the  late  M.  C.  Leaoentoorth,^    Low 
winter  annuals,  with  lyrate  leaves. 

Zi.  Mlohaftxil,  Torr.  Leaves  with  7-16  lobes ;  petals  obtose,  purple^ 
or  nearly  white,  with  yellowish  claw;  pods  even.  S.  Ind.  to  Tenn. 
and  Mo. 

Zb.  tonil6Mi,  Gray,  similar  to  the  preceding,  but  with  notched  petals 
and  knotty  pods,  grows  in  the  barrens  of  Ky.  and  Tenn. 

L.  atlrea,  Torr.,  has  leaves  with  4-7  lobes,  petals  as  in  the  last,  but 
pods  even  and  flowers  yellow.    N.  Ala.  and  W. 

3.  DENTARIA,   TOOTHWORT.     (Latin :  dens,  a  tooth.)     71    Low 
plants  with  liandsome  flowers  in  early  spring. 

D.  diphylla,  Linn.  Two-leaved  T.,  Pepper  Koot,  or  Crinkle  Root. 
Rootstocks  fleshy,  long  (6'-10'),  and  toothed,  edible  ;  stem-leaves  2,  close 
together,  each  of  3  rhombic-ovate  and  toothed  leaflets ;  root-leaf  similar ; 
flowers  quite  large,  white,  in  spring.     Rich  woods,  N. 

D.  heterophylla,  Nutt.  Rootstocks  near  the  surface,  short,  promi- 
nent, tubercled  ;  stem-leaves  of  3-petioled  leaflets  which  are  oblong-lance- 
olate to  linear,  entire  or  deeply  crenate,  rarely  cut ;  flowers  in  late  spring. 
Penn.  to  Ky.  and  S. 

D.  laclniita,  Muhl.  Rootstock  deep  in  ground,  short,  necklace-form, 
or  constricted  in  2  or  3  places,  scarcely  toothed ;  stem-leaves  3,  often  In  a 
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whoil,  each  8-parted  into  linear  or  lanceolate  leaflets,  which  axe  cut  or 
deft  into  narrow  teeth,  or  the  lateral  ones  2-lobed;  flowers  white  or  rosy 
in  spring.    Banks  of  streams,  N. 

4.  CARDABCINB,  BITTER  CBESa  (Ancient  Greek  name.)  7/, 
Mostly  attractive  little  plants  of  spring  or  early  summer.    (Leesoos, 

^-  ^^'^  •  Leaves  simple.    % 

C.  rhomboidea,  DC.  Stems  upright  from  a  small  tuber,  simple, 
bearing  rather  large,  white,  or  rose-purple  flowers  in  spring ;  and  leaves 
simple,  angled,  or  sparingly  toothed,  the  lowest  rounded  or  heart-shaped, 
the  upper  ovate  or  oblong ;  seeds  round-oval.    In  wet  places  northward. 

C.  rotiindif61ia,  Michx.  Mountain  Water  Cress.  Stems  weak  or 
decumbent,  branching ;  root  fibrous ;  leaves  (all  much  alike)  roundish, 
an^ed ;  flowers  white ;  seeds  oval-oblong.    K.  J.  to  Ky.  and  S.  in  the 

"«^*^-  .•Xe<WMpinii«te;jto««».*«n«y.    % 

C.  pnittfnsia,  Linn.  Cuckooflower  or  Ladies'  Shook.  Stem  as- 
cending from  a  short  perennial  rootstock ;  leaves  with  rounded  and  stalked, 
entire,  small  leaflets ;  flowers  in  spring,  pink  or  white.  Wild,  but  rare, 
in  bogs  at  the  N.    A  double-flowered  variety  is  an  old-fashioned  plant  in 

^"''^'^    •  •  •  Leaves  pinnate  ;  Jlovoers  small,  white.    ®or® 

C.  blxs&ta,  Linn.  Small  B.  A  low  and  branching  insignificant  herb, 
usually  not  hairy ;  root  slender,  fibrous ;  leaflets  angled  or  toothed ;  pods 
narrow,  upright.  Wet  places.  Common  and  variable;  flowers  spring 
and  summer. 

5.  MATTHIOZiA,  STOCK  or  0ILLT7L0WEH.  (Named  for  the  early 
naturalist,  MaUhioli.)  Cult  garden  or  house  plants,  from  Eu., 
hoaiy-leaved,  much  prized  for  their  handsome  and  fragrant,  pretty, 
large  flowers,  of  which  there  are  very  double  and  showy  varieties. 
Colors  various,  pure,  or  variegated,  through  crimson,  purple,  rose,  and 
white. 

If.  indtna,  Br.  Common  Stock.  %  ®  in.  cultivation.  Stout  stem 
becoming  almost  woody ;  not  hardy  at  the  N.  The  source  of  the  Bromp- 
ton  and  Queen  stocks.    Flowers  many  colors. 

If.  Annua,  Sweet  Ten  Weeks  and  Intermediate  Stocks.  An  her- 
baceous plant,  probably  only  a  form  of  the  last.    0 

6.  ▲RABI8,  ROCK  CRESS.  (Name  from  Arabia.)  Flowers  spring 
and  summer.    Leaves  mostly  simple  and  undivided. 

}  1.  Seeds  in  1  row  in  each  cell,  orbicular,  somewhat  winged. 

•  Flowers  not  showy,  white  or  whitish ;  native,    0  0 

•«-  Low,  spreading  ;  leaves  pinnately  parted. 

A.  lAidovloUUia,  Meyer.  Nearly  smooth ;  pedicels  very  short.  Open 
grounds,  Va.  to  Mo.  and  S. 

^  -^  JBrect,  leafy-stemmed ;  leaves  simple ;  the  slender  pods  ascending  or 

erect ;  seeds  almost  wingless. 

A.  pitena,  Sulliv.  Downy,  1^-2°  high,  stem-leaves,  oblong-ovate  with 
a  clasping  base  ;  pedicels  spreading ;  pods  spreading  or  ascending,  tipped 
with  a  distinct  s^le.    Penn.  to  Ohio  and  S. 
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A.  hinilta,  Scop.  Haibt  B.  Mostly  Toufgti  hairy,  1^-2°  high ;  stem- 
leaves  many  and  sagittate ;  pedicels  of  the  small  greenish-white  flowers 
and  the  pods  strictly  erect ;  style  almost  0.    Bocks,  N. 

•»-  1-  t-Erecty  leafifstemmed  l°-3°  high;  leaves  simple;  pods  8^-4'  Umg, 
recurved  or  flanging  ;  seeds  broadly  winged, 

A.  IsBvlgita,  Poir.  Smooth  B.  Smooth  and  glaucous ;  npper  leaves 
sagittate  and  clasping ;  petals  scarcely  as  long  as  calyx ;  pods  very  narrow 
and  not  very  flat,  recurving. 

A.  Canad^nslB,  Linn.  Sickle  Pod.  Stem-leaves  pointed  at  hoth  ends, 
pubescent ;  petals  twice  as  long  as  calyx ;  pods  scythe-shaped,  very  flat, 
hanging. 

•  •  Flowers  showy,  white  in  spring;  garden  species  from  Eu.    y. 

A.alplna,  Linn.  Alpine  B.  Low  and  tufted,  hairy  or  soft-downy: 
lower  leaves  oblong-obovate,  sharply  toothed ;  petals  gradually  narrowea 
to  a  claw. 

A*  d/bida,  Stev.  Leaves  sparingly  toothed;  petals  abruptly  narrowed 
into  a  daw. 

§  2.   Seeds  in  2  more  or  less  distinct  rows,  at  least  when  young ;  strict 

and  very  leafy-stemmed, 

A.  perfollita,  Lam.  Tower  Mustard.  2^-4^  high,  glaucous  ;  petals 
yellowish-white,  little  longer  than  calyx ;  pods  and  p^icels  strictly  erect. 
N.  Eng.  to  Minn.,  N.  and  W.    @ 

A.  conflnis,  Wats.  Scarcely  glaucous;  petals  white  or  rosy,  twice 
length  of  calyx ;  pods  loosely  erect  to  spreading.  Canada,  S.  to  Conn., 
W.  to  Minn,  and  111.    @ 

§  3.   Seeds  in  1  row,  very  small,  wingless. 

A.  Iyr4ta,  Linn.  Low  B.  Delicate,  low,  nearly  smooth,  root-leaves 
lyrate ;  stem- leaves  few  and  narrow  with  a  tapering  base  ;  bright  white 
petals  rather  conspicuous ;  pods  lender,  spreading.    (D  % 

A.  dentdta,  Torr.  &  Gray.  Boughish  pubescent ;  root-leaves  oblong, 
toothed ;  stem-leaves  half-clasping  and  eared  at  base ;  pods  widely  spread- 
ing.    N.  Y.  to  Mich.,  Minn,  and  S.    (D 

7.  DRABA,  WHITLOW  GBASS.  (Greek :  the  name  of  some  cress  — 
meaning  unknown.)  Low  herbs,  mostly  with  white  flowers ;  pods  round- 
oval,  oblong  or  linear,  flat.    Flowers  early  spring.    Winter  annuals. 

•  Pods  longer  than  their  pedicels;  leaves  obovate, 

D.  Caroliniina,  Walt  Leaves  entire,  hairy,  on  a  very  short  stem, 
bearing  a  short  raceme  or  corymb  on  as  cape-like  peduncle  l'-4'  high  ; 
petals  not  notched  ;  pods  broadly  linear,  smooth  ;  in  sandy  waste  places. 

D.  ouneiidlia,  Nutt.  Leaves  toothed  ;  raceme  elongated  (I'-^O  in 
fruit ;  petals  notched ;  pods  oblong-linear,  hairy.     111.  to  £.  Kan.  and  S. 

D.  v6rna,  Linn.  Leaves  all  radical,  oblong  or  lanceolate ;  scape  l'-3' 
high  ;  petals  white,  2-clef  t ;  pods  oval  or  oblong ;  in  sandy  waste  places. 
Introd.  from  Eu. 

•  •  Pods  equaling  or  shorter  than  their  pedicels;  leaves  oblong  to  laneeo' 

late, 

D.  brachycibpa,  Nutt.  Stems  leafy,  2'-4'  high ;  flowers  yellow ; 
petals  minute  or  0 ;  pods  smooth.    Va.,  W. 

8.  ALTSSUM.     (Greek  name  of  a  plant.)    Cult,  for  ornament. 

A.  marftimum,  Lam.  Sweet  Alyssum.  Spreading,  green  or  slightly 
hoary ;  leaves  lanceolate  or  linear  entire,  tapering  at  the  base ;  flowers 
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small,  white,  honey-^oented,  in  at  length  elongated  racemes,  the  round 
little  pods  with  a  single  seed  in  each  cell.  A  variety  mach  used  for 
borders  has  paler  and  white-edged  leaves ;  flowers  all  summer  in  gardens, 
or  in  the  greenhouse  in  winter.    0 

4.9ajrtff/7e,  Linn.  Rook  A.  Low,  hoary-leaved,  with  abundant  bright  yel- 
low flowers,  in  spring ;  a  variety  with  white-edged  leaves  is  also  grown.    71 

9.  LBSQUERXSLZaA.  (For  the  late  Leo  Lesquereux.)  0  (D  or  ^ 
with  stellate  hairs  or  scales,  and  globular,  inflated  pods. 

L.  gloMBa,  Wats,  (p  or  (g)  Stems  spreading ;  petals  bright  yellow ; 
style  longer  than  the  pod.  Ey.,  Tenn.,  Mo.  Two  other  species  occur  in 
our  territory  W.  and  8.  W. 

s 

10.  AUBRLUTIA.  (For  Aubriet,  a  French  botanical  draughtsman.) 
71    Pods  cylindric,  inflated ;  seeds  globular.    Flowers  purple. 

A,  deltoidea,  DC.  Leaves  rhombic,  with  1  or  2  large  teeth.  Racemes 
few-flowered.  A  pretty  plant  from  S.  £u.  for  rockeries.  Several  garden 
Tatieties. 

U.  NASTURTIUM.  WATER  CRESS,  HORSE-RADISH,  etc.  (Latin: 
fiamM  tortus^  convulsed  nose,  from  the  pungent  qualities.)  Pods  short> 
iflhoT  short  (from  oblong-linear  to  almost  spherical).  Here  are  com- 
bined a  variety  of  plants,  widely  different  in  appearance.  The  following 
are  the  commonest : 

•  Petals  white,  twice  length  of  calyx;  leaves  pinnate,    %   Nat*  from  Eu. 

M,  offSeindh,  R.  Br.  Watbb  Cress.  Planted  or  run  wild  in  streamlets, 
spreading  and  rooting,  smooth ;  leaflets  3-11,  roundish  or  oblong;  flowers 
all  summer ;  pods  broadly  linear,  slightly  curved  upwards  on  their  spread- 
ing pedicels.    Young  plants  eaten. 

•  •  Petals  yellow,  little  exceeding  the  calyx;  leaves pinnatifid.    0  (D 

N.  seBflillfldnim,  Nutt  Leaves  obtusely  incised ;  flowers  minute, 
nearly  sessile  ;  pods  oblong.    Common  from  Illinois  S. 

N.  obtJUum,  Nutt.  Leaves  pinnately  parted  or  divided ;  flowers 
minute  ;  pods  longer  than  the  short  pedicels.     III.,  S.  and  westward. 

N.  peltSatre,  DC.  Marsh  Cress.  Erect,  1^-3^  high,  with  pinnatifld 
or  lyrate  leaves  of  several  oblong,  cut-toothed  leaflets  ;  small  yellowish 
flowers ;  and  small  oblong  or  ovoid  pods,  mostly  shorter  than  the  pedicels. 
A  very  common  homely  weed  in  wet  places. 

•  *  *  FetaU  white,  much  longer  than  the  calyx  ;  leaves  undivided  or  the 

lower  pinnatifid.     7/. 

N.  laotistre,  Gray.  Lake  Cress.  Aquatic ;  immersed  leaves  dissected, 
others  entire,  serrate,  or  pinnatifld.  Lakes  and  rivers,  N.  Y.  £o  Minn., 
and  S.  W.    Detached  leaves  produce  new  plants,  like  leaf-cuttings. 

K.  Armordeia,  Fries.  Horse-radish.  Leaves  very  large,  oblong,  or 
lanceolate,  chiefly  from  the  ground,  crenate,  rarely  cut,  or  pinnatifid ; 
pods  globular,  but  seldom  seen.  Planted  or  run  wild  in  moist  soil.  The 
long  deep  root  is  a  familiar  condiment. 

12.  CAMKTiTNA,  FALSE  FLAX.  (Greek:  dwarf  flax;  the  common 
species  was  fancied  to  be  a  degenerate  flax.)    ® 

C,  satha,  Crantz.  Common  F.  1°-2°  high ;  leaves  lanceolate,  the 
npper  ones  sagittate  and  clasping  the  stem ;  the  small  pale  yellow  flowers 
followed  by  obovate  turgid  pods  in  a  long  loose  raceme ;  style  conspicu- 
008.    A  weed  in  grain  and  flax  fields. 
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13.  CHSZRAZITHnB,  WALLFLOWEB.  (Greek:  hand,  JUnoer,') 
Bligbtly,  if  at  all,  hoary ;  the  showy  flowers  orange,  brown-reddish,  or 
yellow ;  seeds  flat.    3/ 

C.  CfiBlri,  Linn.  Common  Wallplowbb.  Stem  woody,  crowded  with 
the  narrow  and  pointed,  entire  leaves.  Cult,  from  S.  £a.,  not  hardy  N., 
a  much-prized  house-plant    Double  varieties  are  especially  omamentaL 

14.  BARBARBA,  WENTEB  CRESS.  (Anciently  called  the  Herb  of 
Santa  Barbara. )  Seeds  oval.  Leaves  used  by  some  as  winter  salad,  but 
bitterish.     (Lessons,  Figs.  426, 426.)    ®  % 

B.  vulgjdia,  B.  Br.  Common  W.  or  Yellow  Bockbt.  Smooth,  with 
green,  (sometimes  variegated)  lyrate  leaves,  and  bright  yellow  flowers  in 
spring  and  summer ;  pods  erect,  crowded  in  a  dense  raceme  much  thicker 
than  their  pedicels.  Common  in  old  gardens  and  other  rich  soil.  Cult, 
as  a  salad ;  leaves  closely  resembling  taste  of  Water  Cress. 

B.  prcbcox,  B.  Br.  Earlt  W.  or  Scubvt  Grass.  Probably  a  variety 
of  the  last,  with  more  numerous  and  narrower  divisions  to  the  leaves ;  the 
less  erect  pods  scarcely  thicker  than  their  pedicels.  Cult  from  Penn.,  S., 
for  early  salad ;  beginning  to  run  wild. 

15.  HBBPBRIB,  BOCKET.  (Greek :  evening,  the  flowers  being  fragrant 
then.)  Pods  long  and  slender,  with  a  single  row  of  marginless  seeds 
in  each  cell  (as  broad  as  the  partition)  ;  flowers  rather  large,     ^t 

H,  matrond/is,  Linn.  Common  or  Damb  B.  Tall  and  rather  coarse ; 
leaves  oblong  or  lanceolate,  toothed ;  flowers  in  summer,  followed  by  (2'- 
4')  long  and  slender  pods.  Gardens,  from  Eu.,  inclined  to  run  wild  in 
rich  shady  soil. 

16.  BtALCOLBSIA.  (Named  for  W,  Maleolm^  an  English  gardener.) 
Pods  somewhat  thickened  at  the  base.    Otherwise  much  like  Hesperis. 

If.  maHttma,  Br.  Mahon  Stock,  called  ViBGnriA  Stock  in  England, 
but  comes  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  a  garden  annual  not 
much  cult,  a  span  high,  with  pale  green,  oblong,  or  spatulate  nearly 
entire  leaves,  and  pretty,  pink-red  flowers  changing  to  violet-purple  ;  also 
a  white  variety  (much  smaller  than  those  of  true  Stock)  ;  pods  long  and 
i^ender. 

IT  THBLTPbDIUM.  (Greek:  femaUf  fooi^  the  ovaiy  in  some 
s(Hvio9  striked.)    Flovrers  pink-purple,  rather  showy.    (^  ^ 

T.  ptnnatflldiiin,  Wats,  (or  Ababis  HBSPBBiDoh>Bs).    Smooth,  erect, 

V^-^S"^  high  ;  with  rounded  or  heart-shaped  long-petioled  root- leaves, 
oviito-lancoolate  stem-leaves  (2'-6'  long\  the  lower  on  a  winged  petiole 
or  with  a  i>air  of  small  lateral  lobes ;  petals  long-clawed ;  pods  spreading, 
narr\>w ;  sotHls  wingless.    Banks  of  the  Ohio  and  W. 

X%.  BRT8IMUM.  (Greek :  to  ^raK  NMert,  from  the  acridity.)  Seeds 
obloi\^ ;  sepals  nearly  equal  and  alike  at  the  baae. 

•  Fio\oert  oraiipe. 

Ms  Atpwram,  IX'*    Wfstfbi?  WAtrrLowsB.    Wikl  from  Ohio  W.  & 

R  ;  Uk«  the  wiM  M^-^te  of  the  Wallflower,  with  bright  orange-yellow 
rtoxrrr*»  but  lh<»  j«CH\is  atv  ditVrpnt^  and  the  v«^'-*')  l<mg  pods  quite  squaae 
In  the  <vrvMi*-4KV'!u\n ;  the  leav^es  somewhat  toothed  and  hoary.    ®  21 
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£.  Perofnkitnum,  Fisch.  &  Mey.  Stem  simple  ;  leaves  lance-spatulate, 
remotely  toothed ;  flowers  showy ;  pods  about  1'  long,  obtusely  4-uigled. 
Cult  from  Caucasna.         ,  ,  j,^„^  ^^„^ 

R  cheiranthcddeB,  Linn.  Trbaclb  Mubtabd  or  Wobmbbbd  Mubtabd. 
Annual ;  branches  slender ;  leaves  lanceolate,  almost  entire ;  flowers 
small,  yellow  ;  stigma  small.    Along  streams,  N. 

£.  puhhillum,  Boiss.  (or  Chbibanthus  pulchellus).  %  Compact 
growing,  much  branched  at  base ;  lower  leaves  oblong-spatulate,  dentate, 
or  lyrate,  upper  oblong  or  lanceolate,  sharply  pectinate-dentate  ;  stigma 
broad  as  the  pod ;  flowers  showy,  sulphur-yeUow  in  spring.  Cult,  from 
Caucasus. 

19.  BISTMBRIUM,  HEDGE  MUSTABD.  (An  ancient  Greek 
name.)  Fod  either  flattened  or  4-sided,  or  the  cross-section  nearly 
circular;  in  the  common  species  shortish,  lance-awl-shaped,  close- 
pressed  to  the  stem ;  seeds  oval,  marginless.  Flowers  small.  (Les* 
sons,  Figs.  427,  428.) 

8.  cantfsoens,  Nutt.  Hoabt  H.  or  Tanst  Mustard.  ®  Hoary ;  leaves 
finely  cut,  twice-pinnatifid ;  flowers  minute  yellowish  ;  pods  oblong-club- 
shaped,  4-sided  on  slender  horizontal  pedicels.  Pa.  and  N.  Y.  to  111.  and 
&  W.    Common  W. 

S,  oiSctnd/e,  Scop.  Common  H.  ®  Stems  branching ;  leaves  run- 
cinate ;  flowers  very  small,  pale  yellow,  followed  by  awl-shaped,  obscurely 
6-sided  pods  close-pressed  to  the  axis  of  the  narrow  spike.  Coarse  weed 
in  waste  places.    Eu. 

S,  Thali&na,  Gaud.  Mousb-bab  Cbbss.  ®  Leaves  obovate  or  oblong, 
entirely  or  barely  toothed;  flowers  white;  pods  linear  on  spreading 
pedicels.    Mass.  to  Eans.    £u. 

20.  BRABBICA,  CABBAGE,  MUSTABD,  &c.  (Ancient  Latin  name 
of  Cabbage.)  ®  (D  Pod  oblong  or  linear,  beaked  or  pointed  beyond 
the  summit  of  tiie  valves,  by  the  enlarged  and  persistent  style  base ; 
seeds  spherical.  Cult,  from  Eu.,  or  run  wild  as  weeds.  (Lessons, 
Fig.  236.) 

•  Whole  plant  glaucous-blue  when  in  flower ;  leaves  of  the  flower-stems 

clasping  ;  flowers  various. 

^  Leaves  from  the  first  more  or  less  fleshy  throughout^  and  glaucous-blue 

even  when  young  ;  flowers  creamy  yellow. 

B.  oferdeea,  Linn.  Cabbaob  Tbibb.  The  original  is  a  seacoast  plant 
of  Europe,  with  thick  and  hard  stem,  and  pretty,  large,  pale  yellow  flowers ; 
upper  ones  entire,  clasping  the  stem,  not  auricled  at  the  base ;  cult,  as  a 
biennial — Uie  rounded,  thick,  and  fleshy,  strongly  veined  leaves  collected 
into  a  head  the  flrst  year  upon  the  summit  of  a  short  and  stout  stem.  Ca  u- 
LiFLOwBR  and  Broccoli  have  the  nourishing  matter  mainly  concentrated 
hi  short,  imperfect,  flower-branches  collected  into  a  flat  head.  Kohl-rabi 
has  the  nourishing  matter  accumulated  in  the  stem,  which  forms  a  turnip- 
like enlargement  above  ground,  at  the  origin  of  leaves.  Kale  is  more 
nearly  the  natural  state  of  the  species,  the  fleshy  leaves  not  forming  a 
head.  Brussels  Sprouts  has  numerous  small  heads  along  the  stem 
below  the  top  leaves. 

B.  BdpUM,  Linn.  Rapb.  Leaves  smooth  from  the  first,  more  deeply 
scalloped  than  in  the  last,  not  forming  thickened  parts  above  ground. 

B.  campSstrfs,  Linn.  Buta-baoa  or  Swedish  Turnip.  First  leaves 
haiiy ;  the  root  usually  tuberous. 

OBAT*S  v.  V.  *  O.  BOT.  — 6 
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•^  1-  ZeavM  (exe^t  upon  the  flower-stem)  thin  and  green;  Jlowen  wmdtt 

and  bright  yellow, 

8.  Pd'Tsdi\  Bailey.  Chinesb  Cabbaob,  Pb-Tbai.  Leaves  repand- 
sinuate  or  only  rarely  somewhat  lyrate,  smooth  or  very  nearly  so,  the 
petiole  thick  and  broadly  winged ;  root  anna^,  fibrous ;  leayes  form  a 
loose  head,  resembling  Cos  Lettuce.    China. 

8,  Rdpa^  Linn.  Turnip.  Leaves  prommently  lyrate  or  interrupted 
below,  nairy ;  the  root  tuberous. 

•  •  Plant  green  or  but  slightly  glaucous  wlien  in  flower;  leaves  of  the 
flower-stem  not  prominently  clasping;  flowers  small  and  yellow, 

8.  n)gra^  Koch.  Black  Mustard.  Leaves  somewhat  hairy  and  divided ; 
pods  erect  in  the  raceme  or  spike,  smooth,  short,  4-8ided  (Uie  valves  having 
a  strong  midrib),  and  tipped  with  the  short,  empty,  conical  base  of  a 
slender  style;  seeds  dark  brown,  small,  pungent.  Cultivated  and  in 
waste  places.     Eu.    0 

B.  d/ba,  Boiss.  White  Mustard.  Leaves  all  pinnatifid  and  rough- 
hairy  ;  pods  spreading  in  the  raceme,  bristly  hairy,  the  lower  part 
thick  and  few-seeded;  seeds  large,  pale  brown.  Run  wild,  from 
Eu.    (5 

B.  Sinapfsfrum,  Boiss.  Charlock.  Pods  knotty,  nearly  smooth, 
fully  one  third  comprised  in  a  stout  2-edged  beak  which  is  either 
empty  or  1-seeded ;  upper  leaves  barely  toothed.  Weed  in  grain  fields. 
Eu.    ® 

21.  CAPBELLA,  SHEPHERD*S  PURSE.    (Name  means  a  liUle  pod, ) 

(Lessons,  Figs.  402,  403.)    (D 

C.  Bdrsa-Pastdris,  Moench.  Common  S.  The  commonest  of  weeds,  in 
waste  places ;  root-leaves  pinnatifid  or  toothed,  those  of  the  stem  sagit- 
tate and  partly  clasping ;  small  white  flowers  followed  by  the  triangular 
and  notched  pods,  in  a  long  raceme. 

22.  ZiEPmnTM,  PEPPERGRASS,  CRESS.  (Greek :  little  scaJe,  from 
the  pods.)  Oar  common  species  have  incised  or  pinnatifid  leaves^  and 
very  small  white  or  whitish  fiowers.    ® 

•  Plant  green. 
••-  Leaves  large^  clasping ;  hairy, 

L.eampMre,  Br.,  has  run  wild  (from  Eu.)  eastward.  Known  by  its 
strict  haoit,  entire  or  only  toothed  leaves,  and  ovate  winged  rou^  pod. 

•^  -^Leaves  small,  tapering  at  base,  the  lower  ones  at  length  falling; 

smooth. 

Im.  Virgfnlouin,  Linn.  Wild  P.  Cotyledons  aocumbent ;  petals  pres- 
ent, and  usually  only  2  stamens ;  the  little  pods  scarcely  marked  at  the 
notched  tops  ;  seeds  flat.    A  common  weed  by  roadsides. 

L.  intermedium.  Gray.  Cotyledons  incumbent  as  in  the  following; 
pod  minutely  wing-margined  at  top ;  petals  minute  or  0.  W.  N.  Y.  and 
N.  111.,  N.  and  W.  in  dry  places. 

L.  ruderdile,  Linn.,  introduced  from  Europe,  is  much  less  common,  more 
branched,  with  no  petals,  the  smaller  scarcely  notched  pods  and  turgid 
seeds  marginless.  „,    ^ 

•  •  Plant  very  glaucous. 

L,  aathum^  Linn.  Garden  Cress.  Cultivated  as  a  salad  plant,  has 
petals,  and  the  larger  ovate  pods  are  winged  and  slightly  notched  at 
the  top ;  leaves  (except  the  very  uppermost)  compound  or  much  divided. 

aU« 
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23.  8ERBBIERA,  WAKT  CRESS,  SWINE  CRESS.  (ForJ.Senebier, 
a  distinguished  physiologist.)  Prostrate  0  and  (D,  with  minute  whit- 
ish flowers.     Weeds  from  Eu. 

S,  dldyma^  Pers.  Pods  rough-wrinkled,  notched  at  apex.  Waste  places. 
Mass.  and  S.  near  seacoast. 

5.  Corondpus,  DC.  Pods  warty,  not  notched  at  the  apex.  R.  L  to 
Va.  at  seaports. 

24.  IBBRI8,  CANDYTUFT.  {Iberia,  an  old  name  for  Spain.)  The 
2  petals  on  the  outer  side  of  the  flower  much  larger  than  the  others. 
Pods  scale-shaped,  roundish  or  ovate,  notched  at  the  wing-margined 
top.    Low  garden  plants,  from  Europe,  much  cultivated  for  oma- 

"»«»*•  •  Ptrtnnial,  v^ody  at  the  hau. 

/.  aempSnrirens,  Linn.  Everobeen  C.  Rather  woody-stemmed,  tufted, 
with  hright  green,  lanceolate  or  linear-spatulate,  thickish,  entire  leaves, 
and  flat  clusters  of  pure  white  flowers,  in  spring. 

/.  Gibra/fdrica,  Linn.,  with  large,  rose-purple  flowers  m  early  spring,  and 
wedge-shaped  leaves,  is  occasionally  seen  ;  not  hardy  N. 

•  •  Annual. 

/.  umbel Idia,  Linn.  Common  C.  Lower  leaves  lanceolate,  the  upper 
linear  and  entire ;  flowers  purple-lilac  (or  pale),  in  flat  clusters  in  sum- 
mer.   Eu. 

/.  corondria,  Don.  Rocket  C.  Leaves  lanceolate,  coriaceous,  sparingly 
toothed.  Flowers  pure  white  in  dense,  spike-like  racemes  in  summer. 
Nativity  uncertain. 

25.  I8ATI8,  WO  AD.  (Name  of  obscure  derivation.)  (g)  One  com- 
mon species  of  Eu. 

/.  finctdria,  Linn.  Dtbb's  Woad.  Rather  tall,  glabrous  and  glaucous, 
the  stem-leaves  lanceolate  and  entire,  sessile  and  somewhat  sagittate ; 
racemes  of  small  yellow  flowers  panicled,  succeeded  by  the  hanging 
samara-like  closed  pods ;  flowers  in  early  summer.  Old  gurdens ;  formerly 
cult,  for  a  blue  dye. 

26.  CAKXLE,  SEA  ROCKET.     (An  old  Arabic  name.)    ® 

C.  Ameiictoa,  Nutt.  Ambbicav  S.  A  fleshy  herb,  wild  on  the  shore 
of  the  sea  and  Great  Lakes,  with  obovate  wavy-toothed  leaves,  and  pur- 
plish flowers. 

27.  RAFHANIJS,  RADISH.  (Greek:  to  appear  quickly ,  referring 
to  the  very  rapid  germination  of  the  seeds.)  0  ®*  Prom  the  Old 
World. 

/?.  Raphanf strum,  Linn.  Wild  R.  or  JonrrBD  Charlock.  Leaves 
rough  lyrate ;  petals  yellow,  changing  to  whitish  or  purplish,  and  pods 
narrow,  long-beaked,  divided  across  between  the  several  seeds,  so  as  to 
become  necklace-form.    I'roublesome  weed  in  cult,  fields. 

^.  sathus,  Linn.  Radish.  Lower  leaves  lyrate ;  flowers  purple  and 
whitish,  and  closed  pods  thick  and  pointed  ;  the  seeds  separated  by  ir- 
regular fleshy  false  partitions ;  cult,  for  the  tender  and  fleshy  pungent 
root ;  inclined  to  run  wild. 

R.  eaudittusy  Linn.  Rat-tail  Radish.  Probably  a  form  of  the  last, 
with  small  woody  root  and  pods  (used  for  pickles)  6'-12'  long. 
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XI.  OAPPARIDACIUB,  GAPEB  FAMILY. 

Herbs  (in  our  region)  resembling  CruciferaSf  but  with  sta- 
mens not  tetradynamous  and  often  more  than  6,  no  partition 
in  the  pod  (which  is  therefore  1-celled  with  two  parietal  pla- 
centae), and  kidney-shaped  seeds,  the  embryo  rolled  up  instead 
of  folded  together ;  the  leaves  commonly  palmately  compound, 
and  the  herbage  bitter  and  nauseous  instead  of  pungent.  But 
in  warm  regions  the  cress-like  pungency  sometimes  appears, 
as  in  caperSf  the  pickled  flower-buds  of  Gappabis  spi^dsA  of 
the  Levant    This  and  its  near  relatives  are  trees  or  shrubs. 

1.  OLEOME.  Calyx  4-cIeft.  Petals  4.  Stamens  6,  on  a  short,  thtekened  t«oeptacIa.  Oraiy 
and  many-seeded  pod  in  onrs  raised  above  the  receptacle  on  a  long  atalk.  Style  rvj 
short  or  none.    Usnally  an  appendage  on  1  side  of  the  receptacle. 

9.  P0LANI8IA.  Sepals  4.  Stamens  8-82.  Ovary  and  pod  sessile  or  short-atalked  on  tiia 
receptacle.    Style  present.    Otherwise  nearly  as  in  No.  1. 

8.  OYNANDSOF8I8.  Sepals  4.  Stamens  borne  on  the  long  stalk  of  tha  anrj  fla>  aboTt 
the  petals.    Otherwise  as  in  No.  1. 

1.  CIiEOMXI.    (Name  of  uncertain  derivation.)    ® 

C.  pdngena,  Willd.  Tall  (2^-4^  bigh),  clammy-pubescent,  with  litUe 
spines  or  prickly  points  (whence  the  name)  in  place  of  stipules,  about  7 
broadly  lanceolate  leaflets,  but  the  bracts  simple  and  ovate  or  heart-shaped, 
and  a  raceme  of  large  and  handsome  flowers,  with  long-clawed,  pinic  or 
purple  petals  and  declined  stamens.    Cult,  from  S.  A.,  and  run  wild  S. 

C.  Integrlf6lla,  Torr.  &  Gray,  much  smaller,  smooth,  with  3  leaflets 
and  the  pink  petals  without  claws,  is  wild  in  Minn,  to  Eans.,  and  cult,  in 
gardens,  also  for  bees  under  the  name  Rocky  Mocjntain  Bee  Plant. 

2.  POIiANIBIA.    (Greek :  many  unequal,  referrmg  to  the  stamens.) 

P.  grav^olens,  Raf.  A  heavy-scented  (as  the  name  denotes),  rather 
clammy,  low  herb,  with  3  oblong  leaflets,  and  small  flowers  with  short 
white  petals,  about  11  scarcely  longer  purplish  stamens,  and  a  short  style ; 
flowers  summer.    Wild  on  gravelly  shores  from  Vt.  to  Md.  and  W. 

3.  OTNANDROPBIS.  (Greek :  meaning  that  the  stamens  appear  to 
be  on  the  pistil.)     (Lessons,  Fig.  357.) 

0.  pentaphylla,  DC.  Clammy-pubescent  weed,  with  6  leaflets  to  the 
leaves  and  3  to  the  bracts ;  the  white  petals  on  claws.  West  Indies ; 
naturalized  from  Carolina,  S. 

Zn   RESEDACEA,  MIGNONETTE  FAMILY. 
Herbs,  with  inconspicuous  flowers  in  spikes  or  racemes. 

1.  RESEDA,  MIGNONETTE,  etc.  (Latin :  to  calm,  from  supposed 
sedative  properties.)  Calyx  4-7-parted,  never  closed  even  in  the  bud ; 
petals  4-7,  unequal,  cleft  or  notched,  those  of  one  side  of  the  flower  ap- 
pendaged  within ;  stamens  10-40,  borne  on  a  sort  of  disk  dilated  on 
one  side  of  the  flower ;  ovary  and  pod  composed  of  3-6  carpels,  united  not 
quite  to  the  top  into  a  3-6-lobed  or  3-6-homed,  l-celled  pistil  which 
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opens  at  the  top  long  before  the  seeds  are  ripe ;  the  seeds  are  nnmerons, 
kidney-shaped,  on  3-6  parietal  placenta ;  leaves  alternate. 

•  Leaves  not  compound;  flowers  yellowish, 

R.  odoritta,  Linn.  Common  Miovovbttb.  ®  Anthers  orange ;  petals 
6,  the  posterior  ones  cut  into  several  fine  lobes ;  stems  low ;  some  leaves 
entire  and  oblong,  others  8-lobed.  N.  Africa.  Cult,  for  the  delicious 
scent  of  the  yellowish- white  flowers. 

R.  LutMa,  Linn.  Dyer's  Wbbd  or  Weld.  Tall,  with  lanceolate,  entire 
leaves^  and  a  long  spike  of  yellowish  flowers ;  petals  4.  Kat.  along  road- 
lides.    En. 

•  •  Leaves  compound^  or  essentially  so  ;  flowers  whUe. 

R,  Alba,  Linn.  Whitb  or  Upsioht  M.  ®  or  (D,  2^-8°  high,  with 
long,  dense  spikes  of  white  flowers  with  brown  anthers,  and  leaves  all 
pinnate  or  pinnatifid,  the  divisions  lanceolate.    Cult,  from  S.  Eu. 


Xm.  PmOSPOKAOE^  PITTOSPORUM  FAMILY. 

A  small  family  of  shrubs  and  trees,  belonging  mostly  to 
the  southern  hemisphere^  a  few  in  common  cultiyation: 

1.  PirrdBPORUM.  (Oreek:  pitchy  seed;  the  seeds  are  generally 
covered  with  a  sticky  exudation.)  Flowers  regular,  of  5  sepals,  5 
petals,  and  6  stamens;  the  claws  of  the  petals  sometimes  slightly 
united ;  ovary  1-celled  with  3  parietal  placenta ;  a  single  style  and 
stigma ;  fruit  a  globular  woody  pod,  manynseeded.    Greenhouses. 

P.  Tob)ra,  Ait.  Commok  P.  Leaves  obovate  and  retuse,  evergreen, 
crowded  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  which  are  terminated  by  a  small, 
sessile  umbel  of  white,  fragrant  flowers,  produced  in  winter.  Japan.  A 
low  tree  cultivated  as  a  house-plant  N.,  hardy  S. 

F.  unduldium,  Andr.,  from  Australia,  has  oval-lanceolate  undulated 
leaves  tapering  at  both  ends,  and  white  flowera  in  close  panicles. 

F.  viridifldrum,  Sims  (or  P.  Sinbnse^,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
has  obovate  and  retuse  leaves  and  greenish-yellow  jasmine-scented  flowers 
in  somewhat  globose  panicles. 


XI7.  CaOSITACEiS,  ROCKROSE  FAMILY. 

Shrabby  or  low  herbaceous  plants,  with  regular  flowers ;  a 
persistent  calyx  of  5  sepals,  two  of  them  exterior  and  resem- 
bling bracts ;  the  petab  and  stamens  on  the  receptacle ;  the 
style  single  or  none ;  ovary  1-celled  with  3  or  5  parietal  pla- 
centae (Lessons,  Fig.  334),  bearing  orthotropous  ovules. 

1.  HELIANTHEMUM.  Petals  5,  crnmpled  In  the  bad,  nigacious  (flilling  at  the  dose  of 
tbe  flnt  day),  or  none.  Stamens  and  ornles  many  in  the  complete  flower ;  placenta  8. 
Style  none  or  short.    Low,  yellow-flowered  ;  in  sandy  or  grayelly  soil. 

1  HUDSOKIA.  Petals  5,  Aigadons,  mneh  lai^^er  than  the  calyx.  Stamens  9-80.  Style 
slender.  Ovules  8-6.  Heath-like  shrubs,  6'-r2'  high ;  leaves  minute,  downy,  closely 
eeretlng  the  branches ;  flowers  small,  yellow,  oi>ening  In  sunshine  In  spring  and  sum- 
Hear  the  ooast  and  Great  Lakes. 
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8.  IiROHSA.  P«talt  8,  pentitent,  not  longer  tfann  the  eeljz.  Btnuent  8-lS.  Style  none. 
Pod  pertly  8-ceUed,  6-aeeded.  Small  homely  herhs,  with  Inoonsplenoae,  greenleh,  or 
pnrpUeh  flowers,  and  pods  aboat  the  size  of  a  pln*8  head,  whenoe  the  popular  name. 
Flowers  summer  and  autumn  In  sterile  aoU. 

1.  HELIANTHBBfXrM,    ROCKROSE.       (Greek:  «iin,  flatoer;    the 
blosBoms  opening  only  in  sunshine.)    (Lessons,  Figs.  334, 430.)    JJi 

H.  Canad^nse,  Michz.  Fbobtwbbd.  Lance-oblong  leaves,  hoary 
beneath  ;  flowers  produced  all  summer,  some  with  showy  corolla  1'  broad 
and  many  stamens  ;  others  small  and  clustered  along  the  stem,  with  in- 
conspicuous corolla  and  3-10  stamens ;  the  latter  produce  small,  few-seeded 
pods.  The  only  one  common  N.  Popular  name  from  the  formation  of 
crystals  of  ice  in  late  autumn  about  the  cracked  bark  of  the  root 

H.  ooryxnbdsum,  Michz.  Downy  all  over,  vnth  smaller  flowers  clus- 
tered at  the  lop  of  the  stem,  and  larger  ones  long-peduncled.  Along  the 
coast  from  N.  J.,  S. 

If.  wulgdre^  Gsertn.  The  Rockbosb,  of  the  Old  World  ;  with  yellow, 
whitish,  or  red  flowers  in  racemes  and  procumbent  stems ;  occasionally 
grown  in  gardens. 

H.  CarollnUUmm,  Michz.  Hairy,  with  green  leaves,,  the  lower  obvate 
and  clustered ;  flowers  all  large-petaled  and  scattered,  in  spring.  S.  States. 

2.  HUDBONIA.     (For  an  English  botanist,  ITiZZiam  Httefoon.)     % 

H.  erlooides,  Linn.  Greenish ;  leaves  awl-shaped ;  flowers  pedunded. 
From  Va.,  N. 

H.  toment6Ba,  Nutt  Hoary  with  soft  down  ;  leaves  oblong  or  oval 
and  close-pressed;  peduncles  short  or  hardly  any.  From  Md.  to  Me. 
and  about  the  Great  Lakes. 

3.  zilCHBA,  PmWEED.    (For  Z«c^,  a  Swedish  botanist)     % 

•  Hairs   long  and  so/t,  spreading;   leaves  oblong;  flowers  in  smdU 

cymose  clusters, 

Zb.  mijor,  Michz.  Labobb  P.  Stem  upright,  hairy,  1^-7P  high ;  leaves 
elliptical,  mucronate  ;  flowers  densely  clustered.  Borders  of  sterile  wood- 
lands. 

•  •  Hairs  appressed;  leaves  mostty  narrower;  flowers paniculaie. 

••>  Leaves  thin^  cauline  ones,  oval  or  oblong  ;  panicles  leqfy. 

It,  thymll6lia,  Michz.  £rect»  about  2^  high ;  pod  obovate-globose. 
Atlantic  coast 

••>  4-  Leaves  flrm,  cauline  ones  linear  to  slender  awUshaped;  panicles 

rather  naked  and  raceme-like. 

•M.  Pod  nearly  globose* 

la.  minor,  Linn.  Smallbb  P.  Stems  low,  12'-18'  high,  rather  strict ; 
flowers  loosely  clustered.    Open  sterile  ground. 

Var.  nuirltima,  Gray,  is  stouter  and  stiffer,  with  linear,  hoary,  radical 
leaves.    In  sandy  soil,  Mass.  S.,  near  the  coast 

L.  tenulf61ia,  Michz.  Low,  slender  and  diffuse ;  leaves  very  narrow 
and  small.    £.  Mass.  to  Mo.  and  S. 

•M.  ^  Pod  ellipsoidal. 

L.  nioamiil6Mi,  Lam.  Erect,  leaves  oblong-linear ;  infloresoenoe  loose. 
Dry  places,  Long  Island  to  Ky.  and  S. 
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XV.    YIOLACEJI,   VIOLET  FAMILY. 

Herbs.  Sepals  5,  persistent.  Petals  5,  more  or  less  un- 
equaly  the  lower  one  with  a  sac  or  spur  at  the  base.  (Lessons, 
Figs.  237,  238,  276,  347,  420,  429.)  Stamens  5,  short;  the 
very  broad  flat  filaments  conniving  or  cohering  around  the 
pistil.  Style  usually  club-shaped;  stigma  l-sided.  Ovary 
and  pod  1-celled,  with  3  parietal  placentae,  containing  several 
rather  large  seeds.  Herbs,  with  stipules  to  the  alternate 
leaves,  and  1-flowered  peduncles. 

t.  VIOLA.  Sepab  eared  at  base ;  stamens  distinct,  the  two  lower  bearing  spars  wbloh 
extend  into  the  spur  ot  the  eoroUa.  Cleistogamous  blossoms  are  common  and  highly 
•    frnitftil,  especially  among  stemless  species.    (See  Lessons,  p.  116.) 

S.  80LEA.  Sepals  not  eared  at  base ;  stamens  united  Into  a  sheath  haying  a  broad  gland 
bdow  instead  of  spars. 

1.  VIOLA,  VIOLET,  HEART'S-EASE.    (The  ancient  Latin  name.) 

a  Stsmlbss  Violets,  with  leaves  and  peduncles  all  from  creeping  or  sub- 
terranean rootstocksj  there  being  no  proper  ascending  stems;  cUlflovoer- 
ing  in  spring. 

••-  Garden  species^  from  Europe  ;  fragrant, 

¥.  odordtOj  Linn.  Sweet  Violet.  Tufts  spreading  by  creeping  run- 
ners ;  leaves  rounded  heait-shaped,  more  or  less  downy ;  flowers  violet- 
blue,  varying  to  white ;  single,  or  in  cultivation  commonly  full  double. 
Hardy. 

•»-  •»-  Wild  species;  only  slightly  sweet-scented  or  scentless. 

**  Flowers  blue  or  violet-color, 

=^Bootstock  short  and  thick;  stigma  not  beaked;   lateral  petals  not 

bearded, 

V.  ped^ta,  Linn.  Biiti>-FooT  V.  Leaves  all  cut  into  linear  divisions 
or  lobes ;  the  flower  large,  beardless,  usually  light  violet-color,  sometimes 
whitish,  sometimes  the  two  upper  petals  deep  dark  violet,  like  a  pansy  ; 
aandy  or  light  soil. 

=  =  Bootstock  fleshy  and  thickened;  stigma  beaked;  spur  short  and  sac- 
like  ;  lateral  petals  bearded. 

V.  pedatiflda,  G.  Don.  (or  V.  dbphinif6lia).  Leaves  all  palmately 
divided  or  parted  ;  segments  2-3-cleft ;  lobes  linear.     Prairies,  111.  W. 

V.  palm^ta,  Linn.  Common  Blue  V.  Rootstocks  matted,  scaly- 
toothed;  leaves  erect  and  heart-shaped  or  kidney-shaped,  obscurely 
senate,  the  later  ones,  3-7-cleft  or  parted,  with  the  sides  at  the  base 
rolled  in  when  young,  on  long  petioles ;  flowers  sometimes  pale  or  varie- 
gated with  white. 

The  var.  cuouU^ta,  Gray,  has  the  later  leaves  merely  crenate,  not 
lobed.    Both  forms  very  variable  and  common. 

V.  aaglttiita,  Ait.  A rbow- leaved  V.  Leaves  varying  from  oblong- 
heart-shaped  to  ovate  and  often  rather  halberd-shaped,  toothed  near  base, 
the  earlier  ones  on  short  and  margined  petioles ;  flower  large  in  propor- 
tion; oommon. 
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—  »  s  Rootstock  long  and  slender^  extensively  creeping;  tpur  almost  om 

long  as  the  beardless  petals, 

V.  BeUdrkli,  Pursh.  Sblkibk^b  V.  Small,  only  2'  high,  the  rounded, 
heart-shaped  leaves  spreading  flat  on  the  ground ;  the  flower  large  in  pro- 
portion ;  on  shady  banks,  only  N. 

•M.  4^  Flowers  (small)  tohite^  the  lower  petal  purplish-veined, 

V.  bUnda,  Willd.  Swbbt  Whitb  V.  Very  common,  with  faintly 
sweet-scented  flowers ;  petals  mostly  beardless ;  leaves  rounded  heart- 
shaped  or  kidney-shaped. 

V.  pxlmnl8Bf61ia,  Linn.  Frimbosb-lbavbd  V.  Between  the  last  and 
next,  has  oblong  or  ovate  leaves,  abrupt  or  cordate  at  base ;  petals  spar- 
ingly bearded.     Toward  the  coast 

V.  lanoeol4ta,  Linn.  Lakcb-lbavbd  V.  Leaves  lanceolate,  ti^wziitg 
into  long  petioles ;  petals  beardless.    Commonest  £.  and  S. 

•M>  <*^  <*^  Flowers  yellow  ;  lateral  petals  with  brown  veins, 

V.  rotandif61ia,  Michx.  Round-leavbd  V.  Leaves  roundish,  heart- 
shaped,  flat  on  the  ground,  becoming  large  and  shining  in  summer ;  spreads 
by  runners ;  flowers  small.    In  cold  woods  N.,  and  S.  in  Alleghanies. 

•  •  Lbatthstbicmbd  Violbts,  wild,  perennial;  flowering  in  spring  and 

summer ;  stipules  not  leaf-like. 

•«-  Stipules  entire ;  spur  very  short, 
•M.  Stems  2-'^4eaved  above,  naked  below ;  flowers  yellow,  short-spurred. 

V.  pabtfscens,  Ait.  Dowvt  Yellow  V.  Soft-downy,  also  a  rather 
smooth  variety;  leaves  broadly  heart-shaped;  stipules  large.  Woods, 
common. 

V.  hast&ta,  Michx.  Halbbrd-lbavbdV.  Smoother ;  leaves  halberd- 
shaped  or  oblong-heartr^haped ;  stipules  small.    Scarce  W.  and  S. 

•M.  4H.  Stems  more  leafy;  flowers  white  and  violet. 

V.  Canadensis,  Linn.  Canada  V.  Common  in  rich  woods  N.  and 
W.  ;  1^-2°  high,  large-leaved ;  flowers  all  summer ;  the  petals  white  or 
purplish  above,  the  upper  ones  violet-purple  underneath ;  spur  very  short 
and  blunt. 

••>  ••>  Stipules  fringe'toothed ;  spur  oblong  to  cylindrical ;  flowers  white 

or  violet. 

V.  atriita,  Ait.  PalbV.  Low;  flowers  creamy- white,  with  lower  petal 
purple-lined ;  spur  short ;  stipules  large  in  proportion.   Not  rare  N.  and  W. 

V.  rostr4ta,  Pursh.  Long-spubbed  V.  6'  high,  and  slender  spur 
longer  than  the  pale  violet,  beardless  petals.    Fields  N.  and  W. 

V.  canina,  Linn.  Doo  V.,  the  Amer.  variety  (var.  Muhlenberffii^ 
Gray).  Low,  with  creeping  branches  or  short  runners  ;  spur  cylindrlOf 
half  the  length  of  the  violet  flower ;  lateral  petals  slightly  bearded ;  com- 
mon in  low  grounds. 

•  •  •  Panst  Violets,  firom  Europe,  with  leafy  and  branching  stems  and 

large,  leaf-like  stipules;  flowering  through  the  spring  and  summer. 

If.  tricolor,  Linn.  Panst  or  Heart*s-ba8e.  Cult  or  running  wild  in 
gardens,  low,  with  roundish  leaves  or  the  upper  oval  and  lowest  heart- 
shaped  ;  stipules  lyrate-pinnatifid ;  petals  of  various  colors,  and  often 
variegated,  and  under  cultivation  often  very  large  and  showy,  the  spur 
short  and  blunt.  Var.  arirSnsia,  is  a  field  variety,  slender  and  small- 
flowered,  thoroughly  naturalized  in  some  places.    ®  ®  71 

y.  corndtOt  Linn.  Horned  V.  Sometimes  cult,  in  borders ;  has  Btipnies 
merely  toothed,  and  light  violet-puxple  flowers  with  a  vary  long  and 
slender  spur.     3/    Pyrenees. 
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2.  SOLBA,  GREEN  VIOLET.     (For  WUliam  Sole,  author  of  an  essay 
on  British  Mints.)     2/ 

8.  cdncolor,  Ging.  1^-2^  high ;  stems  leafy,  with  1-3  small,  greenish, 
izfllaiy  flowers ;  leaves  oblong,  entire.    N.  T.  to  Kan.  and  S. 

XVI.    CABTOPHTLLACEiB,  PINK  FAMILY. 

Bland  herbs,  with  opposite,  entire  leaves,  regular  flowers  with 
not  over  10  stamens,  a  commonly  1-celled  ovary  with  the  ovules 
rising  from  the  bottom  of  the  cell  or  on  a  central  column,  and 
with  2-5  styles  or  sessile  stigmas,  mostly  separate  to  the 
base.  (Lessons,  p.  108,  Figs.  331,  332.)  Seeds  with  a  slender 
embryo  on  the  outside  of  a  mealy  albumen,  and  usually  curved 
into  a  ring  around  it.  Calyx  persistent.  Petals  sometimes 
minute  or  wanting.  Two  great  divisions  or  tribes,  viz.  the  true 
PiKK  Family  and  the  Ghickweed  Family. 

I.  PINK  SUBFAMILY.  Sepals  (5)  united  below  into  a 
tabe  or  cup.  Petals  with  slender  claws,  which  are  inclosed  in 
the  calyx  tube,  and  commonly  raised  within  it  (with  the  10 
stamens),  on  a  sort  of  stalk,  often  with  a  cleft  scale  or  crown 
at  the  junction  of  the  blade  and  claw.  (Lessons,  p.  90,  Fig. 
248.)     Pod  mostly  opening  at  the  top,  many-seeded. 

•  Cai^  vUh  a  McaJ^  cup  or  §€t  of  hracU  at  U*  bate;  Beeds  csUached  hythdrfuee; 

embryo  nearly  $traig1U. 

1.  DIANTHUS.  Calyx  cylindrical,  &lnUy  many-strtote.   Petala  wlthbat  a  orowii.  Stylos  9. 

•  •  Caiyx  naked  ai  base;  aeedt  attached  by  the  edge;  embryo  ourved. 

•K  Styles  2. 

i.  3AP0NASIA.    Calyx  cylindrical,  pyramidal,  or  oblong,  often  angled,  5-toothed.    Pod 

4-TalTed  at  the  top. 
S-  6YP80PHILA.    Calyx  bdl-Bhaped,  5^Ieft,  or  thin  and  delicate  below  the  ainiuea.    Pod 

i-Talred.    Flowera  amall  and  panlded,  reeembling  those  of  Sandwort^  etc 

-H  +-  Styles  8  or  more.   • 

1  LYCHKIS.    Styles  6,  rarely  4.    Calyx  opening  by  5  or  mote  teeth. 
5.  8ILENE.    Styles  8.    Calyx  opening  by  8-6  teeth. 

n.  CHICKWEED  SUBFAMILY.  Petals  spreading, 
without  claws,  occasionally  wanting.  Sepals  (4  or  6)  separate, 
or  united  only  at  base,  or  rarely  higher  up.  Flowers  small, 
compared  with  the  Pink  Family,  and  the  plants  usually  low 
and  spreading  or  tufted. 

•  Without  sOpules  ;  ffeneraUy  with  petais  ;  pod  several-seeded. 

*■  Styles  opposite  the  sepals^  or  when  fewer,  opposite  those  which  are  exterior  in  the  Imd. 

1  A&ENARIA.    Petals  entire,  rarely  none.    Styles  commonly  8.    Pod  globalar  or  oblong, 
splitting  into  as  many  or  twice  as  many  ralyes  as  there  are  styles. 
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T.  BTKLLABIA.    P«(da  wUto,  $-6kfli,  or  aoiiMtiniM  bmm.    SIjIm  nnudlj  S,  iMntUmt 
4.    Pod  g^nkr  or  orold,  •pUttiiif  into  twiee  m  idmij  tiItm  m  tliKo  are  atylM. 

8.  GBRABTIUIL    Petob  loiwar  tban  tlie  oaljz,  notched  at  tlie  end  or  SHdeft,  iniel7  none. 

Stgrlee  &    Pod*  cjlindried,  opening  at  tlia  top  bj  10  teetli. 

-*-*-  Aytet  4  or  S^ottemofa  Witt  tte  4  or  5  M^Mfa. 

9.  SAOIHA.    Potals  entire  or  none.    Pod  eplitting  into  4  or  6  ▼>!▼«*.    Smell  pknte,  l'-^* 

high,taned. 

•  •  WUh  MctHTifOus  ti^uie§  between  the  ieavet,  raiker  eotupiaume  and  entire  petaie, 

and  a  manif-eeeded  S-^^vaived  pod, 

10.  BUDA.    Leavee  opposite.    Stylee  oBaelly  8.    Flowers  reddish,  prodaeed  all  snmmer. 

11.  BPSB0ULA.    Learee  In  whorU.    Stylee  6^  as  manj  as  the  sepals  and  alternate  with 

them.    Flowers  otherwise  as  in  Bnda. 

1.  DIAHTHUB,  pink.  (Greek:  Jow''9  JUwer.)  All  bat  the  fint 
species  cultivated  for  ornament ;  flowers  saxniner. 

•  Flowers  sessile  and  many  in  a  dose  cluster  ;  bracts  lance-awUskaped, 

0.  ArmMa,  Linn.  Dbptford  Pikk.  (D  A  rather  insignificant  plant ; 
leaves  hairy,  linear ;  flowers  very  small,  scentless ;  petals  rose-color  with 
whitish  dots.    En.    Nat.  eastwiud.         * 

P.  barbdtua,  Linn.  Swxbt  William  or  Buvch  Pikk.  Leaves  oblong- 
lanceolate,  green  ;  various  colored  flowers  in  a  very  flat-topped  cluster ; 
the  petals  sharply  toothed.  Abounds  in  all  country  gardens;  many 
double-flowered  choice  varieties.     11    Eu. 

•  •  Flowers  single  at  the  ends  of  the  branches;  leaves  narrow  and  often 
grass-like^  rather  rigid,  glabrous  and  glaucous,  usuatly  without  any  evi- 
dent veins, 

•*-  Bracts  linear,  acute,  as  long  as  the  calyx,    ®  ® 

D.  Chin^nsis,  Linn,  (or  D.  HsoDswfoii).  China  or  Indian  Pink. 
Leaves  lanceolate,  short,  and  broad,  less  rigid  than  any  of  the  following ; 
the  large  petals  toothed  or  cut,  of  various  colors,  red  predominating.  Nu- 
merous garden  varieties, — dwarf,  double  and  single-flowered,  some  with 
deeply  cut  petals. 

4-'«-  Bracts  short  and  mosUy  broad.    71 

**  Petals  deeply  fringed. 

D.  p/um&riu8,  Linn.  Common  Pink  of  old  gardens.  A  low,  hardy 
species,  making  broad  tufts,  with  small,  very  glaucous  leaves,  sending  up 
flower-stems  in  early  summer,  the  white,  or  pink,  or  variegated  petals 
cut  into  a  fringe  of  slender  lobes.    Eu. 

0.  supMus,  Linn.  Taller,  less  tufted,  and  later-flowered ;  the  large 
petaU  entirely  dissected  into  delicate,  almost  capillary  divisions.    Eu. 

-M.  4H.  Petals  dentate  or  entire. 

D.  Caryophy/fus,  Linn.  Carnation,  Clove  Pink,  Picotbb,  Grena- 
dine, etc.  Stems  hard  or  almost  woody  below  ;  long-linear,  very  glaucous 
leaves ;  the  bracts  very  short  and  broad.  Various  colors,  as  white,  pink, 
red,  yellow,  and  variegated.  In  this  country  grown  mostly  indoors,  but 
there  are  many  hardy  border  varieties.    Eu. 

D.  delto)des,  Linn.  A  low  plant  (1^  or  so  high)  growing  in  mats ; 
leaves  short,  narrowly  lanceolate,  roughish ;  bracts  sharp  and  half  as  long 
as  calyx- tube ;  petals  rose-color  or  white.  Cult  from  Eu.  and  occasion- 
ally naturalized. 

2.  8APONARIA,  SOAPWOBT.  (Latin  and  common  names  from 
the  mucilaginous  juice  of  the  stem  and  root  forming  a  lather.)  From 
Eu.     (Lessons,  Fig.  248.) 
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•  PekUs  notched;  planU  mnooth, 

8. 9fScindJi9,  linn.  Common  S.  or  Bounoino  Bet.  1^-2°  high ;  leayes 
ovate  or  oval ;  flowera  rather  large,  rose-color  or  white,  single  or  doable, 
in  dense  clusters ;  the  petals  crowned ;  calyx  not  angled.  Cult,  and 
along  roadsides.     2/ 

5.  ¥accdrta,  Linn.  Cow  Hsbb.  Leaves  lanceolate  and  pale,  partly 
clasping ;  flowers  pale  red  in  loose  open  cyme ;  calyx  becoming  strongly 
winged.    Cult,  and  runs  wild.    0 

•  *  Petals  entire  ;  plant  hairy, 

5.  oeymoldBS,  Linn.  Basil  S.  Profusely  branched ;  leaves  oyate-lanc^ 
olate  acute ;  calyx  purplish,  cylindric ;  petid-limb  not  narrowed.    Cult.    % 

3.  0YP80PHILA.    (Greek:  Uning  gypsum,  because  preferring  cal- 
careous soil.) 

6.  pan/eu/dta,  Linn.  Baby's  Bbbath.  Very  smooth,  pale,  1^-2^  hi^ ; 
with  lance-linear  leaves  and  branches  repeatedly  forking  into  very  loose 
and  light  cymes,  bearing  innumerable  very  small  and  delicate  white 
flowers.    Cult.     2/    ^^ 

6,  Hsgans,  Bieb.  Elboant  G.  1°-2^  high,  loosely  spreading ;  v^ith 
lanceolate  leaves  much  larger  (^'  broad)  and  fewer  flowers,  white  or 
slightly  rosy.    Cult    0    Caucasus. 

6.  murd/iSi  Linn.  Low,  leaves  very  narrowly  linear ;  flowers  purplish 
on  slender  pedicels  solitary  in  the  forks.  Sparingly  naturalized  from  Eu. 
and  cult.    0 

4.  LYCHNIS.     (Greek:  lamp,  an  old  name  applied  to  some  flame- 
colored  species.)    All  from  the  Old  World ;  flowers  summer. 

§  1.  Calyx  with  long,  le(tf-like  lobes;  petals  not  crowned,    0 

L  OithAgo,  Lam.  Cobn  Cockle.  Hairy,  with  long,  linear  leaves,  and 
long-peduncled,  showy,  red-purple  flowers ;  in  fruit  the  calyx-lobes  fall- 
ing off.     A  weed  in  gralnfields,  the  black  seeds  injurious  to  Uie  grain. 

{ 2.  Calyx  without  long,  leo^f-like  lobes;  petals  crowned  with  a  2<left  little 
Kale  or  pair  of  teeth  on  the  base  of  the  blade  or  at  the  top  of  the  claw.  %  (D 

•  Flowers  in  dense  cymeSy  V  or  less  broad, 

L  Cha/ceddnica,  Linn.  Soablbt  L.  Very  common  in  countiy  gardens ; 
tall,  rather  hairy,  and  coarse,  with  lance-ovate,  partly  clasping  green  leaves, 
and  a  very  dense,  flat-topped  cluster  of  many  smallish  flowers ;  the  bright 
scarlet  or  brick-red  petals  deeply  2-lobed. 

L  ¥/scAria,  Linn.  Occasional  in  gardens;  smooth,  but  the  slender 
stem  glutinous  towards  the  top ;  leaves  linear ;  flowers  many,  in  a  narrow, 
raceme-like  cluster,  rather  small ;  calyx  tubular  or  club-shaped ;  petals 
pink-red,  slightly  notched ;  also  a  double-flowered  variety. 

L  alplna,  Linn.  Dwarf,  6'  high,  tufted ;  quite  smooth ;  leaves  crowded ; 
flowers  in  a  round-topped  cluster,  petals  deeply  notched.  Perhaps  a  var. 
of  the  preceding.    Eu. 

«  ♦  Flowers  few  or  single,  very  large  (2'  or  more), 

L  grand HIbra,  Jacq.  Smooth ;  leaves  oblong,  tapering  to  both  ends; 
flowers  short  peduncled ;  the  red  or  scarlet  petals  fringe-toothed  at  the 
end.    Cult  from  China. 

L,  Wgens,  Fischer.  Hairy,  1^-2^  high;  leaves  ovate-lanceolate; 
flowers  bright  vermilion ;  petals  deeply  cleft,  with  2  linear,  awl-shaped, 
iateial  lobes.    Siberia. 
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«  •  *  Flawen  smaller,  scattered  or  in  loose  clusters. 

^  Petal  limb  slightly  notched, 

L,  eorondria,  Lam.  Mullein  Lychnis,  Dusty  Miller  or  Mullsih 
Pink.  Cult,  in  gardens;  the  flower  crimson  and  like  that  of  Corn 
Cockle  ;  teeth  of  the  calyx  short  and  slender ;  plant  white-cottony ;  leaves 
ovaJ  Or  oblong.    (|)    2/ 

1-  1-  Petal  limb  cl0  into  i-linear  lobes. 

L  F/os-cueuUj  Linn.  Cuckoo  L.  Ragobd  Robin  is  the  double-flowered 
variety,  in  gardens.  Slightly  downy  and  glutinous,  with  Uuiceolate  leaves^ 
and  an  open  panicle  of  pink-red  flowers. 

•»-  1-  1-  Petal  limb  2-cl^. 

I.  didrna,  Sibth.  Dat-bloomino  L.  Double-flowered  form  also  called 
Ragged  Robin  in  the  gardens ;  smoothish  or  soft-hairy,  slightly  sticky ; 
leaves  oblong  or  lance-ovate,  the  upper  ones  pointed ;  flowers  scattered 
or  somewhat  clustered  on  the  branches,  rose-red  or  white,  opening  in 
morning. 

I.  respertina,  Sibth.  Evening-blooming  L.  Sticky  pubescent ;  calyx 
ovate,  enlarging ;  the  flowers  commonly  diOBcious,  white,  and  open  after 
sunset ;  the  root  biennial.  Bat  a  full,  double,  day-flowering  perennial 
variety  in  gardens,  is  a  white  sort  of  Ragged  Robin.  A  weied  in  some 
waste  grounds.    ® 

5.  8ILBNE,  CATCHFLY.  (Greek,  saliva;  both  names  refer  to  the 
sticky  exudation  on  stems  and  calyx  of  several  species,  by  which  small 
insects  are  often  caught)  Flowers  mostly  all  summer.  (Lessons, 
Figs.  269,  356.) 

•  Calyx  inflated  or  blcMery;  petals  rather  smdUf  white,  crownless  or 

nearly  so;  not  sticky,    % 

8.  BtelUta,  Ait.  Starry  Campion.  Smooth;  stem  slender,  2^-3° 
high ;  leaves  in  whorls  of  4,  lance-ovate,  pointed  ;  flowers  in  a  long  and 
loose  panicle ;  petals  cut  into  a  fringe.     Wild  on  wooded  banks. 

S,  CucOba/us,  Wibel.  (or  S.  inflXta).  Bladder  Campion.  Glaucous 
or  pale  and  very  smooth,  1^  high ;  leaves  ovate-lanceolate  or  oblong,  oppo- 
site ;  flowers  loosely  cymose ;  the  bladdery  calyx  veiny ;  petals  2-cleft. 
Nat.  from  Eu.,  N.  Eng.  to  111. 

•  *  Calyx  inflated;  sticky  pubescent;  petals  red  or  tohite,  crowned.    0 

5.  pSndufa,  Linn.  Whole  plant  reddish.  Leaves  oval-lanceolate,  op- 
posite ;  calyx  obovate,  purplish,  the  nerves  darker ;  petals  deeply  notdied. 
Cult,  from  S.  Eu. 

•  *  «  Calyx  not  it^ftated,  oblong,  tubular,  or  club-shaped;  somewhat  sticky 

pubescent ;  wild  species  with  crowned  pink  or  red  petals,    % 

8.  Pennsylv^biica,  Michx.  Pennstlvanian  C.  or  Wild  Pink.  Steins 
4'-8'  high,  bearing  2  or  3  pairs  of  lanceolate  leaves  and  a  cluster  of  short- 
stalked  middle-sized  flowers  in  spring;  petals  pink-red,  wedge-shaped, 
slightly  notched.    Gravelly  soil.    N.  Eng.  to  Ky.  and  S. 

8.  virglnica,  Linn.  Virginian  C.  or  Fire  Pink.  1^-2^  high  ;  leaves 
spatulate  or  lanceolate ;  flowers  few,  peduncled  ;  the  pretty,  large,  bright, 
crimson- red  petals  2-cleft.    Open  woods  W.  and  S. 

8.  rdgla,  Sims.  Rotal  C.  Like  the  last,  but  3®  high,  with  lanoe- 
ovate  leaves,  numerous  short-pedunded  flowers  in  a  narrow  panicle,  and 
narrower,  scarlet-rod  petals,  scarcely  deft.  Prairies,  etc.,  Ohio  to  Mo. 
and  8. 
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•  *  •  •  Cdiyx  not  infiaUd;  petals  crowned.     Weeds  or  cult,    0    (f) 

♦-  Smooth^  a  part  of  each  of  the  upper  joint  of  stems  glutinous  ;  flowers 

small. 

S,  Armiria,  Linn.  Swbkt  William  C.  Stem  about  1°  high ;  flowers 
ahowy  in  flat-topped  cymes ;  calyx  slender,  club-shaped ;  petals  notched, 
bright  pink,  or  a  white  variety,  opening  only  in  sunshine  ;  leaves  lance- 
ovate,  glaucous.     £u.    Cult,  and  escaped. 

S.  compdcta,  Fischer.  12'-18'  high;  flowers  in  dense  cymes  (almost 
fascicled) ;  petals  with  an  obovate,  entire,  or  erose  limb,  (g)  Cult,  from 
Caucasus. 

8.  antirrhiiia,  Linn.  Slbbpt  C.  Stem  slender,  8'-80'  high,  rather 
simple ;  flowers  very  small,  panicled ;  calyx  ovoid ;  petals  rose-color,  ob- 
oordate,  opening  only  at  midday  in  sunshine ;  leaves  lanceolate  or  linear. 
Dry  soil;  common. 

«•-  1-  All  over  sticky-hairy ;  naturalized  from  Eu, 

S.  naetiUdra,  Linn.  Nioht-fl()w£ring  C.  Tall  coarse  weed  in  cult,  or 
waste  grounds ;  lower  leaves  spatulate,  upper  lanceolate  and  pointed ; 
flowers  single  or  in  loose  clusters  terminating  the  branches,  with  awl- 
shaped  calyx-teeth  and  white  or  pale  rosy  2-parted  petals,  opening  at  night- 
fall or  in  cloudy  weather. 

6.  AKIINARIA,  SANDWORT.  (Latin :  sand,  in  which  several  species 
grow.)  Plants  of  various  habit,  usually  low  and  tufted.  All  the  follow- 
ing are  wild,  also  some  others  less  common.  Flowers  spring  and  sum- 
mer.    (Lessons,  Figs.  215,  331,  332.) 

*  Petals  inconspicuous,  white, 

4.  aerpy/h'fdh'a,  Linn.  2'-6'  high ;  stems  erect,  roughish,  much  branched; 
leaves  ovate,  pointed  ;  flowers  in  leafy  cymes  ;  petals  scarcely  longer  than 
the  3-5-nerved  pointed  sepals.     ®    Sandy  or  gravelly  waste  places.     Eu. 

A.  dHUtkaa,  Ell.  Spreading  S.  Plant  soft-downy ;  stems  diffusely 
branched,  prostrate,  1^  or  more  long ;  leaves  lanceolate ;  peduncles  lat- 
eral, 1 -flowered;  petals  shorter  than  the  sepals  or  none.  2/  Shady 
grounds  S. 

*  *  Petals  conspicuous,  longer  than  the  calyx,  white.    11 

•»-  Leaver  small,  rigid,  awl-shaped  or  bristle-shaped;  3'-0'  high. 

A.  Caiolini^na,  Walt,  (or  A.  squarr6sa).  Pine-barren  S.  Densely 
tufted  from  a  deep  root ;  leaves  imbricated  but  spreading,  obscuring  the 
intemodes  ;  sepals  obtuse.     In  sand,  coast  of  N.  J.  and  S. 

A.  Michatodi,  Hook.f.  Usually  diffuse  from  a  small  root;  inter- 
nodes  evident ;  leaves  with  many  others,  clustered  in  the  axils ;  sepals 
acute.    Rocks  and  wooded  banks  N.  and  W. 

•^  •♦-  Leaves  soft  and  herbaceous,  filiform-linear  ;  petals  retuse  or  notched. 

A.   pditala,  Michx.     Minutely  pubescent,  diffusely  branched  filiform 
stems,  6'-10'  long ;  sepals  lanceolate,  acuminate,  3-6-nerved.     Va.,  W. 
•  to  RaiiiHui.  ^  ^  ^  j^^^,  ^^j_  ^„^„^  ^  ^^ 

A.  lateriflbra,  Linn.  Side-flowerino  I^.  Plant  minutely  downy ; 
stem  erect,  3'-10'  high,  sparingly  branching;  peduncles  few-flowered, 
soon  becoming  lateral  by  the  farther  growth  of  the  leafy  stem ;  leaves 
oval  or  oblong.     Gravelly  shores  and  banks,  N.  and  W. 

A.  peploides,  Linn.  Sea  S.  6'-10'  high;  leaves  very  fleshy,  ovate; 
flowers  ajdllary.    Sands  of  seashore  N. 
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7.  8TELLARXA,  CHICKWEED  STARWOBT.  (Lain:  bUOo,  a 
star.)  Flowers  spring  and  summer.   (Lessons,  Figs.  346,  ^1, 482.) 

»  Stems  weak  and  spreading,  marked  wWi  pubescent  lines  ;  leaves  broad. 

5.  midi'a,  Smith.  Common  Chickwbkd.  Leaves  ovate  or  oblong,  the 
lower  on  hairy  petioles ;  petals  shorter  than  the  calyx,  2-parted ;  stamens 
3-10.     0    In  all  damp  cult,  groonds. 

S.  piibera,  Michx.  Grkat  C.  Leaves  oblong  or  oval,  sessile ;  petals 
longer  than  the  calyx,  2-cleft.     2/    Shaded  rocks,  Penn.,  S. ,  and  W. 

•  *  Wholly  glabrous ;  stems  erect  or  spreading  ;  leaves  narrow,  sessile.     11 

*-  Petals  2'parted,  equaling  or  surpassing  calyx;  bracts  sc€Ue4ike. 

8.  longif61ia,  Muhl.  Loko-lbaved  S.  or  Stitchwort.  Stem  weak 
with  rough  angles,  8'-18'  high ;  leaves  linear,  widely  spreading,  acutisb  at 
both  ends ;  flowers  numerous  on  slender,  spreading  pedicels,  in  a  very  loose 
cyme  ;  petals  2-parted,  longer  than  the  calyx ;  seeds  'smooth.  Common 
in  damp  grassy  places  N. 

8.  Idnglpea,  Goldie.  Very  smooth ;  leaves  ascending,  lanceolate,  or 
linear-lanceolate,  broadest  at  base  ;  flowers  on  long,  strictly  erect  pedicels ; 
seeds  smooth.     Rare  in  N.  U.  S. ;  commoner  in  Canada. 

S.  gramfnea,  Linn.  Like  the  last ;  leaves  broadest  above  the  base  ; 
pedicels  widely  spreading ;  seeds  wrinkled.  Nat  from  Eu.  A  yellow- 
leaved  variety  is  sometimes  used  in  carpet  bedding. 

•*-  •*-  Petals  shorter  than  calyx  or  0;  bracts  lettf-like. 

8.  bore&llB,  Bigel.  Northern  S.  Stem  3'-10'  high,  forking  repeatedly 
and  with  flowers  in  the  forks  6t  the  leafy  branches ;  leaves  broadly  lan- 
ceolate or  narrow-oblong.    Wet  grassy  places  N. 

8.  CERA8TinM,  MOUSSE AR  CHICKWEED.  (Greek:  horn; 
referring  to  the  pod  of  some  species.  Popular  name  from  the  shape 
and  soft  hairiness  of  the  leaves  of  the  common  species.) 

•  Flowers  inconspicuous,  the  deeply  ^-cleft  petals  being  shorter  or  liuie 

longer  than  the  calyx;  flowering  all  summery  white. 

C.  riscdsuniy  Linn.  An  insignificant  soft-hairy  weed ;  stems  erects 
4'-9'  high,  slightly  clammy ;  leaves  ovate  or  obovate,  small ;  pedicels  in 
fruit  and  petals  shorter  than  the  acute  sepals.  ®  £.  and  S.;  not  common. 

C.  ru/gdtum,  hinn.  Larger  M.  Stems  spreading,  6'-l 5' long,  clammy- 
hairy  ;  leaves  oblong ;  pedicels  becoming  longer  than  the  calyx  ;  petals  aa 
long  as  the  obtuse  sepals.    ®  11    Common  in  grassy  places. 

C.  niltana,  Raf.  Clammy-pubescent,  erect,  6'-18'  high,  becoming 
very  loosely  many-flowered  and  branched  ;  leaves  oblong-lanceolate ; 
petals  longer  than  calyx ;  pods  thrice  the  length  of  the  calyx,  nodding  on 
the  slender  flower-stalk  and  curved  upwards.    In  moist  grounds.    0 

•  «  Flowers  conspicuous,  the  snowy  white  petals  2  or  8  times  the  length  of 

the  calyx;  plants  forming  matted  tufts.     H 

C.  arvtfnae,  Linn.  Field  M.  Downy  but  green  ;  leaves  linear  to 
narrowly  lanceolate ;  flowering  stems  4'-^'  high,  few-flowered  ;  petals 
notched  at  the  end ;  pod  scarcely  longer  than  calyx.     Dry  fields,  etc. 

The  var.  oblongJi61iam  fe  larger,  with  oblong  leaves  and  pod  twice  as 
long  as  calyx.  —  Var.  vlll6sam  is  densely  villous.  European  forms  are 
sometimes  grown  for  ornament. 

C.  tomentdaum,  Linn.  Cottont  M.  Shoots  spreading,  crowded  with 
oblong  or  linear  white-woolly  leaves  making  dense  silvery  mats  ;  flower- 
buds  and  pedicels  densely  woolly ;  petals  deeply  2-cIeft.    Cult,  from  Eu. 
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9.  SAQINA,  PEARL  WORT.  (Latin:  aaginay  fattening;  of  no  appli- 
cation to  these  plants.)  Small  and  insignificant  plants,  only  two 
common. 

8.  proctinibenB,  Linn.  Smooth;  parts  of  the  flower  in  fours  as  a 
rule;  the  petals  (sometimes  0)  shorter  than  the  oyate  obtuse  sepals. 
Moist  places.    N.    ®  or  2/ 

8.  dectimbena,  Torr.  &  Gray.  Pedicels,  calyx,  and  margins  of  upper 
leaves  at  first  glandular  pubescent ;  parts  of  the  flower  in  fives ;  pod 
nearly  twice  length  of  acutish  sepals.    Mass.  to  Mo.,  and  common  S.    ® 

10.  BITDA,  SAND  SPURREY.  (After  the  city  of  this  name  prob- 
ably.) Small  herbs  with  scaly-membranaceous  stipules,  with  red  or 
white  fiowers,  mostly  near  the  seacoast.  Known  also  as  Spergularia 
and Tissa.    ®ll? 

B.  r&bra,  Dumort.  Smoothish,  prostrate  in  tufts ;  leaves  thread-shaped ; 
pod  and  pink-red  corolla  hardly  equaling  or  exceeding  the  calyx ;  seeds 
rough,  wingless,  half-obovate.  Common  in  sand  or  gravel,  along  roads 
and  pathH,  E ,  quite  away  from  salt  water. 

B.  marina,  Dumort.  Larger  and  more  fleshy,  only  in  brackish  sands  ; 
with  short  pedicels,  pale  corolla ;  pod  longer  than  the  calyx,  and  rough, 
obovate-rounded  (narrow-winged  or  wingless)  seeds.    Variable. 

U.  e^PERaiTLA,  SPURREY.  (Latin:  apargo,  scatter,  i.e.  its 
seeds.)    ® 

S.  airinBta,  Linn.  Corn  S.  Stems  1°  or  so  high,  bearing  several 
thread-shaped  leaves  in  the  whorls,  and  terminating  in  a  panicle  of  white 
flowen.  A  weed  in  grainfields;  cult,  in  Eu.  as  a  forage  plant  for 
aheep. 


XVn.    POETULACACRfi,  PURSLANE  FAMILY. 

Sncculent-leaved  herbs,  with  2  sepals  and  5  petals,  the 
stamens  sometimes  many,  sometimes  few  and  then  one  before 
each  petal;  ovary  1-celled,  becoming  a  pod,  with  many  or  few 
kidney-shaped  seeds  on  a  central  placenta,  or  on  slender  seed- 
stalks  from  the  base.     Seeds  as  in  the  Pink  Family. 

•  stamens  more  numennu  than  the  petals ;  flowers  opening  only  once,  in  tunshine. 

1.  PORTULACA.  Style  cleft  Into  several  slender  divisions.  Lower  part  of  the  ovary  and 
many-seeded  pod  anitod  with  the  hottom  of  the  calyx ;  the  apiier  part  when  mature 
lUllng  off  as  a  lid.    Leafy  and  branehlnsr,  low  and  spreading,  with  fleshy,  sessile  leaves. 

1  TALINUM.  Style  8-Iobed  at  the  aaminit.  Calyx  free  fW>m  the  ovary,  deciduous.  Pod 
S-valved,  many-seeded. 

S.  CALAKDRINIA.  Style  8-deft  at  the  summit.  Calyx  free  fW>m  the  ovary,  persistent, 
Indoring  the  8-valved  many-seeded  pod. 

•  •  Stamens  5,  one  attached  to  the  base  of  eachpetal;  flowers  opening  for  mors  than 

one  day. 

4.  CLATTOKLA.    Style  8-eIeft  at  the  summit.    Calyx  persistent,  f^e  Arom  the  few-seeded 
pod.    Low  smooth  herbs,  ours  producing  only  a  pair  of  stem  leaves  and  a  short 
le  of  flowers.    Stem  simple,  often  from  a  round  tuber. 
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1.  PORTUIiACA,  PURSLANE.     (Old  Latin  name  of  unknown  mean- 
ing.)   Flowering  all  summer.    (Lessons,  Figs.  272,  404.)    0 

P.  o/erdcea,  Linn.  Commom  P.  Very  smooth,  with  prostrate  stems, 
obovate  or  wedge-shaped  leaves,  and  small,  sessile  flowers  opening  only  in 
bright  sunshine  and  for  a  short  time ;  the  petals  pale  yellow.  The  com- 
monest garden  weed,  sometimes  used  as  a  pot-herb.  There  is  a  cultivated 
form  with  much  stronger  and  erect  stems,  and  lai^er  and  lighter-colored 
leaves,  excellent  as  a  i>ot-herb.    £u. 

P,  grandifldro,  Lindl.  Rose  Moss.  Cult  from  S.  Amer.  and  thriving 
in  the  hottest  sand,  bearing  large  and  handsome  red,  yellow,  or  white 
flowers,  single  or  double,  and  short  terete  leaves. 

2.  TAlIhUM.     (Name   unexplained.)     One  wild   species  in  some 
places. 

T.  teretii61inm,  Pursh.  Tbrbte-lbavkd  T.  Low  and  smooth,  with 
thick  and  fleshy  root ;  stems  short ;  leaves  crowded,  linear,  terete ;  peduncle 
slender,  naked,  many -flowered ;  petals  pink;  style  equaling  stamens. 
Rocks  or  sands  Penn.,  W.  and  S.    Flowering  all  summer.    2/ 

3.  CALANDRINIA.      (Named   for  a  Swiss  botanist,    Calandrinu^ 
Cultivated  for  ornament  in  gardens ;  flowering  all  summer. 

*  Erect  (lo-ljo  high). 

C.  discolor^  Schrad.  Very  glabrous,  making  a  rosette  of  fleshy  spatn- 
late  leaves  at  the  root  (these  glaucous  above  and  tinged  with  purple 
beneath),  and  sending  up  a  naked  flower-stem,  bearing  a  raceme  of  large, 
rose-puiple  flowers,  2'  In  diameter.    Cult,  as  an  annual,  from  Chile. 

C.  arandiffdra^  Lindl.  Somewhat  woody  ;  leaves  mostly  radical,  fleshy, 
rhomboid ;  rosy  flowers,  2'  diameter,  in  .a  loose,  naked,  raceme.  A  half- 
hardy  annual  from  Chile. 

•  *  Low  (6'  or  less)  and  spreading. 

C.  Menz/M/\  Hook.  Menzies*  C.  Leafy-stemmed;  leaves  bright 
green  and  tender,  lance-spatulate  ;  crimson  flowers  nearly  1'  broad,  in  a 
short,  leafy  raceme.     Oregon  and  California.    0 

C.  umbeiidfa,  DC.  Leaves  mostly  radical,  linear,  acute,  hairy  ;  flowers 
purple-crimson.  In  a  close  corymb,  1'  diameter.    ®    Chile ;  half-hardy. 

4.  CLATTONIA,  SPRING  BEAUTY.      (Named  for  John  ClayUm^ 
an  early  botanist  in  Virginia.)     Low  herbs,  in  rich  land. 

«  Stem  simple  from  a  round  tuber;  leaves  separate.    11 

C  Vlrginlca,  Linn.  Spring  Beauty.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate; 
flowers  rose-color  with  pink  veins.  One  of  the  prettiest  of  early  spring 
flowers. 

C.  CaioUni^na,  Michx.  Broadbr-lbaved  S.  Smaller  than  the  pre- 
cedinp:,  with  oblong-spatulate  or  lance-oblong  leaves  only  1'  or  2'  long. 
In  rich  woods ;  commonest  N.  and  along  the  Alleghanies. 

•  *  Boot  fibrous;   leaves  connate  under  the  cluster  of  smcdl,  whitish 

flowers.    (D 

C.  perfbh'dta,  Donn.  From  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Mexico  and  Cuba^ 
with  long-spatulate  root-leaves,  is  grown  somewhat  as  a  salad  plant. 
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zvm  TAMABiscrarsA,  tamarisk  family. 

Shrubs  or  small  trees  of  the  Old  World,  represented  in  oma- 
meutal  grounds  by 

1.  TABCARIX,  tamarisk.  (From  the  Tamai-is,  now  Tamhre, 
a  small  river  of  Spain.)  Sepals  and  petals  4  or  6,  persistent,  or  the 
latter  withering,  and  stamens  as  many  or  twice  as  many,  all  on  the 
receptacle.  Ovary  pointed,  1-celled,  bearing  many  ovules  on  three 
parietal  placenta  next  the  base ;  styles  3.  Seeds  with  a  plume  of  hairs 
at  the  apex.  Shrubs  or  small  trees  of  peculiar  aspect,  with  minute  and 
scale-shaped  or  awl-shaped,  alternate  leaves,  appressed  on  the  slender 
branches,  and  small  white  or  purplish  flowers  in  spikes  or  racemes. 
The  one  chiefly  seen  in  this  country  is 

T.  Gd/Zica,  Linn.  Frbkch  T.  Barely  hardy  N.,  often  killed  to  the 
ground,  a  picturesque,  delicate  shrub,  rather  Cypress-like  in  aspect, 
glaucous-whitish,  the  minute  leaves  clasping  the  branches,  nearly  ever- 
green where  the  climate  permits ;  parts  of  the  flower  iu  6's ;  in  spring. 

XIX.   HTPERICACKiB,  ST.  JOHN'S-WORT  FAMILY. 

Leaves  opposite,  entire,  simple,  chiefly  sessile,  punctate  with 
translucent  and  commonly  with  some  blackish  dots ;  perfect 
flowers  with  many  or  few  stamens  (usually  in  3  or  5  clusters) 
inserted  on  the  receptacle,  and  a  pod  either  1-celled  with  pari- 
etal placentae  or  3-7-celled  (Lessons,  p.  108,  Figs.  335,  336), 
filled  with  many  small  seeds.    Juice  resinous  and  acrid. 

•  No  glanda  between  the  etamena.    Petals  convolute  in  the  hud. 

1.  ASCYBUM.  Sepals  4 ;  the  outer  pair  very  broad,  fbe  Inner  small  and  narrow.  Petals 
4,  jeflow.  Stamens  many.  Ovary  1-cdled.  Leafy-stemmed,  woody  at  base,  with 
S-edged  branches. 

1  HYPERICUM.  Sepals  and  petals  6.  Stamens  many,  rarely  few,  often  united  In  8-^ 
dnsters.    Herbs  or  shrubs,  with  cymose  yellow  flowers. 

•  •  Large  gland  between  each  of  the  3  eett  of  stamens.    Petals  imbricated  in  the  bud. 

8.  ELODES.  Sepals  erect  and  flesh-colored.  Petals  5.  Stamens  9  to  12,  united  in  8  sets. 
Ovary  8-celled.  Flowers  in  dose,  axillary  dusters.  Leaves  pale,  often  purple-veined 
oblong:  or  ovate,  and  produced  all  summer.  Petals  pale  purple  or  flesh-color,  equal- 
sided,  erect.    In  water  or  wet  bogs. 

1.  ASCTRUM,  ST.  PETER'S-WORT.     (Greek:  without  roughness.) 
Wild  in  pine  barrens,  etc.,  chiefly  S.    Flowers  summer.     2/ 

•  A  pair  of  bractlets  on  the  pedicel ;  styles  short. 

A.  bUois,  Michx.  Common  St.  Peter* s- wort.  Stems  2^-3°  high ; 
leaves  tbickish,  somewhat  clasping,  oval  or  oblong ;  flowers  large,  with 
obovate  petals  and  3  or  4  styles.    From  Long  Island,  S. 

A.  Cniz-Andreee,  Linn.  St.  Andrew's  Cross.  Low  ;  stems  spread- 
ing ;  leaves  thinnish,  narrow-oblong  and  tapering  to  the  base  ;  flowers 
nther  small,  with  linear-oblong,  pale  yellow  petals ;  only  2  styles.  From 
New  Jersey  to  Illinois,  W. 

OXAT's  1*.  1*.  *  O.   BOT.  — 0 


8T.  JOHN'S-WORT  FAMILT. 

•  •  PtdieeU  braeOeu;  tt^Ua  longer  than  the  ovary;  in  Oa.  and  Flo. 

A.  amplezicaille,  Michx.     Shrab  2^-3°  high,  with   cordate-ovate 
claBping  leaves. 
A.  pdmlliim,  Michx.    6'  or  leas  hig^,  with  oblong-ovate  leaves. 

2.  HTFERICUM,  ST.  JOHN'S-WORT.  (Greek :  of  unknown  mean- 
ing.) Flowers  in  sommer,  mostly  yellow.  (Lessons,  Figs.  328,  320, 
336,  336,  396,  423.) 

*  Stamens  very  numerous,  in  6  clusters;  styles  6.    11 

H.  Aaoyron,  Linn.  Great  St.  John's- Wort.  Strong  woody  herb 
(2^-6^  bi^)  with  angled  branches;  leaves  ovate-oblong  and  somewhat 
clasping ;  petals  narrowly  obovate,  withering  before  th^  &11,  1'  long, 
showy.    River  banks.    N.  and  W. 

H.  MosbriXncjm,  a  recent  introduction  to  gardens,  said  to  be  a  hybrid 
of  the  European  species  H.  calycinum  and  H.  patulum,  is  a  very  hand- 
some woody  herb,  with  large  golden-yellow  flowers  2'  across,  the  petals 
broad  and  more  or  less  notched  at  the  end,  and  the  yellow  stamens  red- 
tipped. 

*  •  Stamens  very  numerous,  scarcely  clustered;  styles  3  {except  in  the 

first),  more  or  less  united,    11 

4-  Bushy  shrubs,  1^-6°  high,  leafy  to  the  top. 
-M.  Leaves  deciduous;  Northern  and  Southern, 

H.  iTaiwiiAiiinw,  Linn.  Kalm's  S.  Low  shrub,  with  glaucous,  linear 
to  oblanceolate  leaves,  and  flowers  1  -  wide ;  stamens  almost  distinct ; 
stigmas  not  capitate  ;  pod  }'  long.  Wild  at  Niagara  Falls  and  northern 
lakes.    Also  cult. 

H.  prolfficam,  Linn.  Shrubby  S.  Like  the  last,  but  leaves  scarcely 
glaucous,  lance-oblong  or  linear;  pod  i'-V  long.  From  N.  J.,  west  to 
Minn.,  and  south. 

H.  denaifl6rum,  Pursh.  Tall,  5P-6°  high,  very  much  branched  above ; 
flowers  }'-}'  wide ;  pods  J'-J'  long.    N.  J.  to  Tex. 

■w  -w.  Evergreen  or  nearly  so  ;  Carolina  and  S, 

H.  faacdcnUitam,  Lam.  Fascicled  S.  Leaves  narrow-linear  and 
small,  and  with  shorter  ones  clustered  in  the  axils ;  pod  narrow.  Wet 
pine  barrens. 

H.  myrtif61ium,  Lam.  Myrtle-leaved  S.  Leaves  heart-shaped  and 
partly  clasping,  thick,  glaucous  ;  pod  conical.    Wet  pine  barrens. 

H.  ailreum,  Bartram.  Gtoldbn  S.  Leaves  oblong  with  a  narrow  base, 
glaucous  beneath ;  thick ;  flowers  mostly  single,  very  large  (2'  broad), 
orange-yellow ;  pod  ovate.  River  banks  towards  the  mountains.  Also 
cult. 

H.  nadlfl6rum,  Michx.  Nakbd-clubtbred  S.  Shrubby  and  ever- 
green S.,  less  so  in  Virginia,  etc.,  has  4-angled  branches,  oblong  pale 
leaves,  and  a  pedunded,  naked  cyme  of  rather  small  flowers ;  pods  conical. 

•*-  4-  Herbs,  sometimes  a  tittle  woody  at  the  base. 

*•*>  Pod  incompletely  S-A-celled. 

H.  galioides,  Lam.  Leaves  linear-oblanceolate,  narrowed  downward 
and  almost  petioled ;  flowers  small,  in  terminal  and  axillary  cymes.  Del. 
to  Ga.  and  E.  Tenn. 

H.  adprtfaaum.  Barton.  1°  high  ;  leaves  ascending,  lanceolate,  often 
acute ;  flowers  few ;  stem  angled.    Low  grounds,  H.  I.,  Penn.,  and  Gtu 
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4^  -t^  Pod  plainly  1-celled,  with  8  parietal  plaeentm. 
—  Leaves  very  narrow. 

H.  dolabzifdnne,  Vent.  Branched  from  decumbent  base  6'-20'  high  ; 
leayes  linear-lanceolate,  mostly  acute ;  cyme  few  flowered,  leafy ;  sepals 
oblong  or  ovate-lanceolate,  i'  long ;  pod  ovate-conic,  pointed.  Ky.  and 
Tenn. 

H.  oiBtli61imii,  Lam.    Cistus-lbayed  S.    Nearly  simple,  l°-2^  high ; 

leaves  diverging,  oblong-linear  (2'  long),  mostly  obtuse ;  flowers  numerous, 

small,  in  a  naked  flat  cyme ;  sepals  ovate  ;  pod  globular.     Rocky  banks, 

0.  to  Iowa  and  S.  y  ^^    .   ita,*  •..  i 

—  =»  Leaves  elliptic  or  nearly  ovate. 

H.  eUlpticnin,  Hook.  Elliptical-leaved  S.  10'-20'  high ;  leaves 
apreading,  oblung,  thin ;  flowers  rather  few,  pale ;  sepals  oblong ;  the  pod 
purple,  ovoid,  very  obtuse.     Wet  soil,  N. 

H.  virgjitom,  Lam.  Brancht  S.  Wet  pine  barrens  from  New  Jersey 
8.  Stem  sharply  4-angled  (l°-20  high),  smooth  ;  leaves  ovate  or  lance- 
oblong;  flowers  scattered  along  the  ascending  branches  of  the  cyme, 
smaU,  copper-yellow ;  styles  slender. 

H.  pil6siim,  Walt.  Hairt  S.  Wet  pine  barrens  S.  Stem  terete, 
and  with  the  lance-ovate  leaves  roughish-downy ;  styles  short 

•  •  *  Stamens  many  in  Z  or  b  clusters;  styles  3,  not  united;  petals  loith 

black  dots.     % 

H.  perfordtum^  Linn.  Common  S.  Upright  steins  branching ;  leaves 
oblong  or  linear-oblong,  with  pellucid  dots ;  flowers  rather  large.  In  open 
leafy  cymes ;  the  deep  yellow  petals  twice  the  length  of  the  lanceolate, 
acute  sepals;  juice  very  acrid.  Nat.  from  £u.,  a  troublesome  weed  in 
fields,  etc. ;  spreads  by  runners  from  the  base. 

H.  macnlitom,  Walt.  Spotted  S.  Stem  2®  high,  sparingly  branched ; 
leaves  oblong,  slightly  clasping,  having  black  as  well  as  pellucid  dots ; 
flowers  rather  small,  crowded ;  petals  light  yellow  and  black-lined  as  well 
as  dotted  ;  sepals  oblong ;  styles  not  longer  than  the  pod.     Common. 

•  •  •  *  Stamens  definite  (5>12),  distinct  or  in  3  clusters;  styles  3,  not 

united;  stems  4'angled.    0 

t-  Leaves  conspicuous  and  spreading ;  flowers  in  cymes. 

H.  miltilnm,  Linn.  Small  S.  Slender,  much-branched  and  leafy  up 
to  the  flowers,  6'-20'  high  ;  leaves  partly  clasping,  thin,  5-nerved,  ovate 
or  oblong ;  petals  pale  yellow.     Common  in  low  grounds. 

H.  gynrnknthnm,  Engelm.  &  Gray.  Stem  almost  simple,  strict,  1^-3^ 
high  ;  leaves  clasping,  the  floral  ones  reduced  to  awl-shaped  bracts. 

H.  CaDad^nae,  Linn.  Stem  and  branches  strictly  erect ;  leaves  linear 
or  lanceolate,  3-nerved  at  the  base  ;  petals  copper-yellow.    Wet  sandy  soil. 

*-  -^  Leaves  erect,  awl-shaped  or  scale-like  and   minute;  flowers  very 
small  and  scattered  along  the  numerous  bushy  and  wiry  slender  branches. 

H.  Dmmmdndii,  Torr.  &  Gray.  Leaves  linear-awl-shaped ;  flowers 
short-pediceled  ;  pods  nut  longer  than  the  calyx.     111.,  W.  and  8. 

EL  nadicaille,  Walt.  Orange  Grass  or  Pineweed.  Leaves  reduced  to 
minute,  awl-shaped,  appressed  scales  ;  flowers  sessile  on  the  wiry  branches ; 
dender  pods  much  exceeding  the  calyx.     Common  in  dry,  sterile  soil. 

3.  ELODES,   MARSH    ST.  JOHN'S-WORT.     (Greek:  marsh.)     % 

B.  campannUita,  Pursh.  1^-2°  high  ;  leaves  closely  sessile  or  clasp- 
ing by  a  broad  base ;  filaments  united  below  the  middle.    Swamps. 

E.  p«tiol4ta,  Pursh.  Taller ;  leaves  tapering  into  a  short  petiole ; 
filaments  united  beyond  the  middle.     Va.,  S.  and  W. 
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XX.  TERVSTBOtMIACKS,  CA^IELLIA  or  TEA  FAMILY. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate,  simple,  feather-veined  leaves, 
and  no  stipules ;  the  flowers  large  and  showj,  mostly  axillary, 
regular,  with  both  sepaLs  and  petals  imbricated  in  the  bud; 
the  very  numerous  stamens  with  filaments  more  or  less  united 
at  the  base  with  each  other  and  with  the  base  of  the  corolla ; 
ovary  5-QO-celled,  with  one  or  more  seeds  in  each  celL  Petals 
5  or  6  or  even  more,  commonly  more  or  less  united  at  their  base. 

•  Woo^  cHwtber  ;  aifflea  wutnff;  ftuit  a  herrj/. 

1.  ACTINIDIA.    Ovary  maay-oell««l ;  the  Btylea  aa  niADy  and  dlTec^Bii^  tmoi  thdr  tMUA. 
SfledB  BinaU.    Leayes  bristly  hairy,  thin. 

•  •  Ertct  ihrubi  or  tree$ ;  stjfles  1-5 :  /^uit  a  woodif  ddtiMcemt  pod. 

*-  Some  oftht  inner  ftomaw  disHmek 

t,  CAMELLIA.    Style  S^^cleft    8eeds  large,  usually  single  In  each  cell  of  tha  thick  and 
woody  pod.    Leares  smooth,  evenpren,  serrate. 

••-  -t-  Stamens  all  united  at  the  baee. 

8.  STUARTIA.    Stamens  nnlformly  anlted  by  a  short  ring  at  the  base  of  the  lUamenta. 

Seeds  2  in  each  cell,  wingless.    Leaves  thin  and  deddaoas.    Flowers  whits,  S'-4'  wide. 
4.  QOKDONIA.    Stamens  in  5  dusters,  on  a  cap  on  the  white  petals.    Style  ec^anmar; 

stigma  5-rayed.    Seeds  several,  more  or  less  winged.    Leaves  eorteoeons  or  thiekish. 

1.  ACTINIDIA.     (Greek :  a  ray,  from  the  radiate  styles.) 

A.  po/jigama.  Planch.  Leaves  elliptic,  acuminate ;  flowers  solitary  or 
as  many  as  3  together,  white,  fragrant,  1'  wide ;  berry  edible.    Japan. 

2.  CAMTITiLIA     (For  G,  OameUuSy  or  Kamel^  a  missionary  to  China 
in  the  17th  cent.) 

*  Numerous  separate  inner  stamens  toUhin  the  ring  farmed  by  the  united 

bases  of  the  outer. 

C.  Japdnica^  Linn.  Japan  Camellia.  With  oval  or  oblong,  pointed, 
shining,  sharply  serrate  leaves,  and  terminal  or  nearly  terminal  flowers, 
simple  or  double,  red,  white,  or  variegated,  of  very  many  varieties.  The 
only  common  species  ;  flowers  through  the  winter,  hardy  only  S. 

C.  SasdnauOj  Thunb.     Leaves  obtusely  serrate,  and  flowers  smaller. 

C.  reticulata^  Lindley.  Differs  from  the  preceding  in  having  acuminate, 
veiny  leaves,  not  shining,  and  flowers  rose-red,  to  9'  wide. 

*  *  Separate  inner  stamens^  as  many  as  the  petals  (6  or  0). 

C.  Thia,  Link.  Tea  Plant.  Leaves  oblong  or  broadly  lanceolate, 
much  longer  than  wide ;  the  white  flowers  (1'  or  more  broad)  nodding 
on  short  stalks  in  their  axils.    Includes  T.  vIridis  and  T.  Boii^a. 

3.  STUARTIA.     (Named  for  John  Stuart^  the  Lord  Bute  at  the  time 
of  the  American  Revolution.)    Ornamental  shrubs. 

*  Style  1 ;  pod  not  sharply  angled, 

8.  Vlrgfolca,  Cav.  Shrub  8^-12^  high,  with  finely  serrate  leaves  soft- 
downy  underneath,  pure  white  petals,  purple  stamens ;  pod  globular. 
Low  country,  from  Va.,  S. 
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8.  Pseudo-CamS/ffa,  Maxim,  (or  8.  oravdifl^ra)  .  Leaves  smooth,  2'-3' 
long ;  flowers  2'  wide ;  the  serrate  sepals  and  erose  petals  densely  silky-hairy 
ontside ;  anthers  orange ;  pod  ovoid.    Japan.    Hardier  N.  than  the  native 

^^*^*  «  •  Styles  6 ;  pod  sharply  b-angled  and  pointed, 

S.  pent^yna,  L^Her.  Leaves  smooth,  5'-6'  long,  and  very  handsome 
flowers,  their  petals  (often  6)  jagged-edged  and  tinged  with  cream-color, 
the  sepals  often  reddish  outside ;  orange  anthers.  Mts.  of  Ky.,  Car.,  and 
S.    Cult.     Hardy  N. 

4.  GK>RDOI93A.    (Named  for  Dr,  Gordon  and  a  London  nurseryman 
of  the  same  name.) 

G.  LasULnthns,  Linn.  Loblollt  Bat.  Usually  a  small  tree,  but 
reaching  60^-75^ ;  leaves  evergreen  and  smooth  lance-oblong,  tapering  to 
the  base  and  minutely  serrate  ;  flowers  2'-3'  across,  white,  in  summer  on 
Blender  peduncles ;  stamens  short,  on  a  Mobed  cup ;  pod  pointed.  Swamps 
near  the  coast  from  Va.,  S.,  rarer  W.    Also  cult. 

G.  pnb^Bceiui,  L^Her.,  also  called  FuANKLfNiA,  after  Dr.  Franklin, 
A  tAll,  ornamental  shrub  or  small  tree,  with  thinner  and  deciduous  lance- 
obovate  leaves,  whitish-downy  beneath  ;  flowers  on  short,  stout  peduncles 
in  autumn ;  stamens  directly  on  the  petals ;  pod  globular.  Native  of  Ga. , 
hot  no  longer  known  wild. 


XXL    MALVACKiB,  MALLOW  FAMILY. 

Known  by  the  monadelphous  numerous  stamens,  their  tube 
connected  with  the  base  of  the  petals,  kidney-shaped,  1-celled 
anthers  (Lessons,  Figs.  286,  298),  the  calyx  valvate,  and  the 
corolla  convolute  in  the  bud.  Herbs  or  shrubs,  with  alternate, 
palmately  veined  and  often  lobed  leaves,  evident  stipules,  and 
regular  flowers,  the  tnie  sepals  and  the  petals  5.  There  is 
commonly  an  involucre  of  several  bracts  resembling  an  outer 
calyx.  Seeds  kidney -shaped ;  the  leafy  cotyledons  crumpled 
or  doubled  up  in  some  mucilaginous  albumen.  Innocent 
plants,  mucilaginous,  with  a  very  tough  fibrous  bark. 

§  1.  Anthers  all  borne  in  a  clutter  tU  the  tcp  of  the  ahtn-t  tube  ofJUament*. 

•  Ovariea  numerous  and  separate^  crowded  in  a  head,  in/Htit  becoming  little  1-seeded 

pods  or  akenes.    Involucei  conspicuous  ca  a  sort  of  outer  calyx.    Herbs. 

1.  MA  LOPE.     Involucel  of  8  orate  or  heart-shaped  leaves.    Annuals. 

•  •  Ovaries  several  or  many  united  in  a  ring  around  an  axis,  in  fruit  commonly  fall' 

ing  away  separately ^  each  \seeded.    Ours  are  all  herbs. 

•*-  Stigmas  running  down  the  side  of  the  slender  styles. 

S.  ALTHJEA.  Involucel  of  6-9  bracts  united  at  the  base.  Axis  of  the  fhilt  not  project- 
ing or  enlarged. 

S.  MALVA.  Involucel  of  only  8  separate  bracts.  Petals  oboordate,  otherwise  entire. 
Carpels  beakless. 

1  CALLIKBHOE.  Involucel  of  1-8  bracts  or  none.  Petals  wedged-sbaped  and  truncate, 
denticulate,  or  cut-fHnged  at  the  end.  Carpels  xrMh  a  sort  of  beak  at  the  summit. 
Flowers  crimson,  mauve,  or  red-purple,  very  showy. 

&  HAP.&A.    Involucel  none.    Flowers  dioecious.    Carpels  beaMesa. 
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4-4-  SHgwuu  ot^pUate  cr  tnmeaU  ai  ik$  ap€»  pfOi€  ttglm. 

6.  MALYASTBUM.   InTolao«lof»-8braotlet8orO.  Bead  Moending.  OfharwiM  ta  BUfti 

7.  SIDA.    InToIaoal  none.    Fralt  MfMnting  Into  6  or  more  doaed  earpele,  or  each'  S- 

▼alved  at  the  ap«K ;  aeed  hanging.    Moat^  rather  amall-flowered  or  weedy  harbe, 
with  &-1S  atyles  and  oarpela. 

•  •  •  Ovariei  tmd  eeUi  qftkt  fnM  %-unmnA  weeded, 

8.  ABUTILOK.    Involaoel  none.    Oarpela  eaoh  S-aeveral-aeeded.    Flowera  moatly  large. 

9.  MODIOLA.    InTolaoel  of  8  braotleta.    Oarpela  each  i-aeeded,  with  a  oroaa-partiCkHi 

between  the  upper  and  lower  seed. 

1 9.  AfUkere  borne  akmg  the  ouUide  of  the  tube  of/UamenU.    Ovarp  and  Jirtdt  8-«ev- 
eroi-ceUed  ;  etignuu  eapUate.    Inooiueel  preeent.    Herhe^  ekrube,  or  freet. 

•  Invohteel  <ff§eoerai  or  manjf  braeU. 

10.  E08TELETZKYA.    Bianchea  of  the  atgrle  and  atlgmaa  6.    Pod  S-eeUed ;  tha  eiOa 

aingle-aeeded. 

11.  HIBIB0U8.    Branohea  of  the  atjie  or  atlgmaa  and  edla  of  the  OTary  6.    F^  B-eaOad, 

locoUcldal ;  the  oeUs  many-aeeded. 

•  •  Involucei  qfS  large  and  keairi4haped  lettf-Wbe  brade. 

IS.  OOBBYPIUM.    Styles  united  Into  one ;  atlgmaa  8-^,  aa  many  aa  the  ceOa  of  the  pod. 
Seeds  numerona,  bearing  ootton. 

1.  BCALOPB.  (Ancient  Greek  name  for  some  kind  of  Mallow.)  Herbs, 
resembling  Mallows,  cult,  from  tbe  Mediterranean  region;  flowers 
summer. 

M,  trffida,  Cav.  Thbbb-lobbd  M.  Smootb,  witb  romided  leaves,  the 
upper  ones  3-lobed ;  the  handsome  flowers  2'  or  more  broad,  rose-color, 
veined  with  purple  or  rose-red,  also  a  white  variety.  0  Cult  as  M. 
orandifl6ra. 

2.  ALTHiDA.  (Greek:  to  cure;  used  as  an  emollient.)  Tall  herbs 
(the  Shrubby  Althcea  belongs  not  to  this  genus,  but  to  Hibiscus),  na- 
tives only  of  the  Old  World ;  flowers  summer  and  autumn. 

A.  ofUcindfia,  Linn.  Marsh  Mallow.  Rather  coarse,  downy  ;  leaves 
ovate,  sometimes  a  little  heart-shaped  or  3-lobed,  with  clusters  of  short- 
peduncled  flowers  in  their  axils;  corolla  1'  broad,  rose-color.  The  thick 
root  is  used  for  its  mucilage,  and  for  making  Marsh  Mallows.  11  Rarely 
cult.,  but  has  run  wild. 

A.  rdaea,  Cav.  Hollyhock.  Stem  tall  and  simple,  hairy ;  leaves 
rugose,  rounded,  and  heart-shaped,  angled,  or  6-7-lobed  ;  large  flowers  on 
very  short  peduncles,  forming  a  long  spike ;  corolla  of  all  shades  of  rose, 
purple,  white,  or  yellow,  single  or  double,  3'^'  broad.  ®  2/  Cult  from 
the  Levant. 

3.  MALVA,  MALLOW.  (Latin  alteration  of  Greek :  toft  or  emollient. ) 
All  from  Europe  or  the  Orient,  but  several  have  run  wild  in  fields  and 
along  roadsides ;  flowers  all  summer  and  autumn.    (Lessons,  Fig.  346.) 

•  Flotcers  small ^  white  or  whitish,  not  conspicuous  or  handsome. 

M.  rotundifblia,  Linn.  Common  M.,  Chbbses.  Weed  in  cult  grounds ; 
stems  procumbent  from  a  strong  deep  root ;  leaves  rounded  kidney-shaped, 
crenate  on  very  long  petioles  ;  peduncles  rather  slender.     ®  % 

M,  cHapa,  Linn.  Citrled  M.  Cult,  for  foliage  and  sparingly  in  waste 
places ;  stem  erect  (4°-0^  high),  leafy  to  the  top ;  leaves  rounded  5-7-lobed 
or  angled,  very  much  crisped  round  the  margin ;  flowers  clustered  and 
almost  sessile  in  the  axils.    0 
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•  •  Flofaen  larger,  more  or  U$$  Motay,  l}'-2'  in  diameter;  the  purple, 
roie-colar,  or  sometimes  white  petals  much  exueding  the  calyx;  stem 
erect. 

If.  s^/rSetrie,  Linn.  High  M.  Stem  2°-3^  high,  rough-hairy,  branch- 
ing, with  rather  sharply  6-7-lobed  leaves  and  purple-rose-colored  fiowers ; 
fruit  wrinkled-veiny.  (D  71  Gardens  and  roadsides.  Var.  Mauritidna, 
sometimes  called  Trsb  Mallow.  Cult. ;  taller,  smoother,  with  obtusely- 
lobed  leaves. 

M.  A/eea,  Linn.  2^-4^  high,  hairy ;  stem  leaves  parted  almost  to  the 
base  into  3^  divisions,  which  are  again  S-5-cleft  or  cut-toothed ;  corolla 
deep  rose-color,  l}'-2'  broad;  calyx  densely  stellate-pubescent;  fruit 
^brous,  minutely  wrinkled- veiny.     2/    Gardens,  and  escaped. 

M.  moechdta,  Linn.  Musk  M.  1^-2^  high,  rather  hairy ;  leaves  about 
thrice  parted  or  cut  into  slender  linear  lobes  ;  corolla  IJ'  broiEid,  rose-color 
or  white ;  calyx  with  simple  hairs ;  fruit  downy,  not  wrinkled.  Gurdens, 
ind  escaped  to  roadsides. 

4.  CALLZRRHOB.   (A  Greek  mythological  name.)  Flowers  all  summer. 

•  Boot  thick,  fusiform  or  napiform,  farinaceous.    %  (some  ®f) 

't-  Calyx  b-lohed  to  middle;  involucel  ^-leaned;  short  peduncles  umbel- 
lately  f ew-several-flowered  ;  stipules  small ;  carpels  plain. 

C.  trianguUkta,  Gray.  Stems  erect,  2®  high ;  leaves  triangular,  hal- 
berd-shaped, or  the  lowest  heart-shaped,  the  upper  cut-lobed  or  d-6-clef  t ; 
eozolla  H*  or  less  in  diameter.    Dry  prairies,  Minn,  to  Ind.  and  S. 

••-••-  Calyx  b-parted ;  involucel  heaved;  peduncles   long,  l-Jlowered; 
stipules  conspicuous,  ovate;  carpels  wrinkled. 

C.  Invohior&ta,  Gray.  Stems  spreading  on  the  ground,  l°--3°  long ; 
leaves  rounded,  6-parted  or  cleft  and  cut-lobed ;  corolla  2'  or  more  broad. 
Wild,  Minn,  to  Tex. ;  cult  for  ornament 

4-4-4-  Calyx  b-parted;  involucel  0  (or  l-^-leaved  in  the  second) ^  and 

stipules  small ;  carpels  rugose  or  \orinkled. 

C.  alcasoides.  Gray.  Stems  1^  high  ;  lower  leaves  triangular-heart- 
shaped,  upper  6--7-parted  or  divided  into  linear  segments;  flowers  co- 
lymbose.    Ky.  and  Tenn.,  W. 

C.  Pap&ver,  Gray.  Stems  short,  ascending,  few-leaved ;  leaves  3-5- 
parted  with  lance-linear  divisions,  or  the  lowest  rather  heart-shaped  and 
cleft  into  oblong  lobes  ;  flowers  solitary  ;  peduncles  very  long  (often  1*^). 
6a.  to  Tex.,  and  sparingly  cult. 

C.  diciitAta,  Nutt.    1°  high  ;  leaves  mostly  from  the  root,  &-7-parted 

into  long,  linear,  sometimes  2-3-cleft  divisions ;  flowers  solitary  on  long 

snd  slender  peduncles ;  petals  fringe-toothed  at  the  end.     Wild  Kans.  to 

Tex 

*  •  Boot  slender  or  tapering ;  involucel  0  ;  carpels  even.  (D 

C.  pedata,  Gray.  Stem  erect,  1^-5^  high,  leafy ;  leaves  rounded, 
3-7-lobed  or  parted,  and  the  wedge-shaped  divisions  cleft  or  cut ;  pedun- 
cles slender,  longer  than  the  leaves ;  petals  minutely  eroded  at  the  end. 
Texas ;  not  rare  cult. 

5.  HAPJaA,  GLADE  BIALLOW.  (Greek:  glade  or  nymph  of  the 
groves.) 

R.  di61ca,  Linn.  A  rather  ooane,  roughish  herb ;  stem  4^-7^  high ; 
leaves  9-11-parted  and  their  lobes  cut  and  toothed,  the  lowest  often  1^  in 
diameter ;  flowers  small,  in  panioled  corymbs,  in  summer.  Penn*,  Va., 
and  W.  to  Iowa. 
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6.  MALVASTRUM,    FALSE    MALLOW.      (Name    altei^    from 

Malva.) 

M.  angtistom,  Gray.  Erect ;  leaves  lance-oblong  or  linear ;  flowers 
yellow,  on  axillary  peduncles.    ®    Tenn.  and  HI.,  W. 

M.  cocclneum.  Gray.  Low,  hoary  ;  leaves  5-parted  or  pedate ;  flowers 
red  in  short  spikes  or  racemes.     2/    Minn,  to  Tex.  and  W. 

7.  8IDA.  (AnameusedbyTheopbrastus.)  Flower  summer  and  autumn. 

«  Peduncles  bearing  a  corymb  of  several  white  flowers  from  the  upper 

'    axils. 

&.  Napeea,  Cav.  Smooth  ;  stem  simple,  4^-7^  high  ;  leaves  rounded, 
5-cleft,  the  lobes  toothed  and  taper-pointed ;  corolla  about  1'  broad ; 
styles  and  cells  of  the  pod  10.  Rocky  banks,  Penn.  and  Va.  Kare,  but 
cult,  in  old  gardens,     'il 

«  «  Peduncles  axillary,  l-flowered ;  corolla  yellow. 

S.  spindsa,  Linn.  Stems  much  branched,  10'-20  high  ;  leaves  lance- 
ovate,  serrate,  minutely  soft-downy ;  peduncles  very  short ;  flower  very 
small ;  pod  ovate,  of  5  carpels,  each  splitting  at  top  into  2  points.  A 
common  weed  S.  and  W.    ®    @    Tropics. 

8.  Elli6ttii,  Torr.  &  Gray.  Nearly  smooth,  l°-4^  high  ;  leaves  linear 
or  lanceolate,  serrate,  short-petioled  ;  flower  1'  broad,  on  a  short  pedun- 
cle ;  fruit  of  10-12  nearly  blunt  carpels.     Woodlands  S.    2Z 

8.  rhombil6]ia,  Linn.  Leaves  usually  lance-oblong,  short-petioled, 
serrate,  pale  and  whitish  downy  beneaUi ;  stems  l^-ii^  hig^»  much 
branched ;  peduncles  rather  long ;  flower  small ;  fruit  of  10  or  12  one- 
pointed  carpels.    A  weed,  only  S.    ® 

8.  atlpiilita,  Nutt.  Weed  far  S.,  has  leaves  and  branches  2-ranked ; 
leaves  lance-oblong  and  acute,  linear-subulate,  stipules  longer  than  the 
petioles,  and  yellow  flowers  at  midday,  single  or  clustered  on  peduncles 
3-4  times  as  long  as  the  petioles.    ®  or  2/ 

8.  ABUTILON,  INDIAN  MALLOW.    (Origin  of  name  obscure.) 

«  A  naturalized  weed ;  petals  small,  ^oidely  spreading. 

A*  Aric^nna,  GsBrtn.  Velvet  Leaf.  3°-5°  high ;  leaves  roundish, 
heart-shaped,  taper-pointed,  soft-velvety  ;  pedimcles  shorter  than  petiole, 
1-3-flowered ;  corolla  orange-yellow ;  fruit  of  12-15  imited  hairy  carpels 
with  spreading  beaks ;  flowers  autumn,    (f)    India. 

«  •  Tender  cultivated  shrubs;  flowers  large. 

1-  Corolla  not  spreading  open  widely  ;  plant  smooth. 

•M.  Leaves  lobed  or  parted. 

M.  Btridtum,  Dicks.  Striped  Abutilon.  Leaves  rounded,  heart- 
shaped,  3-lobed,  the  lobes  very  taper-pointed ;  flowers  solitary,  hanging 
on  a  very  long  and  slender  peduncle ;  corolla  orange-colored,  with  deeper 
or  brownish  veining  or  stripes.    Leaves  often  spotted.    Brazil. 

A.  vsnbBum,  Lem.  Tall  shrub ;  leaves  palmately  7-9-parted,  the  lobes 
distantly  toothed ;  flowers  solitary,  3'  long,  hanging  on  stalks  a  foot  long, 
orange  with  red  veins.    Mexico. 

•M-  ■¥*  Leaves  not  lobed. 

A.  rBxiffdr/um,  Morren.  Leaves  long-ovate  and  cordate,  coanely 
toothed  ;  flowers  rather  small,  cylindrical,  pendulous,  the  calyx  dark  red, 
projecting  petals  pale  yellow,  and  column  of  stamens  dark  brown^  very 
handsome.    Probably  from  tropical  America. 
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*-  -*-  Corolla  spreading,  hell-shaped;  plant puhestmZ. 

•M-  Leaves  lobed. 

M.  Darwfni,  Hook.  Densely  velvety-pubescent ;  leaves  6-9-ribbed, 
lower  palmately  6-7-lobed  to  the  middle ;  flowers  1-3  in  the  axils,  dark 
orange-red  with  blood-red  veins.    Brazil. 

•M-  *■¥  Leaves  not  lobed. 

A,  inaigne.  Planch.  Young  branches  and  calyx  reddish-brown  with 
stellate  hairs;  leaves  broad,  cordate,  coarsely  serrate,  with  prominent 
veins ;  flowers  in  axillary,  few-flowered  racemes,  purplish-crimson  with 
darker  veins.     New  Granada. 

9.  MODIOLA.  (The  shape  of  the  depressed  fruit  likened  to  the  Roman 
measure  modiolus.)  Procumbent  or  spreading,  small-flowered,  weedy 
plants. 

M.  multlfida,  Moench.  Va.  and  S.,  in  low  grounds;  leaves  3-7-cleft 
and  cut,  or  the  earlier  ones  rounded  and  undivided ;  flowers  red,  |'  broad  ; 
fruit  hairy  at  the  top.     ®  2/ 

10.  K08TELETZKTA.    (For  KosteleUky,  a  Bohemian  botanist.) 

K.  Vlrgfnica,  Gray.  Vibginian  K.  Roughish-hairy,  2°-6°  high ; 
leaves  heart-shaped  or  mostly  3-lobed,  often  halberd-shaped  ;  flowers  (in 
summer)  somewhat  racemed  or  panicled,  rose-purple,  2'  broad.  Salt 
marshes,  N.  Y.,  S.     2/ 

11.  HIBISCUS,  ROSE  MALLOW.  (Ancient  name,  of  obscure 
origin.)    Flowers  showy,  usually  large,  in  summer  and  autumn. 

•  Tall  shrubs  or  even  trees  ;  exotics. 

H.  Syr)acus,  Itinn.  Shrubby  Alth^a.  Leaves  nearly  smooth,  wedge- 
ovate,  and  3-lobed  ;  flowers  short-peduncled  In  the  axils,  in  autumn,  about 
3'  broad,  purple,  rose-color,  white,  etc.,  often  double.  Levant ;  common 
in  gardens  and  grounds. 

H.  Rosa-Si ninsiSy  Linn.  Chinese  H.  or  Rose  of  China.  Very  smooth ; 
leaves  bright  green,  ovate  and  pointed,  somewhat  toothed ;  flowers  on 
slender  peduncles,  very  showy,  4'  or  5'  broad,  scarlet-red  (rarely  rose- 
purple  or  even  white),  often  double.    Cult,  in  conservatories  from  China. 

«  «  Herbs,  with  persistent  and  regular,  b-lobed  calyx,  and  a  short  pod. 

•*-  Wild  species,  but  sometimes  cultivated;  tall  and  large.    % 

■»■♦  Entirely  glabrous. 

H.  cocdiieus,  Walt.  Great  Red  H.  or  R.  4^-7^  high;  leaves  6- 
parted  or  deeply  cleft  into  long,  lanceolate  and  taper-pointed  divisions ; 
bright-red  corolla  6'-ll'  broad;  petals  narrow  below.  Wild  in  swamps 
near  coast,  Ga.  and  Fla.  ;  cult. 

H.  mUiti^xiB,  Cav.  Halberd-leaved  R.  3*^-4^  high  ;  leaves  ovate  or 
heart-shaped,  toothed  or  3-lobed,  some  of  them  halberd-shaped ;  peduncles 
slender ;  calyx  inflated  ;  corolla  flesh-colored,  4'-6'  broad.   Penn.  to  Minn. 

♦+-»-♦  Leaves  downy  beneath,  often  also  on  top. 

H.  aculeiitafl,  Walt.  Prickly  R.  In  swamps,  S.  C,  S.  and  W.,  has 
the  involucel  leaves  lobed,  round-cordate  3-6-lobed  leaves,  hoary  beneath, 
yellow  purple-centered  flowers,  and  hispid  stems. 

H.  Moecheiltos,  Linn.  Swamp  R.  3^-7*^  high  ;  the  ovate,  pointed, 
and  often  3-lobed  leaves  hoary  beneath,  generally  smooth  above ;  pedun- 
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oles  slender;  corolla  4'-6'  broad,  pale  roee  or  white,  with  or  without  a 
darker  center;  pod  smooth.  Swamps,  mostly  brackish,  near  the  Great 
Lakes  E.  and  coastwise  to  Tex. 

H.  lailooAxpiia,  Cav.  Hairt-fruitbd  B.  Like  the  last,  but  leaves 
soft-downy  both  sides,  and  pod  velvety-hairy.  Swamps,  111.  to  Tex.,  K. 
to  6a. 

H,  CaUf6rnieuB,  Kellogg.  Calipornian  B.  Has  large  white  flowers 
with  a  purple  center  on  jointed  peduncles,  young  leaves  and  growth 
velvety,  and  cordate-acuminate  rarely  obscurely  8-lobed,  crenate  or  dentate 
leaves,  longer  than  the  petiole.    Cult. 

-^  1-  Exotic  low  species,  in  gardens  or  escaped.    ® 

H.  Tndnum,IAnn.  Bladder  Kbtmia  or  Flowbr-of-an-houk.  Rather 
hiUry,  1^-2^  high ;  leaves  toothed,  or  the  upper  S-parted  into  lanceolate 
lobes,  the  middle  lobe  longest ;  calyx  inflated  and  bladdery  ;  corolla  about 
2'  broad,  sulphur-yellow  with  a  blackish  eye,  open  only  in  midday  sunshine. 

«  «  •  Herbs,  with  calyx  splitting  dovm  one  side,  and  generally  falling  off 
at  once,  and  with  long  or  narrow  pyramidal  or  angled  pod;  native  of 
East  Indies. 

H.  eaeu/Sntua,  Linn.  Okra  or  Gombo.  Nearly  smooth ;  leaves  rounded 
heart-shaped,  5-lobed,  toothed ;  greenish-yellow  flowers  on  slender  peduncle 
(involucel  falling  early);  pods  narrow,  8'  or  4'  long,  very  mucilaginous, 
and  when  green  cooked  and  eaten,  or  used  to  thicken  soups.    Cult,    (f) 

12.  GK>SSTPinM,  COTTON.  (Name  given  by  Pliny,  from  the 
Arabic.)  Plants  now  diffused  over  warm  countries,  most  valuable  for 
the  wool  on  the  seeds  ;  the  species  much  confused. 

0.  hsrbdcBum,  Linn.  Common  Cotton.  Leaves  with  6  short  and 
roundish  lobes  ;  petals  pale  yellow  or  turning  rose-color,  purple  at  base. 
®    Cult.  S. 

0.  Barbadinse,  Linn.  Barbadoes  or  Sba-Island  C.  Inclining  to  be 
shrubby  at  base ;  branches  black-dotted ;  leaves  with  5  longer  lance- 
ovate  and  taper-pointed  lobes ;  leaves  of  the  involucre  with  very  long  and 
slender  teeth ;  petals  yellowish  or  whitish,  with  purple  base.  Cult,  on  the 
coast  and  upland  S. 

0.  arbdreum,  Linn.  Tree  C.  Leaves  with  &-7  nearly  lanceolate  and 
taper-pointed  lobes  of  involucre,  slightly  toothed ;  corolla  purple  with  a 
durker  center.    Cult  S.  as  a  curiosity. 


XXn.    STBRCnUACBiB,  STERGULIA  FAMILY. 

Chiefly  a  tropical  family,  to  which  belongs  the  Theobroma 
or  Chocolatb  Tree  ;  in  common  cultivation  known  here  only 
by  a  single  species  of 

1.  MAHERNIA.  (Name  an  anagram  of  Hermannia,  a  genus  very 
like  it.)  Calyx,  corolla,  etc.,  as  in  the  Mallow  Family  ;  but  the  stamens 
only  5,  one  before  each  petal ;  the  filaments  monadelphous  only  at  the 
base  and  enlarged  about  the  middle,  and  the  anthers  with  2  parallel 
cells.  The  edges  of  the  base  of  the  petals  rolled  inwards,  making  a 
hollow  claw.  Ovary  6-celled,  with  several  ovules  in  each  cell ;  styles  6, 
united  at  the  base. 
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If.  9wtieilldUi^  Linn.  (Sometimes  called  M.  odorXta.)  Cult,  from 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  conservatories,  producing  a  succession  of  honey- 
yellow,  sweet-scented  small  blossoms,  on  slender  peduncles,  all  winter  and 
spring ;  a  sort  of  woody  perennial,  with  slender  and  spreading  or  hang- 
ing roughish  branches  and  small  irregularly  pinnatifid  leaves ;  the  specific 
name  given  because  the  leaves  seem  to  be  whorled  ;  but  this  is  because 
the  stipules,  which  are  cut  into  several  linear  divisions,  imitate  leaves. 
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Tiees  (rarely  herbs)  with  the  mucilaginous  properties, 
fibrous  bark,  valvate  calyx,  etc.,  as  in  the  Mallow  Family ;  but 
sepals  deciduous ;  petals  imbricated ;  stamens  in  several  clus- 
ters, and  anthers  2-celled.  Chiefly  a  tropical  family,  repre- 
sented here  only  by  an  herbaceous  Corchobus  on  our 
southernmost  borders,  and  by  the  genus  of  fine  trees  which 
gives  the  name : 

1.  TTLTA,  LINDEN,  BEE  TREE,  BA8SW00D.  (The  old  Latin 
name.)  Sepals  6;  petals  6,  spatulate-oblong.  Stamens  numerous; 
their  filaments  cohering  in  6  clusters  or  with  a  petal-like  body  before 
the  true  petal.  Ovary  5-ceUed  with  2  ovules  in  each  cell ;  fruit  rather 
woody,  globular,  l-S^eeded.  Style  1.  Stigma  5-toothed.  Trees  with 
tough  inner  bark  (&a<t),  soft  white  wood,  alternate  roundish  and  serrate 
leaves  more  or  less  heart-shaped,  and  commonly  oblique  at  the  base, 
deciduous  stipules,  and  a  cyme  of  small,  dull  cream-colored,  honey- 
bearing  flowers,  borne  in  early  summer  on  a  nodding  axillary  peduncle 
which  is  united  to  a  long  and  narrow  leaf -like  bract.  (Lessons,  Figs. 
181,277,280,414.) 

«  Stamens  united  MoUh  apetaXoid  body, 
1-  FruU  even,  not  ribbed  or  lobed;  native  species. 

T.  AmerlcJUia,  Linn.  Large  leaves  of  rather  firm  texture  and  smooth 
or  smoothish  both  sides ;  bract  tapering  at  base ;  fruit  oval.  N.  B.  to  N. 
I>ak.,  8.  to  Ga.    The  common  species. 

T.  pnb^acens,  Ait  Under  side  of  the  leaves  and  the  young  shoots 
covered  with  reddish  pubescence ;  bract  rounded  at  base ;  fruit  globular. 
N.  Y.  to  Pla.,  W.  to  Tex. 

T.  heterophf'lla,  Vent.  Leaves  smooth  and  bright  green  above, 
silvery  white  with  a  fine  down  underneath  ;  bract  tapering  at  base ;  fruit 
^obose.    Penn.,  S.  and  W. 

••-  -^  Fruit  ribbed  or  lobed;  planted^  from  Eu. 

T.  argSntea,  DC.  Silvbr  Linden.  Leaves  smooth  above,  white- 
downy  beneath,  2-4  times  as  long  as  the  petiole ;  fruit  ovoid,  acute,  6- 
ribbed,  or  angled.    Many  forms.     Commonly  known  as  T.  Alba. 

•  •  Stamens  not  attached  to  petaloid  scales.     Natives  of  Su, 

T,  £uropaa^  Linn.  Europban  L.  Glabrous  except  for  tufts  of  pale 
hairs  in  the  axils  of  veins  on  the  under  side  of  leaves ;  fruit  oval  or  nearly 
round,  densely  tomentose. 

T,  daa/aiy/a,  Stev.,  with  dark  green  shining  leaves,  fruit  obovold, 
promix^ently  5-ribbed,  is  beginning  to  be  planted. 
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XXIV.  inrACEiE,  flax  family. 

Herbs  (rarely  shrubs)  with  regular  and  symmetrical  flowers ; 
sepals  5,  imbricated ;  petals  5,  convolute ;  stamens  5,  their  fila- 
ments united  at  the  base ;  ovary  with  as  many  cells  as  there 
are  styles ;  pod  with  twice  as  many,  through  the  growth  of  a 
false  partition. 

1.  LINUM.  Seeds  with  a  mucUflginoas  coat  and  a  large,  straight,  oily  embryo ;  styles  and 
cells  of  the  ovary  5 ;  leayes  simple,  nearly  sessile,  narrow,  and  entire ;  stipales  0,  or 
gland-like ;  flowers  (Lessons,  p.  11,  Figs.  1-4,  p.  14,  Figs.  9  and  10,  p.  95,  Fig.  270, 
and  p.  99,  Fig.  281)  usually  opening  for  only  one  day  and  in  sunshine,  all  summer. 
Hardy.    0  or  T^ 

S.  BEINWABDTIA..  Styles  and  oells  of  the  ovary  8-4;  leaves  broad;  stipules  minute, 
awl-shaped,  fiJling  early.    Greenhouse  shrubs,  with  showy  yellow  flowers. 

1.   LINX7M,  FLAX.    (The  classical  name.)     Ours  are  slender  herbs, 
with  flowers  (often  minute)  of  short  duration. 

•  Wild  species,  annuals  or  scarcely  perennials,  with  yellow  flowers. 

•^  Sepals  and  bracts  entire. 

L.  Virgini^num,  Linn.  The  commonest  Wild  Flax  in  dry  woods,  2° 
high,  spreading  or  recurving  branches,  terete  and  even  ;  leaves  oblong  or 
lanceolate,  only  the  lower  spatulate  and  opposite;  flowers  scattered; 
styles  distinct ;  pod  little  larger  than  a  pin*s  head. 

L.  Florid^nom,  Trelease.  Found  in  111.,  Va.,  and  S.,  is  more  strict, 
with  broadly  ovate  and  obtuse  pods. 

L.  8tri4tum,  Walt.  Like  the  first ;  but  has  the  branches  short  and 
shaiply  4-angled,  with  intermediate  grooves  (whence  the  name)  ;  most  of 
the  stem-leaves  opposite  and  oblong;  flowers  more  crowded.  Wet 
grounds,  Mass.  and  Can.,  S. 

t-  t-  Sepals  and  bracts  conspicuously  serrulate  with  glandular-bristly 

edges. 

L.  siilcitam,  Kiddell.  Branches  upright,  grooved  ;  leaves  linear  and 
scattered  ;  a  pair  of  dark  glands  in  place  of  stipules ;  sepals  sharp-pointed, 
8-nerved ;  styles  united  half-way  up.    Dry  soil,  Mass.  to  Minn;  and  S.  W. 

L.  rigidom,  Pursh.  Usually  low,  glaucous ;  branches  rigid ;  calyx 
finally  falling  off ;  the  fiowers  rather  large.     Miss.  River,  W. 

«  «  Cultivated,  hardy,  herbaceous,  with  largish  handsome  flowers. 

L.  usitaffasimum,  Linn.  Common  Flax.  Leaves  narrow-lanceolate ; 
fiowers  corymbose,  rich  blue ;  sepals  pointed,  ciliate ;  stigmas  slender, 
club-shaped.  ®  Old  World,  and  Inclined  to  run  wild.  Extensively 
cult,  for  the  seeds  and  fiber. 

L.  per^nne,  Linn.  Perennial  Flax.  Narrower  leaved  ;  sepals  blunt, 
sometimes  erose,  but  not  ciliate  ;  petals  sky-blue,  but  there  are  pink  and 
white  forms ;  stigmas  oblong-capitate.  2Z  Cult,  from  Eu.  in  some  vari- 
eties for  ornament ;  a  variety  also  native  beyond  the  Mississippi. 

L.  grand iflbrum,  Desf.  Ked  Flax.  1^  high,  with  linear  or  lanceo- 
late leaves  and  showy,  crimson-red  fiowers  ;  sepals  and  bracts  ciliate-ser- 
rulate.     ®  %    Cult,  as  a  hardy  annual ;  from  North  Africtf. 

3.    RUIN  W  ARDTIA.    (For  K.  O.  K.  Beinwardt,'B,  botanist  of  Ley  den 
in  the  early  part  of  this  century.)     71 
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^.  Mgyna,  Planch.  Leaves  mostly  obtuse,  elliptic-obovate,  entire  or 
aerrolate ;  styles  3.  B.  tetraoVna,  with  acuminate  leaves  and  4  styles, 
is  probably  a  variety  of  the  preceding.     India. 


XXV.    GESAVIACEJi,   GERANIUM  FAMILY. 

As  now  received^  a  large  and  multifarious  order,  not  to  be 
characterized  as  a  whole  in  any  short  and  easy  way,  including 
as  it  does  GreraniuDis,  Nasturtiums,  Wood  Sorrels,  Balsams, 
etc., which  have  to  be  separately  described. 

1 1.  Jnoweri  rtgular;  leopet  timpU,  variously  Iched  or  even  dissected;  glands  of  th€ 

disk  ft»  aUernaie  with  the  petals.    Herbs. 

•  Stpals  iwibrieaie:  ovary  5-eeOed,  lO-avuled;  fruit  dehiscent,  the  l-seeded  earpds 
spHtting  etaaticaUy  from  a  prolonged  axis,    (Lessons,  Figs.  858,  859.) 

1.  OERAXIUM.  Flowers  5-merou8;  sepals  usoally  slender-pointed;  stamens  with 
anthers  10  (rarely  6) ;  the  recurring  bases  of  the  styles  or  tails  of  the  carpels  in  fruit 
naked  Inside.    Leayes  with  stipules.    Herbage  scented. 

S.  EBODIUM.  Stamens  with  anthers  only  6.  Styles  when  they  split  off  from  the  beak, 
bearded  inside,  often  twisting  spirally ;  otherwise  as  Geranium. 

«  •  StpaU  vaUate ;  ovary  S-eetted,  iUnnUed ;  the  carpels  fleshy  and  indehiseent,  hreaJp 
ing  awayfirom  a  very  short  axis  ;  leaves  pinnately  divided, 

S.  LIHNANTHES.  Sepals  and  peUls  5,  the  latter  convolute  in  the  bud.  Stamens  10, 
separate  at  the  base.  Style  1,  5-lobed  at  the  apex,  rising  fkrom  the  center  of  thi 
(  orarles,  which  In  fruit  become  thlcklsh  and  warty  nutlets. 

4.  n/ERKEA.    Sepals,  small  petals,  stigmas,  and  lobes  of  the  oyary  8 ;  and  stamens  6; 

otherwise  Ulco  IJmnanthes. 

{  8.  FUjfwers  regular  ;  leaves  eampound^  of  8  dbeordate  leaflets ;  disk  glands  0.  Herbs, 

5.  OX  A  LIS.    Sepals  and  petsls  0,  the  former  imbricated,  the  latter  convolute  In  the  bud. 

Stamens  10,  monadelphoua  at  base,  the  alternate  ones  shorter.  Styles  6,  separate  on 
a  5-ceUed  ovary,  which  becomes  a  membranaceous  several-seeded  pod.  Juice  sour 
and  watery.    Flowers  usually  open  only  In  sunshine. 

1 8.  FUnetrs  somewhat  irregular ,  Geranium  like,  the  base  of  one  sepal  extending  down' 
ward  on  one  side  of  the  pedicel,  fttrming  a  narrow  tube  or  adherent  spur. 
Shrubby  or  fleshy  stemmed. 

C  PELARGONIUM.  Sepals  and  petals  5;  the  two  petals  on  the  upper  side  of  the  flower 
differing  from  the  rest  more  or  less  in  size  or  shape.  Stamens  with  anthers  fewer  than 
10,  commonly  7.  Pistil,  etc.,  as  in  Geranium.  Herbage  scented.  Leaves  with  stipules. 

I  4.  Howers  very  irregular,  and  unsymmetrical ;  spur  free.    Tender  herbs. 

T.  TBOP.£0LnM.  Sepals  5,  united  at  the  base,  and  on  the  upper  side  of  the  flower  ex-, 
tended  Into  a  long,  descending  spur.  Petals  5,  or  sometimes  fewer,  usually  with  claws ; 
the  two  upper  more  or  less  different  ttom  the  others  and  inserted  at  the  mouth  of  the 
spur.  Stamens  8,  unequal  or  dlHslmtlar ;  filaments  usually  turned  downwards  and 
carving.  Ovary  of  8  lobes  surrounding  the  base  of  a  single  style,  In  fruit  becoming 
8  thick  and  fleshy  closed,  seinrate  carpels,  each  containing  a  single  large  seed.  Herbs, 
often  dimblng  by  their  long  leafstalks ;  the  watery  Juice  with  the  pungent  odor  and 
taste  of  Cress.  Leaves  alternate ;  stipules  none  or  minute.  Peduncles  axillary,  1- 
ilowered. 

&  DiPATIEKS.  Sepals  and  petals  similarly  colored,  the  parts  belonging  to  each  not 
readily  distinguished.  There  are  2  small  outer  pieces,  plainly  sepals,  on  the  sides  of 
fbe  flower ;  then  below  (as  it  hangs,  but  resUy  on  the  upper  side)  a  third  sepal  form* 
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iDf  a  lufe  BM  eontrftot6d  at  the  bottom  Into  a  spur  or  little  tail ;  opposite  ^e  aao 
ia  a  notched  petal,  and  within  are  S  email,  uneqaallj  2-lobed  petale,  one  each  side  of 
the  aao ;  these  each  represent  2  anlted  petals.  Stamens  5,  short,  conniving  or  Ughtlj 
eoheilng  around  and  ooyering  the  6-oelled  oyary,  which  in  fruit  becomes  a  several- 
seeded  pod ;  this  bursts  elastlcally,  flying  in  pieces  at  the  touch,  scattering  the  seeds, 
separating  into  6  twisting  valves  and  a  thickish  axis.  Style  none.  Seeds  rather  laige. 
Erect,  branching,  suoculent-stenuned  herbs,  with  simple  leaves  and  no  stipules. 

1.  aXOlANIXJM,  CRANESBILL.  (Greek :  crane,  alluding  probably 
to  the  long  beak  in  fruit.)  The  so-called  Geraniums  of  cultivation 
belong  to  Pelargonium.    Flowers  spring  and  summer. 

♦  Floioers  large  (V  or  more  across)  and  snowy;  perennial. 

•»-  Peduncles  ^flowered  and  more  or  less  clustered  cU  the  top  of  the  stem, 

G.  macuULtom,  Linn.  Wild  Cranesbill.  Stem  erect  from  a  stout 
rootstock,  hairy,  branching,  and  terminating  in  long  peduncles  bearing 
a  pair  of  flowers ;  leaves  palmately  parted  into  5-7  wedge-shaped  divisions 
cut  and  cleft  at  the  end,  sometimes  whitish-blotched ;  petals  wedge- 
obovate,  light  purple,  i'  long,  bearded  on  the  short  claw ;  calyx  sparsely 
hairy.    Common  in  woodlands  and  open  grounds. 

0.  Mricum,  Cav.  Iberian  or  Spanish  C.  Leaves  firm  and  lighter 
below,  roundish  and  cut  into  &-7-toothed  or  lobed  divisions ;  flowers  blue 
or  violet,  with  notched  or  trifid  petals,  and  villous  calyx.    Cult,  from 

Spain.  ^  ^  Peduncles  Vflou^ered,  axUlary. 

0.  sangufnsum,  Linn.  Blood  C.  Stems  diffuse  (1^-2^  bigh)  with 
many  opposite  rounded  leaves  which  are  divided  into  5-7  parts,  these 
again  3-lobed  into  linear  divisions ;  flowers  red,  on  long  solitary  bracted 
peduncles,  pretty.     Cult,  from  Eu. 

•  «  Flowers  small,  pink ;  annual  or  biennial.  (Besides  the  two  below^ 
which  are  native,  several  European  species  are  sparingly  introditced  as 
weeds.) 

G.  RobertiAnnm,  Linn.  Herb  Kobert.  Diffusely  spreading,  very 
strong-scented,  loosely  hairy;  leaves  finely  cut,  being  divided  into  8 
twice-pinnatifid  divisions ;  flowers  small ;  petals  pink  or  red  purple. 
Common  N.  in  shady  rocky  places. 

G.  CaroHni^nwm,  Linn.  Stems  erect  or  soon  diffusely  branched  from 
the  base,  6'~18'  high ;  leaves  palmately  parted  into  5  much  cleft  and  cut 
divisions ;  peduncles  and  pedicels  short ;  flowers  barely  hall  as  laz^^e  as 
in  the  foregoing,  the  pale,  rose-colored  pettds  notched  at  the  end. 
Common  in  open  and  mostly  barren  soiL 

2.  BRODIUM,  STORKSBILL.    (Greek :  a  heron.) 

£.  cfcutdrium,  L*Her.  Common  S.  Low,  hairy,  and  rather  viscid; 
the  leaves  mostly  from  the  root,  pinnate  ;  the  leaflets  finely  once  or  twice 
pinnatifid ;  peduncle  bearing  an  umbel  of  several  small  pinkish  flowers  in 
summer.    0    Nat.  from  Eu.,  N.  T.,  Penn.,  etc.,  but  not  common. 

3.  LZMNANTHES.  (Greek:  marsh  flower;  but  in  fact  the  plant 
flourishes  in  merely  moist  soil.)    ® 

L.  Dougl&sii,  R.  Br.  Low  and  spreading,  mostly  smooth,  and  slightly 
succulent;  leaves  divided  into  5-7  oblong  or  lanceolate  and  often  3-6- 
cleft  leaflets ;  flowers  (in  summer)  solitary  on  slender  axillary  peduncles ; 
petals  white  with  a  yellow  base,  wedge-oblong,  notched  at  the  end,  twice 
the  length  of  the  calyx,  about  ('  long.    Cult,  from  California. 
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4.  XTiGBRXXIA,  FALSE   MEBMAID.    (For  Floerke,  a  Gennan  bot- 
anist.)   ® 

F.  proserpinacoideSf  Willd.  A  small  and  insignificant  plant;  leaf 
segments  d^,  lanceolate  and  entire,  or  rarely  2<-S-cleft ;  the  udllaiy  and 
peduncled  flower  inconspicuous  (in  spring  and  summer),  the  oblong  petals 
shorter  than  the  calyx  and  entire.    Marshes  and  river  banks,  N.  and  W. 

5.  OZAIiIS,  WOOD  SORREL.    (Greek:  sour,  from  the  acid  juice.) 
An  attractive  genus  of  small  herbs,  with  many  cultivated  species. 

«  Peduncles  \-flowered;  petals  lohUe,  red,  or  variegated, 

O.  AcetOB^Ua,  Linn.  True  W.  The  leafstalks  and  1-flowered 
scapes  2'-4'  high  from  a  creeping,  scaly -toothed  rootstock ;  flower  rather 
large,  white,  with  delicate  reddish  veins.    Common  in  mossy  woods  N.     2/ 

0.  yaridbf/ia,  Jacq.  Is  more  hairy;  leaflets  obovate  and  scarcely 
notched,  commonly  crimson  beneath,  only  1'  long ;  scapes  short,  8' ;  petals 
IJ'  long,  white,  or  pink-red  with  a  yellowish  base.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

0.  versicolor,  Linn.  From  small  bulbs,  sends  up  slender  stems,  2X-;3' 
high  ;  leaflets  almost  linear,  notched  at  the  end  ;  petals  1'  long,  white  or 
tinged  with  rose,  with  bright,  pink-red  margins  outside,  so  that  the  blos- 
som is  red  when  rolled  up  in  the  bud  or  closed  in  shade,  but  white  above 
when  it  opens  in  sunshine.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

0.  fldva,  Linn.  From  a  strong  bulb,  sends  up  to  the  surface  a  short 
scaly  stem,  bearing  thick  flattish  leafstalks  and  short  scapes ;  the  leaflets 
6-10  and  linear ;  petals  nearly  1'  long,  yellow,  often  edged  with  reddish. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    ,  ,  Peduncles  2^ -Jtouiered. 

i>  Lec^fiets  4  or  7-10 ;  flowers  crimson  to  purplish ;  stemless,  hairy,     71 

0,  tefraphylla,  Cav.  Leaflets  4,  obcordate,  with  a  brownish  blotch  or 
band  when  young.    Mexico.    O.  Dbppei  of  gardens. 

O,  lasidndra,  Graham.  Leaflets  7-10,  oblanceolate,  8'  long  by  1'  broad, 
obtuse  and  entire  at  apex ;  scapes  9'-18'  high,  with  a  many-flowered 
umbel.    Mexico.  ^^  Leaflets  S. 

*^  Flowers  yellow. 

O.  coxnicul&ta,  Linn.  Yellow  W.,  Ladies*  Sorbbl.  1°  high,  pu- 
bescent, with  sharp,  oppressed  hairs ;  stipules  round  or  truncate,  ciliate ; 
peduncles  2-6-flowered;  pods  long,  erect.  Rare  eastward,  indigenous 
Mo.  and  S.W. ;  but 

Var.  Btrlcta,  Sav.,  is  extremely  common ;  stems  erect,  nearly  smooth  to 
veiy  villous ;  leafy  ;  stipules  0. 

Var.  RtJBRA  is  a  purple-leaved  form  in  cultivation. 

O.  rectirva,  £11.  Like  the  first  variety  of  the  preceding ;  leaflets  larger 
(J'-IA'  broad),  usually  with'  a  brownish  margin  ;  fiowers  larger  (6"-8" 
long)'    Penn.  to  S.  111.  and  S. 

0.  Ortgiisi,  RegeU  Stems  purplish-red,  erect,  1°  high,  rather  fieshy, 
becoming  tough  or  woody  below ;  leaflets  obovate,  with  2-pointed  lobes, 
the  notch  broad,  olive-green  above,  purple  beneath ;  flowers  small,  in 
cymes  on  long  axillary  peduncles.     Peru. 

0.  ValdmSnsis,  Barn.  Stem  smooth,  1^  high,  branching  at  base*; 
leaflets  obcordate,  the  lobes  very  round  ;  petals  deep  yellow,  with  reddish 
veins,  especially  outside.     Chile. 

*-!■  -M.  Flowers  violet^  purple,  or  rose-red, 

O.  trioliicea,  Linn.  Violet  W.  Leafstalks  and  slender  scape  from 
a  scaly  bulb,  the  fiowers  several  in  an  umbel,  middle-sized,  violet.  01 
Common  S.,  rarer  N.,  in  rocky  or  sandy  soil.    In  common  cultivation. 
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0.  Bowiedna,  Lodd.  Whole  plant  finely  pubescent ;  leafstalks  and  few- 
flowered  scapes  6'-10'  high  from  a  small  bulb  on  a  ^indle-shaped  nx)! ; 
broad  obcordate  leaflets  almost  2'  long;  petals  deep  rose-color,  1'  long. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

6.  PEL ARGK>ri  i  u  M,  the  GEKANIUM,  so-called,  of  house  and  sum- 
mer-garden culture.  (Greek :  stork,  from  the  beak  of  the  fruit,  which 
is  like  tliat  of  Geraniam.)  71  Natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  in 
cultivation  so  much  modified  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
original  species.    A  synopsis  of  the  chief  groups  is  given. 

I.  Ivy  Geraniums.  Stems  trailing  ;  leaves  peltate  and  fleshy,  the  b  lobes 
entire,  generally  smooth,  with  or  without  a  darker  zone.  Now  crossed 
with  the  next  for  the  sake  of  the  larger  flowers. 

P.  peltdtum,  Ait.  Ivy-leaved  P.  Generally  smooth,  the  leaf  fixed 
towards  the  middle,  w^ith  or  without  a  darkish  zone;  fiowers  pink  or 
varying  to  white. 

II.  Scarlet,  Horseshoe,  Fish,  Bedding  or  Zonal  Geraniums.  Stems 
erect,  obscurely  lobed  with  large  sccUlops  or  irregularly  cut ;  leaves  round 
andcrenate,  and  with  a  deep  narrow  sinus,  often  with  a  horseshoe-shaped 
dark  zone,  many  forms  (Tricolors)  vjith  bromy-golden  or  silver-edged 
or  variegated  leaver ;  petals  all  of  one  color  or  variegated  {scarlet,  pink^ 
or  varying  to  white) ;  steiva  erect,  shrubby,  and  sttcculent. 

P.  zondle,  Willd.  Hoksbshob  P.  So  called  from  the  dark  horseshoe 
mark  or  zone  on  the  leaves,  which,  however,  is  not  always  present; 
petals  smoothish,  narrowish. 

P.  Inquinans,  Ait.  Staining  or  Scarlet  P.  In  the  unmixed  state  is 
soft-downy  and  clammy,  the  leaves  without  the  zone ;  petals  broadly 
obovate,  originally  intense  scarlet. 

III.  Lady  Wasiiingtox  Geraniums  ;  Pelargoniums  ;  Dbcoratitb, 
Show  or  Fancy  P.  of  gardeners.  Leaves  usually  moderately  lobed, 
but  sometimes  rather  deeply  cut,  mostly  sharply  toothed ;  flowers  very 
large  (2'  or  more),  usually  decidedly  irregular,  the  2  upper  petals  larger 
and  streaked  or  spotted  ;  stem  decidedly  shrubby, 

«  Leaves  more  or  less  hairy  or  pubescent. 

P.  cuculldtum.  Ait.  Cowled  P.  Soft-hairy,  the  rounded  kidney- 
shaped  leaves  cupped,  soft-downy. 

P.  corddtum.  Ait.  Heart-leaved  P.  Like  the  last  or  less  hairy,  with 
flat,  ovate-heart-shaped  leaves. 

P.  angufdaum.  Ait.  Maple-leaved  P.  Harsher-hairy;  the  leaves 
rigid,  inclined  to  be  lobed,  truncate  or  even  wedge-shaped  at  the  base 
(scarcely  ever  heart-shaped),  sharply  toothed. 

•  •  Leaves  smooth  and  pale  or  glaucous,  rounded,  palmately  ^7-cl0, 

P.  grand iHbrum,  Willd.  Great-flowered  P.  Shnibby ;  peduncles 
bearing  about  3  large  fiowers,  with  white  petals  \V  long,  the  two  upper 
larger  and  elegantly  veined  or  variegated  with  pink  or  rose-color. 

IV.  Rose  Geraniums.  Leaven  hairy,  roundish,  often  rough,  lobed  or 
deeply  pinnatifid  (rarely  only  crenate),  or  in  the  last  one  palmately  3- 
parted,  balsamic  or  strong-scented  ^  plants  cult,  chi^y  for  the  fragrant 
foliage  ;  the  small  rather  sparse  flowers  rose-colored  or  purple,  petals 
often  darker-veined. 

«  Velvety  or  soft-hairy  ;  leaves  moderately  or  not  at  all  lobed. 

P.  capitdtum,  Ait.  Rose-scented  P.  Softly  hairy,  with  the  roae- 
scented  leaves  moderately  lobed,  the  lobes  short  and  broad ;  peduncle 
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bearing  many  sessile  flowers  in  a  head;  petals  rose-piirple,  barely  i* 
long. 

F,  tomBntdsumy  Jacq.  Peppbrmint  P.  Densely  soft-hairy;  branches 
long  and  tbickish  ;  leaves  rather  large,  round-heart-shaped  and  with  5-7 
open  lobes,  velvety-hairy  both  sides ;  flowers  on  long  pedicels  in  panicled 
umbels,  insignificant ;  petals  white,  the  3  lower  a  little  longer  than  the  calyx. 

F.  odoratlBBimum^  Ait.  Nutmeo-sgentbd  P.  Branches  slender  and 
straggling,  from  a  very  short,  scaly  stem  or  base ;  leaves  rounded  and 
crenate,  soft-velvety,  small ;  flowers  on  short  pedicels,  very  small ;  petals 
white,  scarcely  exceeding  the  calyx. 

«  «  Hairy ^  roughUh,  or  occasionally  downy ;  leaves  more  or  less  pinnat- 
ifid  orpinnately  compound  or  the  main  lobes  or  divisions  pinnatifid. 

F.  querci fdh'um, Aii.  Oak-leaved  V.  Shrubby,  hairy,  and  glandular; 
leaves  deeply  sinuate-pinnatifid,  with  wavy-toothed  blunt  lobes  (tlie  low- 
est ones  largest,  making  a  triangular-heart-shaped  outline),  often  dark- 
colored  along  the  middle,  unpleasantly  scented ;  petals  purple  or  pink, 
the  two  upper  (1'  long)  much  longest. 

F.  grairMenSi  Ait.  Heavy-scented  P.  Shrubby  and  hairy  like  the 
last ;  leaves  palmately  &-7-lobed  or  parted,  and  the  oblong  lobes  sinuate- 
pinnatifid;  petals  shorter. 

F.  rddu/a.  Ait.  Bough  P.  Shrubby,  rough  and  hairy  above  with 
short  bristles ;  the  balsamic  or  mint-scented  leaves  palmately  parted  and 
the  divisions  pinnately  parted  or  again  cut  into  narrow  linear  lobes,  with 
revolute  margins ;  peduncles  short,  bearing  few  small  flowers ;  petals 
rose-color,  striped  or  veined  with  pink  or  purple. 

F.  Wgidum,  Ait.  Brilliant  P.  Shrubby  and  succulent-stemmed, 
downy ;  leaves  mostly  3-parted,  with  the  lateral  divisions  wedge-shaped 
and  .Globed,  the  middle  one  oblong  and  cut-pinnatifld ;  calyx  broad  in 
the  throat ;  petals  obovate,  scarlet,  often  with  dark  lines,  \'  long. 

F.  trfstej  Ait.  Sad  or  Night-scented  P.  Stem  succulent  and  very 
short  from  a  tuberous  rootstock,  or  none  ;  leaves  pinnately  decompound, 
hairy ;  petals  dull  brownish-yellow  with  darker  spots,  sweet-scented  at 
nii^t. 

F.  exBtfpuidtum,  Ait.  Pennyroyal  P.  Low,  rather  shrubby ;  leaves 
(with  no  stipules)  with  the  sweet  scent  of  Pennyroyal  or  Bergamot,  y 
wide,  the  8  palmate  lobes  wedge-shaped  and  cut-toothed ;  flowers  small 
and  insigniflcant,  white. 

7.  TROP2IOLUM,  NASTURTIUM  or  INDIAN  CRESS.  (Greek: 
a  trophy,  the  foliage  of  the  common  sort  likened  to  a  group  of  shields.) 
Cult,  from  South  America,  chiefly  Peru,  for  ornament,  and  the  pickled 
fruits  used  as  a  substitute  for  capers,  having  a  similar  flavor  and  pun- 
gency ;  flowers  all  summer,  showy.    ® 

«  Leaves  obscurely,  if  at  all,  lobed. 

r.  mdjua,  Linn.  Common  N.  Climbing  high,  also  low  and  scarcely 
climbing  variety ;  leaves  roundlBh  and  about  6-angled,  peltate  towards  the 
middle  ;  spur  straight,  attenuate,  petals  much  longer  tlian  calyx,  all  shades 
of  yellow  and  red,  from  cream-white  to  nearly  black,  pointk^ss,  entire  or  a 
UtUe  jagged  at  the  end,  and  the  3  lower  and  longer-clawed  ones  fringed  at 
the  base  ;  also  a  full  double  variety. 

r.  minus,  Linn.  Smallrr  N.  Smaller ;  pptals  with  a  bristle-like 
point.     Mnch  less  common  than  the  preceding,  but  mixed  with  it. 

7".  Lobbidnum,  Veitch.  Pilose  all  over  except  the  petals  and  upper  side 
of  the  leaves ;  leaves  obscurely  lobed,  the  lobes  mucronulate ;  spur 
straight,  thickish,  three  lower  petals  long-clawed,  (leej)ly  toothed,  fringed 
at  base  ;  shades  of  red  chiefly,  to  nearly  black.    Colombia. 

GBAY^S  F.  P.  *  O.  BOT.  — 7 
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«  «  Leaves  ^-l-lobed  or  parted. 

T.  peregrinuniy  WiUd.  Cavabt  Bibd  Flowsr.  Climbing  high ;  lobes 
of  the  leaves  mucronate  and  cut ;  spur  hooked  or  curved ;  petals  light 
yellow,  the  2  upper  cut  into  slender  lobes,  the  3  lower  small  and 
fringed. 

8.   IMPATIBNS,     TOUCH-ME-NOT,    JEWELWEED,     BALSAM. 

(Name  from  the  sudden  bursting  of  the  pod  when  touched.) 

*  Native,  in  low  places.    ® 

I.  pallida,  Nutt.  Palk  T.  1^-4^  high,  branched ;  leaves  alternate, 
oval ;  flowers  panicled,  pale  yellow  doited  with  brownish-red  (rarely 
spotless) ,  the  sac  broader  than  long  and  tipped  with  a  short,  incurved 
spur.    Wet  ground  and  moist  shady  places,  commonest  N. 

I.  fdlva,  Nutt.  Spotted  T.  Has  smaller  orange-colored  flowers 
spotted  with  reddish-brown,  sac  longer  than  broad  and  tapering  into  a 
strongly  inflexed  spur  (spots  and  spur  rarely  wanting).    Common,  espe- 

/.  Ba/sdm/'na,  Linn.  Garden  Balsam,  from  India.  Low,  with  crowded 
lanceolate  leaves,  the  lower  opposite,  a  cluster  of  large  and  showy  short- 
spurred  flowers  in  their  axils,  on  short  stalks,  of  very  various  shades 
(from  white  to  red  and  purple)  ;  the  finer  sorts  full  double.     (P 

/.  Suftdm\  Hook.  Erect,  leaves  acuminate  at  both  ends,  serrate  with 
a  bristle  at  each  tooth  ;  flowers  solitary  or  "ZS  together,  on  slender  axil- 
lary peduncles  ;  petals  scarlet,  quite  flat,  the  lateral  ones  cleft  to  the  base, 
the  lobes  somewhat  larger  than  the  third ;  blade  of  spurred  sepal  not 
half  the  length  of  petals,  spur  long,  slender,  up-curved.  Zanzibar.  Ctdt. 
in  greenhouses.    IJi 

XZVI.    SUTACRB,  RUE  FAMILY. 

Known  by  the  transparent  dots  or  glands  resembling  punc- 
tures (wanting  in  No.  4)  in  the  simple  or  compound  leaves, 
containing  a  pungent  or  acrid  bitter-aromatic  volatile  oil ;  and 
stamens  only  as  many  or  twice  as  many  as  the  sepals  (or  in 
Orange  and  Lemon  more  numerous),  inserted  on  the  base  of 
a  receptacle  (or  a  glandular  disk  surrounding  it)  which  some- 
times elevates  more  or  less  the  single  compound  pistil  or  the 
2-6  more  or  less  separate  carpels.  Leaves  either  opposite  or 
alternate,  in  ours  mostly  alternate,  without  stipules.  Flowers 
only  in  No.  2  irregular.     Many  species  are  medicinal. 

1 1.  Perennial,  ttrong-teenied,  hardy  {exotic)  herbt;  flower  $  perfect;  stamena  8  or 

10 ;  ovary  4-^l6bed,  4-5-ceUed  ;  seedt  severed, 

1.  BUT  A.  Sepals  and  petals  4  or  5,  short,  the  latter  roundish  and  arching.  Stamens  twloe 
as  many  as  the  petals.  Style  1.  Pod  globular  and  many-seeded.   Leaves  decompound. 

S.  DICTAMKUS.  Sepals  and  petals  5 ;  the  latter  long  and  lanceolate,  on  short  claws,  the 
lower  one  declining,  the  others  ascending.  Stamens  10 ;  the  long  filaments  declining 
and  curved,  partly  glandular.  Styles  6,  nearly  separate.  Ovary  a  little  elerated, 
deeply  5-Iobed,  in  fruit  becoming  5  flattened,  rough-glandular,  2-^-seeded  poda,  eaob 
■plittiog  when  ripe  Into  2  Talree,  which  divide  into  an  outer  and  an  Inner  kjer. 
LMTes  pinnate. 
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$  2.  fiftrvfrt  or  treet,  hardy,  wUh  polygamous,  dimoUmi,  or  •owaOfcuet  jMfi^M,  wmaU 
{jfTOtnUh  or  whitUh)  Jtoteert ;  siameiu  4-6,  tu  many  a§  the  pekU$;  Madt  tingle 
or  inpairt.  ^  Leaves  compound,  deciduous. 

8.  XANTHOX TLUM.  Flowers  dlcedoas.  PUtOs  2-« ;  th«lr  stylM  sHghtlj  eolMrlaf ;  th« 
ovaries  separate,  ripening  into  rather  fleshy  at  length  dry  and  2-yalyed  little  pods. 
Seed  black,  smooth,  and  shining.  Prickly  trees  or  shrubs ;  leayes  pinnate ;  theae  and 
the  bark  and  pods  very  pungent  and  aromatic. 

<  PHELLODENDBON.  Flowers  dioecious,  greenish,  Inconspicuous ;  stamens  6-6 ;  orary 
5-Iobed,  rudimentary.  Drupes  berry-like,  black,  the  slae  of  a  pea,  with  6  stones,  In 
flat  corymbs,  hanging  all  winter.  Leaves  opposite,  leaflets  oblong-lanoeoUte,  long- 
acuminate,  serrulate,  not  pellucid-punctate. 

ft.  PTELEA.  Flowers  polygamous.  Pistil  a  8-oelled  ovary  tipped  with  a  short  style,  Ibrm- 
ing  a  2-oelled,  2-seeded,  and  rounded  wlng-flrnlt  or  samara.  In  shape  like  that  of  the  Ehn. 
Not  prickly ;  leaflets  8. 

•  •  Leaves  simple  and  entire,  evergreen. 

1  8KIMMIA.  Flowers  polygamous  or  perfect.  Ovary  2-5-celled,  with  a  single  ovule  from 
the  top  of  each  cell.  In  fruit  beoomtng  a  red  berry  or  drupe. 

1 6.  Shrubs  or  trees,  exotio  (only  one  hardy),  wUh  sfoeet'SeentedfoUageand  oontpieuous, 

white,  fragrant  and  perfoct  fiowers, 

1,  CITBUS.  Petals  4-S,  usually  6,  thlcklsh.  Filaments  bregularly  united  more  or  less. 
Ovary  maoy^ceUed,  endroled  at  the  base  by  a  conspicuous  dlak  (Lessons,  p.  118, 
Fig.  868),  In  fruit  becoming  a  many-seeded,  krge  berry  with  a  thick  rind.  Branches 
usually  spiny.  Leaves  evergreen,  compound  or  apparently  simile,  but  with  a 
Joint  between  the  btade  and  the  (commonly  winged  or  merited)  petiole,  showing 
that  the  leaf  is  a  compound  one  reduced  to  the  end^eaflet  Flowers  whita,  vecy 
fragrant,  rather  showy. 

8.  ^OLE.  Stamens  fewer,  and  all  distinct  and  free.  Farts  of  the  flower  in  8*s  or  6^s. 
Leares  trifoliate. 

1.  RUT  A,   RUE.    (The  ancient  name.)    Natives  of  the  Old  World. 

R.  grawMens,  Linn.  Common  Bdb.  A  bushy  herb,  woody  or  almost 
shrubby  at  the  base;  leaflets  small,  bluish-green  and  strongly  dotted, 
oblong  or  obovate,  the  terminal  one  broader  and  notched  at  the  end, 
corymbs  of  greenish-yellow  flowers  produced  all  snmmer;  the  earliest 
blossom  has  the  parts  in  5^s,  the  rest  in  4*s.  Plant  very  acrid,  sometimes 
even  blistering  the  skin.    Cult,  in  country  gardens. 

2.  DICTAMNUS,  FRAXINELLA,  GAS  PLANT.    (Ancient  Greek 
name.) 

• 

D.  d/busy  Linn,  (or  D.  Fraxinklla.)  Herb  with  an  almost  woody  base, 
viscid-glandular,  and  with  a  strong  aromatic  scent ;  the  leaves  likened  to 
those  of  Ash  on  a  smaller  scale  (whence  one  of  the  common  names)  of 
9-13  ovate  and  serrate  leaflets ;  the  large  flowers  in  a  terminal  raceme,  in 
summer,  in  one  variety  pale  purple  with  redder  veins,  another  ^white. 
S.  £u. 

3.  XANTHOZYLUM,   PRICKLY  ASH.     (Greek :  yeUaw  wood.) 

X.  Americ^nm,  Mill.  Northern  P.,  or  Toothache  Tree.  Leaves 
downy  when  young,  of  9-11  ovate  or  oblong  leaflets ;  the  greenish  flowers 
in  axillary  clusters,  in  spring,  preceding  the  leaves,  the  sepals  wanting; 
pistils  3-6  with  slender  styles ;  pods  about  the  size  and  shape  of  pepper- 
corns, lemon-scented,  raised  from  the  receptacle  on  thickish  stallcs. 
Rocky  woods  and  banks,  N. 

X.  Cl^va-H^rcolis,  Linn.  Southern  P.  A  small  tree,  the  bark  with 
warty  and  the  leafstalks  with  very  slender  prickles,  smooth,  with  7-9 
ovate  or  lance-ovate  leaflets,  and  whitish  flowers  in  a  terminal  cyme,  in 
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early  summer,  later  than  the  leaves,  petals  and  sepals  both  presenty  8  or  2 
short-styled  pistils ;  pods  not  stalked.     Sandy  coast  S. 

4.  PHBLLODXINDRON,   CORK  TREE.     (Greek:  corktree,) 

P.  Amu  rinse,  Rupr.  A  spreading,  hardy  tree  with  ash-gray,  deeply 
furrowed  coiicy  bark,  the  inner  bark  lemon-yellow;  leaflets  2--6  pairs; 
general  aspect  of  Ailanthus.    Amur  region. 

5.  PTELEA,  HOP  TREE.     (The  ancient  Greek  name  for  the  Elm, 

from  the  resemblance  in  the  winged  fruit.) 

P.  trifoli^ta,  Linn.  Three-lbayed  H.  A  tall  shrub,  with  ovate 
pointed  leaflets,  and  a  terminal  cyme  of  small,  greenish-white,  unpleasantly 
scented  flowers,  in  early  summer ;  the  orbicular  winged  fruit  bitter.  Rocky 
woods  from  L.  L  to  Minn,  and  S.  Also  planted,  as  vars.,  with  variegated 
or  yellow  leaves. 

6.  EKIMMIA.  (Japanese :  skimmi^  the  local  name  of  the  first-known 
species.)    Not  fully  hardy  in  the  Northern  States. 

S.  FortOnei,  Masters.  (S.  Japonic  a  of  gardens.)  A  low,  quite  hardy  shrub, 
smooUi,  with  oblong  and  entire,  dark  green,  evergreen  leaves,  crowded  on 
the  end  of  the  branches,  which  in  spring  are  terminated  with  a  close  x>anicle 
or  cluster  of  small  and  white  sweet-scented,  perfect  flowers,  of  no  beauty, 
but  followed  by  dull  crimson ,  obo  void  berries  which  last  over  winter.  China. 

5.  i/a/itf/i/ca, Thunb.  (S.oblXta  and  S.  prXorans of  gardens).  Taller; 
flowers  polygamous;  leaves  pale  yellowish-green;  berries  bri^t  red, 
truncate  or  depressed,  but  rarely  produced.    Japan. 

7.  CITRUS,  CITRON,  ORANGE,  LEMON,  etc.  (Ancient  name  for 
citron,)  Small  trees,  native  to  eastern  Asia,  grown  in  conservatories 
in  the  north  for  ornament,  and  in  Florida  and  California  extensively 
planted  for  fruit.     (Lessons,  Fig.  363.) 

«  Lemons,  etc.  Glabrous,  Flotoers  (and  young  shoots)  usually  tinged 
with  red  ;  fruit  mostly  elongated  and  rough,  with  a  nipple  or  projection 
at  the  tiPi  the  rind  closely  adherent  to  the  fleshy  which  is  usually  acid, 

C.  mfddica,  Linn.  Citron.  Leaves  oblong  or  oval,  acute,  the  petiole  short, 
winged  or  not ;  fruit  large,  the  rind  very  aromatic  and  covered  with  humps ; 
the  juice  not  abundant  nor  very  acid.    Named  for  the  country  Media. 

Var.  Umon,  Linn.  Lemon.  Petiole  narrowly  winged ;  fruit  distinctly 
elongated,  the  rind  not  lumpy,  with  an  abundant  and  acid  juice. 

Var.  dcris,  Martyn.  Sock  Lime.  Flowers  smaller ;  fruit  small,  vari- 
able in  shape,  the  juice  very  acid. 

•  «  Oranges.  Glabrous,  Flowers  white  ;  fruit  mostly  roundish^  without  a 
nipple,  the  skin  much  thinner  and  smoother,  and  separating  from  the 
flesh,  which  is  usually  sweetish, 

C.  Aurdntium,  Linn.  Orange.  Tree,  with  ovate,  large  leaves,  and 
petiole  either  winged  or  naked ;  fruit  globose,  usually  SM'  in  diameter, 
golden-yellow,  with  a  sweet  edible  flesh.    China. 

Var.  ¥ulgdris,  Wight  &  Am.  Bitter  or  Seville  Orange.  Petiole 
usually  broadly  winged ;  fruit  small,  with  a  thin  roughish  rind  and  bitter 
pulp.  Run  wild  in  Florida  and  other  parts  of  the  world ;  a  deteriorated 
form  of  the  Orange. 

C,  ndbth's.  Lour.  Mandarin,  Tangerine,  Kid-glove  Grange,  Oon- 
SHiu.  Tree  small  or  bushy  and  much  spreading;  leaves  smaller  and 
narrower,  the  petioles  not  winged ;  fruit  small,  flattened,  the  very  thin 
golden-russet  rind  parting  readily  from  the  loosely  cohering,  dryish,  and 
sweet  carpels.    Hardier  Uian  the  Orange.    Japan  and  China. 
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«  «  «  SH4DDOCK.  Young  growth  pubescent.  Flowers  vihUe  ;  fruit  very 
large,  often  borne  in  clusters,  roundishi  vrtth  a  smooth  rind  and  no 
nipple;  the  flesh  acid  and  very  juicy. 

C.  Decumdna,  Lour.  Shaddock,  Pomblo,  Grape  Fruit.  Leaves  very 
large  and  broad,  often  emarginate,  pubescent  beneath ;  petioles  much 
winged  ;  fruit  pale  with  distinct  bitterish  acid  vesicles.    Polynesia. 

8.   JDQrltB.    (Name  of  one  of  the  Hesperides.) 

^.  aepidria,  DC.  (or  Citrus  trifoliXtaV  A  shrub  with  strong 
thorns,  3  elliptic-crenulate  leaflets,  solitary  nowers  in  the  axils  of  the 
thorns,  and  a  light  yellow,  many-seeded,  austere  fruit,  1'  in  diameter. 
Hardy  in  protected  places  as  far  N.  as  Washington.  Grown  for  orna- 
ment, hedges,  and  as  a  stock  upon  which  to  dwarf  oranges.    Japan. 


XXVn.    SIMAEUBACEiB,  QUASSIA  FAMILY. 

May  be  regarded  as  Rutaceae  without  transparent  dots  in 
the  leaves.  (Phellodendron  may  be  sought  here.  See  the  last 
fendly.)     Here  represented  by  a  single  tree,  the 

i.  AHaANTHUS,  CHINESE  SUMACH  or  TREE  OF  HEAVEN. 
(^Ailanto,  a  native  name.)  Flowers  polygamous,  small,  greenish,  in 
terminal  branched  panicles,  with  6  short  sepals  and  5  petals,  10  stamens 
in  the  sterile  flowers,  and  few  or  none  in  the  fertile  flowers ;  the  latter 
with  2-6  ovaries  (their  styles  lateral,  united,  or  soon  separate),  which 
in  fruit  become  linear-oblong,  thin,  and  membranaceous,  veiny  samaras 
or  keys,  1 -seeded  in  the  middle. 

A.  gfandufdaua,  Desf.,  the  only  species  known  here,  from  China,  is  a 
common  shade  tree,  tall,  of  rapid  growth,  with  hard  wood,  very  long  pin- 
nate leaves,  and  many  obliquely  lanceolate,  entire,  or  sparingly  sinuate 
leaflets ;  flowers  in  early  summer,  the  staminate  ill-scented. 

XXVm.    KELIACEJE,  MELIA  FAMILY. 

Trees,  chiefly  with  pinnately  compound  dotless  leaves,  sta- 
mens twice  as  many  as  the  petals  and  united  up  to  or  beyond 
the  anthers  into  a  tube,  and  a  several-celled  ovary  with  a  single 
style ;  almost  all  tropical. 

1.  BCKLIA.  (Old  Greek  name  of  the  Ash,  transferred  to  a  widely  dif- 
ferent tree.)  Calyx  6-d-parted ;  petals  6  or  0,  linear-spatulate ;  flla- 
ments  united  into  a  cylindrical  tube  with  a  10-12-cleft  mouth,  inclosing 
as  many  anthers ;  fruit  a  globose  berry-like  drupe,  with  a  bony  5-celled 
stone,  and  a  single  seed  in  each  cell.  Flowers  in  large  compound 
panicles. 

If.  Mzidarach,  Linn.  Pridb  of  India  or  China  Tree.  A  favorite 
shade  tree  at  the  8.,  30^-40^  high  ;  leaves  twice  pinnatp,  smooth  ;  leaflets 
ovate  and  pointed-toothed,  of  a  deep  green  coldr  ;  flnvers  numerous,  fra- 
grant, lilac-colored  in  spring,  succeeded  by  the  yellowish  fruit. 
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XXIX.    nJCINEiB,  HOLLY  FAMILY. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  leaves  alternate,  simple;  stipules 
small,  usually  falling  early;  small,  mostly  polygamous,  or 
dioecious,  axillary  flowers,  having  divisions  of  the  free  calyx, 
petals  (these  almost  or  quite  distinct),  stamens  (alternate 
with  petals),  and  cells  of  the  ovary  of  the  same  number  (4-8 
or  even  9),  and  fruit  berry-like,  containing  4-8  single-seeded 
little  stones.  Ovule  solitary,  hanging  from  the  top  of  each 
cell.     Sessile  stigmas  4-8,  or  united  into  one.     Flowers  white. 

1.  ILEX.    Parte  of  the  flower  4~6.    Petals  or  eorolU-lobes  oval  or  obovate.    Sterile  flowers 

clustered  in  the  axils ;  fertUe,  often  solitary.    Flowers  early  summer;  fhiit  autuuin. 

2.  N£MOPANTH£S.    Parts  of  the  flower  4  or  5.    Petals  linear.    Calyx-teeth  minute  or 

obsolete.    Flowers  solitary  on  long,  slender,  axillary  peduncles. 

1.   UiIIX,  HOLLY.     (Ancient  Latin  name  of  the  Holly  Oak.) 

§  1.  True  Hollt,  voUh  thick  and  rigid  evergreen  leaves^  red  berries^  and 
parts  of  the  flowers  in  fours,  rarely  some  in  fives  or  sixes. 

«  Leaves  spiny-toothed, 

/.  Aquifblium^  Linn.  European  Holly,  is  occasionally  planted,  but 
not  hardy  N. ;  tree  with  very  glossy  and  wavy,  spiny  leaves ;  umbellate 
clusters  of  many  flowers  followed  by  many  varieties  in  form  and  variega- 
tion of  leaves  and  color  of  berries,  in  cultivation.    Bright  red  berries. 

I.  opdca,  Ait.  America^  H.  Tree  20°-40°  high,  smooth,  with  gray 
bark,  oval  leaves,  wavy-mai^ined  and  spiny-toothed ;  flowers  one  to  few 
in  a  cluster,  berries  dull  red.  Low  grounds  from  Maine  and  Ind.  S. 
Also  cult.  ^  ,  ^^^^  „^j  ^  .„^ 

I.  Caaidne,  Lhin.  Cassbna,  Yaupon.  Shrub  on  the  sandy  coast  S., 
with  oblong  or  lance-ovate,  crenate  leaves  only  1'  long,  and  flovrers  in  ses- 
sile clusters.    Leaves  used  for  Yaupon  tea, 

I.  Dah6on,  Walt.  Dahoox  H.  Shmb  or  small  tree,  of  low  pine 
barrens  from  E.  Va.  S.,  a  little  downy,  with  obovate  or  oblong-linear, 
short-pctioled  leaves  sparingly  toothed  above  the  middle  ;  or,  var.  myrti- 
f611a,  with  narrower  leaves  barely  1'  long  and  mostly  entire. 

§  2.    Prinoides.     Parts  of  the  flower  4,  6,  rarely  6  ;  nutlets  striate  on  the 
back;  shrubs  with  deciduous,  mostly  thin  leaves;  drupes  red  or  purple, 

I.  decldua,  Walt.  Leaves  wedge-oblong  or  lance-obovate,  obtusely 
serrate,  downy  on  the  midrib  beneath,  when  old,  glossy  above  ;  calyx-lobes 
acute.     Wet  grounds  S.  and  W. 

I.  monticola,  Gray.  Leaves  ovate  or  lance-oblong,  3'-5'  long,  acumi- 
nate, thin,  smooth,  sharply  serrate ;  fertile  peduncles  very  short.  N.  Y., 
S.  in  the  mountains. 

I.  mdllia.  Gray.  Like  the  last,  but  leaves,  softy-downy  beneath  ;  pedicels 
and  calyx  downy.     Shady  grounds  along  the  Alleghanles  from  Penn.  8. 

§  3.   Pbinos.     Parts  of  the  blossom  6  {or  sometimes  6-0)  in  the  fertile^ 
4-6  in  the  sterile  floicers ;  nutlets  of  the  berry  smooth  and  even ;  shrubs, 

*  Leaves  deciduous ;  flower-clusters  sessile  (or  fertile  flowers  solitary)  ; 

fniit  bright  red, 

I.  verticilliita,  Gray.  Common  Winter  Berrt,  Black  Alder.  Leaves 
(l}'-2'  long)  obovate  or  wedge-lanceolate  serrate,  acute  or  pointed  at 
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both  ends,  downy  on  the  veins  beneath ;  flowers  very  short-peduncled, 
mostly  clustered,  very  briglit  scarlet-red  berries  ripening  late  in  autumn. 
There  is  nothing  whorled  in  the  leaves  or  flowers,  so  that  the  name  is 
rather  misleading;.     Common  in  low  grounds. 

I.  laevigita.  Gray.  Smooth  W.  leaves  mostly  smooth,  lanceolate  or 
oblong-lanceolate,  minutely  serrate,  glossy  above,  long-peduncled  sterile 
flowers,  and  larger,  less  bright  berries  ripening  earlier.  Wet  grounds 
Me.  to  Va. 

•  •  Leaves  thickish,  evergreen^  glossy  ahavey  often  blackish-dotted  beneath; 

fruit  black, 

I.  glibra,  Gray.  Ikk  Bersy.  2^-4°  high ;  leaves  wedge-oblong,  few- 
toothed  near  the  apex;  flowers  several  on  the  sterile,  solitary  on  the 
fertile  peduncles.    Along  sandy  coasts  from  Mass.  S. 

2.  NEMOPANTHES.     (Greek :  flower  stalky  a  thread.) 

N.  fasciculiiiB,  Raf.  Mountain  Holly.  A  much-branched  shrub  ; 
leaves  alternate,  oblong,  deciduous,  nearly  or  quite  entire,  smooth.  Cold 
damp  woods  Me.  to  Va.  and  Ind.  N.  W. 


XXX.    CELASTEACEiB,  STAFF  TEEE  FAMILY. 

Shrubs,  sometimes  twining,  with  simple  leaves,  minute  and 
deciduous  stipules  or  none,  and  small  flowers  with  sepals  and 
petals  both  imbricated  in  the  bud,  and  stamens  of  the  number 
of  the  latter,  alternate  with  them,  and  inserted  on  a  disk 
which  fills  the  bottom  of  the  calyx  and  often  covers  the  2-6- 
celled,  few-ovuled  ovary;  the  seeds  usually  furnished  with  or 
inclosed  in  a  fleshy  or  pulpy  ariL 

1.  CELASTRUS.  Flowers  polygamous  or  dloedoas.  Petals  and  stamens  5,  on  the  edg«  of 
aconcare  disk  which  lines  the  bottom  of  the  calyx.  Filaments  and  style  rather 
slender.  Pod  globular,  berry-Uke,  but  dry,  orange ;  aiH  scarlet  Leaves  alternate ;  a 
woody  twiner. 

SL  EUONTMITS.  Flowers  perfect,  flat ;  the  calyx-lobes  and  petals  (4  or  6)  widely  spread* 
ing.  Stamens  mostly  with  short  filaments  or  almost  sessile  anthers,  borne  on  the 
eurfiice  of  a  flat  disk  which  more  or  less  conceals  or  covers  the  orary.  Pod  8-5-lobed, 
generally  bright-colored.  Leaves  opposite ;  branchlets  4-slded.  Shrubs  not  twining, 
with  dttU-oolored  Inconspicuous  flowers,  in  small  cymes  on  axillary  pedandes,  pro- 
duced In  early  summer ;  the  pods  in  autumn  ornamental,  especially  when  they  open 
and  display  the  seeds  enveloped  in  their  scarlet,  pulpy  aril. 

1.  CELASTRUS,  STAFF  TREE.     (Old  Greek  name  for  some  eyer- 
green,  which  this  plant  is  not.) 

C.  flcibidens,  Linn.  Climbing  Bitterswbst  ;  Waxwork.  Smooth, 
with  thin  ovate-oblong  and  pointed,  finely  serrate  leaves,  racemes  of 
greenish  white  flowers  (in  early  summer)  terminating  the  branches,  the 
petals  serrate  or  crenate-toothed,  wild  in  low  groiindSf  and  planted  for  the 
showy,  autumnal  fruit. 

C.  articu/dfus,  Thunb.,  a  Japanese  species,  with  conspicuously  warty 
branches,  obovate  or  oval  crenate  leaves,  and  short  peduncled  axillary 
flowers,  is  hardy,  and  occasionally  planted,  but  Inferior  to  the  native 
species.     The  fruit  hangs  long  after  the  leaves  have  fallen. 
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2.  EuomrMUS,  spindle  tree,  burning  bush,  straw- 
berry TREE.    (Greek :  of  good  repute,) 

•  Leaves  deciduous^  ovate. 

t-  Branches  not  winged, 

•M.  Native  species  ;  anthers  nearly  or  quite  sessUe. 

E.  atroporpiirenB,  Jacq.  Burning  Bush  or  Spindle  Trbb.  Tall  shmb, 
wild  from  New  York  W.  and  S.,  and  commonly  planted ;  with  short, 
small  buds  and  oval  or  oblong,  petioled,  sharply  serrate  leaves ;  flowers 
with  rounded,  dark,  dull-purple  petals  (genetally  4),  and  smooth,  deeply 
4-lobed,  red  fruit,  hanging  on  slender  peduncles. 

E.  AinerlcinnB,  Linn.  American  Strawbbbbt  Bush.  Low  shrub, 
wild  from  New  York  W.  and  S.,  and  sometimes  cult.;  with  thickish 
ovate  or  lance-ovate,  almost  sessile  leaves,  usually  5  greenish-purple 
rounded  petals,  and  rough-warty,  somewhat  3-lobed  fruit,  crimson  when 
ripe.  Var.  obovituji,  with  thinner  and  dull  obovate  or  oblong  leaves, 
has  long  and  spreading  or  trailing  and  rooting  branches. 

•M-  -M.  Exotic;  anthers  raised  on  evident  filaments. 

£.  Europhua,  Linn.  Eubopean  Spindle  Tree.  Occasionally  planted, 
but  inferior  to  the  foregoing ;  a  rather  low  shrub,  with  lance-ovate  or 
oblong,  short-petioled  leaves,  about  3- flowered  peduncles,  4  greenish 
oblong  petals,  and  a  smooth,  4r-lobed  red  fruit,  the  aril  orange-color.    Eo. 

£.  latifdh'uSi  Bauh.  Has  long,  pointed,  large  buds,-  many-flowered 
peduncles,  whitish  flowers  and  red-ariled  fruit.    Eu. 

-*-  1-  Branches  strongly  winged, 

E.  Thunberg/dnu8i  Blume.  (In  cult.  asE.  alXtus.)  Smooth  branches 
with  4  corky  wings  (these  rarely  wanting)  ;  leaves  elliptic,  acuminate ; 
peduncles  1-^flowered,  capillary ;  capsule  4-parted,  smooth.    Japan. 

•  •  Leaves  deciduous  or  nearly  so  ;  linear. 

E.  ndnuSt  Bieb.    2^-3^  high  ;  leaves  coriaceous,  linear  (I'-2'  long), 
on  the  young  shoots  alternate  or  apparently  whorled,  margin  revolute ;. 
pod  pink ;  aril  orange,  covering  only  half  the  seed.    Caucasus.    Haidy  N. 

•  •  •  Leaves  evergreen^  ovate  or  oblong, 

E,  Jap6nicu8t  Thunb.    Japan  S.    Planted  S.  under  the  name  of  Chi 
hese  Box,  there  hardy,  but  tender  N.;  leaves  obovate,  shining  and  bright 
green,  also  forms  with  white  or  yellowish  variegation  ;  peduncles  several- 
flowered  ;  petals  4,  obovate,  whitish ;  pods  smooth,  globular. 

Var.  nid)can^t  climbing  by  rootlets,  leaves  varying  from  oval  and  veiy 
short-petiolate  to  ovate  or  elliptic  and  distinctly  petiolate.  Hardy  N.  to 
Mass. 

XXXL  SHAinrACEiE,  BUCKTHOKN  FAMILY. 

Shrubs  or  trees,  of  bitterish  and  astringent  properties,  with 
simple,  chiefly  alternate  leaves,  and  small  flowers ;  well  marked 
by  the  stamens  of  the  number  of  the  valvate  sepals  (4  or  5)  and 
alternate  with  them,  i.e.  opposite  the  petals,  inserted  on  a  disk 
which  lines  the  calyx-tube  and  often  unites  it  with  the  base  of  the 
ovary,  this  having  a  single,  erect  ovule  in  each  of  the  (2-5)  cells. 
Branches  often  thorny ;  stipules  minute  or  none ;  flowers  often 
apetalous  or  polygamous.  Petal  commonly  hooded  or  invo- 
lute around  the  stamen  before  it.    (Lessons,  Figs.  364,  365.) 
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#  CkUyxfrtefrom  the  ovary\ 

1.  BERGHEMIA.  Twining  climbers,  with  alternate,  straight-reined  leaves.  Petals  6^ 
without  daws,  rather  longer  than  the  stamens.  Disk  thick,  nearly  filling  the  bottom 
of  the  calyx.    Ovary  2-celled,  becoming  a  8-ceUed,  small  stone-fruit. 

S.  8A0ERETIA.  Trailing  shrubs,  with  opposite,  persistent  leaves.  Petals  5,  minute. 
Ovary  8-eelled,  becoming  a  3-seeded  stone-fruit 

t.  RHAHNCS.  Erect  shrubs  or  trees.  Petals  4  or  5  or  0,  notehed,  with  short  claws. 
Stamens  short.  Ovary  2-4-celled,  becoming  a  black,  berry-like  fruit,  containing  S^ 
cartilaginous  seed-like  nutlets.  Flowers  greenish,  axillary,  mostly  in  small  dusters, 
in  early  summer.    Berry -like  ftnit  mawkish. 

•  •  Calyx  with  the  disk  coherent  totth  the  bate  of  the  ovary  andfiruU, 

L  CEANOTHUS.  Erect  or  depressed  shrubs  or  undershrubs.  Petals  fi,  hood-shaped, 
spreading,  their  claws  and  the  filaments  slender.  Ovary  8-celled,  when  ripe  becom- 
ing a  oartilagtnouB  or  crnstaceous  8-seeded  pod.  Flowers  in  little  umbels  or  fhsddea, 
uaually  dnstered  in  dense  bunches  or  panicles,  handsome,  the  calyx  and  even  the 
pedicels  colored  like  the  petals  and  stamens.  Ours  are  low  undershrubs,  with  white 
flowers. 

1.  BBRCHEMIA,    SUFPLE-<JACK.      (Probably   named    for   Bome 
peraon.) 

B.  TolilbiliB,  DC.  Climbing  on  high  trees,  smooth,  with  yery  tough  and 
lithe  stems  (whence  the  popular  name) ;  leaves  small,  oblong-oyate  and 
simply  parallel-veined ;  flowers  greenish  white,  in  small  panicles  termin- 
ating the  branchlets,  in  early  summer ;  drupe  purple.  Common  in  low 
grounds  S. 

2.  8AOBHBTIA.     (Named  for  Sageret,  an  able  French  agriculturist.) 

8.  BClcha^adi,  Brongn.  Stems  vine-like  and  many  feet  long,  trailing 
in  the  sands  along  the  coast  from  N.  C,  South  ;  leaves  an  inch  long  and 
nearly  sessile,  finely  serrate,  shining  ;  spikes  of  flowers  slender  and  inter- 
rupted, clustered ;  drupe  dark  purple. 

3.  RHABSNUS.     BUCKTHORN.     (The  ancient  name.) 

•  Flowers  usually  dUxdous  ;  nutlets  and  seeds  deeply  gi'oaved  on  the  hack; 

winter  buds  scaly. 

1-  Flowers  with  petals^  the  parts  in  fours;  leaves  minutely  serrate. 

ft.  eathdrtica,  Linn.  Commoh  Buckthorn.  Cult,  from  £u.,  for 
hedges,  run  wild  in  a  few  places ;  forms  a  small  tree,  with  Uiomy  branch- 
lets,  ovate  or  oblong  leaves,  and  3-4-seeded  fruit. 

R.  lancaoUita,  Pursh.  Narrow-leaved  B.  Wild  from  Penn.  S.  and 
W.;  shrub  not  thorny,  with  lanceolate  or  oblong  leaves  and  2-seeded  fruit. 

1-  4-  Flowers  withotU  petals;  stamens  and  lobes  of  the  calyx  6. 

R.  alnlfdlla,  L'Her.  Alder-leaved  B.  Wild  in  cold  swamps  N. ;  a 
low  shrub,  with  oval,  acute,  serrate  leaves,  and  3-seeded,  berry-like  fruit. 

•  •  Flowers  perfect;  nuUets  and  seeds  not  furrowed;  winter  buds  naked, 

R.  Carollnl^na,  Walt.  Indian  Cherry.  A  thornless  shrub  or  low 
tree,  with  oblong  and  almost  entire,  rather  large  leaves  ;  flowers  solitary 
or  in  small  clusters  in  the  axils,  in  early  summer  on  peduncles  shorter 
than  the  petioles ;  the  3-seeded  fruit  at  first  crimson,  finally  black.  Wild 
in  wet  grounds,  from  N.  J.  and  Ky.  S. 

R.  PurahidnOy  DC.  From  the  N.  W.  coast,  with  peduncles  much 
longer  than  the  petioles  of  the  serrulate  leaves,  and  fl.  Frdngu/a,  Linn., 
from  En.,  with  the  flower  clusters  sessile  and  leaves  entire,  are  occasion- 
idly  planted. 
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3.  ABfPBZidPSIS.     (Greek :  like  tke  vine,)    (Lessons,  Figa.  98,  94.) 
Flowers  much  like  Vitis. 

A.  quinqaefdlia,  Michx.  Yirgikia  Creeper,  Woodbine.  In  all  low 
grounds,  climbing  extensively,  sometimes  by  rootlets  as  well  as  by  the 
tendrils ;  leaflets  5,  digitate,  lance-oblong,  cut-toothed,  changing  to  crim- 
son in  autumn ;  flowers  cymose  in  summer ;  berries  small,  black  or  bluish. 
One  form  does  not  cling  well. 

A,  tHcuapiddtay  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  (or  A.  VAitchii).  Japan  Ivt,  Bostom 
IvT.  Branching  profusely  and  adhering  tenaciously  by  much-branched 
tendrils;  leaves  very  variable,  roundish-ovate  and  crenate-serrate,  or 
cordate,  3-lobed  or  even  3-foliolate,  shining,  thickish,  finely  colored  in 
autumn  ;  cymes  much  shorter  than  petioles,  inconspicuous.  Japan.  A 
handsome  hardy  climber  for  covering  walls. 

A,  heierophylla^  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  (or  Vms  HKTBROPHfLLA).  Has  the 
small  thin  leaves  variously  3-5-lobed,  often  blotched  or  variegated,  slender 
soft  canes,  and  small,  porcelain-blue  berries.  Hardy  N.  China  and  Japan. 
Does  not  cling. 

xxxm  sAPnrDACEJ!,  soapberry  family. 

Trees,  shrubs,  or  one  or  two  herbaceous  climbers,  mostly 
with  compound  or  lobed  leaves,  and  unsymmetrical  flowers, 
the  stamens  sometimes  twice  as  many  as  the  petals  or  lobes 
of  the  calyx,  but  commonly  rather  fewer,  when  of  equal  num- 
ber alternate  with  the  petals;  these  imbricated  in  the  bud, 
inserted  on  a  disk  in  the  bottom  of  the  calyx  and  often  coherent 
with  it ;  ovary  2-3-celled,  sometimes  2-3-lobed,  with  1-3  (or 
in  Staphylea  several)  ovules  in  each  cell.  A  large  and  diverse 
order. 

I.  SOAPBERRY  SUBFAMILY.  Flowers  often  polyg- 
amous or  dioecious,  mostly  irregular  or  unsymmetrical,  the 
embryo  coiled  or  curved,  without  albumen.     No  stipules. 

•  Ltaves  aUemaie,  twice  tenuxte  and  att'taothed.    Pod  bladdery -if^fiaUd. 

1.  OABDIOSPERMUM.     Herbs,  dirablng  by  hook-Uke  tendrils  in  the  flower  dasten. 

Sepals  4,  the  inner  pair  larger.  Petals  4,  each  with  an  appendage  on  the  inner  flwe, 
that  of  the  two  npper  large  and  petal-like,  of  the  two  lower  crest-Hke  and  with  a  de- 
flexed  spur  or  process,  raised  on  a  claw.  Disk  irregular,  enlarged  into  two  glands, 
one  before  each  lower  petal.  Stamens  S,  torned  towards  the  upper  side  of  the  flower 
away  from  the.glands,  the  filaments  next  to  them  shorter.  Styles  or  stigmas  8,  short : 
ovary  triangular,  8-ceUed,  with  a  single  ovnle  rising  from  the  middle  of  each  cell.  Pod 
8-lobed  ;  seeds  bony,  globose,  with  a  scale-like  heart-shaped  aril  adherent  to  the  base. 

•  •  Leaves  aliematet  pinnate. 

2.  KCELREUTERIA.    Small  tree.  Sepals  5.    Petals  8  or  4  (the  pUioe  of  the  others  vacant), 

each  with  a  small,  2-partcd,  scale-like  appendage  attached  to  its  claw.  Disk  enlarging 
into  a  lobe  before  each  petal.  Stamens  ^-^,  declined  ;  filaments  hairy.  Style  single, 
slender ;  ovarj'  triangular,  8-celled,  with  a  pair  of  ovules  in  each  cell.  Pod  bladderyt 
8-lobed,  8-celled. 
8.  XAKTHOCERAS.  Shrub.  Flowers  regular.  Sepals  5 ;  petals  5,  without  a  scale.  Disk 
oap-like.  with  5  curved,  spreading  horns  alternate  with  the  petals.    Stamens  8.    Style 
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snored,  stigmM  8 ;  oviry  8-lobad,  8-oellad,  with  8  ovnles  In  «Mh  odL  Frait  •  thtek- 
wBEed  oftpsnle  tardily  BpllttiDg  into  8  yalres.  BeodB  globular,  |'  diam.,  porplo 
brown. 

•  •  •  lAOOf  opposite,  qf6-9  digiiaU  Ut^Uts.    Pod  leathery,  noi  if^flaied, 

i.  MROWLUS.  Trees  or  shrabs.  Calyx  Mobod  or  5-toothed.  Petals  4  or  6,  more  or  less 
nneqaal,  on  claws  Inclosed  in  the  ealyz,  not  appeodaged.  Btamens  7,  rarely  6  or  8 : 
fflaments  slender,  often  unequal.  Style  single,  as  also  the  minute  stigma ;  ovary  8- 
ceDed,  with  a  pair  of  ovules  in  each  cell.  Flowers  in  a  terminal  crowded  panicle,  in 
late  spring,  or  summer.  Fruit  a  leathery  pod,  splitting  at  maturity  into  8  valves, 
ripening  1-8  yeiy  Urge,  dhestnut-Iike,  hard-coated  seeds.  (Lessons,  p.  10,  and  Figs. 
88,89.) 

n.  MAPLE  SUBFAMILY.  Flowers  generally  polyga- 
mous or  dicecious,  and  sometimes  apetalous,  a  mostly  2-lobed 
and  2-cel\ed  ovary,  with  a  pair  of  ovules  in  each  cell,  ripening 
a  single  seed  in  each  cell  of  the  winged  fruit.  Embryo  with 
long  and  thin  cotyledons,  coiled  or  crumpled.  (Lessons,  p.  15, 
Figs.  11-13,  etc.)     Leaves  opposite ;  no  stipules. 

&  AOES.  Trees  or  shrubs,  with  pahnately-lobed  or  even  parted  leaves.  Calyx  mostly 
5-cleft.  Petals  as  many  or  none,  and  stamens  8-8  or  rarely  more,  borne  on  the  edge 
of  the  disk,  styles  or  stigmas  2,  slender.  Fruit  a  "pair  of  samaras  or  key-fruits, 
united  at  the  base  or  inner  Ihoe  and  winged  from  the  back.  Oooasionally  the  ovary  is 
8-ceIled  and  the  fruit  8-winged. 

t.  HEOniTBO.  Trees,  with  pinnate  leaves  of  8-S  leaflets,  and  dioadous,  very  small  flowers, 
without  petals  or  disk ;  the  calyx  minute ;  stamens  4  or  6.    Fruit,  etc.,  of  Acer. 

m.  BLADDER  NUT  SUBFAMILY.  Flowers  perfect 
and  regular;  stamens  as  many  as  the  petals;  several  bony 
seeds  with  a  straight  embryo  in  scanty  albumen,  and  opposite, 
compound  leaves  both  stipulate  and  stipellate. 

t.  STAPH  YUSA.  Erect  sepals,  petals,  and  stamens  5 ;  the  latter  borne  on  the  margin  of 
»  fleshy  disk  whleh  Unas  the  bottom  of  the  calyx.  Styles  fi-A,  slender,  separate  or 
lightly  cohering;  ovary  strongly  S-^lobed,  in  fruit  becoming  a  bbddery  S-^lobed, 
9"8-ceDed«  and  sevagal  seeded,  large,  bladdsvy  pod.  Shrubs,  with  plnnately  compound 
Imtos  of  8-7  leaflets. 

1.  CARDIOSFERMUM,  BALLOON  VINE,  HEABTSEBD.     (The 
latter  \b  a  translation  of  the  Greek  name.) 

C.  Halicibabiim,  Linn.  A  delicate,  climbing  herb,  or  spreading; 
flowers  small,  white,  in  summer.  Wild  in  S.  W.  States,  and  cult,  for  the 
inflated  pods. 

2.  K^CLUUUTKUIA.    (Named  for  KceHreuter^  a  German  botanist.) 

K.  panicuidta,  Laxm.  Leaves  of  numerous  thin  and  coarsely  toothed  or 
cut  leaflets,  and  a  panicle  of  small  yellow  flowers  (in  summer)  terminal, 
amply  branched.    China. 

3.  ZANTHOCERA8.    (Greek :  yellow  fiom  ;  the  disk-homed.) 

jr.  aorbffdlia,  Bunge.  Leaves  large,  leaflets  11-21  ovate-lanceolate, 
coarsely  serrate ;  flowers  (1'  broad)  in  dense,  raceme-like  clusters ;  petals 
crumpled,  white,  marked  with  yellow,  changing  to  purple.    China. 
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4.  J^SCULUS,  HORSB-CHESTNUT,  BUCKEYE.  (Ancient  name 
of  an  Oak  or  other  mast-bearing  tree,  applied  to  these  trees  on  account 
of  their  large,  chestnut-like,  but  unedible  or  even  poisonous,  seeds.) 
(Lessons,  Figs.  88,  39,  15P,  170.) 

•  Petals  5,  shorter  than  stamens  ;  fruit  prickly. 

JE.  Hippocdstanum^  Linn.  Common  H.  Tall  fine  tree,  with  moBtly 
7  leaflets,  and  large  flowers  of  6  petals,  white,  with  yellow  spots  becoming 
crimson ;  stamens  7,  at  first  declined.  There  are  double,  yariegated,  and 
cutrleaved  forms.     ^  ^  p^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ,^^^ 

1-  Petals  broody  spreading  on  slender  claws. 

JE,  rubictinda,  Lois.  Red  H.  Compact,  round-headed  tree,  flower- 
ing even  as  a  shrub ;  leaves  rather  bright  green,  of  5-7  leaflets ;  petals 
rose-red ;  stamens  mostly  8.    Origin  unknown  ;  thought  to  be  a  hybrid. 

^.  turbindtay  Blume.  Chinese  H.  A  tree,  30^  high  ;  leaflets  6-7 
obovate-cuneate ;  panicle  a  span  long,  pubescent ;  flowers  whitish,  calyx 
6-lobed  ;  petals  repand-toothed,  ciliate ;  stamens  6  or  7 ;  ovaiy  densely 
reddish,  pubescent. 

^.  Ca/ifdrnha^  Kutt  Californian  H.  Low  tree  ;  leaflets  usually  5. 
small,  oblong-lanceolate,  slender-stalked ;  small,  white  or  rosy-tinged 
flowers  densely  crowded  in  a  long  pubescent  thyrse ;  calyx  2^1obed  : 
stamens  5-7,  slender  ;  ovary  hoary,  pubescent.     Cal. 

1-  •»-  Petals  erect,  and  rattier  narrow^  on  slender  elaws. 

21.  parvifidra,  Walt.  Small  Buckeye.  Shrub  3^-9^  high ;  leaflets 
5-7,  soft  downy  underneath ;  panicle  slender,  raceuie-like,  1°  long ;  stamens 
twice  as  long  as  the  narrow  white  petals  ;  flowering  N.  as  late  as  midsum- 
mer; fruit  smooth;  seeds  small,  almost  edible.  Wild  in  the  upper 
country  S.,  and  planted  N. 

JB.  glibra,  Willd.  Fbtid  or  Ohio  Buckeye.  I'all  tree ;  leaflets  5, 
nearly  smooth ;  panicle  short ;  stamens  moderately  longer  than  the  some- 
what uniform,  pale  yellow  petals ;  fruit  prickly  roughened  like  Uiat  of 
Horse-chestnut    W.  of  the  Alleghanies. 

•  •  •  Petals  4,  longer  than  the  stamens, 

'  X.  fi&va.  Ait.  Tbllow  or  Sweet  Buckeye.  Tree  or  shrub ;  leaflets 
5-7,  smooth  or  smoothish ;  panicle,  short,  dense ;  calyx  oblong ;  petals 
connivent,  light  yellow,  these  of  two  dissimilar  pairs,  the  longer  pair  with 
very  small  blade  ;  fruit  smooth.    W.  and  S. 

Var.  purpiirdacena,  Gray.  Purplish  B.  Has  both  calyx  and  corolla 
tinged  with  purple  or  reddish,  and  leaflets  generally  downy  underneath. 
W.  Va.,  S.  and  W. 

21.  Fivia,  Linn.  Red  Buckeye.  Shrub  or  low  tree,  like  the  last, 
but  leaves  generally  smooth ;  the  longer  and  tubular  calyx  and  the  petals 
bright  red  ;  the  several  forms  showy  in  cultivation.     S.  and  W. 

5.  ACER,  MAPLB.  (The  classical  Latin  name  from  Celtic,  hard,) 
(Lessons,  Figs.  11-26,  79,  81,  82,  182,  391.) 

*  Flower  clusters  terminating  a  shoot  of  the  season,,  appearing  qfter  the 

leaves, 

••-  Leaves  undivided  or  3-5-Zo5ed,  with  as  many  palmate  ribs. 

•M.  Flower  clusters  erect,  rarely  drooping. 

A,  Tartdrhumj  Linn.  Tartabian  M.  A  small  tree  or  shrub  ;  young 
branches  tomentose ;  leaves  ovate  or  oblong,  mostly  undivided,  incised  ser- 
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Ill 


rate  ;  clustoxB  of  white  floweiB  short,  thyreoid  ;  wings  of  fruit  diverging 
St  an  acute  angle.  Leaves  very  bright  colored  in  autumn.  Var.  Ofnndfa. 
Leaves  much  longer  than  broad,  mostly  deeply  3-lobed.  Mediterranean 
toE.  Asia. 

A.  spio^taiii.  Lam.  Mottktain  M.  Tall  shrub  or  tree ;  leaves  slightly 
3-lobed  and  coarsely  toothed,  downy  beneath ;  spike-like  clustere  of  small 
greenish-yellow  flowers ;  fruits  with  narrow  wings  diverging  at  an  obtuse 
sn^.    Flowere  June.    N. 

**  "H*.  Flower  dtiaUrs  penduloiu. 

A,  Pseddo^P/dtanuSy  Linn.  Stoamore  M.  A  fine  tree,  with  spread- 
ing branches,  ample  6-1obed  leaves,  whitish  and  rather  downy  beneath,  on 
long  reddish  petioles,  the  lobes  toothed,  elongated ;  clusters  of  greenish 
flowere ;  wings  of  the  pubescent  fruit  moderately  sprouting.  Eu.  A  great 
many  forms,  with  golden,  purple,  or  variegated  leaves  are  cult.  * 

A.  Pennsylv^micum,  Linn.  Striped  M.,  Moose  wood.  Small  tree; 
bark  light  green,  striped  with  darker  lines ;  leaves  large,  thin,  finely 
sharply  serrate  all  round,  and  at  the  end  with  3  short  and  very  taper- 
pointed  lobes ;  racemes  of  rather  large  green  flowers,  slender  and  loose ; 
fruit  glabrous  with  very  divergent  wings.    Common  N. 

4-  4-  Leave*  l-ll-lobed  or  parted  (^sometimes  dissected)  ^  with  ae  many 

ribe;  flowers  in  corymbiform  cltisters, 

A,  eirefnAtunit  Pnrsh.  Vine  M.  Spreading  shrub  or  tree ;  leaves  thin 
and  rounded,  moderately  7-0-lobed,  the  lobes  serrate  ;  drooping  clustere 
of  10-20  purplish  flowere ;  wings  of  fruit  strongly  diverging.     Oregon. 

A.  pa/rndtu/ttt  Thwah.  Japan  M.  A  large  tree;  leaves  7-11-parted; 
the  segments  narrow,  often  much  laciniate ;  small  purple  flowere  in 
erect  clustere.  A  great  number  of  forms  with  variously  cut  and  colored 
leaves  in  cult,  under  many  names :  A.  poltm6rphum,  A.  Jap6nicum  (of 
horticnltorists,  not  Thunberg),  A.  disssctum,  etc. 

•  •  Flower  clusters  corymbiform,  terminating  shoots  of  the  season,  or 
some  from  lateral  buds,  appearing  with  the  leaves, 

-^  Sepals  distinct ;  petals  present, 

**  Leaves  thin,  with  taper-pointed  lobes, 

A,  plafano)d98<,  Lhin.  Norway  M.  A  handsome,  round-headed  tree ; 
leaves  broad,  smooth,  bright  green  both  sides,  their  6  short  lobes  set  with 
2-5  coarse  and  taper-pointed  teeth ;  flowere  numerous  ;  fruit  flat,  smooth, 
with  wings  2'  long  diverging  in  a  straight  line.  Juice  milky  ;  leaves  hold- 
ing green  later  than  othere.  There  are  cut  and  variegated-leaved  forms ; 
also  with  colored  foliage. 

A,  Lobifii,  Tenore.  A  tree  much  resembling  the  preceding,  except 
that  the  leaves  are  5-7-lobed,  with  the  lobes  almost  or  quite  entire.  S. 
Eu.     Forms  with  reddish  or  variegated  leaves  are  most  planted. 

A.  plctum,  Thunb.,  from  Asia,  with  fruit  wings,  l.J-2  times  the  carpel 
(2-.3  times  in  A.  Lobelii),  and  diverging  at  a  right  angle,  may  be  different 

•M>  4-t.  Leaves  thickish  and  firm,  lobes  blunt. 

A.  campSstre,  Linn.  A  low  shrub  or  tree ;  long-petioled,  5-1obed  leases  ; 
lobes  with  a  few,  large  blunt  teeth ;  fruit  wings  in  a  line  or  even  recurved. 

1-  1-  Sepals  united;  petals  0;  leaf-lobes  taper-pointed, 

▲.  saccliaxlniiin,  Wang.  Rock  or  Sugar  M.  Leaves  rather  deeply 
$-6-lobed,  pale  or  whitish  beneath,  the  sinuses  open  and  rounded,  and 
the  lobes  with  one  or  two  sinuate,  coarse  teeth ;  calyx  bell-shaped  and 
hidry-f ringed ;  wings  of  fruit  ascending,  barely  1'  long.  Large  trees 
common,  especially  N.,  valuable  for  timber  and  for  the  sugar  of  their  sap. 
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Var.  id|;nim,  Torr.  and  Gray.  Black  Suoak  M.  Has  leaves  green, 
often  downy  beneath,  thicker  and  more  coriaceous  when  old,  the  sinns  at 
the  base  often  closed.    SUpoles  laige,  early  deciduous.    Also  much  planted. 

•  •  *  Flowen  in  earliest  spring  much  preceding  the  leaves^  in  rumJbelrWDe 

clutters  from  separate  lateral  buds, 

A.  daayc^bpiun,  Ehrh.  Whitb  or  Silver  M.  A  handsome  tree; 
branches  long  and  spreading  or  drooping ;  leaves  very  deeply  54obed, 
silvery-white,  and  when  young  downy  beneath,  the  narrow  lobes  coarsely 
cut  and  toothed  ;  flowers  greenish ;  petals  0 ;  fruit  woolly  when  young, 
but  soon  smooth,  2'-3'  long,  including  the  great  diverging  wings.  River 
banks  S.  and  W.    Cut-leaved  forms  are  grown. 

A.  r^bmm,  Linn.  Rbd,  Soft,  or  Swamp  M.  Rather  small  tree ;  twigs 
reddish ;  leaves  moderately  3-<&-lobed,  whitish  beneath,  the  middle  lobe 
longest,  all  irregularly  serrate ;  petaJs  linear-oblong ;  flowers  scarlet, 
crimson,  or  sometimes  yellowish ;  fruit  smooth,  with  the  slightly  spreading 
wings  1'  or  less  in  length,  often  reddish. 

6.  mmUNDO,  BOX  ELDER,  ASH-LEAVED  MAPLE.    (Meaning- 
less name.) 

N.  acercMea,  Moench.  Small  tree,  twigs  light  green ;  leaflets  ovate, 
pointed,  coarsely  toothed,  very  veiny.  Sterile  flowers  fascicled  on  long 
hairy  pedicels ;  fertile  in  drooping  racemes,  all  appearing  with  the  leaves. 
New  Eng.  S.  and  W.    One  form  has  variegated  leaves. 

7.  8TAPHTLBA,  BLADDER  NUT.    (Greek :  a  elusUr.) 

•  Leafiets  3,  awUe^  acuminate^  serrate, 

8.  trif6Ua,  Linn.  Amebic  an  B.  Shrub  8^-10^  high,  branches  green- 
ish striped;  stipules  deciduous;  raceme-like  clusters  of  white  flowers 
hanging  at  the  end  of  tiie  branchlets  of  the  season,  in  spring ;  petals 
longer  than  sepals ;  fruit  3-celled.    Low  ground,  common  N.  and  W. 

S.  Bumdlda^  DC.  Japan  B.  Leaf  edges  bristly  •serrate ;  panicled  clus- 
ters of  white  flowers,  erect  or  nodding ;  petals  eqm^ng  the  seirulate  sepals ; 
ovaiy  and  flattish  fruit  2-celled.    Japan. 

•  •  Leaflets  mostly  5,  rarely  3  or  7  ;  fruit  Z<elled. 

8.  ptnn&ta^  Linn.  Eubopean  B.  Leaflets  broadly  ovate ;  flowen  in 
small  pendulous  clusters,  3"-4"  long;  sepals  little  spreading;  fruit  aa 
broad  as  long.    Eu. 
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Trees  or  shrubs,  with  resinous  or  acrid,  sometimes  poisonous, 
often  colored  or  milky  juice ;  alternate  leaves  without  stipules ; 
small  flowers  (often  polygamous)  with  sepals,  petals,  and 
stamens  5 ;  and  a  1-celled,  l-ovuled  ovaiy,  bearing  3  styles  or 
stigmas ;  —  represented  by  the  genus 

1.  RH178,  SUMACH.  (Ancient  name.)  Flowers  whitish  or  greenish ; 
stamens  inserted  under  the  edge  or  between  the  lobes  of  a  flattened 
disk  in  the  bottom  of  the  calyx  ;  fruit  a  small  dry  or  berry-like  drupe, 
the  solitary  seed  on  a  curved  stalk  rising  from  the  bottom  of  the  oelL 
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f  1.   Leaves  compound ;  fniU  Bffnimetrical,  with  style  terminal. 

•  Flovoers  whitish^  in  large  and  very  compact  terminal  panicles,  in  early 
summer^  succeeded  by  a  compact  mass  of  crimson  fruit,  beset  with  red- 
dish acid  hairs  ;  not  poisonous.     Leaves  pinnate. 

^  Petioles  not  winged ;  lec^fleis  glabrous  or  Jiairy  only  on  veins  beneath. 

R.  typbiua,  Linn.  Staohobn  Sumach.  Shrub  or  tree,  10^-30°  high ; 
juice  resinous-milky  ;  branches  and  stalks  velvety -hairy ;  large  leaves  of 
11-81  lance-oblong,  pointed,  and  serrate  leaflets.  Hillsides  ;  idso  planted. 
There  is  a  cat-leaTed  form  in  cultivation. 

R.  sUbia,  LimoL  Smooth  S.  Shrub  2^-120  high,  like  the  last,  but 
smooth,  the  leaflets  whitened  beneath.  —  V ar.  ladni^ta,  in  Penn., 
has  the  leaflets  cut  into  narrow,  irregular  lobes;  planted.  Rocky 
plaoea. 

1-  4-  Petioles  winged  or  margined;  leaflets  densely  pubescent  beneath, 

R.  oopalttna,  Linn.  Dwarf  S.  Shrub  1^-5^  high,  spreading  by  sub- 
terranean shoots;  stalks  and  branches  downy  ;  leaflets  9-21,  oblong  or 
lance-ovate  oblique,  entire  or  serrate,  thickish  and  shining  above  ;  panicle 
}  as  long  as  leaves ;  drupes  sparsely  pilose ;  juice  resinous.  Rocky  or 
sandy  ground. 

R.  aemiaf&ta^  Murr.,  var.  OsbMii,  DC.  Wingbd  S.  A  small  tree  or 
shrub ;  leaflets  4-6  pairs,  sessile,  crenate-serrate ;  panicle  very  large, 
equaling  the  leaves ;  drupes  densely  tomentose.    Japan. 

•  •  Flowers  in  slender  axillary  panicies,  in  summer ;  fruit  smooth,  tehite 
or  dun-color ;  leaves  pinnate  or  trifoliate,  poisonous  to  the  tottch  for 
most  people,  the  juice  resinous. 

R.  Teiieiiiita,  DC.  Poison  Sumach,  P.  Eldbr,  or  P.  Doowooik 
Shrub  6^-18^  high,  smooth,  with  pinnate  leaves  of  7-13  obovate,  entire 
leidlets,  and  very  slender  panicles.  More  virulent  than  the  next.  Swampy 
ground. 

R.  Tozlcodtfndron,  Linn.  Poison  Ivt  or  Poison  Oak.  Climbing  by 
rootlets  over  rocks,  etc..  or  ascending  trees;  leaflets  3,  rhombic-ovate, 
often  sinuate  or  cut-Iobed,  rather  downy  beneath.  A  vile  pest.  Common 
in  low  grounds.  Var.  radicana  is  more  erect,  less  poisonous,  with  more 
entire  leaves. 

•  •  «  Flowers  light  yellow,  dioecious,  in  small,  scaly-bracted  and  catkin- 
like spikes f  in  spring  before  the  leaves  appear;  leaves  of  3  cut-lobed 
let^Uts. 

R.  Canad^naia,  Marsh.  Fragrant  S.  A  straggling  bush,  with  the 
small,  rhombic-ovate  leaflets  pubescent  when  young,  aromatic-scented. 
Rocky  places  from  Vermont  W.  and  S. 

Var.  tzllob^ta,  Gray,  far  westward,  has  smaller  crenate  leaflets. 

f  2.  Leaves  simple,  entire ;  fruit  gibbous,  the  remains  of  the  style  lateral ; 
flowers  in  loose,  ample  panicles;  pedicels  elongating  and  becoming 
feathery. 

R.  Cbfinus,  Linn.  Smoke  Tree  or  Venetian  Sumach.  Shrub  6^-0° 
high,  smooth,  with  obovate  leaves  on  slender  petioles ;  fruits  very  few, 
half-heart-shaped ;  usually  most  of  the  flowers  are  abortive,  while  their 
pedicels  lengthen,  branch,  and  bear  long  plumy  hairs,  making  large  and 
light,  feaUiery,  or  cloud-like  bunches,  either  greenish  or  tinged  with  red. 
In  common  cultivation. 

R.  eotincddes,  Nutt.  Leaves  thin,  oval,  3*-6'  long.  Otherwise  as  in 
the  preceding.    Mo.,  Tenn.,  and  S. 

ORAT*S  ».  F.  *  G.  EOT.  — 8 
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XXZ7.    POLYQALACEJ!,  POLYGALA  FAMILY. 

Bitter,  some  of  them  medicinal  plants,  represented  mainly, 
and  here  wholly,  by  the  genus 

1.  POLTQALA,  MILKWOBT.  (Greek:  muchmUk;  from  a  notion 
that  in  pasturage  they  increased  the  milk  of  cows.)  Flowers  remark- 
ably irregular,  in  outward  appearance  as  if  papilionaceous  like  those  of 
the  next  family,  but  really  of  a  quite  different  structure ;  calyx  per- 
sistent, of  5  sepals ;  3  of  them  small,  viz.  2  on  the  lower,  and  1  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  blossom ;  and  1  on  each  side  called  wings^  which 
are  larger,  colored,  and  would  be  taken  for  petals.  Within  these,  on 
the  lower  side,  are  3  petals  united  into  1  body,  the  middle  one  keel- 
shaped  and  often  bearing  a  crest  or  appendage.  Stamens  6  or  8 ;  fila- 
ments united  below  into  a  split  sheath,  separating  above  usually  in  2 
equal  sets,  concealed  in  the  hooded  middle  petal;  style  curved  and 
commonly  enlarged  above  or  variously  irregular ;  ovary  2-celled,  with  a 
single  ovule  hanging  from  the  top  of  each  cell,  becoming  a  small,  flattish, 
2-seeded  pod ;  seed  with  an  appendage  at  the  attachment  {carunde)  ; 
leaves  simple,  entire,  without  stipules.  Our  native  species  are  numer- 
ous, mostly  with  small  or  even  minute  flowers,  and  are  rather  difficult  to 

study. 

§  1.  Low  herbs t  mostly  smooth;  native  species. 

•  Perennial  or  biennial  ;  flowers  purple  or  white  ;  leaves  alternate. 

1-  Flowers  rose-purple,  shovop,  also  with  cleistogamotu  flowers  on  sub- 
terranean branches. 

P.  panclfdlla,  Willd.  Fringed  Polygala,  Flowering  Winter- 
OREEN.  Stems  3'-4'  high,  from  long,  slender,  subterranean  shoots  ;  leaves 
few  and  crowded  at  the  summit,  ovate,  petioled,  some  of  them  with  a 
slender-peduncled  flower  in  the  axil,  almost  an  inch  lon^,  with  a  conspicuons 
fringed  crest ;  stamens  6  ;  in  spring.     21     Light  soil  in  woods,  chiefly  N. 

P.  polygama,  Walt.  Steins  5'-8'  high,  tufted  and  very  leafy  ;  leaves 
linear- oblong  or  oblanceolate ;  powers  many  in  racemes,  their  crest  con- 
spicuous.   Flowers  all  summer.     ®    Sandy  soil. 

4-  •»-  Flowers  tohite.,  small  (in  late  spnng)  in  a  close  spike  terminatinf^ 
simple  tufted  stems  which  rise  from  a  perennial  root^  none  subterranean  ; 
leaves  numerous^  all  alternate. 

P.  Senega,  Linn.  Seneca  Snakbroot.  6'-12'  high  ;  leaves  short,  lance- 
olate, or  oblong,  or  even  lance-ovate ;  spike  cylindrical ;  wings  round- 
obovate  ;  crest  small.     A  medicinal  plant ;  N.  Eng.  to  Minn,  and  S. 

P.  dlba,  Nutt.  1°  high,  slender ;  leaves  narrow-linear ;  spike  tapering, 
long-peduncled,  and  wings  oblong-obovate.  Common  only  far  W.  and  S.  W. 

*  •  Annuals ;  leaves  all  alternate  ;  flowers  purple  or  rose-color^  in  a  ter- 
minal spiAe,  hend^  or  raceme  all  summer;  none  subterranean, 

•^  Keel  conspicuously  crested  ;  claws  of  the  true  petals  united  into  a  long 
and  slender  cleft  tube,  much  surpassing  the  wings. 

P.  incamita,  Linn.  From  Penn.  W.  and  S. ;  stem  slender,  6'-12' 
high  ;  leaves  minute  and  awl-shaped  ;  the  3  united  petals  extended  below 
into  a  long  and  slender  tube,  the  crest  of  the  middle  one  conspicuons. 
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••-  4-  Keel  minutely  or  inconspicuously  crested ;  true  petals  not  longer 

(mostly  shorter)  than  the  mngs. 

P.  nangninea,  Linn.  Stem  4 '-8'  high,  leafy  to  the  top ;  leaves  oblong- 
Ihiear ;  flowers  bright  rose-purple  rsometimes  pale  or  even  white),  in  a 
thick,  globular  at  length  oblong  heaa  or  spike,  without  pedicels.  Sandy, 
damp  ground. 

P.  fastiglita,  Nutt.  Slender,  4'-10'  high,  with  smaller  narrow-liuear 
leaves,  and  oblong  dense  spike  of  smaller  rose-purple  flowers  on  pedicels 
as  long  as  the  pod ;  bracts  falling  off  with  flowers  or  fruits.  Hue  bar- 
rens from  N.  J.,  S. 

P.  NutliUlii,  Torr.  &  Gray.  Lower  than  the  foregoing ;  flowens  rather 
looser  in  more  cylindrical  spikes,  greenish-purple;  awl-shaped  bracts 
remaining  on  the  axis  after  the  flowers  or  fruits  have  fallen.  Sandy 
soil,  coast  of  Mass.,  S.  and  W. 

•  *  •  Annuals  ufith  at  least  tfie  lower  leaves  in  whorls  of  4,  sometimes  in 

b^s;  spikes  terminal;  flowers  summer  and  autumn. 

1-  SpUces  short  and  thick  (4''-9"  diameter)  ;  bracts  persisting ;  flowers 

rose  or  greenish-purple ;  crest  small. 

P.  cruciita,  Linn.  Stems  3'-10'  high,  4-angled,  and  with  spreading 
branches ;  leaves  linear  or  spatiUate  ;  spike  nearly  sessile ;  wings  of  the 
flower  broad-ovate  or  heart-shaped,  bristle-pointed.    Low  grounds. 

P.  breviidUa,  Nutt.  Stems  slender;  leaves  narrower,  those  on  the 
branches  alternate ;  spike  stalked  ;  wings  of  the  flower  lance-ovate  and 
nearly  pointless.     Sandy  bogs  B.  L,  S. 

-^  1-  Spikes  slender  (2"  diameter)  ;  bracts  falling ;  floxeers  (all  summer) 
greenish-white  or  scarcely  tinged  voith  purple^  very  small, 

P.  veiticillita,  Linn.  Stem  6'-10'  high,  mnch  branched;  all  the 
leaves  of  the  main  stem  whorled.    Dry  soil,  common. 

Var.  ambfgna,  Wats.  More  slender ;  only  the  lowest  leaves  whorled ; 
flowers  more  scattered  and  often  purplish-tinged,  in  long-peduncled  spikes. 
N.  Y.  to  Mo.  and  S. 

•  •  •  «  Biennials  or  annuals  ;  flowers  yellow^  som^  turning  green  in  dry- 
ing, in  dense  spikes  or  heads  ;  leaves  alternate.  Growing  in  low  or  wet 
places  in  pine  barrens,  S.  E.     Flowers  summer. 

•^  Short  and  thick  spike  or  head  single  ;  root  leaves  clustered. 

P.  liltea,  Linn.  Yellow  Bachelor's  Button  of  S.  Stem  6'-12' 
high  ;  lower  leaves  spatulate  or  obovate,  upper  lanceolate  ;  flowers  bright 
orange.     N.  J.  and  S. 

1-  1-  Numerous  short  spikes  or  heads  in  a  cyme. 

P.  ramdsa,  Ell.  Stem  6'-12'  high,  more  branched;  lowest  leaves 
obovate  or  spatulate,  upper  ones  lanceolate ;  a  caruncle  at  base  of  seed. 
Del.  and  S. 

P.  cjrmdaa,  Walt.  Stem  10-3°  high,  branching  at  top  into  a  compound 
cyme  of  spikes ;  leaves  linear,  acute,  the  uppermost  small ;  no  caruncle 
to  the  seed.    From  Del.  S. 

§  2.    Shrubby  species  of  the  conservatory,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

P.  oppoaitifblia,  Linn.  Leaves  opposite,  sessile,  heart-shaped  and 
macTonate,  of  a  pale  hue ;  flowers  large  and  showy  purple  with  a  tufted 
crest 

P,  myriifblia,  Linn.  Leaves  crowded,  alternate,  oblong  or  obovate,  on 
short  petioles  ;  showy  purple  flowers  1'  long,  with  a  tufted  crest. 
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ZXZVI    LEOVinHOSA,  PULSE  FAMILY. 

Distinguished  by  the  papilionaceous  corolla  (Lessons,  Figs. 
261,  262),  usually  accompanied  by  10  monadelphous  or  diadel- 
phous  or  rarely  distinct  stamens  (Lessons,  Figs.  287,  288)  and 
the  legume  (Lessons,  Figs.  393,  394).  These  characters  are 
combined  in  the  proper  Pulse  Subfamily.  In  the  two  other 
great  divisions  the  corolla  becomes  less  papilionaceous  or 
wholly  regular.  Alternate  leaves,  chiefly  compound,  entire 
leaflets,  and  stipules,  are  almost  universal  in  this  great  family. 

I.  PULSE  SUBFAMILY.  Flower  (always  on  the  plan 
of  5,  and  stamens  not  exceeding  10)  truly  papilionaceous,  i.e. 
the  standard  outside  of  and  in  the  bud  enwrapping  the  other 
petals,  of  only  the  standard  present  in  Amorpha.  (For  the 
terms  used  to  denote  the  parts  of  this  sort  of  corolla,  see 
Lessons,  p.  91.)  Sepals  united  more  or  less  into  a  tube  or 
cup.    Leaves  never  twice  compound,  alternate  in  mature  plants. 

A.  Stameiu9q)aratetotheba9e.    (PUintt  not  twining  or  cUmbing.) 
•  Zeooet  Hmple  orqfS  digitate  loafieU. 

1.  OHORIZEMA.  Somewhat  shrubby,  with  simple  ftod  spiny-toothed  leaTes,  sceroely  uiy 
stipules,  and  orange  or  oopper-red  flowers.  Btendard  rounded,  kidney-ebaped ;  keel 
straight,  much  shorter  than  the  wings.    Pod  oTold,  tuxgid,  seyersl-seeded. 

%,  BAPTISIA.  Herbs,  with  simple  entire  sessile  leaTes  and  no  stipules,  or  mostly  of  8 
leaflete  with  deciduous  or  persistent  stipules.  Flowers  yellow,  blue,  or  white. 
Standard  erect,  with  the  sides  turned  back,  about  equaled  by  the  oblong  and  straight- 
Ish  wings  and  keel.    Pod  inflated,  coriaceous,  stalked  in  the  calyx,  many-seeded. 

8.  THEBMOPSIS.  Pod  linear,  flat.  Flowers  yellow.  Leaflets  obovate  or  oblong.  Other- 
wise  as  Baptisia.  ,  »  Leana  odd^pinnate, 

i.  OLABRASTIS.  Trees,  with  large  leaflets,  no  obvious  stipules,  and  hanging  terminal 
panicles  of  white  flowers.  Standard  turned  back ;  the  nearly  separate  stratsiitish 
keel-petals  and  wings  oblong,  obtuse.  Pod  short-stalked  in  the  calyx,  linear,  Tery 
flat,  thin,  marglnless,  4-6-seeded.  Base  of  the  petioles  hollow  and  cOTering  tlie 
axillary  leaf-buds  of  the  next  year. 

5.  SOPHORA.    Trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs,  with  numerous  leaflets,  and  mostly  white  or  yel- 

low flowers  in  terminal  racemes  or  panicles.  Keel-petals  and  wings  oblong,  obtuse, 
usually  longer  than  the  broad  standard.  Pod  commonly  stalked  in  the  calyx,  terete, 
seversl-seeded,  fleshy  or  almost  woody,  hardly  ever  opening,  but  constricted  acrosa 
into  mostly  l-seeded  portions. 

B.  Stamens  monadelphoue  or  diaddpkoua. 

I  1.  fferbit  ehrubi,  or  one  a  imail  tree,  never  twining,  trailing,  or  tendrii  bearing, 
with  leaves  simple  or  of  S  or  more  digitate  leafieis,  monadelphous  stamens,  and 
the  alternate  8  anthers  digbring  in  site  and  shape  ftom  the  oiher  5;  pod 
uauaUig  several-seeded, 

•  Loai»e»  {in  our  ^^eoies)  all  simple. 

6.  OBOTALABIA.    Leaves  with  foliaoeous  stipules  free  tnm  the  petiole  but  running 

down  on  the  stem.  Calyx  A-lobed.  Keel  scjrthe-shaped,  pointed.  Stamens  with  the 
tube  of  fllaments  split  down  on  the  upper  side.    Pod  inflated.    Ours  hertM. 
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T.  GXHIBTA.  LwfM  cnttrs ;  tttpvles  Twy  mloute  or  nose.  04yz  6>«lBft.  KmI  obbng, 
BMrij  straight,  blnat,  turned  down  when  the  flower  opens.  Pod  mostly  flst  Low 
ahnibby  plants. 

8.  ULEX.  Lesres  reduced  to  s  thorn-like  petiole  or  shsrp  sosle ;  stipules  0.  Cslyx  8- 
psrted,  upper  segment  2-  lower  8-toothed.  Keel  oblong,  ereot.  Ovary  sessile ;  pod 
OTSte-oblong  to  short  linear.  Seeds  with  strophlole.  Densely  spiny  shrubs,  with 
yeDow  flowers  In  the  axils  of  the  upper  lesTOS. 

•  •  Xeoves  (exeq><  the  uppermoei  in  No,  9  and  one  cfKo.  U)  compound. 

9.  CTTI3U8.  LeaTes  of  1  or  8  leaflets,  or  the  green  branches  sometimes  leafless ;  stipules 
minute  or  wanting.  Calyx  2-Upped  or  5-toothed.  Keel  straight  or  somewhat  curved, 
blunt,  soon  turned  down.  Style  Incurved  or  even  colled  up  alter  the  flower  opens. 
Pod  flat.  Seeds  with  a  fleshy  or  scale-like  appendage  (strophlole)  at  the  scar.  Low 
shrubby  plants. 

Ul  laburnum.  Leaves  of  8  leaflets ;  stipules  inconspicuous  or  wanting.  Calyx  with 
S  short  lips,  the  upper  lip  notched.  Keel  Incurved,  not  pointed.  Ovary  and  flat 
pod  somewhat  stalked  into  the  calyx.  Seeds  naked  at  the  sear.  Trees  or  shrubs, 
with  golden  yellow  flowers  in  long,  hanging  racemes. 

11.  LUPINU8.  Leaves  of  seversl  leaflets,  in  one  species  simple ;  stipules  adherent  to  the 
base  of  the  petiole.  Flowers  in  a  long,  thick  raceme.  Calyx  deeply  2-Iipped.  Corolla 
of  peculiar  shape,  the  sides  of  the  rounded  standard  being  rolled  backwards,  and  the 
wings  lightly  cohering  over  and  inclosing  the  narrow  and  incurved  scythe-shaped  or 
ilekle-shaped  keel.    Pod  flat.    Mostly  herbs. 

{  8.  Arts,  nerer  twining  or  iendrtt-bearing,  teith  leaves  of  8  leaftete  (rareip  more^ 
bvt  then  diffUate),  their  margins  commonly  more  or  le$$  toothed  {which  is  re- 
markable in  this  family) ;  etipulet  conspicuoue  atid  united  with  the  base  of  the 
petiole  (Lessons,  p.  66,  Fig.  177) ;  stamens  diadelphous;  pod  l-few-seeded,  never 
divided  across  into  joints, 

•  Leaves  pinnately  8-/Miola<«,  as  is  seen  by  the  end  leaflet  being  Jointed  with  the  com- 

mon petiole  above  the  side  leafieis, 

li.  MXLILOTUS.  Herbsge  sweet-scented.  Flowers  small,  in  slender  racemes.  Corolla 
as  In  Medlcago.  Pod  small,  but  exceeding  the  calyx,  globular,  wrinkled,  closed,  1-8- 
seeded. 

It.  MEDICAGO.  Flowers  small,  in  spikes,  heads,  etc.  Corolla  short,  not  united  with  the 
tube  of  stamens.    Pod  curved  or  colled  up,  at  least  kidney-shaped. 

•  •  Xmms  masUy  dtgHate  or  palmately  S'/bliolate,  all  (with  one  exception)  borne 

directly  on  the  apex  of  the  comwum  petiole, 

M.  TBIFOLIUM.  Flowers  in  heads,  spikes,  or  head-like  umbels.  Calyx  with  slender  or 
bristle-form  teeth  or  lobes.  Corolla  slowly  withering  or  becoming  dry  and  permanent 
aftar  flowering ;  the  claws  of  all  the  petals  (except  sometimes  the  standard)  more  or 
less  united  below  with  the  tube  of  stamens  or  also  with  each  other.  Pod  small  and 
thin,  single-few-seeded,  generally  included  in  the  calyx  or  the  persistent  corolla. 

I  8.  Herbs  or  woody  plants^  often  twining  but  never  tendrH-bearing^  with  the  leaves 
nol  digitate,  or  even  digitately  S'foliolate  {excqft  in  Psoralea),  and  the  leafieU 
not  toothed.  Stipules,  except  in  Nos,  28,  28,  and  88.  not  united  with  the  petiole. 
(Here  might  be  sought  No,  51.) 

•  Flowers  (small,  in  spikes  or  heads)  indistinctly  or  imperfectly  papilionaceous.    Pod 

very  small  and  usually  remaining  dosed,  only  l-2'Seeded.    Calyx  ^-toothed, 
persistent.    Leaves  odd-pinnate,  mostly  dotted  with  dark  spots  or  glands. 

••-  Petals  5,  on  very  slender  claws  ;  stamens  monadelphous  in  a  split  tube. 

1&  PETALOSTEMON.  Herbs,  with  crowded  leaves.  Four  petals  simlUr,  spreading, 
borne  on  the  top  of  the  tube  of  the  stamens ;  the  fifth  (answering  to  the  standard) 
rising  from  the  bottom  of  the  calyx,  and  heart*shaped  or  oblong.    Stamens  only  6. 

16.  DALEA.  Herbs,  as  to  our  speeles.  Flowers  as  in  the  last,  but  rather  more  papQiona- 
oaoQs,  4  of  the  petals  borne  on  the  middle  of  the  tube  of  10  stamens. 
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4-  4-  PekU  onlif  one,    StameM  monaddphaui  onLif  at  the  very  ftaM> 

17.  AMORPHA.     Shrubs,  with  leaves  of  many  leaflets.     Standard  (the  other  petala 

whoUj  wanting)  wrapped  aroond  the  10  filaments  and  style.  Flowers  violet  or 
purple,  in  single  or  clustered  terminal  spikes. 

•  •  FUnoef  {large  and  showy,  in  racemes)  inampUUly  papiUonaceous  J^rom  the  wings 

or  the  keel  also  being  small  and  inconspiatous.    Pod  several-seeded, 

(81.  ££TTHRINA.    Herbs  or  shrubs,  with  8  leaflets.    Standard  large  and  showy  and 
mostly  erect    Pod  torulose  or  knotty.) 

•  •  •  Flowers  obviously  papOionaceous,  all  the  parts  conspiewmsly  present.    Stamens 

mostly  diadelphous. 

*■  Berbe^e  glandular-dotted. 

18.  PSOSALEA.    Leaves  of  8  or  5  leaflets.    Flowers  (never  yellow)  in  spikes  or  tmmdms, 

often  8  or  8  under  each  bract.  Pod  ovate,  thick,  included  or  partly  so  in  the  6-oloft 
persistent  calyx,  often  wrinkled. 

■*-  *■  Herbage  not  glandular-dotted, 

**  Pod  not  Jointed  {or  very  slightly  so  in  No.  20) ;  lee^ets  more  than  4  ;  herbs,  shrubs, 

or  trees,  never  twining  or  traUing  if  herbs. 

—  Perennial  herbs  [jin  ours),  mostly  more  or  less  hairy, 

o  Standard  broad, 

10.  TEPHB08IA.  Leaflets  obliquely  parallel-veined,  often  silky  beneath,  and  white  or 
purple  flowers  (8  or  more  in  a  cluster)  in  racemes ;  the  peduncles  terminal  or  opposite 
the  leaves.  Calyx  5-cleft  or  &-toothed.  SUndard  rounded,  silky  outside.  Style  in- 
curved, rigid ;  stigma  with  a  tuft  of  hairs.    Pod  linear,  several-seeded. 

90.  SESBANIA.    Many  pairs  of  leaflets,  and  minute  or  early  deciduous  stipules.    Flowers 

in  axillary  racemes,  or  sometimes  solitary,  yellow.  Calyx  short,  ^-toothed.  Stand- 
ard rounded,  spreading ;  keel  and  style  incurved.  Pod  usually  intercepted  internally 
with  cellular  matter  or  membrane  between  the  seeds. 

o  o  Standard  narrow. 

91.  INDI60FERA.    Herbs,  or  sometimes  shrubby ;  when  pubescent,  the  doae-presaad 

hairs  are  flxed  by  the  middle.  Flowers  rose-color,  purple,  or  white,  in  axillary 
racemes  or  spikes,  mostly  small.  Calyx  &^)Ieft.  Standard  roundish,  often  persis- 
tent after  the  rest  of  the  petals  have  fldlen ;  keel  with  a  projection  or  spur  on  eadi 
tide.  Anthers  tipped  with  a  little  gland  or  blunt  point.  Pod  oblong,  linear,  or  of 
various  shapes,  commonly  with  membranous  partitions  between  the  seeds. 

92.  ONOBBYCHIS.    Leaves  odd-pinnate,  of  numerous  leaflets.    Flowers  raoemed,  roee- 

purple.  Pod  flattlsh,  wrinkled,  and  spiny-roughened  or  crested. 
98.  ASTRAGALUS.  Without  stlpels,  and  with  white,  purple,  or  yellowish  rather  small 
flowers  in  spikes,  heads,  or  racemes ;  peduncles  axillary.  Corolla  narrow ;  standard 
erect,  mostly  oblong.  Style  and  stigma  smooth  and  beardless.  Pod  commonly  tur- 
gid or  inflated,  and  within  more  or  les»  divided  lengthwise  by  intrusion  of  the  back 
or  a  Iklse  partition  ttom  it. 

•—  —  Trees  or  shrubs. 

94.  ROBINIA.  Trees  or  shrubs,  with  netted-velned  leaflets  fhmlshed  with  stlpels,  and 
often  with  sharp  spines  or  prickles  for  stipules.  Flowers  large  and  showy,  white  or 
rose-oolor,  in  axillary  racemes.  Base  of  the  leaftitalk  hollow  and  covering  the  axillary 
bud  of  the  next  year.  Calyx  5-toothed,  the  two  upper  teeth  partly  united.  Standard 
large,  turned  bock ;  keel  Incurved,  blunt.  Ovary  stalked  In  the  calyx.  Pod  broadly 
linear,  flat,  several-seeded,  margined  on  the  seed-bearing  edge,  the  valves  thin. 

96.  CARAGANA.  Shrubs,  with  mostly  (hscicled  leaves  of  several  pairs  of  leaflets,  and  a 
Uttle  spiny  tip  in  place  of  an  end  leaflet ;  stipules  minute  or  spiny,  flowers  solitary 
or  9^  together  on  short  peduncles,  yellow.  Calyx  bell-shaped  or  ahort-tabolar, 
6-toothed.  Standard  nearly  erect,  with  the  sides  turned  back ;  the  blunt  keel  and 
the  style  nearly  straight.    Pod  linear,  several-seeded. 

98.  OOLUTEA.  Shrubs,  not  prickly,  and  no  stipules  to  the  leaflets ;  the  flowers  rath«r 
large,  yellow  or  reddish,  in  short  axillary  racemes.    Calyx  5-tnothed.    Standard 
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rooadcd,  iprwidliig;  kael  stronglj  tncaryed,  blant,  on  long,  united  el«ws.  Style  In- 
earred,  beerded  down  one  side.  Pod  raised  oat  of  the  calyx  on  a  stalk  of  Its  own, 
tliln  and  Uaddery-lnflated,  lUttish  on  the  seed-bearing  side,  aereralHMeded. 

—  —  —  Woody  eUmbert. 

IT.  WISTARIA.  High  cUmber,  with  nuroeroos  leaflets,  and  large,  showy,  btnlsh  flowers. 
In  hanging,  terminal,  dense  racemes.  Calyx  with  8  short  teeth  on  the  upper, 
and  longer  ones  on  the  lower,  side.  Standard  large,  roundish,  turned  back;  keel 
merely  incurved,  blunt    Pod  knobby,  seversl-seeded. 

4***Pod  jointed  or  eoiutrieted  between  the  seeds  {Joint  rarely  reduced  to\);  let^Ute 
8  or  more;  herbe  {or  No,  81  woody  at  base),  not  twining  or  traUing, 

—  Leafiete^ior  rarely  but  I  in  No,  80). 
•  o  Flowers  yellow. 

Ml  STTLOBANTHES.  Flowers  in  heads  or  short  spikes,  leafy-bracted.  Caljrx  with  a 
slender  stalk-like  tube,  and  4  lobes  in  the  upper  lip,  one  for  the  lower.  Stamens 
monadelphous ;  6  longer  anthers  fixed  by  their  base,  5  alternate  ones  by  their 
middle.  Pod  flat,  reticulated,  sometimes  raised  on  a  stalk-like,  empty,  lower  Joint. 
Btlpnlea  united  with  the  petiole. 

o  o  Flowers  purple  to  white. 

n.  LE8PEDEZA.  Stipules  small  and  free,  or  falling  early.  Flowers  in  spikes,  dusters, 
or  panided,  or  scattered.  Stamens  diadelphous ;  anthers  uniform.  Pod  flat  and 
thin,  oyate  or  orbicular,  reticulated,  sometimes  raised  on  a  stalk-like,  empty,  lower 
Joint 

80.  DBSMODIUM.  Leaflet  rarely  only  1,  stipellate.  Pod  of  Tery  flat  JotnU  (Lessons, 
p.  122,  Fig.  8M),  usually  ronghish  and  adhesive  by  minute-hooked  pubescenoe. 
Herbs,  with  small  flowers,  in  racemes,  which  are  often  panided. 

31.  EBTTHRINA.  Shrubby,  or  from  a  woody  base.  Stem,  branches,  and  even  the  leaf- 
stalks usually  prickly.  Flowers  Urge  and  showy,  usually  red,  In  racemes.  Wings, 
and  sometimes  keel  small  and  inconspicuous.  Calyx  without  teeth.  Standard 
elongated ;  wings  often  wanting  or  so  small  as  to  be  concealed  in  the  calyx ;  keel 
much  shorter  than  the  standard,  sometimes  very  small.  Pod  stalked  in  the  calyx, 
linear,  knobby,  usually  opening  only  down  the  seed-bearing  sutare.    Seeds  scarlet 

tt.  GLYCINE.  Lesflets  huge,  thin,  and  bean-like.  Stipules  vexy  small  and  flnee,  asually 
persistent  Flowers  small  and  hairy,  in  short,  axillary  racemes,  the  calyx  toothed. 
Pod  flat  and  bean-Ilke,  short,  in  ours  hanging,  very  hairy.  Seed  mostly  short  or 
lobular,  aad  somewhAt  pea-hke.    Strong,  erect,  hairy  herbs. 

—  —  Letuflets  more  than  8. 

o  Leafiets  4. 

II.  ABACHI8.  AnnuaL  Flowers  small,  yellow,  in  axillar}'  heads  or  spikes.  Calyx  with 
one  narrow  lobe  making  a  lower  lip,  the  upper  Up  broad  and  4-toothed,  and  a  long, 
thread-shaped  or  stalk-like  tube.  Ked  incurved  and  pointed.  Stamens  monadel- 
phous, 6  anthers  longer  and  fixed  by  or  near  their  base,  the  alternate  ones  short  and 
fixed  by  their  middle.  Ovary  at  the  bottom  of  the  very  long  and  stalk-like  tube  of 
the  calyx,  containing  2  or  8  ovules ;  when  the  long  style  and  the  cdyx  with  the  rest 
of  the  flower  fhUs  away,  the  forming  pod  is  protruded  on  a  rigid,  deflexed  stalk  which 
ttien  appears,  and  is  pushed  into  the  soil,  where  it  ripens  into  the  oblong,  reticulated, 
thick,  coriaceous  Ihiit,  which  contains  the  1-8  huge  and  edible  seeds ;  the  embryo 
compoeed  of  a  pair  of  very  thick  and  fleshy  cotyledons  and  an  extremdy  abort,  nearly 
straight,  radlde. 

o  o  Leafiets  :*  or  more^  often  many.    (No.  20  may  be  sought  here.) 

H  .A8CHYN0MENE.    I.«aflete  several,  odd -pinnate,  small.    Pod  of  very  flat  Joints. 

Herbs,  with  small  yellow  flowers  (sometimes  purplish  externally),  few  or  several  on 

axillavy  peduncles. 
K.  OOBONILLA.    Leaflets  several,  odd-pinnate,  small.    Pod  of  thlcklsh,  oblong  or  linear 

Joints.    Herbs  or  shrubs,  with  flowers  in  head-like  umbels  rained  on  denfler,  axillary 

padnndea. 
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•M>  -M-  ♦>  Pod  notJoinUd;  Imwet  8-  (rars^  1-,  or  in  No.  46,  and  one  «f^  ^-^)  faUolaie; 
kerb$  {or  Ifo,  48  a  woody  greenhotue  plani)  foUh  a  twining  or  troioimg  habii. 
{In  $om€  Bean»  the  twining  habit  has  diMqspeorail.) 

—  Leavea  S-faUolate  {or  in  No.  86  iometimes  X-foUoiaU,  and  in  one  itfNo,  44,  t-^-pimnaie) . 

o  FU>wer$  yeUow  {aometimu  purple4inged  outeide);  omiiee  oniy  2 ;  pod  l-i-eeeded; 
iet^e  not  et^tellate. 

M.  BHTKCUOSIA.  Keel  of  the  coroUa  Inonrred  at  the  apex ;  standard  BprMdIng.  Oaljx 
4-6-parted  or  lobed.  Pod  short  and  flat  Flowers  small.  Lfearesmostlj  soft-downy 
and  resinous-dotted,  Aometiines  of  a  single  leaflet 

o  o  FUnwtTU  not  peiiow ;  8eed$,  or  at  leatt  the  ovulet,  eeoeral ;  leqfleie  etipeUate. 

X  Style  vaHotuljf  bearded  or  hairy. 

87.  PHA8E0LUS.   Keel  of  the  corolla,  with  Inclnded  stamens  and  style,  coiling  into  a  splrtl, 

nsoally  with  a  tapering  blunt  apex ;  standard  rounded,  turned  back  or  spreading.  Style 
bearded  down  the  inner  side ;  stigma  oblique  er  lateraL  Pod  Botaniter-shaped.  Flowers 
usually  clustered  on  the  knotty  Joints  of  the  raceme.    Stipules  striate,  perslatent 

88.  YIONA.    Keel  curved,  either  blunt  or  produced  into  a  carved  (not  spiral)  beak,  about 

equal  to  the  wings ;  standard  nearly  orbicular.  Style  hairy  above ;  stigma  atrongly 
oblique  or  introrse.    Otherwise  like  Phaseolus. 

89.  D0LICH08.    Keel  of  the  corolla  narrow  and  bent  inwards  at  a  right  angle,  but  not 

colling.  Style  bearded  under  the  terminal  stigma.  Stipules  small.  Otherwise  nearly 
as  Phaseolus. 

40.  STBOPHOST  YLE8.  Keel  with  indnded  stamens  and  style  elongated,  strongly  incurved, 

but  not  spiraUy  coiled.  Style  bearded  lengthwise.  Pod  linear,  terete  or  flattish, 
nearly  straight.  Flowers  few,  sessile  in  capitate  clusters  on  the  mostly  long 
peduncles.    Otherwise  as  In  Phaseolus. 

41.  OENTBOSE&fA.    Keel  broad,  incurved,  nearly  equaling  the  wings ;  standard  large 

and  rounded,  spreading,  and  with  a  spnr-Ilke  projection  behind.  Calyx  short,  5- 
deft.  Style  bearded  only  at  the  tip  around  the  stigma.  Pod  long,  linear,  with 
thickened  edges  bordered  by  a  raised  line  on  each  side.  Flowers  showy.  Stipulaa, 
bracts,  and  bractlets  striate,  persistent 

45.  GLITORIA.    Keel  small,  shorter  than  the  wings.  Incurved,  acute;  standard  much 

larger  than  the  rest  of  the  flower,  notched  at  the  end,  erect.  Calyx  tubular,  &- 
toothed.  Style  bearded  down  the  Inner  side.  Pod  oblong-linear,  flattish,  not  bor- 
dered. Flowers  large  and  showy,  1-8  on  a  peduncle.  Stipules,  bracts,  and  bractlets 
persistent,  striate.  »  »  Style  naked, 

48.  KENNEDYA.  Keel  incurved,  blunt  or  acute,  mostfy  equaling  or  exceeding  the 
wings ;  standard  broad,  spreading.  Caljrx  5-lobed ;  2  upper  lobes  partfy  united. 
Pod  linear,  not  bordered.  Flowers  showy,  red,  single  or  few  on  the  pedunde.  Braeta 
and  stipules  striate. 

44.  GALACTIA.  Keel  stralghtlsh,  blunt,  as  long  as  the  wings;  standard  turned  back. 
Calyx  of  4  pointed  lobes,  upper  one  broadest  Pod  flattened,  mostly  linear.  Flowers 
clustered  on  the  knotty  Joints  of  the  raceme ;  flower-buds  taper-pointed.  Stipulaa 
and  bracts  small  or  dedduous. 

46.  AMPHICABPiEA.    Ked  and  very  similar  wings  nearly  straight  blunt;  the  erect 

standard  partly  folded  around  them.  Calyx  tubular,  4-toothed.  Flowers  small ; 
those  in  loose  racemes  above  often  sterQe,  their  pods,  when  formed,  sdmiter-shaped 
and  few-seeded ;  those  at  or  near  the  ground  or  on  creeping  branches  vwy  small  and 
without  manifest  corolla,  but  very  fertOe,  making  small  and  fleshy,  obovate  or  pear^ 
shaped,  mostly  subterranean,  pods,  ripening  one  or  two  large  seeds.  Bracts  rounded 
and  persistent  striate,  as  are  the  stipules. 

—  —  Leavee  b~l-/bUolate. 

48.  API08.  Herbs,  twining  over  bushes,  bearing  sweet-scented  chocolate-purple  flowers. 
In  dense  and  short  racemes ;  peduncles  axillary.  Calyx  with  2  upper  very  short 
teeth,  and  1  longer  lower  one,  the  side  teeth  neariy  wanting.  Standard  very  broad, 
turned  back ;  keel  long  and  scythe-shaped,  strongly  Incurved,  or  at  length  colled. 
Pod  linear,  flat  almost  straight,  sevends— dad. 
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{  4.  BtrtB,  tfM  dbrt^pUif  phuiaie  leaoa,  tJU  eammon  ptUolU  UrminaUd  hy  a  tmdrU, 
fty  wkieh  ihepUuU  eUmb9  or  ttgfporta  ituiff  or  in  many  low  tpeciei  the  tendrU 
rtduced  to  a  mere  brittle  or  tip,  or  in  t'ic«r,  which  hat  toothed  Ite^flete,  an  odd 
let^Ut  commonly  takee  itt  place ;  pedunclet  axillary  ;  etamena  almost  alwayt 
diadelphaue.  Ootykdont  very  thick,  so  that  they  remain  underground  in  ger- 
wdnation,  at  in  the  Pea, 

LeqfUti  entire  or  eometimee  toothed  at  the  apex;  radicle  bent  on  the  cotyledone; 
ityU  injlexed  and  bearded;  pod  flat  orflaUieh, 

47.  FEBUM.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  leafy.  Style  rigid,  dilated  above  and  the  margins  reflexed 
and  joined  together  ao  that  it  becomea  flattened  laterally,  bearded  down  the  inner 
edge.    Pod  several-seeded ;  seeds  globose.    Flowers  large.    Leaflets  only  1-8  pairs. 

4S.  LATUTRUB.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  not  leafy.  Style  flattened  above  on  the  back  and 
front,  bearded  down  one  fltoe.  Pod  several-seeded.  Seeds  sometimes  flattish. 
Leaflets  few  or  several  pairs. 

4$.  TICUL  Style  slender,  bearded  or  hairy  only  at  the  apex  or  all  ronnd  the  apper  part. 
Pod  2-eeveral-seeded.    Seeds  globular  or  flattish.    Leaflets  few  or  many  pairs. 

00.  LENS.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  slender.  Style  flattish  on  the  back,  and  minutely  bearded 
down  the  inner  ikee.    Pod  1-8-seeded.    Seeds  flattened,  lenticular.    Flowers  small. 

•  •  iMiflete  toothed  aU  round,  and  uiuaUy  an  odd  one  at  the  end  in  place  qf  a  tendril; 
ttyle  incurved,  naked;  radicle  of  the  embryo  almoet  straight. 

SL  CICEB.  Calyx  5-parted.  Pod  turgid  oblong,  not  flattened,  2-fieeded.  Seeds  large,  Ir- 
regularly rounded-obovttte,  pointed.    Pedunole  mostly  1-flowered. 

IL  BEASILETTO  SUBFAMILY.  Flowers  more  or  less 
irregular^  but  not  papilionaceous;  when  they  seem  to  be  so, 
the  petal  answering  to  the  standard  will  be  found  to  be  within 
instead  of  outside  the  other  petals.  Stamens  10  or  fewer, 
separate.  The  leaves  are  sometimes  twice  pinnate,  which  is 
not  the  case  in  the  true  Pulse  Family.  Embryo  of  the  seed 
straight,  the  radicle  not  turned  against  the  edge  of  the 
cotyledons. 

•  Lea»e$  tiaiple  and  entire.    Corolla  appearing  as  ifptgtiUonaeeout. 

6i.  GBBCIS.  Trees,  with  rounded  heart-shaped  leaves,  minute,  early,  deciduous  stipules, 
and  small  but  handsome  red-purple  flowers  In  umbel-like  dusters  on  old  wood,  earlier 
«haa  the  leaves,  rather  add  to  the  taste.  Calyx  short,  6-toothed.  Petals  6,  the  one 
answering  to  the  standard  smaller  than  the  wing-petals  and  covered  by  them ;  the 
ked-petals  larger,  eonnivlng  but  distinct  Stamens  10,  declining  with  the  style. 
Pod  linear-obloDg,  flat,  thin,  several-seeded,  one  edge  wing-margined. 

•  •  Zeopes  simply  abruptly  pinnate.    Calyx  and  corolla  almost  regular. 

Ml  GASSIA.  Flowers  in  ours  yellow.  Calyx  of  b  nearly  separate  sepals.  Petals  6, 
spreading,  unequal  (the  lower  larger)  or  almost  equal.  Stamens  10  or  b,  some  of  the 
upper  anthers  often  Imperlbet  or  smaller,  their  cells  opening  by  a  hole  or  ohink  at  the 
^ex.    Pod  many-seeded. 

•  •  •  Leaves,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  twice-pinnate. 

bL  CJBO&A'LPTNtk.  Trees  or  shrubs,  chiefly  tropical,  with  mostly  showy  red  or  yellow 
perfect  flowers.  Calyx  deeply  &^left.  Petals  5,  broad,  spreading,  more  or  less  un- 
equal.   Stamens  10,  declining,  along  with  the  thread-shai>ed  style.    Pod  flat. 

801  OnnfOCLADUS.  Tan,  thomless  tree,  with  large  compound  leaves,  no  stipules,  and 
dicMlons  or  polygamous,  whitish,  regular  flowers  in  corymb-like  dusters  or  short 
rsoemes  terminating  the  branches  of  the  season.  Calyx  tubular  below,  and  with  6 
spreading  lobes,  the  throat  bearing  b  oblong  petals  and  10  short  stamens,  those  of  the 
ftrtfle  flowers  generally  Imperlbet    Pod  oblong,  flat,  very  hard,  tardfly  opening,  with 
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A  Utile  palp  or  sweetUh  matter  Inalde,  oontainiog  1^  or  aerml  bo^ge  and  thkk  haitl 
seeds  (over  |'  In  diameter) ;  the  fleshy  ootyledoos  remaining  nndecgroand  la  germi- 
nation. 
56.  6LEDITSCHIA.  Thorny  trees,  with  abruptly  twioe-plnnate  or  some  of  them  once- 
pinnate  leaves,  the  leaflets  often  crenate-toothed,  inconspieaons  stipales,  and  small, 
greenish,  polygamoas  flowers  in  narrow  racemes.  Calyx  S-5^eft,  the  lobes  aad  the 
8-A  nearly  similar  petals  narrow  and  spreading.  Stamens  8-10.  Pod  flat,  very  tar- 
dily opening,  often  with  some  sweetish  matter  around  the  1-eeveral  flat  seeda. 
Cotyledons  thin. 

ni.  MIMOSA  SXJBFAMILY.  Flowers  perfectly  regu- 
lar,  small,  crowded  in  heads  or  spikes ;  both  calyx  and  corolla 
valvate  in  the  bud ;  and  the  4  or  5  sepals  usually,  and  petals  fre- 
quently, united  more  or  less  below  into  a  tube  or  cup.  Stamens 
4,  5,  or  more,  often  very  many,  usually  more  conspicuous  than 
the  corolla  and  brightly  colored,  the  long  capillary  filaments 
inserted  on  the  receptacle  or  base  of  the  borolla.  Embryo  of 
the  seed  straight.  Leaves  aMost  always  twice-pinnate  and  with 
dmall  leaflets,  or  apparently  simple  and  parallel-veined  when 
they  have  phyllodia  (Lessons,  p.  61)  in  place  of  true  leaves. 
The  foliage  and  the  pods  only  show  the  leguminous  character. 

•  stamens  once  or  twice  as  matif  at  the  petaUt  4-10.    Our$  herbs  or  nearly  so,  with 
rose-colored  or  whitish  flowers,  and  leaves  <^manjf  email  let^ets. 

6T.  MIMOSA.  Calyx  commonly  mlnnte  or  inoonspicnoas.  Corolla  of  4  or  5  more  or  lesa 
united  petals.  Pod  flat,  oblong,  or  linear ;  when  ripe  the  valves  fall  out  of  a  per- 
sistent, slender  margin  or  frame,  and  also  nsually  break  up  into  one-seeded  J<4nts. 

66.  80HRANKIA.  Calyx  minnte.  Corolla  fhnnel-form,  the  6  petals  being  nnlled  up  to 
the  middle.  Stamens  10.  Pod  roogh-prickly  all  over,  long  and  narrow,  splitting 
lengthwise  when  ripe  into  4  parts. 

60.  DESMANTHUS.  Calyx  5-toothed.  Corolla  of  6  separate  petals.  Stamena  6  or  lOi 
Pod  flat,  smooth,  linear  or  oblong,  2-valved,  no  persistent  margin. 

•  •  Stamens  numerous,  or  more  than  10.    Ours  all  shrubs  or  trees. 

60.  ALBIZZIA.    Flowers  yellow  or  rose-color  to  nearly  white ;  the  long  stamens  mooa- 

delphous  at  the  base.    Corolla  ftinnel-form,  the  6  petals  united  beyond  the  middle. 
Pod  flat  and  thin,  broadly  linear,  not  opening  elastlcally.    Leaves  twice  pinnate. 

61.  ACACIA.    Flowers  yellow  or  straw-color ;  the  stamens  separate  and  very  nttmerona. 

Corolla  of  4  or  5  separate  or  partly  nnited  small  petals.    Pod  various. 

1.  CHORIZEMA.  (Greek,  of  no  application.)  3/  Greenhouse  plants 
from  Australia. 

C.  ilicifbUum^  Labill.  Hollt-lsavbd  C.  Bushy,  with  lance-oblong 
leaves  cut  into  strong  spiny  teeth  or  lobes,  and  racemes  of  small  copper- 
colored  flowers,  the  wings  redder. 

C.  vdrtum^  Benth.  Leaves  round-cordate,  nearly  sessile,  spiny  •toothed 
or  entire  ;  flowers  yellow  and  red. 

2.  BAPTISIA,  FALSE  IKDIGO.  (Greek :  dye,  some  species  yielding 
a  poor  sort  of  indigo.)  Foliage  of  most  species  taming  blackish  in 
drying ;  nearly  all  grow  in  sandy  or  gravelly  dry  soil ;  flowers  spring 
and  early  summer.    21 
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•  FUnoen  yellow;  leaves  $imple,  perfoliaU. 

B.  perfoliita,  R.  Br.  Low  and  spreading,  smooth  and  glaocoas; 
leaves  roand-ovate ;  flowers  single,  small,  axillary  ;  pod  small  and  glob- 
ular.   Carolina  and  Georgia. 

•  •  Flowen  yellow ;  leai^ee  compound^  of  3  leafieU. 

B.  tinctdiia,  R.  Br.  Wild  Ln>ioo.  Pale  or  glaucous,  smooth,  bushy, 
8^  high ;  i>etiole  very  short ;  leaflets  small,  wedge-obovate ;  stipules  minute, 
deciduouH ;  racemes  few-flowered,  terminating  the  branches ;  pods  small, 
globular.     Common. 

B.  villdsa,  Ell.  Minutely  downy,  stout  stems,  2°  high ;  leaflets  spatu- 
late-oblong  or  wedge-obovate,  becoming  smooth  above;  petiole  very 
short ;  stipules  more  or  less  persistent ;  many-flowered  racemes  of  large 
flowers  on  slender  i)edicels ;  pod  minutely  downy,  oblong,  taper-pointed. 
Ya.  to  N.  C.  and  Ark. 

B.  lanooolita,  £11.  Downy  when  young;  leaflets  thickish,  blunt, 
lanceolate  to  obovate,  very  short ;  petiole  spreading ;  stipules  small, 
deciduous ;  flowers  raUier  large,  solitary  in  the  axils  and  in  short  terminal 
racemes;  pod  globular,  slender-pointed.     Common  S.  and  S.  W. 

•  •  •  Flowers  white,  or  cream-color;  leaves  all  of  S  wedge-obovate  to  o6- 

lanceolate  leq/lets;  flowers  in  long  terminal  racemes. 

B.  leaoophsba,  Nutt.  Low  and  spreading,  1^  high,  soft-hairy ;  bracts 
and  stipules  persistent,  large  and  leaf-like  ;  racemes  reclined,  one-sided ; 
flowers  on  slender  pedicels,  cream-colored,  large  (1'  long) ;  pods  hoary, 
ovate.    Open  woods,  W  and  S. 

B.  lenctotha,  Torr.  &  Gray.  Smooth  and  glaucous,  stout,  3^-^^  high ; 
branches  spreading ;  petioles  rather  short ;  lanceolate  stipules  and  bracts 
deciduous ;  racemes  erect,  long ;  flowers  large  (1'  long);  pods  oval-oblong, 
2'  long,  raised  on  a  stalk  fuUy  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx.  Alluvial 
soil,  from  Ont.  W.  and  S. 

B.  tiba,  R.  Br.  Smooth,  2^-3^  high ;  branches  slender,  widely  spread- 
ing ;  petioles  slender ;  stipules  and  bracts  minute,  deciduous ;  racemes 
loose,  erect,  or  spreading,  long-peduncled ;  flowers  small  ()'-}'  long); 
pods  cylindricaL    S.  Ind.  and  Mo.  to  La.  and  E. 

«  «  •  •  Flowers  indigo-blue  ;  leaves  of  3  le(0lets,  as  in  the  foregoing, 

B.  amtrjQis,  R.  Br.  Smooth  and  stout,  pale,  erect,  2^-6^  high ;  lance- 
olate and  rather  persistent  stipules  as  long  as  the  short  petiole ;  racemes 
erect ;  flowers  nearly  1'  long,  on  short  pedicels ;  pods  oval-oblong,  2 '-3' 
long,  on  a  stalk  as  long  as  the  calyx.    Fa.  to  Ga.  and  W.  to  Mo.;  also  cult. 

3.  THBRMOPSZS.    (Greek:  resembling  the  Lupine.)    % 

•  Stipules  prominently  shorter  than  the  long  petioles  ;  pod  sessile, 

T.  CaroUniiLDa,  Curtis.  Stem  smooth,  3^-^°  high,  simple;  leaflets 
obovate-oblong,  silky  beneath ;  stipules  ovate  or  oblong,  clasping ;  racemes 
6^-12'  long,  villous,  erect,  many-flowered;  pods  oblong-linear,  erect. 
Mts.  of  N.  C. ;  and  cult. 

•  •  Stipules  nearly  equaling  or  longer  than  the  short  petioles  ;  pod  stalked, 

T.  m61U8,  Curtis.  Downy,  1^-2^  hl<;h ;  branches  spreading  ;  leaflets 
8  obovate-oblong ;  stipules  oblong-ovate,  leaflike,  some  as  long  as  the 
petioles;  long,  narrow-linear,  spreading  pods;  flowers  spring.  Open 
woods  from  S.  Va.,  S. 


YELLOW  WOOD.    (Greek :  branches  brittle.) 

C,  tinotMa,  Raf.    Wood  light  yellow ;  bark  close,  like  that  of  Beech ; 
leaTea  of  7-11  parallel-veined  oral  or  ovate  leaflets  (3'-4'  long  and  smooth, 
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M  is  the  whole  plant) ;  panicles  terminating  the  branchlets  of  the  aeaacm, 
ample  hanging  (1^  or  more  long) ;  flowers  delicately  fragrant,  cream- 
white.    May  to  June.    Much  planted.    Still  often  known  in  gardens  as 

YlBGfLIA  LtTBA. 

5.  80PH0RA.    (An  ancient  name  of  an  allied  plant.) 

5.  JapSnica,  Linn.  Japan  S.  Tree  20^-50^  high  ;  bark  greenish  ;  leaf- 
lets 11-13,  oval  or  oblong  acute,  smooth ;  panicles  loose,  terminating  the 
branches  at  the  end  of  summer ;  flowers  cream-white ;  fruit  a  string  of 
fleshy,  1-seeded  joints.    China. 

6.  CROTALARIA,  RATTLEBOX.  (Greek :  a  rattle,  the  seeds  rat- 
tling in  the  inflated  pod.)  Native,  In  sandy  soil;  flowers  yellow,  in 
summer. 

C.  sagitt^dls,  Linn.  Low,  3'-^'  high,  branching,  beset  with  rosty- 
colored  spreading  hairs ;  leaves  nearly  sessile,  oval  or  lance-oblong ;  pedun- 
cles 2-3-flowered.    ®    N.  and  S. 

C.  ov^QIb,  Pursh.  Spreading,  rough  with  appressed  hairs;  leaves 
short-petioled,  oval,  oblong,  or  lanceolate,  hairy ;  peduncle  with  3-6  aoaU 
tered  flowers.    71    S. 

C.  Ptirshii,  DC.  Stems  erect,  rough-hairy;  leaves  smooth  above, 
oblong  or  linear ;  racemes  6'-12'  long,  5-10-flowered.    S.    7/, 

7.  QENISTA,   WOAD-WAXEN,  WHIN.     (Celtic :  liUle  bush,) 

0,  tinctdria,  Linn.     Dyer*s  W.  or  Gbbbnwesd.     Low  and  under- 

shrubby,  not  thorny ;  leaves  lanceolate ;  flowers  bright  yellow,  rather 
small,  somewhat  racemed  at  the  end  of  the  striate-angled  green  branches, 
in  early  summer.    Nat.  from  Eu.  in  sterile  soil,  N.  Y.  and  Mass. 

a   UIiEZ,  FURZE.  GORSE,   WHIN.     (An  old  Latin  name.)   Cult 

U,  EuropdBuSj  Linn.  2^-6^  high ;  spines  l'~2'  long ;  bracts  large, 
ovate ;  calyx  yellow,  with  black,  spreading  hairs,  its  teeth  minute ; 
flowers  odorous.    Eu. 

U,  ndnua,  Smith.  Dwarf  F.  1^-3^  high;  spines  shorter;  braota 
minute ;  calyx  with  appressed  hairs,  its  teeth  Umceolate.    W.  Bo. 

9.  CYTIBUB.    (Ancient  Roman  name  of  some  plant) 

«  Hardy  shrubs. 

C,  seopitrius.  Link.  Scotch  Bboom.  3^-6^  high,  smooth,  with  long 
and  tough,  erect,  angled,  and  green  branches ;  leaves  small,  the  lower 
short-petioled  and  with  leaflets  3,  obovate,  or  the* upper  of  a  single  sessile 
leaflet,  and  large  and  showy  golden-yellow  flowers  on  slender  pedicels  in 
the  Bjdla ;  calyx  with  2  short  and  broad  lips ;  style  and  stamens  slender, 
held  in  the  keel,  but  disengaged  and  suddenly  starting  upward  when 
touched  (as  when  bees  alight  on  the  deflexed  keel),  the  style  coiling 
spirally ;  pod  hairy  on  the  edges.  Barely  hardy  N. ;  running  wild  in 
Va.  and  S. ;  flowers  early  summer.    Eu. 

C.  eapitdtus,  Jacq.  2^-4^  high ;  branches  erect-spreading,  strict,  rough- 
hairy  ;  leaves  villous ;  flowers  yellow,  numerous,  crowded  in  terminal 

headlike  umbels.     Eu.  n       i.  r-.  v 

•  •  Oreen?touse  shr%u>s. 

C.  CanariSnaiSj  Steud.  A  shrub  with  crowded,  slender,  soft-hairy 
leaves  and  leaflets  3,  very  small,  obovate ;  flowers  small,  yellow,  sweet* 
scented,  in  elongated  racemes  in  late  winter.  Canary  Islanda ;  colt,  in 
conservatories. 
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C.  raeemdaua,  Hort.  Froin  Teneriffe ;  has  flowers  more  spicate,  and 
oblong-spatalate  leaflets  3-4  times  larger  than  the  last. 

10.  laABURNUM.     (Ancient  Latin  name.) 

L  wulgare^  Gris.  Laburnum,  Golden  Chain,  or  Beam  Tree.  A  low 
tree  with  smooth  green  bark ;  leaves  slender- petioled ;  leaflets  3,  oblong 
(2'-3'  long),  pubescent  beneath ;  flowers  showy,  golden-yellow,  hanging 
in  long  racemes,  in  late  spring ;  pods  hairy,  with  one  thicker  edge,  but 
not  winged.    £u.    Several  cult,  forms. 

11.  IiUPINUS,  LUPINE.     (Latin :  lupusy  a  wolf,  because  Lupines 
were  thought  to  devour  the  fertility  of  the  soil.) 

*  PerenniaU, 

L.  per^nniB,  Linn.  Wild  L.  Somewhat  hairy ;  stem  erect,  l^-lj® 
high ;  leaflets  7-11,  spatulate  oblong  or  oblanceolate,  green  ;  raceme  long ; 
flowers  of  showy  purplish  blue  (rarely  pale),  in  late  spring.  N.  £ng.  to 
Minn,  and  S. 

L,  polyphyllus,  Lindl.  Mant-leaved  L.  3°-4°  high,  rather  hairy ; 
leaflets  18-15,  lanceolate  or  oblanceolate ;  raceme  very  long,  dense ; 
flowers  blue,  sometimes  purple,  variegated,  or  even  white,  in  June.  Ore. 
and  Cal. ;  the  principal  hardy  perennial  species  of  the  guxiens. 

«  •  AnnualSy  or  cult,  as  annuals, 

•*-  Ovules  only  2  ;  leaflets  usually  9. 

L.  m/erocdrpua,  Sims.  l°-2°  high,  sparsely  hairy ;  flowers  yellow  to 
(rarely)  white  or  pink,  forming  distinct  and  separate  whorls  v^  the  long 
raceme.    Cal. 

•«-  -*-  Ovules  4r-S ;  leaflets  usually  fetoer  (6-9). 

♦*  Flowers  normally  blue;  stems  dwarf  (1°  or  less). 

L  affinht  Agardh.  Short-hairy ;  leaflets  5-7,  rather  smooth  above, 
broadly  wedge-obovate,  obtuse,  or  emarginate ;  bracts  short ;  flowers 
whorled  in  the  raceme,  deep  blue.    Cal. 

L  nitnus,  Dougl.  Dwarf  L.  Long-hairy ;  leaflets  linear  to  oblance- 
olate, usually  acute,  pubescent  both  sides;  bracts  exceeding  calyx; 
flowers  bluish-purple.    Cal. 

•w-  -tH.  Flowers  blue^  white^  or  rose-^olor;  stems  tall  (2°  or  more), 

L  mutdbf/iSj  Sweet.  Cult,  from  S.  Am. ;  tall,  very  smooth  through- 
out; leaflets  blunt,  about  9,  narrow-oblong;  flowers  very  large,  sweet- 
scented,  violet-purple  (or  a  white  variety),  with  yellow  and  a  little  red  on 
the  standard. 

L  hirsdtua,  Linn.  Cult,  in  old  gardens,  from  £u.  Clothed  wit:h  soft 
white  hairs ;  leaflets  spatulate-oblong ;  flowers  in  loose  whorls  in  the 
raceme,  blue,  with  rose-color  and  white  varieties ;  pods  very  hairy. 

4.*.  4-1.  ++  Flowers  yellow. 

L  /liteuSt  Linn.  Yellow  L.,  of  the  gardens,  from  Eu.,  silky-hairy, 
lather  low ;  flowers  in  whorls,  crowded  in  a  dense  spike. 

12.  BIBLILOTUS,  MELILOT,  SWEET  CLOVER.  (Greek:  ?u>nev, 
Lotus.)  Foliage  sweet-scented,  especially  in  dicing.  Natives  of  the 
Old  World,  running  wild  in  waste  or  cultivated  ground;  flo^M»  all 
summer.     ®  (D 
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K,  dtbot  Lam.  White  M.,  Bokhara  or  Tsbb  Clotbr.  8^-<)^hlgh, 
branching;  leaflets  obovate  or  oblong,  truncately  notched  at  the  end; 
white  flowers  in  loose  racemes.  Has  been  calt.  for  green  fodder,  and 
now  as  a  ^^  bee  plant.^' 

M,  omc/ndh'8,  Willd.  Yellow  M.  29-39  high,  with  merely  blunt 
leaflets  and  yellow  flowers. 

13.  MEDICAGK),  MEDICK.  (The  name  of  Lucerne,  because  it  came 
to  the  Greeks  from  Media. )  All  natives  of  the  Old  World ;  a  few  have 
run  wild  here.    Flowers  all  summer. 

•  Flowers  violeti[>urple  or  bluish,     71 

ft.  aatha,  Linn.  Lucerne,  Alfalfa.  Cultivated  for  green  fodder, 
especially  S. ;  stems  erect,  1^-2°  high,  from  a  long,  deep  root ;  leaflets 
obovate-oblong ;  racemes  oblong ;  pod  several-seeded,  linear,  coiled  about 

2  turns.  ^  ^  Flowers  yellow.    ©  ® 

4f.  fupuHna,  Linn.  Black  Medick,  Nonesuch.  Low,  spreading, 
downy,  with  wedge-obovate  leaflets,  roundish  or  at  length  oblong  heads 
or  spikes  of  small  flowers,  and  little  kidney-shaped,  1 -seeded  pods  turning 
black  when  ripe.     Waste  places. 

4f.  maeu/dta,  Willd.  Spotted  M.  Spreading  or  trailing;  somewhat 
pubescent  leaflets,  broadly  inversely  heart-shaped,  marked  with  a  dark 
spot ;  peduncles  3-5-flowered ;  pod  flat,  compactly  coiled  three  or  more 
turns,  its  thickish  edge  beset  with  a  double  row  of  curved  prickles.  Waste 
places,  N.  Eng. 

4f.  denticulhta^  Willd.  Like  the  last,  but  nearly  glabrous ;  pod  loosely 
coUed,  deeply  reticulated,  with  a  sharp  edge.     Same  range. 

14.  TRIFOLinM,  CLOVER,  TREFOIL.   (Latin  name :  ^ree  lea/t«te.) 

•  Flowers  sessile  in  dense  heads ;  corolla  tubular^  withering  away  c^fter 

flowering. 

<•-  Calyz4eeth  silky-plumose,  longer  than  whitish  corolla.    ® 

r  arySnaSi  Linn.  Rabbit  Foot  or  Stone  C.  Erect,  6M0'  high,  silk- 
downy,  especially  the  oblong  or  at  length  cylindrical  grayish  heads  or 
spikes ;  leaflets  narrow.     Eu. 

-•-  t-  Calyx  scarcely  hairy  except  a  bearded  ring  in  throat ;  shorter  than 
rose-purple,  long-tabular  corolla ;  flowers  sweet-scented,  in  summer.  21 

r.  praHnae,  Linn.  Red  C.  Stt^ms  ascending ;  leaflets  obovate  or  oval, 
often  notched  at  the  end  and  with  a  pale  spot  on  the  face  ;  head  closely 
surrounded  by  the  uppermost  loaves.   Eu.    Extensively  cult,  in  meadows. 

T.  medium,  Linn.  Zigzag  C,  Mammoth  C.  Like  the  last,  but  stem 
zigzag ;  leaves  oblong,  entire,  spotless ;  head  usually  stalked.  Eu.  Dry 
hills.  Nova  Scotia  to  E.  Mass. 

•  •  Flowers  short-pediceled  (reflexed  when  old),  persistent  and  turning 
brownish  in  round  umbels  or  heads,,  on  slender  naked  peduncles  ;  corolla 
white,  rose-color  or  red. 

T.  refl^xom,  Linn.  Buffalo  C.  Wild  S.  and  especially  W. ;  some- 
what downy  ;  stems  ascending,  6'-12'  high  ;  leaflets  obovate-oblong,  finely 
toothed  ;  heads  and  rose-red  and  whitish  flowers  fully  as  large  as  in  Red 
Clover ;  calyx-teeth  hairy  ;  pods  3-5-8eeded.    (J)  (g) 

T.  Btolonfferum,  Muhl.  Running  Buffalo  C.  Smooth;  some  of  the 
stems  forming  lonj;  runnei-s ;  leaflets  broadly  obovato  or  obconlate  ;  flowers 
white,  barely  tinged  with  purple ;  pods  2-seeded.  21  Prairies  and  oak- 
openiixgs,  W. 
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T.  CaroUnlftmim,  Mlchz.  Cabolxna  C.  Fields  and  pastures  8. ;  a 
little  downy,  spreading  in  tofts  6M0'  high;  leaflets  small;  stipules 
broad ;  heads  small ;  corolla  purplish,  hardly  longer  than  the  lanceolate 
calyx-teeth.     71 

T.  ripens,  Linn.  White  C.  Smooth ;  stems  creeping;  leaflets obcor- 
date ;  petioles  and  peduncles  long  and  slender ;  stipules  narrow ;  heads 
loose,  umbel-like ;  white  corolla  much  longer  than  the  slender  calyx-teeth. 
Fields,  ^etc.,  everywhere,     y.    This  is  the  Shamrock  of  Lrehmd. 

r.  hybriduniy  Linn.  Alsike  C.  Like  the  last,  but  the  taller  stems 
erect  or  ascending,  not  rooting  at  nodes ;  flowers  rose-tinged.  Becoming 
common.    Eu.     % 

T.  incarndtunif  Linn.  Crimson  C.  Hairy,  stem  erect,  1^-2^  high ; 
lea^ets  obovate  or  nearly  round ;  stipules  broad,  with  broad  leafy  tips ; 
flowers  crimson,  scarlet,  or  (rarely)  cream-color,  i'  long ;  heads  stalked, 
terminal,  ovoid,  at  length  cylindric.    Grown  in  Middle  States  and  S.    (f) 

«  •  •  Flowers  shorPpediceled  (reflexed  wJien  old),  in  round  headSy  pro- 
duced through  late  summer  and  autumn;  corolla  yelloWt  turning  chesP- 
nut-brown,  dry  and  papery  toith  age.    ® 

r  agri^ium,  Linn.  Yellow  C,  Hop  C.  '  Smoothish,  6'-12'  high ; 
leaflets  obovate-oblong,  all  nearly  sessile  on  the  end  of  the  petiole ;  stip- 
ules narrow,  cohering  with  petiole  half  its  length.    Eu.    Eastward. 

r.  procdmhena,  Linn.  Low  Hop  C.  S'-C'  high,  spreading,  rather 
downy  ;  leaflets  wedge-obovate,  notched  at  the  end,  the  lateral  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  other ;  stipules  ovate,  short.    Eu.    Common. 

15.  PETAI/>8TEMON,  PRAIRIE  CLOVER.  (Qreek:  petal,  sta- 
men.) In  prairies,  pine  barrens,  etc.  W.  and  8.;  flowexB  never 
yellow,  in  terminal  spikes ;  summer.    Tf, 

•  Leaflets  6-9 ;  spikes  long-peduneled. 

P.  irioUceiis,  Michx.  Smoothish,  1^-2^  high ;  leaflets  mostly  6, 
narrow-linear ;  spikes  globose-ovate,  oblong-cylindric  with  age ;  flovrers 
rose-purple ;  calyx  silky,  hoary.     Prairies  W. 

P.  c^didns,  MicHx.  Smooth,  29S°  high ;  leaflets  7-0,  lanceolate  or 
linear-oblong;    spikes  oblong,  cylindric  with  age;  bracts  awl-pointed. 

Prairies  W. 

«  •  Lec^ets  13-29 ;  spikes  short  peduncled. 

P.  ylUdBas,  Nutt.  Soft,  downy,  or  silky  all  over;  leaflets  13-17, 
linear  or  oblong ;  spikes  cylindric ;  corolla  rose-color.    Wis.  and  W. 

P.  lolidsoB,  Gray.  Smooth;  leaflets  16-29,  linear-oblong;  spikes 
cylindric ;  corolla  rose-color.    HI.,  Tenn. 

16.  DAZaBA.    (For  an  English  botanist,  Sar.iuel  Dale.) 

D.  alopecnrc^deB,  Willd.  Stem  erect,  1^-2^  high ;  leaves  smooth,  of 
many  linear-oblong  leaflets ;  flowers  whitish,  small,  in  a  dense  silky  spike 
in  summer.    ®    Alluvial  soil,  Ala.,  far  K.  W. 

17.  AMORPHA,  FALSE  INDIGO.  (Greek:  toan(fn^/orm, from  the 
absence  of   4  of  the  petals.)     Leaflets  usually  with  little  stipels. 

Flowers  summer.    ^  podsVseeded;  leaflets  small. 

A.  can^acens,  Nutt.  Lead  Plant.  1^-3^  high,  hoary  with  soft 
down;  leaves  sessile,  of  29-51  elliptical  leaflets,  smoothish  above  when 
old;  flowers  violet-purple  in  late  summer.  Prairies  and  rocky  banks, 
W.  and  S.  W. 
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A.  herbioea,  Walt.  In  pine  barrens,  N.  C.  to  Fla.  and  W.,  ig  pubes- 
cent or  glabrous,  with  15-36  rigid,  oblong,  dotted  leaflets,  and  spicate, 
solitary,  or  panicled  racemes  of  blue  or  white  flowers ;  shrub  2^-4^,  with 
purple  branches. 

•  •  Pod8  2- seeded;  leaflets  larger^  scattered, 

A.  fmticbsa,  Linn.  Ealsk  Indigo.  A  tall  or  middle-sized  shrub, 
smoothish  ;  leaves  petioled,  of  15-26  oval  or  oblong  leaflets  ;  flowers  vio- 
let or  purple  in  early  summer.  River  banks,  Penn.  S.  and  W. ;  also 
cult. 

18.  PBOHATiTIA.  (Greek:  scurfy,  from  the  roughish  dots  or  glands.) 
Flowers  early  summer,  violet,  bluish,  or  almost  white.     '^ 

•  Leaves  pinnately  ^foliolate^  or  the  uppermost  of  a  single  leafleL 

P.  OndbrychlA,  Nutt.  8^-^°  high,  erect,  nearly  smooth;  leaflets 
lance-ovate,  taper-pointed ;  stipules  and  bracts  awl-shaped ;  flowers  in 
short  peduncled  racemes  S'-O'  long;  pods  rough  and  wrinkled.  River 
banks,  O.  to  111.,  S.  and  £. 

P.  melilotc^deB,  Michl.  Dry  places,  W.  and  S.  l°-2o  high,  erect, 
somewhat  pubescent,  slender  ;  leaflets  lanceolate  or  lance-oblong  ;  stip- 
ules awl-shaped ;  flowers  in  oblong  spikes,  long-peduncled  ;  pods  strongly 
wrinkled. 

»  »  Leaves  palmately  ^-S-foliolate ;  root  not  tuberous. 

P.  tenuiil6ra,  Fursh.  Bushy-branched,  slender,  2^-A^  hin;h.  somewhat 
hoary  when  young ;  leaflets  linear  or  obovate-obloug,  much  dotted ;  flowers 
(2"-3"  long)  in  loose  racemes  ;  pods  glandular-roughened.  Prairies,  111.,  W. 

P.  argophylla,  Pursh.  Widely  branched,  l°-3°  high,  silvery  white  all 
over  with  silky  hairs ;  leaflets  elliptic-lanceolate  ;  spikes  interrupted. 
Prairies,  Wis.,  W. 

•  •  «  Leaves  palmately  b-foliolate  ;  root  tuberous. 

P.  escul^nta,  Pursh.  Pommb  Blanche.  Low  and  stout.  5'-15'  high, 
roughish  hairy  ;  root  turnip-shaped,  mealy,  edible ;  leaflets  6,  lance-oblong 
or  obovate  ;  spike  dense,  oblong ;  flowers  h'  long;  pod  hairy,  pointed. 

19.  TEPHROSIA,  HOARY  PEA.     (Greek:   hoary.)     Native  plants 

of  dry,  sandy,  or  barren  soil,  chiefly  S. ;  flowers  summer. 

«  Stems  erects  simple ^  very  leafy  up  to  the  terminal^  oblong^  dense,  raceme  or 

panicle. 

T.  Virginlina,  Pers.  Goat's  Rie,  Catgut,  from  the  very  tough, 
long  and  slender  roots.  White,  silky-downy  ;  stem  erect,  simple,  l°-2° 
high  ;  leaflets  17-29  linear-oblong ;  flowers  large  and  numerous,  yellowish- 
white  with  purple  ;  pods  downy.     Common  N.  and  S. 

»  ♦  Sterna  branching,  often  spreading  or  decumbent;  leaves  scattered; 
racemps  opposite  the  leaves,  long-peduncled ;  flowers  fevser  and  smaller; 
pubescence  mostly  yellowish  or  rusty. 

T.  spicita,  Torr.  &  Gray.  l°-20  high,  loosely  soft-bairy ;  leaflets 
9-15,  wedge  oblong  or  obovate  ;  flowers  0-10,  rather  large,  scattered, 
white  and  purple,  in  a  raceme  or  spike.     Del.  S. 

T.  hispidula,  Pers.  Low,  closely  pubescent  or  smoothish ;  leaflets 
11-15,  oblong,  small,  the  lowest  pair  above  the  base  of  the  petiole ; 
flowers  2-4,  small,  reddi8h-puri)le.     Va.  S. 

T.  chrysophylla,  Pursh.  Nearly  prostrate  ;  leaflets  6-7,  wedge-obo- 
vate,  smooth  above  and  yellowish  silky  beneath,  the  lowest  pair  close  to 
the  stem ;  flowers  as  in  the  last.     Ga.  S.  and  W. 
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20.  BESBANIA.     (Arabic:  Sesban,  a  little  altered.)    Flowen  late, 
summer. 

8.  macroc^Lrpa,  Muhl.  Tall,  smooth;  leaflets  linear-oblong;  flowers 
few,  on  a  peduncle  shorter  than  the  leaves,  corolla  yellow  with  some  red- 
dish or  purple ;  pods  linear,  narrow,  hanging,  8'-12'  long ;  seeds  many.  0 
Swamps  S. 

S.  vesiciria.  Ell.  Resembles  the  preceding  in  foliage  and  small,  yellow 
flowers,  but  has  a  broadly  oblong  turgid  pod,  only  1'  or  2'  long,  pointed, 
raised  above  the  calyx  on  a  slender  stalk,  2-seeded,  the  seeds  remaining 
inclosed  in  the  bladdery  white  lining  of  the  ix)d  when  the  outer  valves 
have  fallen.    0    Low  grounds  S. 

5.  grandiffdrOj  Poir.  A  shrub  or  tree-like  plant  of  India,  ran  wild 
in  Florida,  occasionally  cult,  for  ornament  S. ;  flowers  d'-4'  long,  white  or 
red ;  pods  slender,  hanging,  1°  or  so  long. 

21.  INDIG^FBRA,    INDIGO  PLANT.      (Name  means  producer  of 
indigo.) 

I.  tinctdria,  Linn.  This  and  the  next  furnish  much  of  the  indigo  of 
commerce,  were  cult,  for  that  purpose  S.,  and  have  run  wild  in  waste 
places;  woody  at  base,  with  7-16  oval  leaflets,  racemes  shorter  than 
the  leaves,  the  deflexed  knobby  terete  pods  curved  and  several-seeded. 

/.  i/7/7,  Linn.  Differs  mainly  in  its  flattish  and  even  pods  thickened  at 
both  edges. 

22.  ONOBRTCHIS,  SAINFOIN.     (Greek  :  oases' food.) 

0.  satha,  Lam.  Common  S.  Sparingly  cult,  from  Europe  as  a  fodder 
plant ;  herb  1^-2^  high  ;  leaflets  numerous,  oblong,  small ;  stipules  brown, 
thin,  pointc'd ;  spikes  of  light  pink  flowers  on  long  axillary  peduncles,  in 
summer  ;  pod  semicircular  bordered  with  short  prickles  or  teeth.     Jl 

23.  ASTRAQALUS,   MILK  VETCH.     (Greek:    application  uncer- 
tain.)   Very  many  native  species  west  of  the  Mississippi.     3/ 

•  Pod  turgid,  completely  or  partially  2-celled  by  the  intrusion  of  the  dorsal 

suture. 

-*-  Pod  plum-shaped^  becoming  thick  and  fleshy ^  indehiscent. 

A.  oaryocibrpus,  Ker.  Ground  Plums.  Minutely  appressed-pubes- 
cent ;  leaflets  narrow,  oblong ;  short  racemes  or  spikes  of  violet-purple 
flowers  in  spring ;  fruit  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  small  plum,  but  more 
or  less  pointed,  fleshy,  becoming  dry  and  corky,  very  thick-walled.  Com- 
mon alon<;  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  W.  and  S.  on  the  plains. 

A.  Meidc^us,  DC.  Smooth  or  with  looser  hairs ;  leaflets  roundish  or 
oblon?  ;  corolla  cream-color,  bluish  only  at  tip ;  fruit  globular,  pointless. 
Prairies,  111.  to  Kan.  and  S. 

-•-  -^  Pod  dry,  coriaceous,  cartilaginous,  or  membranous,  dehiscent. 

'*•*  Pod  completely  2-celled. 

A.  molllsahnaB,  Torr.  Stout,  decumbent,  densely  silky,  villous 
throughout  and  tomentose ;  flowers  violet ;  pod  sulcate  at  both  sutures. 
Neb.  to  Kan.  and  Tex.    A  **  loco  "  weed. 

A.  Canad^osiB,  Linn.  Tall,  erect,  1^-4^  high,  slightly  pubescent ; 
flowers  greenish  cream-colored,  in  summer  ;  pods  oblong,  terete,  scarcely 
sulcate.    River  banks,  common. 

A.  gibber,  Michx.  Pine  barrens,  N.  C.  to  Fla. ;  tall,  nearly  smooth  ; 
leaflets  15-25,  oblong-linear,  pubescent  beneath ;  spikes  loose,  longer  than 
the  leaves,  with  white  flowers  ;  pod  oblong  and  curved,  flattened  edgewise. 

OBAT*8  p.  F.  *  O.  BOT.  — 9 
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•M.  ^  Pod  not  completely  %-eelled. 

A.  dlsttfrtOB,  Torr.  &  Gray.  Low,  diffuse, , nearly  smooth;  leaflets 
oblong,  eniarginate ;  flowers  pale  purple ;  pod  curved,  thick-coriaceous. 
111.  to  Iowa  and  S.  to  Tex. 

•  •  Pod  l-ixlled,  neither  suture  intrusive^  or  the  ventral  more  than  dorsal. 

A.  Co6pezl,  Gray.  Gravelly  shores  N.  and  W. ;  resembles  the  fore- 
going, but  smoother ;  1^-2^  high,  with  small  white  flowers  in  a  short  spike, 
and  inflated  ovoid  pods  about  1'  long,  thin-walled,  and  not  divided  inter- 
nally ;  flowers  in  early  summer. 

24.  ROBINIA,  LOCUST  TREE.  (For  two  early  French  botanists, 
Bobin, )  Natives  of  Atlantic,  Middle,  and  Southern  States,  planted, 
and  the  common  Locust  running  wild  N.  Flowers  late  spring  and  early 
summer. 

R.  Paendacicia,  Linn.  Common  L.  or  False  Acacia.  Tree  ;  branch- 
lets  naked ;  racemes  slender  and  loose-hanging ;  flowers  fragrant,  white ; 
pods  smooth.    Used  as  a  stock  for  next  two. 

R.  viac6Ba,  Vent  Clammy  L.  Small  tree;  branches  and  stalks 
clammy ;  prickles  very  short ;  racemes  short  and  dense ;  flowers  faintly 
rose-colored ;  scentless  pods  rough,  clammy.    Very  rare  wild. 

R.  hlspida,  Linn.  Bristly  L.  or  Rose  Acacia.  Ornamental  shrub 
branches  and  stalks  bristly ;  broad  leaflets  tipped  with  a  long  bristle 
flowers  large  and  showy,  bright  rose-colored  in  close  or  loose  racemes 
pods  clammy-bristly. 

25.  CARAQANA,  PEA  TREE.  (Tartar  name.)   Planted  for  ornament 

•  Petioles  with  unarmed  tip, 

C.  arboriacens.  Lam.  Siberian  P.  Shrub  or  low  tree;  leaflets  4-6 
pairs,  ovaUoblong,  downy ;  stipules  firm  or  spinescent ;  flowers  2  or  3 
together,  yellow,  in  spring ;  pod  cylindric.    Siberia. 

C.  microphylla^  Lam.  Low  shrub ;  leaflets  ^9  pairs,  4-5  lines  long ; 
stipules  thorny  ;  flowers  solitary  or  in  pairs  ;  pod  small,  compressed.  Asia. 

•  •  Petioles  with  spiny  tips. 

C.  Cham/itgu,  Lam.  Chinese  P.  A  low  or  spreading  shrub ;  has  2 
rather  distant  pairs  of  smooth,  oval,  or  obovate  leaflets ;  stipules  spiny. 
China  and  Japan. 

C.  frutSseens,  DC.  Low  shrub ;  leaflets  2  pairs,  obovate,  crowded  at 
the  summit  of  the  petiole  ;  stipules  soft.    Siberia  to  Japan. 

26.  COLUTEA,   BLADDER  SENNA.     (Derivation  obscure.) 

C.  arbor4scen8,  Linn.  Common  B.  Leaflets  7-11,  oval  and  rather 
truncate ;  racemes  of  5-10  yellow  flowers,  in  summer ;  pods  large,  very 
thin-walled,  closed.     Eu. 

27.  'WT8TARIA.  (For  Prof.  Wistar  of  Phila.)  Very  ornamental 
woody  twiners ;  flowers  spring. 

"W.  fmt^Bcens,  Poir.  American  W.  Soft-downy  when  young ;  leaflets 
0-15,  lance-ovate  ;  raceme  of  showy  blue-purple  flowers,  dense ;  calyx 
narrowish,  wings  with  one  short  and  one  very  long  appendage  at  the  base 
of  the  blade ;  ovary  smooth.    Along  streams  W.  and  S.,  and  cult. 

W,  ChfnSnsis,  DC.  Chinese  W.  A  very  fast-growing  climber  (sometimes 
20^  in  a  season)  ;  racemes  long,  pendant ;  wings  appendaged  on  one  side 
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only.  Flowers  bine.  Often  flowering  twice  in  the  seaaon.  There  are 
white  and  double-flowered  and  variegated-leaved  varieties  and  some  with 
racemes  2^-3^  long.     Barely  hardy  in  New  England.    China  or  Japan. 

28.  8TTL08ANTHBS.  (Greek:  column, Jlawer,  from  the  stalk-like 
calyz-tabe.) 

8.  elAtior,  Swartz.  Iiow,  inconspicuous,  tufted  herb;  stems  wiry, 
downy  on  one  side ;  leaflets  lanceolate,  strongly  straight-veined ;  flowers 
orange-yellow,  small,  in  little  clusters  or  heads,  in  late  summer.  Pine 
barrens  from  L.  I.  to  Fla.  and  Ind.,  S.  W. 

29.  ZiB£U>EDBZA,  BUSH  CLOVER.  (For  Letpedee,  a  Spanish  gov- 
ernor of  Florida.)  Mostly  homely  plants  in  sandy  or  sterile  soil ;  flowers 
late  summer  and  autumn. 

•  StijnUes  and  bracts  minute;  natives  (except  one).    H 

-•-  Flowers  of  two  sorts,  the  larger  violet-purple,  scattered  or  in  open  pani- 
cles  or  clusters,  slender-peduncled,  seldom  fruitful;  the  fertile  ones 
mostly  without  petals^  intermixed  or  in  smaU  sessile  clusters;  pod 
generally  exserted. 

L.  proctbnbenB,  Michz.  Slender  or  trailing,  minutely  hairy  or  soft- 
downy  ;  leaflets  oval  or  oblong ;  peduncles  slender  and  few-flowered. 
Common. 

L.  vloldcea,  Pers.  Bushy-branching,  erect  or  spreading,  sparsely 
leafy ;  leaflets  thin,  broadly  oval  or  oblong,  flnely  appressed-pubescent 
beneath ;  peduncles  slender,  loosely  few-flowered.    Common. 

la.  reticulata,  Pers.  Erect,  densely  leafy  ;  leaflets  thickish,  linear  to 
linear-oblong ;  flowers  clustered  on  peduncles,  much  shorter  than  the 
leaves ;  pods  acute.    Mass.  to  Minn,  and  S. 

la.  Stilvei,  Nutt.  Stems  upright-spreading,  very  leafy,  downy  with 
spreading  hairs ;  leaflets  mostly  oval  or  roundish,  silky  or  white- woolly 
beneath  ;  pods  acuminate.    Mass.  to  Mich,  and  S. 

i..  Siebd/diy  Miq.  (or  Db8m6dium  pendulifl6rum).  A  recent  Japanese 
garden  plant,  is  a  shrub-like  herb  3^-6°,  with  lanceolate,  pointed  leaflets, 
smooth  above  and  appressed-pubescent  beneath,  and  axillary  racemes, 
3'-^'  long,  of  late  rose-purple  flowers  about  a  half  inch  in  lengtli.  Known 
also  as  L.  Bf color,  but  that  species  is  probably  not  cult,  in  this  country. 

••-  -H-  Flowers  all  alike,  perfect,  in  close  spikes  or  heads,  on  upright,  (2°- 
4°  high)  simple,  rigid  stems;  corolla  cream-color  or  white  with  a  purple 
spot  on  the  standard,  about  (A<s  length  of  the  silky-downy  calyx  ;  pod 
included. 

la.  polyatichya,  Michx.  Leaflets  roundish  or  oblong-ovate ;  petioles 
and  peduncles  slender ;  spikes  becoming  rather  long  and  loose ;  mature 
pod  hardly  shorter  than  calyx.    Common. 

If.  oapAtkta,  Michx.  Stems  rigid,  woolly  ;  leaflets  oblong  or  some- 
times linear,  silky  beneath,  thickish  ;  peduncles  and  petioles  short ; 
flowers  in  globular  heads  ;  pod  much  shorter  than  the  calyx.     Common. 

la.  angustifdlia.  Ell.  Like  the  last,  but  leaflets  linear,  heads  oblong 
on  slender  peduncles ;  pod  hardly  shorter  than  calyx.    N.  J.,  8.  and  W. 

«  •  Stipules  and  bracts  broad  and  scarious ;  naturalized  from  China  and 

Japan.    ® 

L.  strtdta.  Hook.  &  Am.  Japan  Clover.  Low  and  spreading,  3'-l(K 
high,  much  branched,  almost  smooth ;  leaflets  oblong  or  wedge-oblong, 
J -i'  long;  peduncles  very  short,  with  1-6  small,  purplish  flowers.  A 
forage  plant  in  the  S.  States  and  Cal. 
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34.   ASCHTNOBOSNXI,    SENSITIVE    JOINT    VETCH.      (Greek 

(uhamed^  referring  to  the  sensitive  leaflets  of  some  species.)    Flowen 
summer. 


I.  biapida,  Willd.  Stem  rongh-bristly,  20-4<>  high  ;  leaflets  37-61, 
linear ;  flowers  yellow ;  pod  bristly,  stalked ;  joints  6-10.  Low  gxoonda, 
Penn.  S.    ® 

35.  CORONUiLA.    (Latin :  a  little  crownJ)    Colt,  from  En.  for  orna- 
ment.   3/ 

C.  ydriOf  Linn.  Purple  Coromilla.  Hardy  herb,  spreading  from 
underground  shoots,  smooth,  2°  high ;  leaves  sessile ;  lesileis  15-21,  oIkk 
vate-oval  or  oblong,  small ;  flowers  pink-purple  and  white,  ail  summer. 

C,  gfaOca,  Linn.  Yellow  Sweet-scenteu  C.  Greenhouse  shrub; 
leaflets  5-9,  glaucous,  obovate,  or  obcordate,  the  terminal  largest ;  flower* 
sweet-scented,  yellow,  the  claws  of  the  petals  not  Ungthened. 

36.  RUYNCHOSLA..    (Greek:   beaked;  of  no  obvious  ai^lication.) 
Chiefly  southern ;  flowers  summer.     21 

•  Flowers  in  axillaris  raeemee, 

t~  Calyx  shorter  than  corolla,  somewhat  2'lipped. 

R.  minima,  DC.  Along  the  coast  from  8.  C,  S. ;  tomentose ;  leaflets 
small  and  broad ;  racemes  very  sleiider,  with  6-12  minute  flowers. 

1-  ••-  Calyx  nearly  or  quite  as  long  as  corolla,  not  lipped, 

R.  tomentdsa,  Hook  &  Am.  Trailing  and  twining,  pubescent ;  leafletb 
3,  round  or  round-rhombic ;  racemes  axillary,  few  flowered,  almost  sesbile. 
Dry  sandy  soil,  from  Va.  S. 

R.  er^cta,  DC.  Erect,  mor&  or  less  tomentose ;  leaflets  3,  oval  to 
oblong ;  racemes  short,  on  short  peduncles.     Del.  S. 

R.  renlf6rmi8,  DC.  Dwarf,  erect,  pubescent ;  leaflets  solitazy  (rarely 
3)  round-reniform  ;  nxemes  sessile.    Va.  S. 

«  •  Flowers  axillary,  solitary  or  in  pairs ;  calyx  shorter  than  corolla, 

R.  galaotoidea,  Endl.  Bushy-branched,  2^-49  high,  not  twining, 
minutely  pubescent ;  leaflets  3,  small  and  rigid,  oval,  haiSly  any  common 
petiole ;  standa^  reddish  outside.    Dry  sand  ridges,  from  Ala.  S. 

37.  PHASBOIaUS,  BEAN,  KIDNEY   BEAN.     (The   ancient  name 
of  the  Kidney  Bean.)    Flowers  summer  and  autumn.     (Lessons,  Figs. 

OQ     Oft  \ 

^^  •  Native  species,  small-flowered. 

P.  per^nnia,  Walt.  Stems  slender,  climbing  high  ;  leaflets  roundish- 
ovate,  short-pointed ;  racemes  long  end  loose,  often  panicled ;  flowers 
small,  purple;  pods  drooping,  scimitar-shaped,  few-seeded.  ^  New 
Eng.  W.  and  S. 

*  «  Exotic  speciest  cultivated  mainly  for  food,  all  with  ovate,  pointed 

leaflets,    0 

P,  vulgdris,  Linn.  Ktdket  Bean,  String  Beak,  Pole  Bean.  Twin- 
ing ;  racemes  of  white  or  sometimes  dull  purplish  or  variegated  flowers 
shorter  than  the  leai ;  pods  linear,  straight :  seeds  tumid.  Many  varie- 
ties, ranging  from  Bush  Beak?  to  climbers,  and  presenting  many  forms 
and  colors  of  seeds.    I*robably  from  tropical  America. 

P.  lunatus.  Linn.  Lima  Bean,  Sikva  or  Carolina  B.,  etc.  Twining , 
racemes  of  small,  greenish-white  flowers  shorter  than  the  leaf ;  pods  broad 
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and  curved  to  8cimitar-«hai)ed ;  seeda  few,  large,  and  flat.  Like  the 
preceding,  this  runs  into  many  forms,  amongst  them  the  Bdbh  or  Dwabf 
|iiMA8.     S.  Amer. 

P.  mttltHlbru8y  VVilld.  Spanish  Bean,  Scarlet  Runner  when  red- 
flowered  ;  twining  high ;  flowers  showy,  bright  scarlet,  or  white,  or  mixed, 
in  peduncled  racemes  surpassing  the  leaves  ;  pods  broadly  linear,  straight 
or  a  little  curved ;  seeds  large,  tumid,  white  or  colored.  Tropical 
America. 

38.  VIQNA.     (For  Dominic  Vigni,  commentator  of  Theophrastus  at 
Padua  in  the  17th  century.) 

K.  Sininsia,  Hassk.  China  Bean,  Black-eyed  Bean,  Black  Pea, 
CowpBA.  With  long  peduncles  bearing  only  2  or  3  (white  or  pale) 
flowers  at  the  end ;  the  beans  (which  are  good)  white  or  dark  with  a 
black  circle  round  the  scar ;  is  widely  grown  in  the  S.  for  forage.  ® 
China  and  Japan. 

V.  hiteola,  Benth.  Wild  from  S.  C.  to  Fla.  and  W.,  is  hirsute,  with 
ovate  or  lance-ovate  leaflets ;  yellow  flowers  on  stout  peduncles  longer 
than  the  leaves,  and  hairy  pod. 

39.  DOLICHOSt  BLACK   BEAN,  etc.    (Greek:    name  of  a  Bean, 
meaning  elongated,  perhaps  from  the  tall-climbing  stems.) 

D.  LAblab,  Linn.  Egyptian  or  Black  Bean.  Smooth  twiner ;  racemes 
elongated ;  flowers  showy,  violet,  purple,  or  white,  1'  long ;  pods  thick, 
broa^y  oblong,  pointed ;  seeda  black  or  tawny  with  a  white  scar.  0 
India. 

40.  8TB0PH08TYIaBS.     (Qreek :  turning,  style.) 

8.  angol^sa.  Ell.  Spreading  on  the  ground;  ovate  entire  or  com* 
monly  3-lobed  or  angled  leaflets;  peduncles  twice  the  length  of  the 
leaves ;  flowers  purplish,  or  at  length  greenish ;  seeds  oblong,  3''  long ; 
pod  2'-3'  long  by  3"  wide.    Sandy  shores  and  river  banks.    0 

8.  pednnctilMs,  Ell.  More  slender  than  the  preceding,  sometimes 
twining  a  little ;  leaflets  ovate  or  oblong-linear,  entire,  rarely  at  all 
lobed ;  peduncles  several  times  surpassing  the  leaves ;  flowers  pale 
purple;  seeds  lj"-2"  long;  pod  li'-2'  long,  scarcely  2"  wide.  Sandy 
soil,  from  L.  I.  and  S.  Ind.,  S.     71 

8.  panolfldnis,  Wats.  Spreading  or  low-climbing,  slender,  pubescent ; 
leaflets  small,  oblong-lanceolate  or  linear;  flowers  few  and  small,  pur- 
plish, on  a  fi^ort  peduncle  ;  pod  straight,  fl!at,  only  1'  long.  River  banks 
W.  and  S.     ® 

41.  CENTR08ilMA,    SPURRED    BUTTERFLY    PEA.      (Greek: 
^(mr,  standard,)    % 

C.  Virginlinmn,  Benth.  Trailing  and  low  twining ;  slender,  roughish 
with  minute  hairs ;  leaflets  ovate-oblong  to  linear,  very  veiny,  shining ; 
peduncles  1-4-flowered,  shorter  than  the  leaves ;  flowers  showy,  violet- 
purple,  1'  long,  in  summer.    Sandy  woods,  chiefly  S. 

42.  CUTORIA,  BUTTERFLT  PEA.     (Derivation  recondite.)     % 

C.  MaxiAna,  Linn.  Smooth;  stem  erect  or  slightly  twining  (P-3^ 
tiigb) ;  leaflets  obovate-oblong,  pale  beneath ;  flowers  very  showy,  light 
blue,  2'  long,  1-^  on  short  peduncles ;  pod  straight,  few-seeded ;  flowers 
flummer.    Dry  ground,  N.  J.,  S.,  and  W.  to  Mo.  and  Tex. 
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43.  KBNNEDTA.    (For  an  English  florist.)    Australian  plants,  of 
choice  cultivation  in  conservatories.     ^ 

AT.  rubicdnda.  Vent.,  is  hairy,  free-climbing,  with  3  ovate  leaflets ;  ovate^ 
lanceolate  stipules ;  about  3-flowered  peduncles,  the  dark  red  or  crimson 
flowers  over  1'  long. 

AT.  proatrdta,  K.  Br.,  has  1-  or  2-flowered  peduncles,  obovate  or 
oblong  leaflets  and  cordate  stipules.  The  Var.  Mariydtta,  has  4-flowered 
peduncles. 

44.  QALACTIA,  MILK  PEA.     (Greek:  milkyy  which  these  plants 
are  not.)    Flowers  summer.     11 

Q.  glabella,  Michx.  Prostrate,  nearly  smooth ;  leaflets  rather  rigid, 
ovate-oblong,  shining  above ;  flowers  rose-purple  4-8  on  a  peduncle  not 
exceeding  the  leaves ;  pod  somewhat  hairy.    Sandy  soil,  from  N.  T.  S. 

Q.  pildsa.  Ell.  Spreading,  somewhat  twining,  soft-downy  and  hoary, 
even  to  the  8-10-seeded  pod ;  racemes  long-peduucled,  many-flowered ; 
leaflets  oval.    Sandy  barrens,  from  Penn.  S. 

Q.  Elli6ttii,  Nutt.  Near  the  coast,  S.  Car.  to  Fla. ;  leaves  pinnate,  of 
7-0  oblong,  emarginate  leaflets  $  racemes  longer  than  the  leaves,  bearing 
few  white  red-tinged  flowers ;  pod  falcate  and  hairy,  3-5-fieeded. 

45.  ABSPHICARP2IA,    HOG    PEANUT.      (Greek:    double-JruUed, 
alluding  to  the  two  kinds  of  pods.)     y.    Twiners. 

A.  mon6ica,  Nutt.  Slender,  much-branched ;  stems  brownish-hairy ; 
leaflets  3,  thin  rhombic-ovate,  .^'-2'  long;  racemes  drooping;  calyx  of 
upper  flowers,  2"  long ;  ovary  glabrous,  except  margin ;  subterranean  pods, 
turgid,  hairy  ;  flower  late  summer  and  autumn.    Common. 

A.  Pitcher!,  Terr.  &  Gray.  Like  the  preceding ;  but  leaflets  2^-4' 
long ;  calyx  3"  long,  teeth  acuminate ;  ovary  hairy  ;  subterranean  fruit 
rare.    W.  N.  Y.  to  HI.,  Mo.,  La.,  and  Tex. 

46.  API08,   GROUNDNUT,   WILD  BEAN.     (Greek:  pear,  from 
the  shape  of  the  tubers.)     71 

A.  tuberbaa,  Moench.  Underground  shoots  bearing  strings  of  edible 
tubers  l'-2'  long ;  stems  slender,  rather  hairy ;  leaflets  ovate-lanceolate. 
Low  grounds. 

47.  PI8X7M,  PEA.    (The  old  Greek  and  Latin  name  of  the  Pea.)    0 
(Lessons,  Figs.  34,  35.) 

P.  aathum,  Linn.  ^  Common  Pea.  Smooth  and  glaucous ;  stipules 
very  large,  leafy ;  leaflets  commonly  2  pairs  ;  tendrils  branching ;  pedun- 
cles with  2  or  more  large  flowers ;  corolla  white,  bluish,  purple,  or  parti- 
colored ;  pods  rather  fleshy.    Cult,  from  the  Old  World. 

48.  LATHTRUS,    VETCHLING.      (Old   Greek   name.)      Flowers 
summer. 

«  Stem  and  petioles  wing-margined;  leaflets  one  pair;  cult,  from  Su,  for 

ornament. 

L,  odordtua,  Linn.  Sweet  Pea.  Stem  roughish-hairy ;  leaflets  oval 
or  oblong ;  flowers  2  or  3  on  a  long  peduncle,  sweet-scented,  white,  with 
the  standard  rose-color,  or  purple,  with  various  varieties.  S)  (Lessons, 
Fig.  893.) 
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£.  M/fdifuB^  Linn.  Eybrlastino  Pba,  Pbrevnial  Pea.  Smooth, 
climbing  high ;  stems  broadly  winged ;  leaflets  oval,  with  parallel  veins 
very  conspicuous  beneath  ;  flowers  numerous  in  a  long-peduncled  raceme, 
pink-purple  ;  also  a  white  variety  ;  scentless.     2/ 

«  «  Stems  vfingless  or  merely  margined ;  leaflets  2-^  pairs ;  native.     % 

•*-  Stipules  large  and  broad. 

Zi.  maxitimiui,  BigeL  Beach  Pea.  1^  high,  leafy,  smooth ;  stipules 
broadly  ovate,  liastate;  leaflets  oval,  crowded;  peduncle  bearing  6-10 
rather  large  purple  flowers.    Sea-shore  N.  J.  N.,  and  dn  the  Great  Lakes. 

Ii.  ochroletlctui,  Hook.  Stems  slender,  1^-3^  high ;  leaflets  glaucous, 
thin,  ovate,  or  oval,  twice  larger  than  the  semi-cordate  stipules ;  peduncles 
with  7-10  rather  small  yellowish-white  flowers.    Hillsides  and  banks  N. 

•*-  •»-  Stipules  tiarrow,  semi-sagittate,  acuminate. 

Zi.  ven6saB,  Muhl.  Climbing;  leaflets  8-12,  scattered,  ovate,  or  ob- 
long, often  downy  beneath;  peduncles  bearing  many  purple  flowers. 
Shady  banks  W.  and  S. 

Ii.  palliatriB,  Linn.  Slender,  1^-2^  high ;  stems  margined  or  slightly 
winged ;  leaflets  4-8,  linear  to  oblong ;  peduncles  with  2-6  rather  small 
purple  flowers.     Wet  grounds  N.  and  W. 

Var.  myrtildlliiB,  Gray.  Climbing  2^-4^  high;  leaflets  oblong  or 
oval ;  upper  stipules  larger  and  more  leaf-like ;  flowers  paler.  Same 
range,  and  S.  to  N.  C. 

49.  viCLA.,  VETCH,  TARE.    (The  i)ld  Latin  name  of  the  genus. ) 

•  Flowers  several  or  many,  on  a  slender  peduncle,  in  spring  or  summer; 

pod  several- seeded ;  wild  species  in  low  ground^  1^-4^  high.     y. 

t-  Peduncle  ^S-Jiowered ;  plant  smooth. 

V.  Americ^kna,  Muhl.  Leaflets  10-14,  oblong,  Very  blunt,  veiny; 
flowers  purplish,  over  A'  long.    Common  N.  and  W. 

■•-  •*-  Peduncle  hearing  very  many  small,  soon  r^exed  flowers. 

V.  Carolinldna,  Walt.  Smoothish ;  leaflets  8-24,  oblong,  blunt ; 
flowers  small,  white,  or  purplish-tipped,  rather  loose  in  the  slender 
raceme.    Can.  to  Ga.  and  W. 

V.  CMcca,  Linn.  Rather  downy ;  leaflets  20-24,  lance-oblong,  mu- 
cronate-pointed ;  spike  dense ;  flowers  blue  (nearly  ^'  long),  turning 
purple.    Only  N.  and  W. 

•  *  Flowers  l-b  on  a  slender  peduncle,  in  summer  or  spring,  very  small ; 
leaflets  ohlong-linear,  4-8  pairs;  pod  oblong,  only  2-^ seeded;  slender 
and  delicate  European  annuals  in  fields^  and  waste  places,  N.  E. 
coast. 

V.  tetraspSrma,  Linn.  Leaflets  blunt ;  corolla  whitish ;  pod  4- seeded, 
smooth. 

If.  hirsdta,  Koch.  Leaflets  truncate ;  corolla  bluish ;  pod  2-seeded, 
hairy. 

•  *  ♦  Floufers  1-2,  sessile,  or  on  peduncles  shorter  than  leaves,  pretty 

large  ;  pod  several-seeded ;  stem  simple,  low,  not  climbing.     ® 

¥.  aatha,  Linn.  Common  Vetch  or  Tare.  Somewhat  hairy  ;  leaflets 
10-14,  oblong  or  obovate  to  linear,  apex  notched  and  mucronate  ;  flowers 
mofltly  in  pairs  and  sessile,  violet-purple ;  seeds  tumid.  £u.  Nat.  N. 
Cult,  for  stock. 

V.  miortotha,  Nutt.  Smooth;  leaflets  linear,  obtuse,  4-6;  flowers 
minate,  pale  blue ;  seeds  bUck.    N.  Ala.,  W. 
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50.  LZSNS,  LENTIL.  (Classical  Latin  name.  The  ahape  of  the  aeed 
gave  the  name  to  the  glass  lens  for  magnifying.)    0 

L.  eseu/4nta,  Moench.  Commo??  Lentil  of  Enrope,  cult,  for  fodder 
and  for  the  seeds,  but  rarely  with  us ;  slender  plant,  barely  1^  high,  re> 
sembling  a  Vetch,  with  several  pairs  of  oblong  leaflets  (i'  long),  2  or  3 
small,  white,  or  pu^-plish  flowers  on  a  slender  p^uncle,  and  a  small  broad 
pod,  containing  2  orbicular  sharp-edged  (lens-shaped)  seeds. 

51.  CICER,  CHipK-PEA.     (An  old  Latin  name  for  the  Vetch.)    ® 

C.  an'etlnum,  Linn.  Common  C.  of  the  Old  World,  called  Coffkb 
Pea  at  the  West,  there  cult,  for  its  seeds,  which  are  used  for  coffee; 
their  shape  gave  the  specific  name,  being  likened  to  the  head  of  a  sheep ; 
plant  9'~20'  high,  covered  with  soft,  glandular,  acid  hairs ;  leaves  of  8- 
12  wedge-obovate  serrate  leaflets ;  peduncle  bearing  1  small  whitish 
flower,  succeeded  by  the  turgid  small  pod. 

52.  CERCia,  REDBUD,  JIJDAS  TREE.  (Ancient  name  of  the 
Judas  tree.) 

C.  Canad^nsiB,  Linn.  American  Rbdbud.  A  small  handsome 
tree,  ornamental  in  spring,  when  the  naked  branches  are  covered  with 
the  small  but  very  numerous  pinkish-red  flowers ;  leaves  round,  cordate- 
pointed,  the  basal  sinus  very  broad  and  shallow ;  pods  scarcely  stalked 
in  the  calyx.     N.  Y.,  S.  and  W. 

'  C.  Chininais,  Bunge  (or  C.  Jap6nica),  a  bushy  grower,  native  to  China 
and  possibly  to  Japan,  has  more  glossy  leaves  with  a  sharper  point  and 
a  narrow,  deep  basal  sinus,  and  larger  rosy-pink  flowers.  Scarcely  hardy 
in  Northern  States. 

53.  CASSIA,  SENNA.  (Ancient  name  of  obscure  meaning.)  Flowen 
summer. 

•  Smooth  herbs;  leaflets  rather  large;  stipules  deciduous;  flowen  in 
short  axillary  racemes  or  crowded  in  a  panicle;  stamens  10,  unequal; 
some  of  the  upper  anthers  imperfect. 

C.  MaxlMndica,  Linn.  Wild  Senna.  S^-^°  high ;  leaflets  6-9  pairs, 
narrow-oblong,  blunt,  and  mucronate ;  petiole  with  a  club-shaped  gland 
near  the  base ;  petals  bright  yellow,  often  turning  whitish  when  old ; 
anthers  blackish ;  pods  linear,  flat  (at  first  hairy) .   21   New  Eng.,  W.  and  S. 

C.  T6ra,  Linn.  Leaflets  2  or  3  pairs,  obovate,  a  pointed  gland  between 
the  lowest ;  flowers  pale,  in  pairs,  and  pods  slender,  curved,  fl'-KK  long. 
(X)    From  Va.,  S.,  and  Ind.  S.  W. 

C.  occidentdh'Si  Linn.  ^  1^-5°  high ;  leaflets  4-4  pahns,  lance-ovate, 
acute,  a  globular  gland  on  the  base  of  the  petiole ;  poda  narrow-linear, 
smooth,  5'  long.     ®    Va.  and  Ind.,  S.    Nat.  from  S.  A. 

«  •  Low  and  spreading,  smooth  or  roughi^h  hairy  herbs ;  stipules  per- 
sistent,  striate;  leaflets  10-20  pairs,  small  linear-oblong,  oblique^ 
or  unequal-sidedf  somewhat  sensitive,  closing  when  roughly  brushed; 
a  cup-shaped  gland  below  the  lowest  pair;  flowers  clustered  in  the  axils. 

C.  ChamaecrfBta,  Linn.  Partbidoe  Pea.  Flowers  pretty  large, 
showy,  on  slender  pedicels ;  petals  often  purple-spotted  at  base ;  style 
slender ;  stamens  10,  unequal ;  4  anthers  yellow,  the  others  purple. 
Sandy  fields.    ® 

C.  nfctitanB,  Linn.  Wild  Sensitive  Plant.  Flowers  small,  on 
very  short  pedicels,  with  short  style ;  anthers  6,  nearly  equal.  (J)  New 
Bng.,  S.  and  W. 
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54.  CiBSALPfNZA.     (For  the  early  Italian  botanist,  Ccesalpinus.) 

C.  ptilchSrrima,  Swartz.  Barbadoes  Flows r  Fence.  Small  tree, 
prickly  ;  leaTes  twice-pinnate ;  leaflets  numerous,  oblong,  notched  at  the 
end ;  racemes  terminal,  open ;  flowers  large  and  showy ;  petals  short- 
clawed,  broad,  jagged-edged,  1'  long,  reddish  orange ;  filaments  crimson, 
3'  long.    Trop.  Africa.    Cult,  in  some  conservatories ;  planted  S. 

55.  OTMn6cZ«ADUS,  KENTUCKY  COFFEE  TREE.  (Greek: 
naked  branchy  referring  to  the  stout  branches  destitute  of  spray.) 

O.  Canad^naiB,  Lam.  Bark  rough ;  leaves  twice-pinnate,  2°  or  3^ 
long,  each  partial  leafstalk  bearing  7-13  ovate  stalked  leaflets,  except  the 
lowest  i>air,  which  are  single  leaflets  (2'-3'  long)  ;  the  leaflets  standing 
edgewise ;  flowers  in  early  summer ;  ripening  in  late  autumn ;  large  thick- 
walled  pods,  6'-l0'  long  and  l^'-2'  wide;  seeds  bony,  over  }'  across. 
W.  N.  T.  S.,  and  especially  W. 

56.  OIaEa>iT8CHIA,  HONET  LOCUST.  (For  the  early  German 
botanist,  GledUseh,)  Flowers  early  summer,  inconspicuous  ;  pods  rip- 
ening late  in  antomn.*  Thorns  simple  or  compound;  those  on  the 
branchlets  are  above  the  axils. 

O.  trlac^thos,  Linn.  A  rather  tall  tree,  with  light  foliage ;  thorns  large 
(sometimes  wanting),  often  very  compound,  flattish  at  the  base  and  taper- 
ing ;  leaflets  small,  lance-oblong ;  pods  linear,  flat,  9'-20'  long,  often  twisted 
or  curved.  Rich  soil  from  W.  N.  Y.,  S.  and  W.   f  Lessons,  Figs.  96,  160.) 

O.  aqtUktioa,  Marsh.  Water  Locust.  Small  tree ;  thorns  slender ; 
leaflets  ovate  or  oblong ;  pods  oval  1 -seeded,  containing  no  pulp.  Swamps 
Mo.  to  S.  Ind.,  S.  C.  and  S. 

57.  BfllMOSA,  SENSITIVE  PLANT.  (Greek:  a  mimic,  i.e.  the 
movements  imitatuig  an  animal  faculty.)     (Lessons,  Fig.  490.) 

M,  pQdica,  Linn.  Common  S.  Beset  with  spreading  bristly  hairs  and 
somewhat  prickly ;  leaves  very  sensitive  to  the  touch,  of  very  numerous 
linear  leaflets  on  2  pairs  of  branches  of  the  common  petiole,  crowded  on 
its  apex,  so  as  to  appear  digitate ;  flowers  in  slender-peduncled  heads,  in 
summer.    Cult,  from  South  America.    ® 

58.  aCHRANKIA,  SENSITIVE  BRIER.  (For  a  German  botanist^ 
SchrankJ)  Two  species  wild  in  dry  sandy  soil,  S.  and  W.,  spreading 
on  the  ground,  appearing  much  alike,  with  leaves  closing  like  the  Sen- 
sitive Plant,  bat  only  under  ruder  handling ;  flowers  in  globular  heads 
on  axillary  peduncles,  in  summer.     2Z 

8.  nndnikta,  Willd.  Stems,  petioles,  peduncles,  and  oblong-linear 
short-pointed  pods  beset  with  rather  stout,  hooked  prickles ;  leaflets  ellip- 
tical, reticulated  with  strong  veins  underneath. 

8.  angnst^ta.  Ton*,  k  Gray.  Prickles  scattered,  weaker,  and  less 
hooked ;  leaflets  oblong-linear,  not  reticulated ;  pods  slender,  taper-pointed. 

59.  DEBMANTHUS.  (Greek:  bond, ^oioer;  the  flowers  are  crowded 
in  a  head.) 

D.  brachylobas,  Benth.  Nearly  smooth,  l°-4°  high,  erect;  partial 
petioles  6-15  pairs,  each  bearing  20-80  pairs  of  very  small,  narrow  leaf- 
lets ;  one  or  more  glands  on  the  main  petiole ;  small  heads  of  whitish 
flowers,  followed  by  short  2-6  seeded  pods  ;  stamens  6.  %  Prairies 
from  Ind.  S.  and  W. 
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60.  ALBIZZIA,  SILK  FLOWER.    (Named  for  an  Italian  botantot.) 

A.  Juh'brfaam,  Durazz.  Silk-Flower  or  Silk  Tree.  Planted  S. ; 
small  tree ;  leaves  of  8-12  pairs  of  partial  petioles,  each  with  about  60 
oblong,  acute  leaflets,  which  appear  as  if  halved  ;  panicled  heads  of  rather 
large,  pale,  rose-purple  flowers;  filaments  conspicuous,  long,  and  lus- 
trous, like  silky  threads  in  tufts  (giving  the  popular  name);  pod  &'-6' 
long,  oblong-linear,  very  flat  and  thin.     Asia. 

A.  hphdnthOf  Benth.  A  greenhouse  shrub ;  leaves  with  8-10  pairs  of 
partial  petioles,  each  with  50-60  linear  bluntish  leaflets  ;  flowers  yellow. 
New  Holland. 

61.  ACACIA.  (Ancient  name  of  Acacia  trees.)  No  native  species 
north  of  Texas.  The  following  are  cult  in  conservatories  N.,  and  one 
of  them  planted  or  run  wild  far  S. 

§  1.   Leaves  twice  pinnate^  of  very  numerous  small  lecfiets, 

A.  dealbdta.  Link.  A  fast-growing  small  tree,  not  prickly  nor  thorny, 
pale  or  whitened  with  minute  obscure  down  or  mealiness ;  leaves  of  10-25 
pairs  of  partial  petioles  (a  little  gland  on  the  m^m  petiole  between  each 
pair),  and  very  many  pairs  of  closely  set,  minute,  linear  leaflets ;  flowers 
bright  yellow  in  globular  heads  in  an  ample  very  open  raceme  or  panide, 
odorous.     Australia. 

A. FarnesidnOt  WiWd.  Opopanax.  Nativeof  South  America;  naturalized 
along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  sometimes  cult. ;  a  nearly  smooth  shrub,  with 
pairs  of  short  prickles  along  the  branches,  small  linear  leaflets,  small 
heads,  on  short  peduncles  (2  or  3  together)  of  yellow,  very  sweet-scented 
flowers,  used  by  the  perfumers.  The  plant  also  yields  gum.  Pod  thick, 
pulpy  or  pithy  within. 

§  2.  Only  the  leaves  of  the  seedling  twice-pinnate ;  the  rest  simple  and 
entire  mostly  blade-like  petioles  {phyllodia,  Lessons,  p.  61),  standing 
edgewise,  but  otherwise  imitating  rigid  simple  leaves.     Chiefly  Australia. 

«  Leaves  short,  and  with  only  a  central  nerve  or  midrib. 

-*- Linear  awl-shaped  or  almost  needle- shaped^  prickly-tipped^  small,  about 

i'  long. 

A,  juniper) na^  Willd.  Rigid  bushy  shrub ;  leaves  scattered  ;  flowers  in 
single,  small,  round  heads. 

A.  werticilldta,  Willd.  Spreading  shrub  or  low  tree  ;  leaves  crowded 
more  or  less  in  whorls  of  5-i8  or  more ;  flowers  in  cylindrical  spikes. 

-«-  t-  Obliquely  oblong^  lanceolate,  or  broader^  not  prickly-tipped. 

A.  armdta,  R.  Br.  Tall-growing  shrub  ;  branches  usually  hairy  ;  stip- 
ules conspicuous,  prickle-like  ;  leaves  mostly  blunt,  half>ovate,  oblong  or 
incurved-lanceolate,  with  somewhat  wavy  margins,  feather-veined,  not 
over  1'  long  ;  flowers  in  round  heads. 

A.  vestUa,  Ker.  Tall-growing  shrub,  soft-downy;  branches  drooping; 
leaves  pale,  obliquely  wedge-ovate  or  obovate  and  curved,  bristle-pointed  ; 
small,  globular  heads  of  flowers  in  racemes. 

•  •  Leaves  3'-6'  or  more  long^  pointless,  tcith  2-6  parallel  nerves^  or  when 
very  narrow  only  l-nerved  ;  flowers  in  slender,  loose,  or  interrupted  axil- 
lary spikes. 

A.  longifblia,  Willd.  Shrub  or  small  tree,  smooth  ;  branches  angular  ; 
leaves  from  lance-oblong  to  linear,  greatly  varying,  2-5-nerved,  often 
faintly  veiny  between  the  nerves. 

A.  h'nedria,  Sims.  Like  the  preceding,  but  leaves  (2'- 10'  long)  very 
narrow-linear  and  with  only  one  obvious  nerve. 
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XZZVn.   BOSACEiE,  EOSE  FAMILY. 

Trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs  with  alternate  stipulate  loaves  and 
regular  flowers,  with  usually  indefinite  unconnected  stamens 
inserted  on  the  calyx,  one,  few,  or  many  simple  separate  pistils 
(except  in  the  division  to  which  the  Pear  belongs),  and  single, 
few,  or  occasionally  numerous  seeds ;  these  filled  with  a 
straight  embryo.  Calyx  usually  of  5  sepals,  but  sometimes 
reinforced  by  a  row  of  sepal-like  bracts  beneath.  Petals  as 
many  as  the  sepals,  or  sometimes  wanting.  Destitute  of 
noxious  qualities  (excepting  the  bark,  leaves,  and  kernels  of 
some  Cherries,  the  Almond,  etc.),  and  furnishing  the  most 
important  fruits  of  temperate  climates,  as  well  as  the  queen  of 
flowers.     We  have  three  principal  great  divisions. 

L  ALMOND  or  PLUM  SUBFAMILY ;  consists  of  trees 
or  shrubs,  with  simple  leaves,  stipules  free  from  the  petiole 
(often  minute  or  early  deciduous,  so  that  there  may  appear  to 
be  none),  a  calyx  which  is  deciduous  after  flowering,  and  a 
single  pistil,  its  ovary  superior  and  tipped  with  a  slender  style 
(Lessons,  p.  95,  Fig.  271),  containing  a  pair  of  ovules,  and 
becoming  a  simple  drupe  or  stone-fruit.  (Lessons,  p.  120, 
Fig.  375.) 

1.  PRUNUS.    Calyx  with  %  bell-shaped  or  am-shaped  tube  and  5  spreading  lobes.    Petals 

6^  and  stamens  S-5  times  as  many,  or  indefinitely  namerous,  inserted  on  the  ttiroat 
of  the  calyx.    Flowers  white  or  rose-color. 

n.  ROSE  SUBFAMILY  proper:  consists  of  herbs  or 
shrubs,  with  stipules  either  free  from  or  united  with  the  base 
of  the  petiole,  calyx  persisting  below  or  around  the  fruit, 
which  is  composed  of  sometimes  one,  but  commonly  several  or 
many  distinct  pistils. 

§  1.   Calyx  not  a  fleshy  tube  or  cup,  nor  closed  over  the  fruit. 

•  Ovariea  about  5  (2-12),  hecoming  lUtlepods,  mostly  several-il-lO-)  seeded;  calyx  with 

only  5  or  rarely  4  lobes. 

2.  BPIB2BA.    Shrubs  or  perennial  herbs,  with  stipules  sometimes  minute  or  obsolete, 

BometimeB  conspleuoas,  and  white  or  rose-pnrple,  sometimes  dioecious  flowers. 
CaljTX  open  and  short,  mostly  5-cleft,  not  Inclosing  the  pods.  Petals  equal,  com- 
monly broad.    Stamens  10-50.    Pods  not  inflated,  l-valved.    Seeds  linear. 

8.  PHYB0CARPU8.  Shrubs,  differing  from  Spinea  by  Inflated  2-valved  pods,  and  round- 
ish seeds. 

4.  BXOCHOBDA.  Shrubs  with  large  white  flowers,  6  bony  d-yalved  carpels  Joined  to  a 
eommon  axis,  each  with  one  lange  flat  winged  seed. 
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5.  OILLEKIA.  Herbs,  with  DMriy  white  flowers  snd  ilmost  aesafle  lesres  of  8  leelleU. 
Gslyz  nsrrow,  oblong,  5-toothed,  enclosing  the  5  pistils  (which  at  first  lightly  cobers 
in  a  mass)  and  the  little  pods.  Petals  rather  aneqnal,  lanee-Unear.  Stamens  10-90, 
not  projecting.  • 

•  •  OvarUs  few  or  manif,  tinffle-iwuled,  becoming  dry  aJtetui  infiruU  above  the  open 

and  moeU$f  epreading  calpx  ;  9tawte$i$  muurous. 


-*-  PiMiiU/np,  only  2-8. 

6.  KEBRIA.    Shrub,  with  long  green  branches,  simple  and  coarsely  toothed  alternate. 

leaves  and  yellow  flowers  terminating  the  branchlets  of  the  season.  Calyx  with  5 
somewhat  toothed  large  lobes.    Petals  5. 

7.  BHODOTTPOS.    Shrub,  with  large,  opposite  leaves.    Petals  4.    Sepala  laige,  beeom- 

ing  leaf-like  in  flroit.    Akenes  as  laige  as  peas,  je  >black  and  shining. 

8.  WALDSTEINIA.    Low  perennial  herbs,  with  chiefly  root-leaves,  either  lobed  or  com- 

pound, and  a  few  yellow  flowers  on  a  short  scape.  Calyx  with  a  top-shaped  tube  and 
5  spreading  lobes,  alternate  with  which  are  sometimes  6  minute  teeth  or  bractlets. 
Petals  obovate.    Styles  deciduous  by  a  Joint 

•f-  ••-  PUtils  numeroue  and  heaped  in  a  head ;  calyx  {except  in  one^  Geuin)  aaffmenied 
with  additional  outer  lobei  or  bractlett  alternating  with  the  b  proper  lobee;  leovet 
moMtly  compound. 

9.  OEUM.    Perennial  herbs.    CUyx  with  a  bell-shaped,  top-shaped,  or  hemispherical  tube 

or  cup.  Akenes  narrow,  or  tapering  to  the  base,  tipped  with  the  long  persistent 
style,  or  the  greater  portion  of  it,  in  the  form  of  a  naked  or  hairy  tail.  Seed  eorecL 
Eeceptacle  dry,  conical,  or  cylindrical. 

10.  POTENTILLA.    Herbs,  or  one  species  shrubby.    Calyx  flat  or  widely  open.    Akenes 

small^  on  a  dry  receptacle,  from  which  they  at  length  fldL 

11.  FBAGARIA.    Perennial,  small,  and  stemless  herbs,  producing  runners  after  flowering. 

Leaves  compound,  of  8  leaflets.  Calyx  open,  flat.  Styles  short  and  lateral. 
Akenes  naked,  small,  on  the  surflMe  of  an  enhuged  pulpy  edible  reoeptade.  (Lsa- 
sons,  p.  118,  Fig.  880,  and  p.  118,  Fig.  868.) 

•  •  •  Ovaries  several  or  many,  ^-ovtUed.  in  fruit  becoming  fleshy  or  pulpy  and  \-eeeded, 
forming  a  head  or  cluster  above  the  flat  or  widely  open  singly  b-d^  calyx;  stamema 
numerous ;  styles  shorty  naked,  at  length  falling  off- 

19.  DALIBARDA.  Very  low  perennial  tufted  herb,  with  simple,  ronnded^eari-shaped 
or  kfdney-shapod  root-loaves  and  1-2-flowered  scapes.  Calyx  of  5  or  even  6  unequal 
sepals.    Ovaries  5-10,  in  fruit  merely  fleshy,  becoming  almost  dry  and  bony. 

18.  BUBU8.  Perennial  herbs  or  shrubby  plants.  Ovaries  numerous,  in  iruit  pulpy  (bory- 
like,  or  more  properly  drupe-like,  the  inner  hard  part  answering  to  the  stone  of  a 
cherry  or  peach  on  a  small  8Cftle),  crowded  on  the  dry  or  fleshy  receptacle.  (Lessona, 
p.  118,  Flffs.  369. 5570.) 

$  8.  Calyx  with  an  urn- shaped  dry  tttbCt  contracted  or  nearly  closed  at  the  mouthf  and 
incloaing  l-\  little  pistils  which  become  akenes.  Flowers  small;  petals  none 
except  in  Agrimonin. 

14.  ALCIIE.MILLA.  Low  herbs,  with  palmately  lobed  or  compound  leaves,  and  minute 
greenish  flowers,  in  clusters  or  corymbs.  Calyx  with  4  inner  and  4  outer  or  acces- 
sory spreading  lobes.    Petals  none.    Stamens  1-4.    Pistils  1-4,  with  lateral  styles. 

16.  'AQRIMONIA.  Herbs,  with  interruptedly  pinnate  leaves,  and  flowers  in  slender 
terminal  spikes  or  racemes.  Calyx  with  the  top-shaped  tube  beset  with  hooked 
bristles  Just  below  the  5  green  lobes,  the  latter  closing  together  in  flruit.  Petals  5, 
commonly  yellow,  broad  and  spreading.    Stamens  5-15.    Pistils  2 ;  styles  termtnal. 

10.  POTERIUM.  Herbs,  with  odd-pinnate  leaves,' and  white,  purple,  or  greenish  flowov 
(sometimes  di(ccious)  in  dense  heads  or  spikes  on  long,  erect  pedundes.  Calyx  with 
a  short,  4-anprle(1,  closed  tube,  surmounted  by  4  broad  and  petal-like  at  length  decid- 
uous lobes.  Petftis  none.  Stamens  4-12  or  more,  with  long  and  slendor  projecting 
filaments.    Pistils  1-4 ;  the  terminal  styles  tipped  with  a  brush-like  or  tufted  stigma. 
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f  8.  Co^  vUh  an  wm^haped  or  globote  fieahy  ivibe  or  "  JUp,"  oontracted  at  flu 
mouHh^  ineloBing  the  many  pittUs  and  akene*.    Flower$  large  and  thowy. 

IT.  B06A.  Shrubby,  mostly  prickly,  with  pinnate  leaves  of  8-9  or  rarely  more  serrate 
leifleta,  stipules  united  with  the  base  of  the  petiole,  and  flowers  single  or  in  corymbs 
terminating  leafy  branches.  Calyx  with  6  sometimes  leafy  lobes  which  are  often 
unequal  and  some  of  them  toothed  or  ptnnately  lobed.  Petals  5,  or  more  in  cultlya- 
tlon,  broad,  inserted  along  with  the  many  stamens  at  the  month  of  the  calyx  tube. 
Pistils  nnmerons,  with  terminal  styles,  and  one-oruled  ovaries,  becoming  hard  or 
bony  akenes,  inclosed  in  the  tube  or  cup  of  the  calyx,  which  in  fhiit  becomes  pulpy 
and  imitates  a  berry  or  pome.    (Lessons,  p.  118,  Fig.  861.) 

III.  PEAR  SUBFAMILY.  Consists  of  shrubs  or  trees, 
with  stipules  free  from  the  petiole  (often  minute  or  early 
deciduous)  ;  the  thick-walled  calyx-tube  becoming  fleshy  or 
pulpy  and  consolidated  with  the  2-6  ovaries  to  form  a  com- 
pound pistil  and  the  kind  of  fruit  called  a  pome.  (Lessons, 
p.  119,  Fig.  374.)  Lobes  of  the  calyx  and  petals  5.  Stamens 
numerous,  or  rarely  only  10-16. 

•  FrvU  drupe-like;  the  teedt  8olitary  in  a  hard  ttone  or  ttonee. 

IS.  CSATJBOUS.  Trees  or  shrubs,  mostly  with  thorny  branches  and  flowers  in  corymbs 
or  cymea,  or  sometimes  solitary,  terminating  the  branchlets ;  ttie  leaves  lobed  or 
serrate.  Styles  2-5  (or  rarely  1) ;  ovary  of  as  many  2-ovuled  cells.  Fruit  with  a 
stone  of  2-5  (rarely  single)  1-seeded  cells  or  carpels,  more  or  less  cohering  with  each 
other. 

19.  COTON  EASTER.  Shrubs  (exotic),  usually  low,  with  the  small  coriaceous  leaves  entire 
and  whitish-downy  underneath,  small  clustered  flowers,  and  the  calyx  white- woolly 
oatsldfl.  Styles  8-5.  Fruit  small,  the  pulpy  calyx-tnbe  containing  2-6  little  seed- 
like, hard  stones. 

•  •  JVictt  with  thin  and  carttiaginoua  or  papery  iseueral-eeeded  carpels  in  the  pome. 

■¥-  Leaves  pereistent. 

50.  PHOTINIA.    Trees  or  shrubs  (exotic),  not  thorny,  with  ample  evergreen  leaves. 

Flowers  corymbed.    Styles  2-5,  dilated  at  the  apex.     Fruit  berry -like,  the  2-5 
partitioDS  thin,  or  vmnlshing. 

-»-  -H  Leavee  deciduous. 

51.  AMELAKCHIEB.    Trees  or  shrubs,  not  thorny,  with  simple  leaves,  raoemed  flowers, 

and  narrow  white  petals.  Styles  5,  united  below.  Ovary  of  5  two-ovuled  cells,  but 
each  cell  soon  divided  more  or  less  by  a  projection  or  growth  from  its  back,  making 
the  berry-like  fruit  10-celled. 
9S.  PTBnS.  Trees  or  shrubs,  sometimes  rather  thorny,  with  various  foliage,  and  flowers 
in  cymes,  corymbs,  or  rarely  solitary.  Styles  2-5.  Orary  of  2-5  two-ovuled  (or  in 
cultivated  species,  and  in  Cydonia,  several-ovuled)  cells,  which  are  thin  and  papery 
or  cartilaginous  in  fruit  in  the  fleshy  or  pulpy  calyx  tube. 

1.  PRUinTS,  PLUM,  PEACH,  CHERRY,  etc.  (The  ancient  Latin  name 
of  the  Plum.)    Shrubs  or  trees,  mostly  with  early  and  showy  flowers. 

ft 

§  1.  Almonds,  etc.  Flowers  solitary  or  in  twos  or  threes,  usually  very 
early  J  sessile  j  or  short- stalked ;  leaves  folded  together  lengthwise  (con- 
duplicate)  in  the  bud;  fruit  pubescent  (or  rarely  smooth)  at  malurity, 
the  stone  compressed  and  thick-walled,  more  or  less  deeply  wrinkled  and 

pmea,  ^  Shrubs  knovni  as  Flowering  Almonds. 

P.  Jap6nica,  Thunb.  Common  Flowering  Almond.  Cult,  from  China 
and  Japan ;  a  low  shmb,  with  handsome  blush  or  rose-colored  double  or 
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semi-double  (very  rarely  single)  flowers,  nsnally  in  twos  or  thxees,  on 
stalks  aboat  an  inch  long,  appearing  with  the  leaves ;  leaves  ovate-lance- 
olate, smooth,  finely  serrate.  Generally,  but  erroneously,  called  P.  hIha 
in  gardens. 

P.  triloba^  Lindl.  Flowering  Almokd.  Cult,  from  China ;  trash  with 
nearly  sessile,  usually  very  double  (rarely  semi-double^  flowers,  pink  or 
rose-colored,  borne  singly  and  appeaniig  before  the  leaves;  Uie  latter 
broadly  ovate  or  obovate,  and  rather  abruptly  pointed,  slig&Uy  hairy, 
coarsely  toothed  or  even  jagi^ed  above,  sometimes  obscurely  thr^lobed. 

«  «  Small  trees,  bearing  fruit  of  comTnercial  value. 

P.  Am/gdafus,  Baill.  The  Common  Almond.  Cult,  from  the  Orient ; 
tree  10°  to  20°  high,  with  large  sessile  flowers,  which  appear  before  the 
leaves  and  persist  for  many  days ;  leaves  lanceolate,  firm,  and  very  closely 
serrate  ;  fruit  with  a  dry  flesh,  which  finally  splits  away,  freeing  Uie  large 
softish  stone,  which  is  the  Almond  of-  commerce. 

P.  Pirsica,  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  Peach.  From  China ;  differs  from  the  last 
in  its  thinner,  broader,  and  more  coarsely  serrate  leaves  and  thick- fleshed, 
edible  fruit,  and  mostly  smaller,  harder,  and  more  deeply  marked  stone. 
Var.  necturina,  Maxim.  The  Nectarine.  Has  a  smooth  fruit,  usually 
smaller.     Va.r.  pfatycdrpa  is  the  Peen-to  or  Flat  Peach  of  the  S. 

P,  Simbnii,  Carr.  Simon  or  Apricot  Plum.  Small,  fastigiate  tree 
from  China,  cult,  for  its  large,  depressed,  handsome  maroon-red  smooth 
fruits;  flowers  pink- white,  very  short-stalked,  borne  singly  or  in  pairs 
before  the  leaves  appear;  leaves  lance-oblong  or  lance-obovate,  thick 
and  firm,  dull,  conduplicate,  closely  seiTate ;  flesh  of  the  very  firm  froit 
yellow,  and  clinging  to  the  small  spongy-roughened  pit. 

§  2.  Apricots.  Flowers  much  a«  in  §  1 ;  leaves  convolute  or  rolled  up 
in  the  bud ;  fruit  pubescent  or  smooth,  the  stone  compressed,  bearing 
one  prominent  margin,  and  either  smoothed  or  slightly  roughened. 

P.  Armenidea,  Linn.  Common  Apricot.  Native  of  China ;  flowers 
pink- white,  sessile  and  appearing  singly  before  the  leaves;  the  latter 
varying  from  ovate  to  round-ovate,  prominently  pointed  and  toothed,  and 
long-stalked  ;  fruit  ripening  (in  the  N.)  in  July  and  August,  smooth,  the 
large,  flat,  smooth  stone  nearly  or  quite  free.  The  Russian  Apricot  is  a 
hardy  race  of  this. 

P.  dasycdrpa,  Ehrh.  Black  or  Purple  Apricot.  Small  tree,  moch 
like  the  last,  but  the  flowers  prominently  stalked ;  the  leaves  thinner  and 
narrower,  with  smaller  serratures ;  fruit  dull  purple  and  fuzzy,  the  Aeah 
clinging  to  the  thick,  scarcely  margined,  pubescent  stone.  Nativity 
unknown. 

§  8.  Plums,  etc.  Flotners  stalked  in  umbel-like  fasides,  appearing  either 
before  or  with  the  leaves ;  leaves  either  conduplicate  or  convolute  in  the 
bud;  fruit  more  or  less  globular  and  covered  with  a  bloom^  smooth^  with 
a  compressed  mostly  smooth  stone. 

«  Small  trees  ;  plums. 
4-  Exotic  or  foreign  species. 

P.  spinbBa,  Linn.  A  low  and  spreading,  thorny,  European  tree,  appear- 
ing in  this  country  chiefly  in  the  double-flowered  variety  ;  flowers  borne 
singly  or  in  pairs  (rarely  in  3^s),  very  small  as  compared  with  the  garden 
Plum;  leaves  small  and  mostly  obovate  and  obtuse  (or  in  some  forms 
very  blunt-pointed),  finely  and  doubly  seiTate,  rugose,  and  more  or  less 
hairy  beneath  ;  fruit  small  and  round,  purple,  scarcely  edible. 

P.  domMica,  JAViii.  Common  Plum.  Probably  Asian ;  flowers  showy 
(wliite),  more  or  less  fascicled;  leaves  lai^ge,  ovate,  or  obovate  usoaUy, 
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film  and  thick  in  teztnre,  very  rugose,  usually  pubescent  beneath, 
coarsely  serrate ;  shoots  usually  downy ;  fruit  very  various,  of  many 
shapes  and  flavors,  but  mostly  globular-pointed  or  oblong,  the  stone  large 
and  slightly  roughened  or  pitted.     Perhaps  derived  from  the  last. 

P.  cerasffera,  Ehrh.  Myrobalan  or  Chebry  Plum.  Differs  from 
the  last  in  a  more  slender  habit,  often  thorny  ;  flowers  mostly  smaller ; 
leaves  smaller,  thin,  smooth,  and  flnely  and  closely  serrate ;  fruit  globu- 
lar and  cherry-like,  ranging  from  the  size  of  a  large  cherry  to  over  an 
inch  in  diameter,  with  a  depression  about  the  stem,  in  various  shades  of 
red  or  yellow.  Much  used  for  stocks,  and  rarely  grown  for  its  fruit. 
Perhaps  a  derivative  of  P.  spinosa.  Var.  Pissiani  is  a  form  with  purple 
leaves  and  purple-fleshed  fruit. 

P.  tri0dra^  Roxb.  Japanese  Plum.  Strong  growing  tree,  recently 
imported  from  Japan  (native  to  China  ?)  in  several  varieties ;  flowers 
usually  densely  fascicled ;  leaves  and  shoots  smooth  and  hard,  the  former 
obovate  or  oblong-obovate,  prominently  pointed,  and  flnely  and  evenly 
serrate ;  fruit  usually  conspicuously  pointed,  red,  yellow,  or  purple,  with 
a  very  firm  flesh  and  commonly  a  small  stone. 

•^  •♦-  Native  species. 

P.  «iiinbeI14ta,  £11.  Small  bushy  tree  of  the  S.  States ;  flowers  ap- 
pearing with  the  leaves,  2  or  3  or  more  together  on  slender  pedicels  nearly 
an  inch  long,  rather  large,  white  ;  leaves  smallish,  ovate,  or  slightly  obo- 
vate, or  sometimes  short-oblong,  thin  and  dull,  closely  and  evenly  ser- 
rate ;  fruit  about  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  yellow,  or  reddish, 
the  flesh  firm  and  austere;  stone  short  and  turgid,  cherry-like.  Often 
called  Hoo  Plum. 

P.  Americtoa,  Marsh.  Common  Wild  Plum.  A  spreading,  ragged, 
often  thorny,  small  tree,  growing  along  streams  and  in  copses  from  W. 
New  England  to  Col.  and  Tex. ;  flowers  large  and  white  on  slender 
pedicels,  appearing  before  or  with  the  leaves ;  the  latter  large,  obovate, 
abruptly  pointed  and  coarsely  toothed  or  even  jagged  above,  very  coarsely 
veined,  never  glossy  or  shining;  fruit  more  or  less  flattened  upon  the 
sides,  flrm  and  meaty,  the  skin  tough  and  glaucous  and  never  glossy,  dull 
yellow  variously  splashed  or  overlaid  with  dull  red  ;  stone  large  and  usu- 
ally flattened,  mostly  nearly  smooth  and  distinctly  margined.  Many 
varieties  in  cultivation  for  their  fruits. 

P.  hortnl^kna,  Bailey.  Wild  Goose  Plum.  Strong,  wide-spreading, 
small  trees  with  smooth  straight  twigs  and  a  peach-like  habit,  wild  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley;  flowers  rather  small,  often  very  short-stalked  ;  leaves 
narrow-ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  thin  and  firm,  flat,  more  or  less  peach- 
like, smooth  and  usually  shining,  closely  and  obtusely  glandular-serrate ; 
fruit  spherical,  bright  colored  and  glossy  (lemon-yellow  or  brilliant  red^, 
the  bloom  veiy  thin,  juicy,  with  a  clinging,  turgid,  and  roughish,  small, 
pointed  stone.    Many  varieties  in  cultivation. 

P.  Chic4aa,  Michx.  (more  properly  P.  anou8tif6lia).  Chickasaw 
Plum,  Mountain  Cherry.  Smaller  tree  than  the  last,  with  slender, 
zigzag,  red  twigs  and  smaller,  lanceolate  or  oblong-lanceolate  leaves 
which  are  very  closely  and  flnely  serrate,  shining,  and  conduplicate  or 
trough-like  in  habit ;  fruit  small  and  very  early,  red  or  rarely  yellow,  the 
skin  thin  and  shining,  and  covered  with  many  small  light  dots  and  a  very 
thin  bloom ;  the  flesh  soft  and  juicy,  often  stringy,  closely  adherent  to 
the  small,  broad,  roughish  stone.  Wild  from  Del.  S.  &  W.,  and  also 
cultivated.  ^  ^  ^^^  ,  b^^^h  Plum. 

P.  maxitiaia,  Wang.  A  straggling,  more  or  less  decumbent  bush 
^m  3  to  12  feet  high,  growing  in  the  sand  on  the  seashore ;  flowers 
small  and  pediceled,  opening  slightly  in  advance  of  the  leaves ;  the  latter 
oval,  thick  and  heavily  veined,  finely  but  sharply  serrate,  becoming  nearly 
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■mooth;  fruits  a  hall  inch  in  diameter,  deep  dnll  purple,  and  veiy 
glaucous,  with  a  tough  skin  and  usually*  acerh  flesh ;  stone  cherry-like, 
but  distinctly  margined,  entirely  free  from  the  flesh.  Cult,  sparingly  for 
ornament  and  for  fruit. 

§  4.  Fascicled  Chbrbies,  Edible.  Flowers  usually  fascicled  or  umbel- 
late^  stalked^  usually  appearing  with  the  leaves,  the  latter  conduplicate 
in  the  bud  ;  fruit  small  and  mostly  globular,  and  nearly  always  smoitth 
and  destitute  of  bloom  ;  the  stone  nearly  or  quite  spherical  and  mostly 

^^<>^^'  «  8hrubs,  native, 

P.  ptunila,  Linn.  Dwarf  or  Sand  Chekbt.  A  straggling  shrub, 
usually  with  decumbent  base,  the  stronger  branches  erect,  ^e  plant 
finally  reaching  a  height,  perhaps,  of  6  or  8  feet;  flowers  small,  on 
slender  stalks,  with  the  leaves  somewhat  preceding  them  ;  leaves  long, 
oblanceolate,  thick  in  texture  and  veiny,  sharply  serrate ;  fruit  mostly 
black,  the  size  of  a  small  Garden  Cherry,  varying  from  astringent  to  sweet. 
Along  rivers  and  coasts,  in  the  N.  States.    Cult,  for  fruit  and  flowers. 

P.  cuneita,  Raf .  A  slender,  upright  shrub,  with  larger  flowers  and 
short-obovate  or  spatulate,  thin  leaves,  which  are  less  prominently  toothed. 
Grows  in  bogs  and  other  cool  land  in  the  N.  States. 

»  Small  trees. 

t~  Garden  or  exotic  cherries,  grown  only  for  ornament. 

P.  subhirtSlla,  Miq.  (or  F.  pendula).  Rosebud,  or  Japanese  Wbbp- 
ivo  RosE-PLOWERED  Cherby.  A  haudsomc  tree,  with  tortuous  or 
weeping  branches,  and  very  early  rose-colored  flowers  in  simple  umbels 
on  slender  hairy  bractless  pedicels,  the  calyx  funnel-form  and  red ;  petals 
obcordate,  notched ;  leaves  ovate  (or  oblong-ovate  on  strong  shoots), 
▼einy  and  slightly  hairy  below,  prominently  pointed  and  rather  coarsely 
sharp-toothed.    Japan. 

P.  Pseudo-CSrasus,  Lindl.  Japanese  Flowering  Cherry.  A  strong 
tree  with  much  the  aspect  of  a  Sweet  Cherry ;  cult,  from  China  and 
Japan  for  its  very  large  and  pretty  rose-colored  double  (rarely  single) 
flowers,  which  are  borne  in  a  stalked  and  more  or  less  branching  umbel- 
like cluster,  with  large  obovate,  jagged  bracts ;  leaves  large  and  veiny, 
dull,  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  with  very  sharp  teeth  or  often  even 
jagged,  and  prominent  toothed  or  laciniate  stipules.  '  Var.  SMbldi, 
Maxim.,  differing  in  having  the  young  growth  pubescent,  is  also  in 
cultivation. 

P.  semperflbrens^  Ehrh.  Etbr-flowerino  or  All  Saint's  Cherst.  A 
small  tree  with  leaves  like  the  Morello  Cherry  (those  on  the  flowering 
shoots  smaller  and  more  jagged),  but  producing  flowers  more  or  less  con- 
tinuously throughout  the  summer.  These  late  flowers  are  solitary,  with 
conspicuous,  glandular-serrate  calyx  lobes ;  fruit  small,  red,  and  sour. 
Ptobably  derived  from  the  next. 

••-  "•-  Garden  or  exotic  cherries  grown  chiefly  for  fruit.    {Double-flowered 

forms  occur.) 

**  Flower-clusters  disposed  along  the  branches. 

P.  Cirasus,  Linn.  Sour,  Pie,  Morello  and  Early  Richmond  Cher- 
ries. Griottes.  A  low-headed  tree,  with  spreading  grayish  branches ; 
flowers  in  small  clusters  from  lateral  buds,  mostly  in  advance  of  the 
leaves,  the  persistent  bud-scales  small ;  leaves  hard  and  stiff,  short-ovate 
or  ovate-obovate,  the  point  rather  abrupt,  smooth,  and  more  or  less 
^ossy,  light  or  grayish  green ;  fruit  roundish,  red.  In  various  shades, 
tart.    Eu. 

P.  Mum,  Linn.  Mazzard,  Swsbt,  Heart  and  Bioarrbau  Chbbribs. 
QuioNss  or  GsANS.   Taller,  with  a  more  Meet  growth,  and  reddish  brown. 
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more  or  leas  glossy  buk ;  flowers  usuany  borne  in  denae  clusten  on 
lateral  spurs,  and  appearing  with  the  hairy  condnplicate  young  leaves, 
the  persistent  bud-scales  large ;  leaves  mostly  oblong-ovate  and  gradually 
taper-pointed,  dull  and  soft,  hanging  limp  upon  the  young  growths. 
Birch- like  in  aspect;  fruit  sweet  (or  sometimes  sour,  as  in  May  Duke), 
yellow  or  red,  often  pointed.    Eu.    Often  escaped  into  woods. 

4-»  4-»  Flotoer^usUn  borne  an  the  ends  of  the  branches. 

P.  MahdM,  Linn.  Mahalbb  Chebrt.  Slender  small  tree,  with  small, 
fragrant  flowers  in  terminal,  umbel-like  dusters ;  leaves  bright  green, 
broadly  ovate  or  round-ovate  and  more  or  less  heart-shaped,  the  point 
short,  smooth  and  veiny,  the  margins  finely  and  obtusely  serrate ;  fruits 
very  small,  dark  red,  austere.  Used  for  stocks  upon  which  to  propagate 
cfacffries,  and  occasionally  running  wild.    8.  Eu. 

•*-••-••-  Native^  very  rarely  cultivated, 

P.  PennsylTdnioa,  Linn.  Wilo  Red,  Bird,  or  Fin  Chbrbt.  Rocky 
woods  N. ;  small  tree,  with  light,  red-brown  bark ;  oblong-lanceolate  and 
pointed  leaves,  smooth  and  green  both  sides,  their  margins  finely  and 
sharply  serrate ;  small  flowers  on  long  pedicels ;  and  light,  red,  sour  fruit, 
not  la^r  than  peas. 

§  6.  Racrmxd  Chbssibs.    Flowers  amaXl^  in  distinct  racemes, 

•^  Drooping  racemes  in  late  spring  or  early  summer,  terminating  Zeq/V 

shoots  of  the  season. 

P.  0ar6tliia,  Ehrh.  Wild  Black  Cherry.  Tree  or  shrub,  westward 
becoming  a  good-sized  forest  tree,  with  bitter  aromatic  bark,  close-grained 
reddish  wood  valued  by  the  cabinet-maker ;  the  oblong  or  lance-oblong 
shining  leaves  of  thickish  or  firm  texture,  usually  taper-pointed,  serrate, 
with  incurved,  short,  callous  teeth ;  fiowers  in  long  racemes,  considerably 
later  than  the  next ;  purplish-black,  bitterish,  vinous  fruit,  ripening  in 
autumn  or  late  summer. 

P.  Vlrglni^na,  Linn.  Choke  Cherry.  Tall  shrub  or  small  tree,  with 
grayish  bark,  oval-oblong  or  obovate  and  abruptly  pointed  thin  leaves, 
very  sharply  serrate  with  slender  projecting  teeth;  fiowers  in  shorter 
and  closer  racemes,  in  spring;  the  fruit  ripe  in  summer,  red,  turning 
dark  crimson ;  astringent,  but  edible  when  fully  ripe ;  the  stone  smooth. 

P.  Pddu8f  Linn.  Small  Bird  Cherry  of  Eu.,  is  occasionally  planted  ; 
resembles  the  last ;  has  longer  and  looser,  often  drooping  racemes,  which 
are  a  week  later  and  usually  more  leafy,  and  a  roughened  stone. 

4-  ^  Erect  racemes  in  early  spring,  from  t?^  axils  of  evergreen  leaves. 

P.  Carolliililna,  Ait.  Caroliita  Laurel  Cherry,  also  called  Mock 
Orakob  at  the  South,  probably  from  the  coriaceous,  smooth,  and  glossy 
leaves,  which  are  lance-ovate  or  oblong,  entire  or  with  a  few  sharp  and 
appreaaed  teeth,  longer  than  the  racemes,  the  calyx  as  well  as  petals 
white ;  small  fruit,  black  and  bitter,  becoming  dry.  Ornamental  small  tree. 

2.  BPntSA,  SPIRiBA,  BfEADOWSWEET,  etc.  (Greek:  twist, 
referring  to  a  peculiarity  of  the  pods  of  one  species.)  All  hardy  shrubs 
or  perennial  herbs ;  flower  late  spring  and  summer. 

§  1.  Shrubs,  with  simple  leaves. 

e  Native  species^  but  the  last  common  in  gardens. 

8.  betiiUI61ia,  Pall.,  var.  oorymbbaa,  Wats.  From  S.  Penn.  S.  and 
W.,  not  common ;  shrub  1^-2^  high,  smooth,  with  oval  leaves,  cut-toothed 
towards  the  apex ;  and  white  flowers,  in  a  flat,  compound  corymb. 
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B.  tomentftsa,  LIniL  Hardback  or  Stbbplk  Bush.  Common  in  low 
grounds ;  2^-3°  high  ;  hoary-downy,  except  the  upper  face  of  the  ovate  or 
oblong,  serrate,  small  leaves ;  the  rose-purple  or  white  flowers  crowds  in 
a  very  dense  terminal  panicle ;  pistils  downy. 

8.  saliciidlia,  Linn.  Common  Meadowsweet.  Common  in  wet 
grounds,  also  in  old  gardens ;  shrub  2^-3^  l^ig^v  bushy,  smooth,  with 
wedge-lanceolate  or  oblong  leaves,  simply  or  doubly  serrate,  and  white 
or  barely  flesh-colored  flowers  in  a  crowded  panicle. 

«  «  CuUivatedfor  ornament,  exotic  or  W.  North  American. 

^  lowers  in  close  or  spike-like  clusters  collected  in  a  close  and  narrow  or 

tpike'like  terminal  panicle,  pink-purple. 

5.  Doug/dsii,  Hook.  Douglases  Meadowsweet.  Cult,  from  Ore. 
and  Cal.;  resembles  our  wild  Hardback  (S.  tomentosa),  but  has  longer, 
usually  lance-oblong  and  very  blunt  leaves,  rather  whiter  beneath,  and 
deeper  pink  flowers  with  smooth  pistils.  S.  NobleA.na  is  a  form  of  this, 
with  smoother  leaves  and  broader  clusters. 

f-  ••-  Flowers  in  compound  corymbs  or  broad  panicles. 

$.  Japdnica,  Linn.  (Known  also  as  S.  call6sa  and  S.  FoRTtmsi). 
From  Japan  and  China ;  shrub  3^-6°  high,  smooUush,  with  lanoe-oblong 
sCnd  taper-pointed,  unequally  and  very  sharply  serrate  leaves ;  branches 
terminated  by  clustered,  pubescent,  dense  corymbs  or  cymes  of  deep  pink 
flowers;  10  glands  at  the  mouth  of  the  calyx;  the  pistils  smooth. 
Common.  S.  paniculIta  of  gardens  is  a  form  with  more  panicled 
inflorescence. 

S.  disco/or,  Pursh.,  var.  ariafd/ia,  Wats.  Tall  shrub  from  Ore., 
with  slender  branches,  terminated  by  a  very  lai^e  and  light  or  drooping 
decompound  panicle  of  small,  yellowish-white  flowers ;  the  leaves  round- 
ish-ovate, very  obtuse,  thin,  cut  on  each  side  into  4  or  6  blunt  and  toothed 
lobes,  sometimes  almost  pinnatifid,  soft-downy,  at  least  beneath. 

4-4-1-  Flowers  in  simple,  often  umbel-like  corymbs  terminating  leqfy 
shoots  of  the  season  ;  natives  of  Europe  and  Asia  ;  petals  white  (jaccept 
the  first  species  ) 

S.  bit/a,  Sims,  from  Nepal ;  a  low  shrub,  with  ovate,  acute  and  merely 
sharply  serrate  leaves,  whitish-downy  beneath,  the  simple  corymbs  some- 
times clustered,  and  rose-pink  flowers. 

5.  rotundifd/ia,  Lindl.,  from  India,  has  roundish  obovate  small  leavest 
which  are  entire  below  and  sparingly  toothed  on  the  broad,  obtuse  sum- 
mit, and  flowers  in  compact  clusters. 

S.  chamcsdrifdffa,  Linn.,  from  £.  E'u.  and  Siberia;  a  spreading  low 
bush,  smooth,  with  ovate  or  oblong,  usually  blunt  and  cut-toothed  leaves, 
at  least  towards  the  summit,  and  rather  small  flowers  in  simple  corjnnbs. 
S.  oblonoif6lia  is  a  form  with  narrower  leaves. 

S,  ulmi^lia.  Scop.,  from  Siberia,  is  very  like  the  last,  but  distinguished 
by  the  ovate-lanceolate  leaves  which  are  more  or  less  ciliate  on  the 
edges. 

5.  tn'/obdta,  Linn.  Tor  S.  TRf loba  of  gardens) ,  from  Siberia ;  a  spread- 
ing smooth  bush,  witn  rounded  crenately  cut  and  3-lobed  leaves  and 
rather  showy  flowers.  S.  Van  Hot^TTBi  is  an  improved  form  of  this,  with 
larger  stature  and  more  profuse  bloom. 

S.  eratcBoffd/ia,  Link.  Leaves  ovate  and  pointed,  toothed  and  cut, 
scarcely  looed;  flowers  in  small  stalked  umbels;  hardy  and  showy. 
Native  country  unknown. 

$,  Canton i4n 8/ s,  Lour.,  (known  also  as  S.  lanceolXta  and  S.  Bbetbs- 
iIna),  from  China,  has  oblong,  lance-oblong,  or  some  three-cleft  serrate- 
toothed  leaves,  and  showy  flowers. 
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S.  hffweifbHa,  DC.  Italian  BCat  or  St.  Pbtbb'b  Wsbatr.  Shnib 
3^-d°  lugh,  smooth  or  smoothish,  with  long  recurved  branches,  and  very 
small,  wedge-oblong  leaves,  a  little  toothed  or  lobed  at  the  end ;  flowers 
small,  white,  early,  in  small  sessile  umbels.  S.  g&snAta  is  a  form  with 
obovate  and  crenulate  leaves.    Asia. 

•*-  4-  4-  1-  Flowers  in  simple^  sessile  umbels  along  the  slender  branches  of 
(fte  preceding  year,  subtended  only  by  greenish  bud-scales  or  imperfect 
leaves,  rather  earlier  than  the  proper  leaves,  in  spring, 

S.  prvnifd/ta,  Sieb.,  from  Japan;  slender  shrub,  with  small,  ovate, 
finely  and  sharply  serrate  leaves,  smooth  above,  often  minutely  downy 
beneath ;  the  form  usually  cultivated  has  full-double,  pure  white  blossoms, 
J'  in  diameter,  produced  in  great  abundance. 

S.  ThunbSrgit,  Sieb.,  from  Japan ;  dwarf  compact  shrub  vdth  slender 
and  somewhat  drooping  branches;  leaves  linear  or  linear-lanceolate, 
sharply  toothed,  yellowish-green;  flowers  small  and  white,  the  umbels 
ananged  in  long  open  sprays,  very  early.  • 

{  2.  Shrubby,  with  pinnate  leaves. 

8,  sorbifdh'a,  Linn.  Cult,  from  Siberia,  very  hardy,  8^-4°  hig^,  with 
leaves  (as  the  name  denotes)  resembling  those  of  the  Mountain  Ajsh,  of 
17-21  lanceolate,  taper-pointed,  doubly  and  sharply  serrate  leaflets,  and 
white  flowers  in  an  ample  terminal  paidcle,  the  narrow  pods  a  little  coher- 
ing ;  common  in  old  gardens. 

1 3.  Herbs,  with  thrice  pinnately-compound  leaves,  no  stipules,  and  dice- 

cious  jiowers. 

8.  Ardncoa,  Linn.  Goat's  Be  abb.  Rich  woods  from  N.  Y.  S.  and 
W.,  also  in  some  gardens ;  smooth,  8^-6°  high ;  with  lance-oblong  or 
lance-ovate  taper-pointed  leaflets,  sharply  serrate  and  cut,  and  yellowish 
white,  very  small  flowers  in  great  numbers,  crowded  in  slender  spikes 
which  are  collected  in  a  great  compound  panicle ;  petais  narrow ;  pedicels 
reflexed  in  fruit. 

Var.  astilboldes,  Maxim.,  from  Japan,  is  smaller  (2^),  with  pedicels 
erect  in  fruit. 

§  4.  Herbs  with  interruptedly  pinnate  leaves,  conspicuous  stipules,  per- 
fect flowers,  reflexed  sepals  and  petals  sometimes  4,  and  6-12  little 
IS-seeded  pods. 

S.  Filipindula,  Linn.  Dkofwort.  Cult  from  Eu. ;  some  of  the 
coarse,  long,  fibrous  roots  swollen  at  the  lower  end  into  oblong  tubers ; 
herbage  smooth  and  green  ;  leaves  chiefly  from  or  near  the  ground,  with 
many  oval  or  lanceolate  leaflets  deeply  toothed,  cut,  or  pinnately  cleft, 
and  gradually  diminishing  in  size  downwards ;  the  nearly  naked  stems 
lo>2^  high,  bearing  a  compound  terminal  cyme  of  white  or  rosy-tipped 
flowers,  one  variety  full-double. 

S,  U/mdrta,  Linn.  English  Meadowsweet.  Cult,  from  Eu. ;  l°-8° 
high,  nearly  smooth,  except  the  lower  surface  of  the  lyrate  and  inter- 
ruptedly pinnate  leaves  which  is  minutely  white-downy  ;  the  yellowish- 
white,  small,  and  sweet-scented  flowers  very  numerous  and  crowded  in 
a  compound  cyme  at  the  naked  summit  of  the  stems,  sometimes  double ; 
little  pods  twisting  spirally.    There  is  a  variety  with  variegated  foliage. 

8.  lobita,  Jacq.  Queen  of  the  Prairie.  Wild  in  meadows  and 
prairies  from  Penn.,  W.,  also  cult.;  smooth  and  green;  the  leaves 
mostly  from  or  near  the  ground  ;  the  end  leaflet  very  large,  7-9-parted, 
and  its  lobes  cut-toothed ;  stems  2°-6°,  or  even  8°  high,  bearing  an  ample 
and  panided  compound  cyme  crowded  with  the  handsome  pparh-blossom- 
oolored  flowers.    Bruised  foliage  exhales  the  odor  of  Sweet  Birch. 
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3.  PHTSOCARPUS,  NINE-BARK.    (Greek  name,  compounded  of 

bladder  Kudflruit,  in  allusion  to  the  inflated  pods.) 

P.  (or  Spirjba)  opnlil61ia,  Maxim.  Ninb-bark.  So-called  from  tbo 
loose  bark,  separating  in  thin  annual  layers  from  the  stems ;  a  tall  shrub, 
with  long  recurving  branches;  the  roundish  and  mostly  heart-shaped 
leaves  partly  3-lobed  and  cut-toothed ;  white  flowers  in  umbel-like  cor- 
ymbs ;  the  pods  commonly  turning  purplish.  Wild  on  rocky  banks, 
from  N.  Y.,  W.  and  S. ;  often  cultivated. 

4.  XSXOCHORDA.  (Latin :  eaco,  external,  and  chorde,  a  ooid  or  thong, 
in  reference  to  the  structure  of  the  fruit.) 

£.  grandifldra,  Lindl.  Pearl  Bush.  A  beautiful  shrub,  or  even  small 
tree  ;  cult,  from  China  for  its  large  white  flowers,  which  appear  with  tlie 
leaves  in  long  axillary  racemes ;  leaves  oblanceolate,  whitish  below,  very 
strongly  toothed  on  strong  shoots,  but  almost  entire  upon  the  older  parts. 

5.  OILLENIA,  INDIAN  PHYSIC,  AMERICAN  IPECAC.  (For 
Dr.  Gillen  or  Gillenius.)    Flowers  summer.     2/ 

O.  trlfoll^ta,  Modnch.  Common  I.  or  Bowman's  Root.  Rich  woods 
from  N.  Y.  S.  and  W. ;  smooth,  branching,  2°  high,  with  the  'S 
ovate-oblong  pointed  leaflets  cut-toothed,  entire  stipules  small  and  slen- 
der, and  rather  pretty  white  or  scarcely  rosy-tinged  flowers  loosely  pani- 
cled  on  the  slender  branches. 

O.  stipulicea,  Nutt.  Larob-stipulbd  I.  or  American  Ipbcao. 
Open  woods,  W.  N.  Y.  and  W. ;  has  the  lanceolate  leaflets  and  leaf- 
like stipules  deeply  cut  and  toothed ;  otherwise  like  the  other. 

6.  KERRIA.     (Named  for  Bellenden  Ker^  a  British  botanist) 

/T.  JapSnfea,  DC  Corchorus  (Incorrectly),  Japanese  Rose,  from 
Japan ;  a  familiar,  smooth,  ornamental,  shrubby  plant,  with  weak,  bram- 
ble>like  and  green  branches,  4^-8°  high,  with  lance-ovate  thin  leaves,  and 
handsome  yellow  flowers,  in  summer,  usually  full-double ;  the  natural 
state,  with  6  petals  and  numerous  stamens,  less  common.  There  is  a  form 
with  variegated  leaves. 

7.  RHODOTTPOS.     (Name  means  rose-t^pe.) 

/?.  k^rrioldes,  Sieb.  Cult,  from  Japan ;  a  bush  of  medium  size,  with 
large,  ovate,  thin,  opposite  leaves,  which  are  coarsely  and  sharply  toothed 
and  hairy  below;  flowers  solitary  and  terminal,  an  inch  across,  light 
yellow  or  cream-color,  succeeded  by  shining,  black,  bead-like  akenes, 
which  are  subtended  by  the  very  large  and  leafy  calyx  lobes. 

8.  WALDSTEINIA.     (Named  for   R   von  WaldsUint  an  Austrian 

botanist.) 

W.  fragarloldes,  Tratt.  Barren  Strawbbret.  Wooded  banks, 
chiefly  N.  and  8.  along  the  mountains  ;  in  aspect  and  especially  in  the  3 
broadly  wedge-shaped  leaflets  resembles  a  Strawberry  Plant  (as  the  spe- 
cific and  the  popular  names  denote),  but  is  smoothish  and  yellow-flowered ; 
flowers  in  summer  on  several-flowered  bracted  scapes.    21 

9.  OEUM,  AVENS.  (From  Greek  word,  meaning  to  give  an  agreeable 
flavor;  the  roots  of  some  species  somewhat  scented.)  Several  wild 
species,  only  the  following  common ;  flowers  late  spring  and  summer.  71 

«  Flowers  purple  ;  style  becoming  plumose  on  the  end, 

O.  xiv^e,  Linn.  Purple  or  Water  Avens.  In  bogs  and  low 
grounds  N.  ;    thickish  rootstock   (sometimes  used  in  mecUcine  as  an 
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astringent)  aendSng  up  lyrately  and  intermptedly  pinnate  leaves,  and 
lather  naked,  several-flowered  stems  (2°  high)  ;  the  flowers  pretty  large, 
nodding,  with  purplish-orange  and  broadly  obovate  or  obcordate  petals 
narrowed  at  the  base,  never  spreading ;  in  fruit  the  head  of  akenes  erect, 
stalked  in  the  persistent  calyx,  the  persistent  styles  jointed  and  bent  in 
the  middle,  the  upper  part  plumose-hairy. 

«  «  Flowers  white  or  yellow  ;  style  not  plumose, 

•^  He<id  of  fruit  sessile  in  the  calyx. 

O.  atilcUim,  Ait.  Field  A.  Moist  grounds  and  fields;  a  coarae 
herb,  3^-5°  high,  rather  hairy,  with  root-leaves  interruptedly  pinnate  and 
the  leaflets  wedge-obovate,  those  of  the  stem  with  3-6  narrower  leaflets ; 
in  summer  bearing  panicled  flowers  with  broadly  obovate  golden-yellow 
petals  exceeding  the  calyx ;  stipules  large,  deeply  cut ;  the  persistent, 
naked  style  hooked  at  the  end  after  the  short  upper  joint  falls ;  receptacle 
downy. 

O.  Virglniikaiini,  Linn.  White  A.  Thickets  and  borders  of  woods  ; 
coarse  and,  bristly -hairy  herb  l°-3°  high,  with  root  and  lower  leaves  of 
several  pinnate  leaflets,  the  upper  3- parted  and  cut ;  tlie  panicled  flowers 
small,  with  inconspicuous  greenish-white  petals  shorter  than  the  calyx ; 
head  of  fruit  like  the  last,  but  its  receptacle  smooth  or  very  nearly  so. 

G.  ^bum,  Gmelin.  White  A.  Grows  in  similar  places  with  the 
preceding,  and  like  itf  but  smooth  or  soft-pubescent,  with  root-leaves  of 
3-5  leaflets,  or  some  of  them  rounded  and  simple  except  a  few  minute 
leaflets  below ;  the  petals  as  long  as  the  calyx,  white  or  pale  greenish- 
yellow  ;  receptacle  bristly. 

•»-  •*-  Head  of  fruit  stalked  in  the  calyx, 

O  ▼^xzraxn,  Torr.  &  Gray.  Spring  A.  Thickets,  from  Penn.  to  HI. 
and  Ky. ;  slender,  2°-3°  high ;  root-leaves  rounded,  heart-shaped,  and  3- 
5-lobed,  or  some  of  them  pinnate  and  cut ;  flowers  sma^ll,  with  yellow 
petals  about  the  length  of  the  simply  5-lobed  calyx ;  styles  smooth,  the 
upper  joint  falling  off ;  receptacle  smooth. 

lO.  POTENTn.LA,  CINQUEFOIL,  FIVE-FINGER.  (Name  means 
powevfuly  from  reputed  medicinal  virtues.)  Mostly  wild  plants  in  the 
country ;  several  are  cultivated. 

f  1.   Petals  pale  yellow,  small,  not  surpassing  the  calyx.    ®  (|) 

P.  Nonr^gica,  Linn.  Norway  C.  An  erect,  hairy,  weedy  plant, 
lo-2°  high,  branching  above,  with  only  3  obovate-oblong  and  cut-toothed 
leaflets ;  flowers  summer,  in  fields. 

P.  sni^UDa,  Linn.  A  spreading  or  decumbent,  pubescent,  weedy 
plant,  on  river  banks  W.,  with  pinnate  leaves  of  6-11  obovate-oblong, 
cut-toothed  leaflets,  and  akenes  with  a  thick  appendage  at  their  base ; 
flowers  summer. 

{  2.  Petals  wlUtish  or  cream-color,  broad,  surpassing  the  calyx;  akenes 

smooth,    % 

P.  argiita,  Pursh.  A  stout,  erect,  brownish-hairy,  coarse  plant,  l°-4° 
high,  rather  clammy  above,  on  rocky  hills  N.  and  W.,  with  pinnate 
leaves  of  5-1 1  oval  or  ovate,  cut-toothed  leaflets,  soft-downy  beneath,  and 
a  close  terminal  cluster  of  rather  large  flowers,  in  summer. 

I  3.    Petals  bright  yellow,  larger  than  the  lobes  of  the  calyx,    11 

•  Leaves  of  5  or  more  digitate  leajlets. 

P.  ricta,  Linn.  Cult,  in  some  old  gardens,  from  Eu. ;  a  coarse,  erect, 
hairy  plant,  2^-3°  high,  with  sometimes  7  naiVowly  wedge-oblong  leaflets, 
coanely  toothed,  and  rather  large,  cymose  flowers. 
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P.  Canad^nais,  Linn.    Common  Wild  C.  or  Firx-raroxR.   Open,  dry 

ground ;  dwarf,  silky-hairy,  with  wedge-obovate  leaflets,  and  axillary, 
1-flowered  peduncles;  flowering  from  early  spring  to  midsummer,  and 
spreading  by  runners.  A  prostrate  plant,  variable,  resembling  a  Strawbeny. 
P.  arg^ntea,  Linn.  Silvery  C.  Dry  fields,  banks,  and  roadsides  K. ; 
a  low,  spreading  or  prostrate,  much  branched,  white-woolly  weed,  with 
wedgeK>blong,  cut-pinnatifid  leaflets  green  above,  white  with  silvery  wool 
beneath,  and  the  margins  revolute ;  t£e  small  flowers  somewhat  panicked ; 
all  summer. 

«  «  Leaves  pinnate  ;  receptacle  and  sometimes  the  akenes  fohite-hairf. 

P.  Anooxina,  Linn.  Silverwbbd.  Wet  banks  and  sandy  shores, 
N.  and  W. ;  leaves  all  from  the  root  or  in  the  tufts  at  the  joints  of  the 
long,  slender  runners,  green  above,  silvery  with  silky  down  beneath,  of 
9-19  oblong,  cut-tooth^  principal  leaflets  and  some  pairs  of  minute  ones 
intermixed;  stipules  conspicuous  and  many-cleft;  flowers  solitary  on 
long,  scape-like  peduncles,  all  summer. 

P.  fmticbsa,  Linn.  Shrubby  C.  Wet  grounds  N. ;  2^-4^  high, 
woody,  silky,  very  much  branched,  with  6  or  7  crowded,  oblong-lanceolate, 
entire  leaflets,  scale-like  stipules,  and  loose  clusters  of  rather  showy 
flowers,  all  summer.    Cultivated. 

§  4.  Petals  white  ;  akenes  and  receptacle  hairy  ;  leafiets  only  3,  digitate,  ^ 

P.  trident&ta,  Ait.  Thrbb-toothbd  C.  Coast  of  N.  England  N.  and 
W.  and  on  mountains ;  4'-6'  high,  tufted,  spreading,  with  8  thickish, 
nearly  smooth  leaflets,  coarsely  8-toothed  at  the  end,  and  several  flowen 
in  a  cyme,  in  early  summer.    Cultivated. 

§  6.   Petals  purple,  rose-color,  or  crimson  ;  akenes  smooth.    % 

«  Wild  in  wet  and  cold  hogs  y. ;  petals  narrovo,  shorter  than  the  calyx, 

P.  paltLstrls,  Scop.  Marsh  Five-fingek.  Stems  ascending  from  an 
almost  woody  creeping  base ;  leaves  pinnate,  of  5-7  lance-oblong  serrate 
and  crowded  leaflets,  whitish  beneath  ;  flowers  in  a  small  cyme,  Uie  calyx 
nearly  1'  broad,  the  inside  as  well  as  the  petals,  dull  dark  purple  ;  recep- 
tacle becoming  large  and  spongy  ;  flowers  all  summer. 

a  «  From  Himalaya,  occasionally  cuU,  for  ornament;  petals  large^ 

obcordate. 

P,  NepaliiiBh,  Hook.  Nbpal  C.  Leaflets  8  in  the  upper,  5  in  the 
lowest  leaves,  digitate,  hairy  but  green  both  sides,  wedge-oblong,  coarsely 
toothed  ;  flowers  rose-red,  all  summer.  P.  HopwoodiXna,  wiUi  flesh- 
colored  flowers,  is  a  garden  hybrid  of  this  and  F.  recta. 

R,  atroaangu/nea,  Lodd.  Dark  Nepal  C.  Is  soft  silk-hairy,  with  8 
leaflets  to  all  the  leaves,  and  much  darker-colored  flowers  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding, brown-purple  or  crimson. 

11.  PRAaARIA,  STRAWBERRY.    (Name  from  fraga,  the  old  Lathi 

name  of  the  strawberry,  referring  to  the  fragrance.)     H 

§  1.  True  Strawberries.  Petals  white;  receptacle  of  the  fruit  high' 
flavored;  scapes  several-flowered;  runners  naked.  Flowers  in  spring 
and  early  summer,  those  of  all  but  the  first  species  inclined  more  or  less 
to  be  dicecious. 

F.  risca,  Linn.  Common  S.  of  £u.  Yields  the  Alpine,  Pbrpbtual, 
etc.,  its  American  form  (var.  Americ^Uia,  Porter)  plentifully  native  N. ; 
is  mostly  slender,  with  thin,  dull  leaflets,  strongly  marked  by  the  veins, 
calyx  remaining  open  or  reflexed  after  flowering,  small  ovoid-conical  or 
elongated  fruit,  high-scented,  and  the  akenes  superficial.  The  flowea 
usually  stand  above  the  leaves. 
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F.  mosehitta,  Duchesne  (or  F.  biAtior),  Hautbois  S.,  of  Eu.  some- 
times ciUt.  is  taller  and  quite  dioBcious,  more  pubescent,  with  the 
calyx  strongly  reflexed  away  from  the  fruit,  which  is  dull,  reddish,  and 
musky-scented. 

F.  VlrginMna,  Duchesne.  Wild  S.  Original  of  several  varieties  once 
cult,  but  now  lost ;  has  leaflets  of  firm  texture,  their  smooth  and  often 
ahining  upper  surface  with  sunken  veins,  flowers  usually  below  the  leaves, 
calyx  becoming  erect  after  flowering  and  closing  over  the  hairy  receptacle 
-when  unf ructifled ;  fruit  with  a  narrow  neck,  mostly  globular,  its  surface 
with  deep  pits  in  which  the  akenes  are  sunken,  nodding  on  slender  pedicels. 

Var.  Blino^iiflia,  Gray.  Is  coarser  and  larger,  grows  in  richer  soil, 
from  W.  N.  Y.,  W.  and  S. ;  the  hairs  of  the  scape,  etc.,  shaggy. 

F.  Chi/oSnaiSj  Duchesne.  Garden  Strawberry.  From  Chue,  but  also 
native  all  along  the  Pacific  coast,  has  a  low  habit  and  thick,  dark  colored 
leaves  which  are  bluish-white  below,  and  is  clothed  with  long,  shaggy  hairs ; 
flcapes  and  runners  strong ;  fruit  large  and  usually  dark  colored,  with  a  very 
large  "hulP'  or  calyx.  The  var.  ANANA88A,or  Pike  Strawberry,  is  a 
honiculturally  modified  form,  comprising  the  common  garden  strawberries. 

S  2.  Petals  yellow;  receptacle  tasteless;  runners  bearing  leaves  and  1- 
/lowered  peduncles;  calyx  voith  5  external  pieces  very  large,  leaf-like^ 
and  Z-lobed. 

F.  /ndfca,  Andr.  Indian  8.  Of  Upper  India,  etc. ;  cult.,  running  wild 
8.  E: ;  rather  handsome  both  in  flower  and  (red)  fruit,  which  are  prcNduced 
all  summer  and  autumn. 

12.  DAUBARDA.    (  T^onuM  Z>a2t'&ard,  an  early  botanist  of  Paris.)    H 

D.  r%i>eiiB,  Linn.,  of  wooded  slopes  N.,  is  a  low,  stemless,  tufted, 
downy  little  plant,  spreading  more  or  less  by  subterranean  runners,  with 
the  aspect  of  a  Violet,  the  scapes  bearing  1  or  2  delicate  white  flowers, 
in  summer;  leaves  roundish  and  cordate,  crenate.  It  sometimes  pro- 
daces  cleistogamous  flowers. 

13.  RUBUS,  BRAMBLE,  etc.  (The  Roman  name,  connected  with 
rubery  red.)  71  A  large  and  difficult  group,  comprising  the  Rasp- 
berries and  Blackberries. 

f  1.  Flowbrino  Raspberries,  with  simple  leaves  and  broad,  flattish  fruit, 
tke  very  small  and  numerous  reddish  or  amber-colored  grains  at  length 
Mtparating  from  the  persistent  receptacle. 

B.  odor^tos,  Linn.  Purple  F.,  Mulberry  (erroneously).  Dells, 
etc.,  N. ;  shrubby,  3°-^^  high,  clammy-bristly  and  odorous,  not  prickly  ; 
ample  3>6-lobed  maple-like  leaves,  the  lobes  pointed  and  the  middle 
one  longest ;  peduncles  many-flowered ;  calyx-lobes  with  long  slender  tips, 
and  petals  purple-rose-color ;  the  shovry  flowers  V-2'  across,  produced  ail 
summer.    Cultivated. 

R.  Nntkiknna,  Mo^ino.  White  F.  From  Upper  Mich,  to  Pacific. 
Like  the  other,  but  less  bristly  and  clammy,  with  leaves  more  equally  5- 
lobed  and  coarsely  toothed,  and  fewer  flowers,  with  narrower  white  petals. 
Cultivated. 

§  2.  True  Raspberries  (or  the  first  doubtful),  with  3-6  lec^ets^  the  fruit 

falling  when  ripe  from  the  then  dry,  narrow  receptacle  ;  flowfrs  with  small, 

white,  erect  petals,  in  early  summer,  on  leafy  shoots  of  the  season  which 

(in  all  but  the  first)  spring  from  prickly  more  or  less  woody  stems  of  the 

preceding  year.       ^  Trailing ;  nearly  herbaceous. 

R.  ti1ll6ma,  Rich.  Dwarf  Raspberry.  Almost  wholly  herbaceous, 
Blender,  trailing,  not  prickly,  with  thin,  smooth  leaves  of  8  rhombic-ovate 
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acute  leaflets,  or  the  side-leaflets  parted,  making  6,  all  doably  senate ; 

peduncle  bearing  1-3  small  flowers,  and  the  fnUt  of  few  grains.    Low 

woods.  N. 

«  «  Bushes;  the  canes  woody. 

•*-  Not  hairy,  although  bristly  or  prickly. 

R.  oooidentjklla,  Linn.     Black  B.,  Blackcap,  or  Thimblebbrrt. 

Borders  of  fields  and  thickets  N.,  especially  where  ground  has  been 
burned  over ;  glaucous- whitened,  the  long,  recurving  stems,  stalks,  etc, 
armed  with  hooked  prickles,  but  no  bristles ;  leaflets  mostly  8,  ovate, 
pointed,  white-downy  beneath,  coarsely  doubly  toothed,  the  lateral  ones 
stalked;  flowers  in  close  umbel- like  clusters,  or  some  of  them  somewhat 
scattered,  the  petals  shorter  than  the  sepals ;  fruit  purple-black  (or  an 
amber-colored  variety),  flattish,  ripe  at  midsummer.  Parent  of  the  Black 
Baspberries  of  the  garden. 

R.  strigbsus,  Michx.  Wild  Bbd  B.  Common  especially  N. ;  2^-3^ 
high,  the  upright  stems,  stalks,  etc.,  beset  with  copious  bristles,  and  some 
of  them  becoming  weak  prickles,  also  glandular ;  leaflets  oblong-ovate, 
pointed,  .cut-serrate,  white-downy  beneath,  the  lateral  ones  Neither  1  or 
2  pairs)  not  stalked ;  flowers  in  more  or  less  raceme-like  clusters,  the 
petals  as  long  as  the  sepals,  the  latter  more  or  less  glandular ;  fruit  light 
red,  tender  and  watery,  but  high  flavored,  ripening  all  summer.  Parent 
of  some  of  the  Bed  Baspberries  of  the  garden. 

B.  NBOLBCTus,  a  hybrid  between  the  last  two,  has  given  rise  to  the 
Shaffer,  Philadelphia,  and  other  garden  varieties  of  the  Pdrplb  Casb 
class. 

/?.  /(/cbiAs,  Linn.  EimoPBAif  Babpbbrbt.  Tall  and  nearly  erect,  beaet 
with  straight,  slender  prickles,  or  many  of  them  mere  bristles,  the  canes 
whitish ;  leaves  thicker,  and  fruit  firmer  and  larger  than  in  B.  strigosos, 
red  or  yellowish,  ripening  through  the  summer ;  calyx  glandless.  Parent 
of  the  Antwerp  and  other  garden  Baspberries;  once  much  grown,  but 
now  mostly  out  of  cultivation  in  this  country. 

••-  •*-  Densely  glandular-Tiairy, 

R.  phtBtiico/dsfua,  Maxim.  Winkberry.  Strong  bush  with  the  habit 
of  a  raspberry,  the  branches  covered  with  a  copious  red  hair ;  the  dull 
and  sparsely  hairy,  wedge-ovate  or  wedge-cordate,  toothed,  and  jagged 
leaflets  very  white-tomentose  below;  flowers  in  fascicled  clusters;  the 
soft  reddish  fruits  at  length  inclosed  in  the  great  hairy  calyx,  edible. 
Japan. 

{  3.  Blackbbrribs  and  Dewberries  ;  tcith  the  pulpy  grains  of  the  flruit 
remaining  attached  to  the  pulpy  receptacle^  which  at  length  falls  away 
from  the  calyx ;  stems  prickly ;  leaves  of  3  or  pedately  6-7  leaflets  ; 
Jlowers  on  leafy  shoots  from  stems  of  the  preceding  year,  in  spring  and 
early  summer^  with  white  spreading  petals. 

«  Stems  more  or  less  woody;  fruit  black  (rarely  aniber)  when  ripe, 

edible,  ripening  in  summer  and  autumn, 

•*-  Stems  more  or  less  erect,  not  propagating  from  the  Up,  — Black- 
bbrribs. 

R.  vlll6sa8,  Ait.  High  Blackbbbry.  Everywhere  along  thickets, 
fence-rows,  etc. ;  stems  1^-6°  high,  furrowed ;  prickles  strong  and  hooked ; 
let^ets  3-6,  ovate  or  lance-ovate,  pointed,  their  lower  surface  and  stalks 
hairy  and  glandukir,  the  middle  one  long-stalked  and  sooietimes  heart- 
shaped  ;  flowers  rather  large,  vrith  short  bracts,  in  distinct  leafless  racemes ; 
fruit  oblong  or  cylindrical.  The  common  Blackberry  of  gardens,  running 
Into  many  forms. 
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Yar.  alblmifl,  Bailey.  Whitb  Blaokbbbrt.  Canes  bright  yellowish- 
green,  and  the  fmit  short  and  amber  or  cream-colored.  In  the  N. 
Stales ;  also  cult. 

Var.  frondbsiia,  Torr.,  is  dwarf er,  has  narrower  leaflets,  and  a  short 
and  leafy  inflorescence.    N.  States ;  also  cult. 

Var.  montiknas.  Porter,  occurs  on  high  hills  from  N.  Y.  southward, 
and  18  known  by  lower  habit,  mostly  redder  stems,  and  sometimes  fewer 
prickles,  shorter  clusters,  and  especially  by  dry,  *^ seedy,"  spicy,  or  bitter- 
ish, thimble-shaped  berries. 

Hybrids  occur  between  R.  villosus  and  B.  Canadensis,  as  in  the  garden 
variety,  Wilson  Early,  and  others. 

R.  MUlflpailgliii,  Britton.  Thosnless  Blackberry.  Stems  nearly 
or  wholly  thornless,  and  leaflets  narrower  (mostly  ovate- lanceolate),  Uie 
middle  three  long-stalked  ;  inflorescence  short,  less  pubescent  than  in  the 
preceding.    N.  States  and  southward  along  the  mountains. 

R.  ciiiieif6lius,  Pursh.  Sand  B.  Sandy  ground  and  barrens  from 
N.  J.,  S. ;  erect,  1^-8^  high,  with  stout  hooked  prickles ;  the  branchlets 
and  lower  surface  of  the  3-^  wedge-obovate,  thickish  leaves  whitish- 
woolly  ;  peduncles  2-4-flowered. 

/?.  facinidtua,  Willd.  Cut-leavbd  or  Etbrgrebn  Blackbbrry. 
Leaflets  3,  each  pinnately  divided  into  lobed  and  cut  portions;  flower 
clusters  small,  whitish-pubescent ;  stems  with  recurved  prickles.  Prob- 
ably a  form  of  the  European  R.  fruticosus. 

4-  ^  Stems  tra{ling,xlecumbent^  or  ascending,  mostly  rooting  at  the  tips.  — 

Dewberries. 

R.  Canad^nsiB,  Linn.  Low  B.  or  Dewberry.  Rocky  and  sandy 
soil ;  long- trailing,  slightly  prickly,  smooth  or  smoothiah,  and  with  S-7 
small,  doubly- toothed  leaflets ;  the  racemes  erect  and  1-3-flowered,  with 
leaf-like  bracts,  the  fruit  of  fewer  grains  and  ripening  earlier  than  the 
Blackberries.    Several  varieties  are  cultivated. 

Var.  roribdocna, Bailey,  native  of  W.  Va.,  is  the  Lucrbtia  Dewberry, 
distinguished  by  strong  growth,  wedge-obovate,  jagged  leaflets,  long  flower 
stalks,  and  large  flowers  (sometimes  2'  across) ,  with  leafy  sepals. 

Var.  imrisiis,  Bailey.  Parent  of  Bartbl  and  other  cultivated  Dew- 
berries ;  has  somewhat  ascending  round  stems,  and  leaflets  which  are 
ooarsely  and  always  simply  toothed  ;  N. 

R.  tilviills,  Michx.  Soutrbbn  Low  B.  *  Sandy  soil  from  Va., 
S.;  widely  trailing  or  creeping,  bristly  and  very  prickly ;  the  smooth, 
partly  evergreen  leaves  of  3--6  ovate-oblong  or  lance-oblong  leaflets ; 
peduncles  1-3-flowered.    Cult. 

B.  ■et^Bos,  Bigel.  Ascending ;  the  older  stems  densely  clothed  with 
very  slender  but  stiff,  slightly  bent  prickles ;  leaflets  ovate  to  ovate -ob- 
lanceolate,  pointed,  scarcely  shining,  very  strongly  toothed ;  fruit  reddish- 
black.     Woods  and  glades,  Penn.  and  N. 

«  •  Stems  scarcely  woody j  but  lasting  over  winter,  wholly  prostrate  ;  fruit 

reddish,  sour, 

R.  hispidua,  Linn.  Running  Swamp  B.  Low  woods  and  sandy 
places,  etc.,  N.;  with  very  long  and  slender  running  stems,  beset  with 
small  reflexed  prickles,  sending  up  short,  leafy,  and  flowering  shoots ; 
leaves  of  mostly  3  obovate  blunt,  smooth,  and  shining  leaflets,  of  Arm 
and  thickish  texture,  somewhat  evergreen ;  flowers  small  and  few,  on  a 
leaflfaw  peduncle ;  fruit  of  few  grains,  red  or  purple. 

§  4.  Flowering  Bramble  ;  cultivated  for  the  flowers  only, 

i?.  ro8»fd//u8,  Smith,  from  China,  called  Brier  Rose.  '  Cult,  in  green- 
houses and  apartments,  has  pinnate  leaves,  and  bears  a  succession  of 
full-double  white  flowers,  resembling  small  roses. 
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14.  ALCHEBIIEiZiA.     (Name  said  to  come  from  the  Arabic.)     A 

minute  annual  species,  A.  ahvbnsis,  called  Pabslbt  Piebt  in  England, 
is  introduced  in  Va.  and  N.  C. 

A.  ¥ufgdr/$i  Linn.  Lady^s  Mantle,  from  Eu.,  is  colt  in  some  gazi- 
dens;  it  is  a  low  herb,  not  showy,  with  somewhat  downy,  rounded, 
slightly  7-0-lobed  leaves,  ohiefly  from  the  root,  on  long  stalks,  and  loose 
corymbs  or  panicles  of  small  light  green  flowers  through  the  summor.    2C 

15.  AaRIMdNIA,  AGRIMONY.  (Old  name,  of  obscure  meaning.) 
Weedy  herbs,  in  fields  and  borders  of  woods,  producing  their  small 
yellow  flowers  through  the  summer ;  the  fruiting  calyx,  containing  the 
2  akenes,  detached  at  maturity  as  a  small  bur,  lightly  adhering  by  the 
hooked  bristles  to  the  coats  of  animals.    71 

A.  Xhipat6ria,  Linn.  Common  A.  Principal  leaflets  5-7,  oblong- 
obovate  and  coarsely  toothed,  with  many  minute  ones  intermixed ;  pe^s 
twice  the  length  of  the  calyx ;  stamens  10-15. 

A.  parviflora,  Ait.  From  N.  Y.,  S.;  has  smaller  flowers,  11-10  lance- 
olate principal  leaflets,  and  10-15  stamens. 

A.  incdsa,  Torr.  &  Gray.  Only  S.;  has  7-0  oblong  or  obovate  and 
smaller  principal  leaflets,  small  flowers,  and  5  stamens. 

16.  POTERIUM,  BUBNET.  (Old  Greek  name,  of  rather  obscure 
application.)     11 

P,  SangutaSrba^  Linn.  Gardbn  or  Salad  B.  Common  in  old  gardens 
(used  for  salad),  from  Eu.;  nearly  smooth,  growing  in  tufts;  leaves 
of  many  small  ovate  and  deeply  toothed  leaflets ;  stems  about  1^  high, 
bearing  a  few  heads  of  light  green  or  purplish  monoecious  flowers,  in 
summer,  the  lower  flowers  with  numerous  drooping  stamens,  several  of 
the  uppermost  with  pistil,  the  style  ending  in  a  purple,  tufted  stigma. 

P.  Canad^nse,  Benth.  &  Hook.,  or  Sangdi86rba  Canadensis,  Cana- 
dian or  Wild  B.  Wet  grounds  N. ;  3°-6o  high,  nearly  smooth,  with 
numerous  lance-oblong,  coarsely-toothed  leaflets,  often  heart^haped  at 
base,  and  cylindrical  spikes  of  white,  perfect  flowers,  in  late  summer  and 
autumn ;  stamens  only  4,  their  long,  white  filaments  dub-shaped. 

17.  r68A,  rose.  (The  ancient  Latin  name  of  the  Rose.)  (Lessons, 
Fig.  218.) 

§  1.  Wild  Rosbs  of  the  country  ;  only  the  first  species  much  cultivated, 

«  Styles  lightly  cohering  in  a  column  and  projecting  out  of  the  calyx-cup. 

R.  setlgera,  Michx.  Prairie  or  Climbing  Wild  Rose.  Rich  ground, 
W.  and  S. ;  also  planted ;  represented  by  the  original  of  Queen  of  the 
Prairie,  Baltimore  Belle,  etc.  Tall-cUmbing,  armed  wi&  stout,  nearly 
straight  prickles,  not  bristly ;  stems  glaucous ;  leaves  with  only  d--5  ovate 
acute  leaflets ;  the  corymbed  flowers  produced  towards  midsummer ; 
stalks  and  calyx  glandular ;  i)etals  deep  rose,  becoming  nearly  white. 

«  «  Styles  s^arate,  included  in  the  calyx-tube^  the  stigmas  closing  its 

orifice  ;  stems  not  disposed  to  climb. 

R.  Carolina,  Linn.  Swamp  Rose.  Wet  grounds ;  stems  4^-8^  bigh, 
with  hooked  prickles  and  no  bristles,  glaucous ;  leaflets  5-9,  smooth, 
dull  above  and  pale  beneath,  finely  serrate ;  flowers  numerous  in  the 
corymb  (in  summer) ;  the  calyx  and  globular  hip  glandular-brisUy. 
Flowers  bright  rose-red. 
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R.  Itldda,  Ehrh.  Dwabt  Wild  Rose.  Moist  places  and  swamps, 
N.  Y.  to  Newf. ;  has  stem  from  1^-6^  high,  with  stout,  more  or  less 
hooked  spines ;  leaflets  about  7,  rather  small,  thick  and  shining,  oval  or 
oval-oboyate,  and  coarsely  toothed  above ;  flowers  solitary  or  in  loose 
corymbs,  light  rose-colored,  the  calyx  lobes  hispid  and  more  or  less  pro- 
longed, and  occasionally  notched. 

R.  htUnlUs,  Marsh.  In  drier  soil,  and  extending  farther  W. ;  lower 
(1^-39),  with  nearly  straight  spines ;  larger  and  thin  dull  leaflets ;  flowers 
generally  solitary  or  nearly  so,  and  the  outer  sepals  nearly  always 
lobed. 

R.  blinda.  Ait.  Eablt  Wild  Boss.  Rocky  banks  N.  ;  P-S^  high, 
with  only  straight,  weak  prickles,  or  commonly  none ;  5-7  oval  or  cuneate 
bhmt  and  pale  leaflets,  sometimes  hoary  beneath;  large  stipules;  1-8- 
flowered  peduncles,  and  the  sepals  hispid  but  entire ;  the  hip  globular ; 
flower  solitary  or  corymbose,  large,  in  spring  or  early  summer. 

§  2.  Bbibs  Roses  ;  naturalized  from  Europe ,  by  roadsides  and  in  thickets, 
or  sometimes  planted  ;  flowering  in  summer. 

R.  rubiginbw^  Linn.  Swbbtbribr.  Tall,  disposed  to  climb,  armed 
wi^  strong  and  hooked,  and  some  slender  and  awl-shaped  prickles;  the 
roundish  and  doubly-serrate  small  leaflets  downy  and  beset  with  russet 
glands  beneath,  giving  the  aromatic  fragrance ;  flowers  mostly  solitary, 
pink ;  hip  pear-shaped,  oblong,  or  obovate,  crowned  with  the  calyx  lobeis. 

/?.  can)na,  Linn.  Doo-rosb.  Roadsides  £. ;  resembles  Sweetbrier, 
but  the  leaflets  smooth  or  destitute  of  aromatic  glands  and  simply  serrate ; 
flowers  3  or  4  together,  pink  or  nearly  white ;  fruit  from  nearly  globular 
to  oblong-ovate. 

{  3.  EvBROBBEN  RosEs;  ntUuralized  in  the  Southern  States  from  China; 
flowering  in  spring;  the  flowers  not  double* 

i?.  Imrigdtaf  Michx.  (or  R.  SfmcA  of  Alton).  Chbbokbb  Rose.  Planted 
for  g^uden  hedges,  etc.,  also  run  wild  S. ;  disposed  to  climb  high,  armed 
with  strong  hooked  prickles,  very  smooth,  with  bright  green  and  glossy 
evergreen  leaves  of  mostly  only  8  leaflets,  and  single  flowers  at  the  end 
of  the  branches,  with  bristly  calyx  cup  and  large  pure- white  petals. 
Occasional  in  greenhouses  N. 

R,  bract9dta,  Wendl.  Br  acted  Rose.  In  hedges  far  S.,  not  common ; 
has  downy  branches  armed  with  strong,  hooked  prickles,  5-9  roundish 
leaflets,  and  single  large  white  flowers  on  very  short  peduncle,  the  calyx 
covered  by  leafy  bracts. 

§  4.  Exotic  Gabdeit  Roses  proper ;  from  Europe  and  Asia,  Merely  the 
principal  types ;  the  greater  part  of  the  modern  garden  roses  much 
mixed  by  crossing  and  changed  by  variation, 

9  Styles  united  in  a  column  which  projects  out  of  the  calyx  cup,    AU  wiU^ 
long,  rambling  shoots,  or  disposed  to  dimb, 

R,  8emp4rriren8,  Linn.  Evergreen  Rose,  of  S.  Not  hardy  or  hold- 
ing its  leaves  N. ;  with  coriaceous,  bright-green,  oblong  leaflets,*  curved 
prickles,  and  nearly  solitary  white  flowers,  not  double.  The  Ayrshire 
Rose  is  evidently  an  offshoot  of  R.  arvensis,  a  closely  related  species. 

/?.  multiUbra,  Thunb.  Many-flowered  Rose.  A  well-known  half- 
climbing  species,  from  Japan  and  China,  hardy  in  Middle  States,  with 
branches,  peduncles,  and  calyx  more  or  less  tomentose ;  6  or  7  soft  and 
somewhat  rugose  leaflets,  slender,  scattered  prickles,  and  full  corymbs  of 
small  flowers,  white,  pale  red,  or  rose-purple,  not  sweet-scented.  The 
double  form  is  an  old  garden  rose,  but  the  single  form  is  not  common. 
The  PoLTAjrTHA  Roses  are  offshoots  of  Uub,  o^efly  throu^  hybridization 
with  Rosa  Indloa. 
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R.  moaehdta,  Mill.  Muscat  or  Musk  Rose.  Not  climbing,  with  Blender 
carved  prickles;  leaves  of  6  or  7  lanceolate  and  pointed  leafleta,  a 
corymb  of  white  flowers,  with  a  yellowish  base  to  the  petals,  very  sweet 
scented,  especially  at  evening. 

«  «  Styles  not  sensibly  projecting^  nor  unUed, 

•*-  Tender^  tall-climbing,  and  wholly  destitute  of  prickles, 

R.  Bdnksim^  R.  Br.  Banksia  Rose,  from  China.  A  slender  consei^ 
vatory  species  (in  the  N.)»  very  smooth,  with  3-6-lanoeolate  glossy  leaflets, 
and  umbels  of  very  small,  white  or  buff  and  violet-scented  flowers. 

t-  t-  Tender^  armed  only  unth  distant  hooked  prickles,  with  leaves  of 
mostly  8  (3-^)  rather  coriaceous  and  shining  leqflets. 

R,  fndica,  Linn.  Iitdia  or  China  Roses.  Includes  the  Tea,  Perpbtuai. 
or  Bengal,  Boubbon,  and  Noisette  Roses  ;  and  the  Bengal  Pompons, 
etc.,  are  miniature  forms  of  similar  origin.  A  plant  of  upright  habit, 
smooth,  the  peduncle  thickened  upwards,  calyx  either  smooUi  or  bristly. 
Long  grown  and  very  variable. 

-^^  t'  -*-  Hardy  or  mainly  so  at  the  north,  not  climbing,  more  or  less  priekliff 

and  with  leaves  of  b  or  more  leqflets. 

R.  alplna,  Linn.  Alpine  Rose,  of  Eu.  Grows  6°-8^  high,  unarmed 
or  witn  a  few  purplish  spines,  hispid  peduncles,  erect  and  solitary 
blush  flowers,  and  a  more  or  less  pendulous,  orange-red,  oblong  or  obovate 
fruit.  The  Bocesalt  Roses  are  derived  from  this,  probably  crossed  with 
the  China  Rose,  and  are  mostly  smooth-stemmed  plants  of  somewhat 
climbing  habit  and  large  double  flowers. 

R.  Gdllica,  Linn.  French  or  Red  Rose.  Has  slender  stems  beset 
with  both  stout  curved  and  slender  straight  prickles  ;  leaves  of  6-7  rather 
rigid  doubly  and  glandular-toothed  leaflets  more  or  less  downy  beneath, 
erect  1 -flowered  peduncles,  and  pink-red  or  crimson  (or  variegated  with 
white)  f  spreading  petals  which  have  some  astringency  and  are  used  for 
conserve  of  roses,  and  a  globose  fruit. 

/?.  centifd/ia,  Linn.  Hundbed-Lbavbd,  Proyence,  or  Cabbagb  Rosb. 
Has  mostly  straight  prickles,  6-7  oval  leaflets  with  glandular  teeth  or 
edges,  peduncle  and  calyx  clammy,  with  odorous  glands,  the  hip  bristly 
and  glandular ;  the  flowers  mostly  nodding,  large,  and  ^U-double,  rose- 
purple,  or  of  various  shades,  rarely  white  ;  fruit  oblong.  Pompon  Roses 
are  miniature  varieties.  Moss  Roses  are  abnormal  states  (var.  mdsc6sa) 
with  the  glands  and  bristles  of  the  calyx  and  peduncle  developed  into  a 
moss-like  substance.     Petals  used  for  rose-water,  essence  of  roses^  etc. 

R.  Damascina,  Mill.  Damask  Hose.  Known  from  the  foregoing  by 
the  greener  bark,  larger  curved  prickles,  cory robed  flowers  oblong  in  the 
bud,  and  with  the  long  sepals  (some  of  them  pinnatifid  or  lobed^  reflexed 
during  flowering,  the  hip  oblong  and  pulpy ;  petals  rose-purple,  white, 
etc. ;  used  in  preference  for  attar-of-roses  and  rose-water.  Htbrid  Per- 
petual Roses  are  largely  derived  from  this  through  hybridization  vnth 
forms  of  R.  Indlca  and  others. 

R.  d/ba,  Linn.  White  Rose.  Leaflets  6,  glaucous  and  a  little  downy 
beneath  ;  prickles  straightish  and  slender ;  sepals  reflexed  and  lobed ; 
petals  pure  white  or  delicate  blush,  fragrant ;  fruit  oblong  and  red. 

R.  cinnamdmea,  Linn.  Cinxamon  Rose,  of  Eu.  Met  with  in  country 
gardens ;  is  related  to  our  wild  R.  blanda ;  6^  to  8°  high,  with  brownish- 
red  bark,  and  some  straightish  prickles ;  pale  leaves  downy  underneath, 
and  small,  pale-red,  cinnamon-scented  (mostly  double)  flowers,  not  showy ; 
fruit  roundish,  red. 

R.  spinoslssima,  Linn.  Burnet  or  Scotch  Rose,  of  Eu.  Low,  1^  or 
2^  high,  exceedingly  prickly  with  straight  prickles,  with  7  to  0  small  and 
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roondtBh  smooth  leaflets,  and  small  eariy  flowers,  either  single  or  double, 
and  white,  pink,  and  even  yellow,  the  hips  caztilaginoas,  roundish,  and 
dark  purple. 

/?.  EglantMa,  Linn.  Ysllow  Eolahtinb  Ross.  Like  a  Sweetbrier, 
but  lower,  3^-6^  high,  with  scattered,  straight  prickles ;  leaves  deep 
green  and  sweet  scented  ;  flowers  deep  yellow,  orange,  or  buff,  and  some- 
times yariegated  with  red,  either  single  or  double.  The  Austbian  Brier, 
and  the  PsRSiAif  Ybllow  and  Hasbisom^s  Yellow  are  forma  ol  this 
(var.  LtrxEA). 

/?.  9u/phurea,  Ait.  The  old  Yellow  Boss,  from  the  far  East.  Tall, 
with  scattered  prickles,  glaucous  or  pale  scentless  leaves,  and  sulphur- 
yellow  (full-double)  flowers  in  summer. 

/?.  rugdsa,  Thunb.  Japanese  Rose.  Spreading  bush,  very  densely 
clothed  with  long,  stout,  and  straight  spines  ;  leaflets  7-11,  round-ovate, 
thick,  dark  green  above  and  tomentose  below,  coarsely  toothed,  the  stipules 
leafy ;  flowers  large  and  mostly  single,  white  or  red ;  the  calyx  lobes 
1'  or  2'  long,  and  tomentose,  persistent  on  the  very  large,  nearly  globular, 
orange-red  hip. 

18.  CRATm&Ua,  HAWTHORN,  WHITETHORN.  (Greek: 
ttrength,  from  the  hard  wood.)  Small  trees  or  shrubs,  with  hard 
wood;  flowers  white,  except  in  some  varieties  of  English  Hawthorn, 
in  spring  or  early  summer ;  ripening  the  red  or  reddish  fruit  mostly 
in  autumn.     (Lessons,  Fig.  278.) 

§  1.  Flowers  many  in  the  corymb,  mallt  with  5  styles;  fruit  not  larger 
than  small  peas,  scarlet  or  coral-red;  leaves,  etc.,  smooth,  or  nearly  so. 

C  Pyrac&ntha,  Pers.  Evergreen  Thorn.  Planted  for  ornament  and 
sparingly  nat.  from  S.  Penn.  S.  (from  S.  Eu. )  ;  shrub  4^-6^,  with  the 
shining  evergreen  leaves  lance-spatulate  and  crenulate,  only  1'  long,  and 
small  clusters  of  flowers  terminating  short  branches. 

C.  BiMithnl^ta,  Michx.  Tall  shrub  or  low  tree,  from  Va.  S.,  with 
almost  evergreen,  shining,  spatulate  leaves,  crenate  towards  the  apex,  or 
on  vigorous  shoots,  cut-lobed,  and  with  hardly  any  petiole. 

C.  cord^ta.  Ait.  Washington  T.  Small  tree,  from  Va.  and  Ky.  S., 
and  has  been  planted  for  hedges ;  has  broadly  triangular-ovate  or  heart- 
Aaped,  thinnish  leaves,  often  3-6-cleft  or  cut  and  serrate,  on  slender 
petiole. 

{  2.  Flowers  many  in  the  corymb,  middle-sized;  fruit  eoral-red^  ovoid, 

rather  small ;  styles  l~b, 

C.  vfrldls,  Linn,  (or  C.  arborescens).  River  banks  far  S. ;  tree  with 
few  stout  thorns  or  none  ;  Uiin,  oblong  serrate  leaves,  acute  at  both  ends, 
on  slender  petioles ;  styles  5. 

C.  Ox/acdntha,  Linn.  English  Hawthorn.  Planted  from  Eu.  for 
ornament  and  hedges ;  tree  or  shrub  with  obovate,  smooth  leaves,  wedge- 
shaped  at  base,  cut-lobed  and  toothed  above ;  styles  2  or  8,  rarely  only  1. 
With  single  or  double,  white,  rose,  or  pink-red  flowers. 

C.  apiif61ia,  Michx.  Common  S.  Small  tree,  soft-downy  when 
young ;  the  leaves  smoothish  with  age,  pinnatifid,  the  5-7  lobes  crowded, 
cut  and  toothed  ;  petioles  slender ;  styles  1-8. 

{  8.  Flotoers  many  in  the  corymb,  large ;  the  calyx-teeth  with  the  bracts 
and  stipules  often  beset  with  glands ;  fruit  edible^  half  an  inch  or  more 
long,  its  cells  or  stones  and  the  styles  variable  in  number,  1-6.  All 
tall  shrubs  or  low  trees,  of  thickets  and  rocky  banks,  or  planted. 

C.  cooofnea,  Linn.  Scablbt-frcited  T.  Smooth,  with  the  leaves 
thin,  roundish-ovate,  sharply  out-toothed  or  lobed,  on  slender  petioles. 
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the  coral  or  scarlet  frait  much  smaller  than  In  C.  tomentoaa  next  and 
hardly  edible. 

Var.  macractotha,  Dudley.  Has  very  long  thorns,  thick  wedge- 
shaped  leaves  deeply  incised,  and  larger  flowers  and  fruit. 

Var.  moUis,  Torr.  &  Gray,  larger  plant,  with  densely  pubescent  under- 
surfaces  of  leaves  and  shoots,  and  earlier,  larger  flowers.  All  forms  in  N. 
States. 

C.  tomentdsa,  Linn.  Pbar  Thorn  or  Blackthork.  Downy  or  soft- 
hairy  when  young ;  the  leaves  thickish,  oval,  or  ovate-oblong,  sharply 
toothed  or  cut,  below  abruptly  narrowed  into  a  margined  petiole,  the  upper 
surface  impressed  along  the  main  veins  or  ribs ;  flowers  late,  often  1'  broad  ; 
scarlet  or  orange  fruit  from  two  thirds  to  throe  fourths  of  an  inch  long, 
pleasant-tasted.    N.  Y.,  W.  and  S. 

C.  pnnctita,  Jacq.  Leaves  wedge-obovate,  the  long  lower  portion 
entire,  toothed  above  and  rarely  indistinctly  lobed,  plicate  and  dull,  pubes- 
cent below  when  young,  but  becoming  smooth ;  fruit  large  and  spherical, 
red  or  yellow ;  branches  horizontal  in  mature  specimens.    Common. 

C.  CroB-g^Uli,  Linn.  Cockbpur  T.  Smooth ;  the  wedge-obovate  or 
oblanceolate  leaves  thick  and  firm,  deep-green  and  glossy,  serrate  above 
the  middle,  tapering  into  a  very  short  petiole ;  thorns  very  long  and 
sharp ;  fruit  bright  red.    Useful  for  hedges.     (Lessons,  Fig.  90.) 

§  4.   Flowers  solitary^  in  pain,  or  only  3-6  in  the  corymb ;  styles  aihd 
cells,  4-5 ;  leaves  mostly  pubescent  underneath;  fruit  often  edible. 

C.  SBBtiv^s,  Torr.  &  Gray.  Summer  Haw  of  S.  States.  Along  pine- 
barren  ponds,  from  S.  Car.  S.  and  W. ;  small  tree  with  spatulate  or 
wedge-obovate  coriaceous  leaves,  crenate  above  the  middle ;  no  glands  ; 
8-6-fiowered  peduncles,  and  large  red  juicy  fruit,  pleasantly  acid,  used 
for  tarts,  etc. ;  ripe  in  simimer. 

C.  flAva,  Ait.  Yellow  or  Summer  Haw.  Sandy  soil,  from  Va.  S.  and 
W. ;  small  tree,  with  wedge-obovate  leaves,  downy  or  smoothish,  toothed 
or  cut  above  the  middle,  the  teeth  or  maxgins  and  short  petiole  glandular ; 
the  pear-shaped  or  globular  fruit  yellowish,  greenish,  or  tinged  with  red. 

C.  parvif6lia.  Ait.  Small-leaved  or  Dwarf  Thorn.  Mostly  in 
pine  barrens  from  N.  J.,  S. ;  shrub  8°-6<^  high,  downy,  with  thick  and 
firm  spatulate-obovate,  crenate  leaves,  these  as  well  as  the  mostly  solitary 
flowers  almost  sessile ;  calyx-lobes  glandular-toothed  and  as  long  as  the 
petals ;  the  large  fruit  pear-^iaped  or  globular,  at  flrst  hairy,  greenish 
and  yellowish. 

19.  COTONEASTBR  (Name  alludes  to  the  cottony  coyering  of  the 
shoots,  lower  face  of  the  leaves,  etc.)  Small-leayed  and  small-flowered, 
chiefly  Old- World  shrubs. 

C.  rufgiris,  Lindl.  Planted  from  Eu. ;  hardy  shrub,  2^-4°  high,  much 
branched,  with  deciduous  ovate  leaves,  hardly  1'  long,  white-tomentose 
below,  glabrous  caljrx,  flesh-colored  or  white  flowers  in  spring,  and 
reddish  fruit. 

C.  nummu/drta,  Lindl.  From  Nepal,  is  a  large  shrub  or  low  tree,  with 
nearly  orbicuJar  leaves,  which  are  dull  below,  and  bright  red  fruits. 

20.  PHOTINIA.  (Greek :  shining^  alluding  to  the  glossy  leaves  of  the 
genuine  species.)  Choice  greenhouse  shrubs  or  small  fruit  trees,  hardy 
S. ,  with  large  evergreen  leaves. 

P.  (or  Eriobbtrya)  JapSnica,  Gray.  The  Loquat  Tree  of  Japan,  with 
large,  obovate  toothed  leaves,  nearly  1^  long,  the  lower  surface  and 
corymb  clothed  with  dense  rather  rusty  loose  wool ;  has  few  and  large 
downy  yellowish-white  flowers,  appearing  in  autumn,  and  an  edible  yellow, 
add  fruit,  with  1-6  large  seeds.    Often  ^ied,  erroneously,  Japan  Plum. 
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21.  AMELAnCHIER,  JUNEBERRY,  service  BERRT.  (Pop. 
ular  name  of  the  European  species  in  Savoy.)  Flowering  in  spring, 
and  producing  the  berry-like  purplish  fruit  (edible,  sweet,  sometimes 
very  pleasant-flavored)  in  summer. 

A.  Canad^nais,  Torr.  &  Gray.  Shad  Bush  of  New  England,  is  a  tree 
10^--30^  high,  glabrous  or  very  nearly  so ;  the  leaves  ovate  and  pointed, 
light  green  above,  very  sharply  serrate,  Birch-like ;  flowers  large,  in  open 
and  loose,  more  or  less  drooping  racemes,  before  the  leaves ;  the  calyx 
lobes  lanceolate ;  fruit  a  purple,  beny-like  pome  in  June  and  July,  much 
relished  by  birds.  The  flowers  appear  in  profusion  in  advance  of  the 
leaves. 

Var.  obloiigil61ia,  Torr.  &  Gray  (or  A.  oblong if6li a,  Roemer).  Is  a 
low  plant  (2^-6°  high),  with  oblong,  mostly  blunt  leaves,  which  are 
floccose  or  woolly  below,  and  nearly  erect,  woolly,  panicle-like  racemes, 
appearing  with  the  leaves ;  growing  in  the  N.  States  and  known  in  culti- 
vation as  the  DwABF  Junsbbbbt. 

22.  FTBTTB*  PEAR,  APPLE,  etc.  (Classical  name  of  the  Pear  tree.) 
Botanically  the  genus  is  made  to  include  a  great  variety  of  plants, 
agreeing  in  the  cartilaginous,  parchment-like,  or  thin-walled  cells  that 
contain  the  seeds.    Wood  hard  and  tough.    Flowers  spring. 

§  1.  Pbab.    Leaves  simple;  flowers  in  a  simple  corymb  or  cluster;  fruit 
generally  wiUi  its  base  tapering  down  to  the  stalk, 

P,  eommdnta,  Linn.  Common  Peab.  Cult  from  Eu. ;  a  smooth  tree, 
with  branches  inclined  to  be  thorny ;  ovate  leaves  with  small,  obtuse  teeth, 
and  pure  white  flowers,  the  anthers  purple. 

P.  Sininaia,  Lindl.  Japan  or  Sand  Pear.  Cult,  from  China  and 
Japan,  is  a  stronger  grower  than  the  last,  with  larger  dark  leaves  which 
are  very  sharply  toothed,  and  tough,  gritty  fruits  which  are  often 
depressed  about  the  stem,  and  Apple-like.  Kieffbb,  Lb  Conte,  and 
others,  are  hybrids  with  the  last. 

§  2.  Applb.  Leaves  simple  ;  flowers  showy,  in  a  simple  cluster  or  sim- 
ple umbel;  fruit  sunken  {umbilicate)  at  both  ends{  especially  at  the 
base, 

•   Exotic;  leaves  simply  and  evenly  serrate,  ovate  or  oblong, 

P.  ttdtlua,  Linn.  Common  Apple.  Cult,  from  Eu.  ;  tree  with  buds, 
lower  face  of  the  leaves  (when  young)  and  calyx  woolly ;  flowers  white 
and  tinged  with  pink,  on  short,  woolly  peduncles ;  fruit  various,  but  always 
holding  the  calyx  lobes  upon  its  apex. 

P,  apBctAbilia,  Ait.  Chinbsb  Flowebino  Apple.  Cult,  from  China 
for  its  showy  rose-colored,  semi-double  or  double  flowers ;  is  an  upright 
tree  with  gray  branches  20^  to  25^  high,  and  hard  leaves  which  soon 
become  nearly  smooth,  and  are  evenly  and  sharply  toothed ;  fruit  small, 
with  persistent  calyx. 

P.  baccdta,  Linn.  Cbab  Apple.  From  Eu.  Small  tree  with  hard, 
wiry,  smooth  shoots,  long  and  smooth  petioles  and  pedicels,  narrower 
smooth  leaves,  and  a  small,  hard,  translucent  fruit  from  which  the  calyx 
falls  before  maturity.  Transcendent,  Hyalop,  and  various  other  im- 
proved Crabs  are  probably  hybrids  with  P.  Malus. 

P,  fforibdnda,  Lindl.  Japanese  Flowering  Crab.  A  bush  or  small 
tree,  perhaps  an  offshoot  from  the  last ;  smooth  in  all  its  parts,  with  long- 
acuminate,  mostly  sharply  toothed  leaves;  handsome,  flesh-colored  or 
rosy  flowers  and  red  flower  buds,  and  a  profuRion  of  long-stemmed  fruits 
the  size  of  a  pea,  from  which  the  calyx  falls.  Semi-double  forms  are 
known  in  gardens  as  P.  HalliXna  and  P.  ParkmAnl 
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•  •  Wild  species,  with  same  of  the  leaves  irregularly  eut^oothedf  or  awn 
lohed;  flowers  bright  rose-colored^  and  the  fruit  greenish, 

P.  coronibia,  Linn.  American  or  Garland  Crab  Apple.  Glades 
from  W.  N.  Y.  to  Mich,  and  S.  and  sparingly  W. ;  small  tree,  soon 
smooth,  with  the  mostly  triangular  ovate  leaves  rounded  or  obscurely 
heart-shaped  at  base  and  inclined  to  be  3-lobed,  on  slender  smooth 
petioles ;  flowers  on  long,  smooth  pedicels ;  fruit  bright  green«  flattened 
lengthwise. 

P.  lo^nals,  Bailey.  Western  Crab  Apple.  Leaves  oblong  or  obo- 
vate^val,  variously  notched  and  toothed,  the  lower  surface  as  well  as  the 
petioles,  short  pedicels  and  young  growth,  white-pubescent ;  fruit  spheri- 
cal or  oblong,  dull  green  with  minute  light  dots.  There  is  a  double- 
flowered  variety.     W.  of  Great  Lakes. 

P.  angUBtifblia,  Ait.  Narrow-leaved  Crab  Apple.  Leaves  lance- 
oblong  or  elliptic  and  small,  almost  entire  or  bluntly  and  sparsely  dentate, 
obtuse  or  neariy  so,  thick,  shining  above,  on  short,  smooth  petioles; 
flowers  rather  small,  on  smooth  pedicels.    From  Fenn.  S.  and  W. 

§  3.  Chokeberrt.  Leaves  simple,  the  upper  face  with  some  small  glanda 
tUong  the  midrib ;  flowers  {white)  in  compound  cymes  terminating  the 
branches;  styles  united  at  base;  fruit  beiry-like, 

P.  arbntlf61ia,  Linn.  Common  Chokeberrt.  Woods  and  bogs,  N. ; 
low,  spreading  shrub  with  oblong  or  oblanceolate  serrate  leaves,  acute  or 
acuminate  and  pubescent  below,  and  a  scarlet  or  light  purple  fruit  which 
clings  t(^  the  branches  after  the  leaves  fall. 

Var.  melanoc^upa,  Hook  (or  P.  nIora,  Sargent^,  has  broadly 
obovate  nearly  smootii  leaves,  earlier  flowers,  and  black  miit  which  soon 
falls. 

§  4.  Rowan  Tree  or  Mountain  Ash.  Leaves  odd-pinnate^  of  several 
(0-17)  leaflets;  flowers  (numerous  and  white)  in  ample,  compound,  flat 
cymes  terminating  the  branches  of  the  season  ;  fruit  berry-like,  scarlet- 
red  when  ripe.  Trees  often  planted  for  omavMnt^  especially  for  the 
dusters  of  showy  fruit  in  autumn. 

P.  Americana,  DC.  American  Mountain  Ash.  Slender  tree  or  tall 
shrub,  wild  in  the  cooler  districts ;  smooth  or  soon  becoming  so,  with 
lanceolate  taper-pointed  and  sharply  serrate  bright-green  leaflets  on  a 
reddish  stalk,  pointed  and  smooth  glutinous  leaf-buds,  and  berries  not 
larger  than  peas. 

P.  8ambncif6Ua,  Cham.  &  Schlecht.  Eldbr-lbavbd  R.  or  M.  Wild 
along  the  northern  frontiers ;  smooth  or  nearly  so,  with  oblong  or  lanoe- 
ovate  and  blunt  or  abruptly  short-pointed  lesiflets,  coarsely  serrate  with 
more  spreading  teeth,  sparingly  hairy  leaf-buds,  and  larger  berries. 

P.  Aucupdria,  Gaertn.  European  R.  or  M.  Commonly  planted  from 
Eu. ;  forms  a  good-sized  tree,  with  oblong  and  obtuse  paler  leaflets, 
their  lower  suiface,  stalks,  and  the  leaf-buds  downy;  and  the  berries 
laxiger  (j'  in  diameter). 

§  6.  Quince.  Leaves  simple ;  floioers  either  single  upon  the  ends  of  leafy 
shoots,  or  in  small,  sestnle  clusters,  white  or  red;  fruit  more  or  less 
pyr{form,  the  6  cells  normally  several  or  many-seeded.  Small  trees  or 
bwhes. 

P,  Cyddnia,  Linn,  (or  Ctd6nia  vuloXris).  Common  Quince.  From 
Eu. ;  a  small  bushy  tree  with  soft,  oval,  entire  leaves  which  are  tomentoae 
below,  and  very  lar^e  flowers  terminating  short  leafy  shoots,  and  woolly 
fruits.     (Lessons,  Fig.  112.) 

P.  Japdntca,  Thiinb.  Japan  Quince  (also  named  Ctd6nia  JapAntca> 
Thorny,  smooth,  widely  branched  shrub  from  Japan ;  cult,  for  the  large 
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ihowy  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  spring  earlier  than  the  oval  or 
wedge-oblong  leaves,  on  side  spurs,  in  great  abundance,  single  or  more 
or  less  double,  scarlet-red,  or  sometimes  almost  white  varieties ;  calyx 
with  short  and  rounded  lobes ;  fruit  green-speckled»  very  lu^  sometimes 
naed  for  jellies. 


ZZZVm.  CALYCAHTHACEiB,  CALYCANTHUS  FAMILY. 

Shrubs  with  opposite,  entire  leaves,  no  stipules,  sepals  and 
petals  imbricated  and  indefinite  in  number  and  passing  one 
into  the  other,  stamens  few  or  many,  with  anthers  turqed  out- 
wards, all  these  parts  on  a  hollow  receptacle  or  bracted  calyx 
cup  in  the  manner  of  a  rose  hip,  inclosing  numerous  pistils 
which  ripen  into  akenes.  Cotyledons  rolled  up  from  one  mar- 
gin. Flowers  rather  large,  mostly  aromatic,  as  is  the  wood 
also.     (Lessons,  Fig.  424.) 

1.  GALTCANTHUS.  Flowers  Uyld-parple  or  dnO  red,  solttary  In  fhe  tzlls  or  termtofttliig 
leafy  brftnohes,  with  loose  bracts  passing  to  colored  lanceolate  sepals,  and  these  into 
■fantlar  thlcklsh  petals,  which  are  borne  on  the  snmmlt  of  the  closed  calyx  tnbe; 
within  these  are  numerous  short  stamens ;  the  outer  having  anthers  ending  in  a  tip, 
the  Inner  smaller  and  with  imperfoct  anthers  or  none.  Pistils  inclosed  in  the  fleshy 
eop ;  ovary  with  2  ovules ;  styles  slender.  Akenes  oval,  coriaceous,  inclosed  In  the 
leathery  hip,  which  becomes  about  2'  long. 

%,  CHIM0KANTHU8.  Flowers  yellow  and  purplish,  along  naked  shoots,  sessile  In  azila 
of  IkUen  leaves.  Bracts  and  sepals  scale-like,  ovate,  purplish,  or  brownish.  Petals 
honey-yellow,  or  the  Innermost  red.    Stamens  with  anthers  only  5. 

1.  CALTCANTHUS,  CAROLINA  ALLSPICE  or  SWEET-SCENTED 
SHRUB.  (Greek :  cup  and  flower,)  All  wild  in  U.  S.,  and  culti- 
vated, especially  the  first,  which  has  fragrant  strawberry-scented 
blossoms.  Flowers  spring  and  all  summer.  Mostly  natives  of  elevated 
lands. 

C.  fldridns,  Linn.  Wild  S.  of  Va.  in  rich  woods ;  leaves  soft-downy 
beneath,  VS'  long,  oval  or  oblong. 

C.  IsBvigitUB,  Willd.  Wild  from  S.  Penn.,  S.  along  the  Allegbanies. 
Smooth  and  green,  with  oval  or  oblong  leaves  1'-^  long,  and  rather 
small  flowers  (1^,'  across). 

C.  gla^cuB,  WJUd.  Wild  from  Va.,  S. ;  like  the  foregoing  (possibly 
a  variety  of  it),  but  with  mostly  larger  and  taper-pointed  leaves,  glaucous 
beneath. 

C,  oeeid9nWi8,  Hook  &  Am.  Western  C.  Smooth,  with  ovate  or 
ovate-oblong  and  slightly  heart-shaped,  larger  leaves  (5'-6'  long),  green 
both  sides,  the  -upper  surface  roughish ;  the  brick-red  flowers  3'  across, 
scentless ;  akenes  hairy.    Cult,  from  Cal. 

2.  CHIMONANTHXTS,  JAPAN  ALLSPICE.  (Greek:  winter- 
flower;  it  flowers  in  winter  in  a  mild  temperate  climate.) 

C.  Mgran$^  Lindl.  Shrub  with  long  branches,  which  may  be  trained 
like  a  climber,  smooth,  lance-ovate,  pointed  leaves,  and  rather  small  fra- 
grant flowers  ;  hardy  S.  of  Penn. 
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8AZIFRA0ACSA,  SAXIFRAGE  FAMILY. 


A  large  family  not  readily  defined  by  any  single  charactera ; 
distinguished  generally  from  Bosaceae  by  having  albumen  in 
the  seeds,  ovaries  partly  or  wholly  united,  and  seldom  any 
stipules ;  the  herbs  and  most  of  the  shrubs  of  the  family  have 
only  as  many  or  twice  as  many  stamens,  and  fewer,  styles  or 
stigmas  than  there  are  petals  or  sepals.  Flowers  mostly  per- 
fect Stamens  and  petals  generally  borne  on  the  calyx,  the 
latter  usually  withering  and  persistent.  Leaves  alternate  or 
opposite. 

L  SAXIFEAOE  SUBFAMILY.  Herbs.  Stipules  none, 
or  confluent  with  the  base  of  the  petiole.    Seeds  usually  many. 


•  Stamms  twice  tt«  wmmhtr  o/thepekUi  or  tke  lo6<f  of  the  ea%x,  MOf%  10 ;  pod 

Mon/y  2-lobed,  biaittd,  or  2,  rarely  3^,  nearly  9epairtii€  pod§n 

•H  PeUUt  ntotttif  5,  eniirt, 

L  SAXIFBAQA.  flowers  In  cymes  or  panicles,  or  rarely  soliUry,  perftet.  LMTea 
simple  or  pafaaately  eat  Petals  imbricated  in  the  bad.  Pod  S-ceDed  below,  or  S 
(rarely  more)  separate  pistils  and  pods,  many-seeded. 

S.  ABTILBE.  Flowers  in  spikes  or  racemes  collected  in  an  ample  compoand  panicle, 
sometimes  polygamoas  or  dl<Bcioas.  Leaves  ample,  decompoand.  Petals  small, 
spatalate,  or  linear.  Little  pods  2  or  8,  neariy  separate,  opening  down  the  inner 
sntore,  several-seeded. 

8.  TIABELLA.  Flowers  in  a  raceme.  Calyx  colored  (white),  5-parted,  and  in  the  sinuses 
bearing  6  very  narrow,  slender-dawed  petals.  Fflaments  and  styles  long  and  slender. 
Orary  1-ceIled,  with  several  ovules  towards  the  base  of  the  2  parietal  plaoent», 
S-beaked ;  one  of  the  beaks  or  carpels  growing  maeh  more  than  the  other  and 
making  the  laiger  part  of  the  lance-shaped  membranaeeooB  pod,  wfaldi  la  ftw>* 
■eeded  towards  the  bottom. 

*■  *-  PeUUi  5,  ptnnai^,  very  deUeaJe. 

4.  MITBLLA.    Flowers  in  a  simple  raceme  or  spike,  smaU.    Petals  eolored  Uke  tiia  short 

open  calyx  (white  or  green).  Stamens  short  S^les  i,  very  short  Ovary  and  pod' 
lobular,  1-oelled,  with  2  parietal  pUoenta  at  the  base,  many-aeeded,  opening  across 
the  top. 

•  •  Siament  at  mmiy  as  iheptiai$  and  aitemaie  wUh  fAem,  untaUjf  5,  and  a  elMuitr  of 

ffland-tipped  BteriUJUamenit  b^ort  eaehpeiai/  sHgmat  moitijf  4,  dirtdlff  oter 
at  many  parietal  placenUB. 

5.  PABNA6SIA.    Flower  solitary,  terminating  a  scape-Uke  (asoally  Meaved)  stem ;  the 

leaves  mostly  from  the  root,  roanded,  smooth,  and  entire.  Calyx  free  from  the  ovary 
of  6  sepals.  Petals  5,  veiny,  imbricated  in  the  bad.  Styles  none.  Pod  1 -celled, 
many-seeded. 

•  •  •  Stamene  only  at  many  at  the  petalt,  4  or  5  ;  no  tterile  JUamentt ;  ttyltt  2  oimI 

alternate  toith  the  placenta  or  partition, 

6.  HEUCHEBA.    Flowers  small,  in  a  long  panicle,  mostly  on  a  scape.     Caljx  bdl> 

shaped,  the  tnbe  cohering  below  with  the  1 -celled  ovary,  and  eontinned  beyond  ft, 
above  5-cleft,  and  bearing  5  small,  spatalate,  erect  petals  at  the  sinasea.  Stjlsa 
dander.    Pod  1-ceIled,  2-beaked  at  the  i^mx,  opening  between  the  beaka. 
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n.  SlirabSy  with  simple  leaves  (includes  plants  wMch  have 
been  ranked  in  2  or  3  different  families) .  None  of  the  follow- 
ing have  stipules,  except  Kibes.     Seeds  numerous. 

•  Xmms  appotiie,    Calyx4ube  wholly  coherent  with  the  top-ihaptd  or  hemiapheriaU 

ovary,  but  not  at  all  extended  beyond  it. 

-•-  Stamen*  only  twice  aa  many  ae  ifu  petaU,  8  or  10. 

T.  DEUTZIA.  Flowers  all  alike  and  perfect,  more  or  less  i»anloled,  showy.  Lobes  of  the 
eaijx  5.  Petals  5,  valrate,  with  the  edges  torned  Inwards.  Filaments  flat,  the  5 
•Itemate  ones  longer,  commonly  with  a  tooth  or  fork  on  each  side  next  the  top. 
Styles  ft-5,  slender.    Pod  8-5-celled. 

8.  HTDBANOEA..    Flowers  in  cymes,  commonly  of  two  sorts,  the  marginal  ones  (or  in 

hi^-caltlvated  plants  almost  all)  enlarged  and  neutral,  consisting  of  the  corolla-like 
ealyz  only  (Lessons,  p.  78,  Fig.  214) ;  the  others  perfect,  with  a  4-&-toothed  calyx,  as 
many  small  petals  valvate  In  the  bud,  and  twice  as  many  stamens  with  slender 
,  filaments.  Styles  8-d,  direrglng.  Orary  2-5H)elled,  becoming  a  sniall  pod  which 
opens  at  the  top  between  the  styles. 

■^  *■  Stamens  ind^nite,  20-40. 

9.  DECUMARIA.    Flowers  nnal],  in  a  oompoand  terminal  cyme.    Calyx  minutely  7-10- 

toothed.    Style  thick.    Petals  7-10,  Talvate  tn  the  bud.    Pod  small,  top-diaped, 
many-ribbed,  bursting  at  the  sides  between  the  ribs. 

10.  PHILADELPULTS.    Flowers  showy,  often  corjrmbed  or  panlded.    Calyx  with  4  or  6 

ralyate  lobes.    Petals  4  or  5,  broad,  convolute  In  the  bud.    Styles  8-d,  usually  some- 
what united  below.    Orary  8-5-oeIled,  becoming  a  pod,  which  splits  at  length  into 

°****^  P       •  II  ^  Leavea  altemate, 

11.  ITEA.    LeaTes  pinoately  reined,  not  lobed.    Flowers  In  a  raceme.    Calyx  nearly  free 

from  the  2-oelled  oyary,  5-oleft.  Petals  laneeolate,  much  longer  than  the  calyx,  and 
inserted  along  with  the  6  stamens  near  its  base.  Pod  slender,  2-eeUed,  splitting 
through  the  style  and  the  partition. 
11  KIBES.  Leaves  palmately  veined  and  lobed ;  sometimes  with  narrow  stipules  united 
with  the  base  of  the  petiole.  Calyx  with  its  tube  cohering  with  the  ovary,  and  often 
extended  beyond  it,  the  5  lobes  usually  colored  like  the  petals.  Petals  and  stamens 
each  fi,  on  the  throat  of  the  calyx,  the  former  small  and  mostly  erect.  Styles  2  or 
partly  united  into  one ;  ovary  1-celled  vrith  2  parietal  placentn,  In  fruit  becoming  a 
Juicy  berry,  crowned  with  the  shriveled  remains  of  the  rest  of  the  flower. 

1.  SAZTFRAQA,  SAXIFRAGE.  (Latin  name,  rock-breaker:  many 
species  rooting  in  the  clefts  of  rocks.)  Besides  the  following  there  are 
a  number  of  rare  or  local  wild  species,     y. 

a  Leaves  all  clustered  at  the  root;  the  naked  scape  clammy  above  and 
hearing  many  small  whitish  flowers  in  a  panicle  or  cpme,  the  2  ovaries 
united  barely  at  the  base,  making  at  length  a  pair  of  nearly  separate, 
divergent  pods.     Wild  species, 

8.  yirginl^nais,  Michz.  Earlt  S.  On  rocks  and  moist  banks ; 
with  obovate  or  wedge-spatulate,  thickish,  more  or  less  toothed  leaves  in 
an  open  cluster ;  scape  3'-9'  high,  bearing  in  early  spring  white  flowers  in 
a  dense  claster,  which  at  length  opens  into  a  loose  panicled  cyme  ;  calyx 
not  half  the  length  of  the  petals ;  pods  turning  purple. 

8.  Pennsylv^biicaf  Linn.  Swamp  S.  In  low,  wet  ground  N. ;  with 
lance-oblong  or  oblanceolate  obtuse  leaves  C4'-8'  long),  obscurely  toothed 
and  narrowed  into  a  very  short,  broad  petiole ;  scape  1^-2^  high,  bearing 
innall  greenish  flowers  in  an  oblong  cluster,  opening  with  age  into  a  looser 
panicle  (in  spring)  ;  the  reflexed  lobes  of  the  calyx  as  long  as  the  lance- 
linear  petals. 
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«  «  Leaves  clustered  ;  flowers  tnore  or  less  showy ;  ovaries  2,  or  sometimeM 
3-4,  almost  separate,  becoming  as  many  nearly  distinct  pods.  Exotic 
species  cult,  for  ornament, 

S.  craaaifdh'a,  Linn.  Thick-lbavbd  8.  Cult,  from  Siberia ;  yery  smooth, 
with  fleshy  and  creeping  or  prostrate  rootstocks,  sending  up  thick,  round- 
ish-obovate,  nearly  evergreen  leaves,  6'-9'  long,  and  scapes  (bracted  mid- 
way) bearing  an  ample,  at  first  compact  cyme  of  large,  bright,  rose-colored 
flowers,  in  early  spring.    Sold  also  as  S.  SiafRiCA  and  S.  cuneif6lia. 

S,  sarmentdsa,  Linn.  Bbkfstbak  S.,  also  called  Stsawbbrrt  Gera- 
nium. Cult,  from  China  and  Japan  as  a  house-plant,  not  quite  hardy  N. ; 
rather  hairy,  with  rounded  heart-shaped  or  kidney-shaped  and  doubly 
toothed  leaves  of  fleshy  texture,  purple  underneath,  green-veined  or 
mottled  with  white  above,  on  shaggy  petioles,  from  their  axils  sending 
off  slender  strawberry-like  runners ;  scapes  bearing  a  light,  very  open 
panicle  of  irregular  flowers,  with  three  of  the  petals  small  rose-pink  and 
yellow-spotted,  and  two  much  longer  and  nearly  white  ones  lanceolate 
and  hanging. 

2.  A8TILBB.    (Samo  metau  not  shining,)    Flowers  summer,     y. 

A.  dec^dra,  Don.  A  tall,  rather  pubescent  herb,  d°~5^  high,  imitat- 
ing Spiraea  Armicus  in  appearance,  but  coarser ;  leaflets  of  the  decom- 
pound leaves  mostly  heart-shaped,  cut->toothed  (2'-4'  long)  ;  flowers 
greenish-white,  with  petals  inconspicuous  or  absent.  Rich  woods  along 
the  Alleghanies  from  Va.  S. 

A.  Japdnica,  Gray  (or  HotbIa  Jap6nica).  Only  1^-2^  high,  with  leaf- 
lets of  the  thrioe-temate  leaves  lance-ovate  or  oblong,  and  crowded  white 
flowers  of  considerable  beauty.    Japan.  « 

3.  TTAHKTiTiA,  FALSE  MITEBWORT.    (From  tiara,  a  turban.)    71 

T.  cordif61ia,  Linn.  Our  only  8i>ecies,  in  rocky  woods,  especially  N.  ; 
a  low  and  hairy  herb,  spreading  by  summer  leafy  runners;  leaves 
rounded  heart-shaped,  sharply  lobed  and  toothed ;  flowers  in  a  short 
raceme  on  a  leafless  scape,  bright  white,  in  spring. 

4.  MITBLLA,  MITERWORT,  BISHOFS  CAP.  (Name  means  a 
little  mitre,  from  the  shape  of  the  2-<:left  ovary  and  young  pod.)  Deli- 
cate plants  of  moist  woods,  especially  N.  ;  spreading  by  summer  leafy 
runners  or  rootstocks  ;  flowers  late  spring  and  early  summer.     Jl 

M.  dlphylla,  Linn.  Common  or  Two-lbavbd  M.  Hairy,  with 
rounded  heart-shaped  and  somewhat  3-5-lobed  roouleaves  on  slender 
petioles,  and  a  pair  of  opposite,  nearly  sessile  leaves  on  the  scape  below 
the  slender  raceme  of  many  white  flowers. 

M.  nikda,  Linn.  Nakbd-stalked  M.  A  delicate  little  plant,  vdth 
roundish  kidney-shaped  doubly  crenate  leaves,  and  leafless  scape  (4'-6' 
high)  bearing  a  few  greenish  blossoms. 

5.  PARNA88IA,  GRASS  OF  PARNASSUS.  (Named  for  Mt,  Par- 
nassus,) Wild  on  wet  banks;  the  large  white  flower  handsome,  in 
summer  and  autumn.     H 

P.  CarollnlAna,  Michx.  The  only  common  species ;  has  the  scape  or 
stem  lc>-2^  high,  bearing  one  clasping  leaf  low  down,  and  terminated  with 
a  flower  over  1'  broad,  the  many- veined  petals  sessile,  with  3  stout»  small, 
sterile  filaments  before  each.    Throughout. 

P.  asax1i6Ua.  Vent.  Along  the  Alleghanies  S. ;  has  rather  kidney- 
shaped  leaves,  and  petals  narrowed  at  base  into  a  short  claw ;  otherwise 
liks  the  flrst 
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6.  HZrdCHXnEtA,  ALUM  ROOT,  the  rootstock  being  astringent. 
(Named  fur  a  German  botanist,  J.  H,  Heitcher.)  Wild  plants  of 
Tocky  woods ;  the  leaves  rounded  heart-shaped,  and  more  or  less  lobed 
or  cat,  mostly  from  the  rootstock,  often  one  or  two  on  the  tall  stalk  of 
the  panicle.    Flowers  mostly  greenish,  in  summer.     21 

«  Flowers  very  tmdll ;  stamens  and  styles  protruding. 

H.  AmexiciDa,  Linn.  Common  A.  The  only  one  N.  and  E.  of  Penn. 
(also  S.  to  S.  Car.) ;  has  scapes  and  loose  panicle  (2^-3°  high)  clammy- 
glandular  and  often  hairy ;  leaves  with  rounded  lobes,  and  greenish 
flowers  in  early  summer. 

H.  villdsa,  Michz.  From  Md.  to  Ga.  and  W.,  along  the  upper  coun- 
try ;  is  lower,  beset  with  soft,  often  rusty  hairs  ;  has  deeper-lobed  leaves, 
and  very  small  white  or  whitish  flowers,  later  in  summer. 

•  «  Flowers  larger  {the  calyx  fully  J'  long)^  in  a  narrower  panicle^ 
greenish^  with  stamens  little  if  at  all  protruding ;  leaves  round  and 
slightly  b-9'lobed. 

H.  hlapida,  Pursh.  Mountains  of  Va.  and  N.  C,  W.  Tall  (scape 
2^-4^  high),  usually  with  spreading  hairs ;  stamens  a  little  protruding. 

H.  pab^BceiiB,  Pursh.  Scapes  (1^-3^  high)  and  petioles  roughish- 
glandular  rather  than  pubescent ;  stamens  shorter  than  the  lobes  of  the 
calyx.    From  Penn.  S. 

7.  DEUTZIA.  (Named  for  Johann  Deutz,  a  botanist  of  Amsterdam.) 
Flowering  shrubs,  with  numerous  panicles  of  white  or  pinkish  blos- 
soms, in  late  spring  and  early  summer ;  the  lower  side  of  the  leaves, 
the  calyx,  etc.,  beset  with  minute  starry  clusters  of  hairs  or  scurf. 

D.  grdcilis^  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  The  smaller  species,  is  2°  high,  with  ovate- 
lanceolate,  sharply  serrate  leaves,  bright  green  and  smooth,  and  rather 
small,  snow-white  flowers,  earlier  than  the  next ;  often  forced  in  green- 
houses ;  filaments  forked  at  the  top.    Japan. 

D.  aelibra,  Thunb.  (or  D.  crknXta  and  D.  FoRTtrirBi).  A  tall  shrub, 
rough  with  the  fine  pubescence,  with  pale,  ovate  or  oblong-ovate,  minutely 
crenate-eerrate  leaves,  and  rather  dull  white  or  pinkish  blossoms  in  sum- 
mer ;  the  filaments  broadest  upwards  and  with  a  blunt  lobe  on  each  side 
just  below  the  anther.    China  and  Japan. 

8.  HTDRANOEA.  (Formed  of  Greek  words,  water  and  voss,  in 
reference  to  the  shape  of  the  capsule.)  Flowers  summer ;  often  sterile 
and  enlarged,  and  showy.    (Lessons,  Fig.  214.) 

«  Leaves  lobed. 

H.  qtiercif6lla,  Bartram.  Oak-lbaved  H.  Stout  shrub,  8^-6^  high, 
very  leafy,  downy,  with  oval,  5-lobed,  large  leaves,  and  cymes  clustered  in 
oblong  panicle,  with  numerous  sterile  flowers.     Wild  from  Ga  S.,  hardy 

N.  in  ciSt.  _  * ,  t  J 

«  «  Leaves  not  lobed. 

•*-  WhUe-tomentose  beneath. 

H.  radiita,  Walt  (or  H.  NfvsA),  has  ovate  or  somewhat  heart- 
shaped,  pointed  leaves,  very  white-woolly  beneath,  but  smooth  and  green 
above;  the  flat  cyme  with  a  few  enlarged  sterile  flowers  round  the 
margin.     Wild  from  S.  Car.  S.  and  W.,  and  cult. 
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•»>  4-  Leaves  sprinkled  with  resinous  dots;  flowers  larger^  wUh  obUmg- 
hell-shaped  calyx;  berries  larger^  blacky  aromatic  and  spicy^  glanduUar^ 
dotted, 

R.  fl6rldnm,  L*Her.  Wild  Black  C.  Woods  N. ;  leaves  slightly 
heart-shaped,  sharply  3-6-lobed  and  doubly  serrate ;  racemes  drooping, 
downy,  bearing  many  whitish  flowers,  with  conspicuous  bracts  longer 
than  the  pedicels. 

/?.  nigrum^  Linn.  Gardeit  Black  C.  Cult,  from  Eu. ;  much  like 
the  preceding,  but  has  greener  and  fewer  flowers  in  the  raceme,  minute 
bracts,  and  a  shorter  calyx. 

«  «  Flovoers  highly  colored  (red  or  yellow)^  much  larger. 

R.  sanguineum^  Pursh.  Red-flowerbd  C.  From  Ore.  and  Cal. ; 
glandular  and  somewhat  clammy,  with  3-5-lobed  leaves  whitish-downy 
beneath,  nodding  racemes  of  rose-red  flowers,  the  calyx  tube  obiong- 
bell-shaped,  the  berries  glandular  and  insipid. 

R.  GordoniXnum  is  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  between  this  and  the 
next. 

R.  atlreum,  Pursh.  Golden,  Buffalo,  Missouri  or  Crawdall  Cur- 
rant. From  Mo.  to  Ore. ;  abundantly  cult,  for  its  spicy-scented  bright- 
yellow  flowers  in  early  spring;  smooth,  with  rounded  S-lobed  and 
cut- toothed  leaves  (which  are  rolled  up  in  the  bud),  short  racemes  with 
leafy  bracts,  and  tube  of  the  yellow  calyx  very  much  longer  than  the 
spreading  lobes ;  the  berries  blackish,  usually  insipid. 
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Succulent  plants,  differing  from  the  Saxifrage  Family  mainly 
in  the  complete  symmetry  of  the  flowers,  the  sepals,  petals, 
stamens,  and  pistils  equal  in  number,  or  the  stamens  of  just 
double  the  number;  the  pistils  all  separate  and  forming  as 
many  (mostly  many-seeded)  little  pods,  except  in  Penthorum, 
where  they  are  united  together.  (Lessons,  p.  81,  Figs.  222- 
225.)  Penthorum,  which  is  not  succulent,  is  intermediate 
between  this  family  and  the  foregoing.  Several  are  somewhat 
monopetalous. 

%  1.  LtavtB  not  at  ail  Jteshy,  hut  thin  and  membranaceous  /  the6  ovaries  united  into 
one  bhomed  b-eeUedpod  ;  no  acalet  behind  the  ovaries. 

1.  PENTHORdM.    Sepals  5.    Petals  5,  small,  or  asoally  none.    Stamens  10.    Pod  open- 
ing by  the  iklllng  ewfty  of  th«  5  beaks,  many-seeded.    Banlj  the  parts  ere  in  alzea  or 

sevens. 

S  %.  Leaves  thickened  and  succulent;  ovaries  separate^  a  minute  eeale  UMnd  eaeh. 
•  Petale  separate  ;  tepals  nearly  eo  or  united  at  the  base. 

9.  SEMPERVIVUM.    Sepals,  narrow  petals,  and  pistils  6-12  or  even  more,  and  stamens 

twioe  as  many.    Planta  nsually  moltlplylng  by  leaiy  olheta,  on  whioh  the  Veeree  are 

crowded  in  close  tafts  like  rosettes. 
S.  SEDUM.    Sepals,  narrow  petals,  and  pistils  4  or  5;  the  stamens  twice  as  many,  tha 

alternate  ones  commonly  adhering  to  the  base  of  each  petaL 
4.  OBA88ULA.    Sepals  or  lobes  of  the  calyx,  petals,  stamens,  and  many-seeded  plstlhi  &. 

Perennial  herbs  or  fleshy-shrubby  planta,  with  flowers  in  ^mes  or  elasten. 
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•  •  FtUOB  tmlfetf  fty  their  tdgtB  hdow,  and  IteaHmg  <lkc 

-I-  Caiyx  6-el^  or  ^parted  ;  pittili  5. 

5.  SOCHEA..    OoroQa  MlTer-form,  longer  than  the  calyx.    Stamens  5. 
6i  OOTTLEDON.    GotoUa  urn-shJiped,  beU-flhaped,  or  ejrttndrlcal,  MMnetliBM  fr«Dg]ed. 
Stamens  10. 

4-  ••-  Cafyx€mdeorotta  both  Globed  at  ntmmU;  pMilf4b 

T.  BSTOPHYLLUM.  Calyx  Inflated,  shortly  4-tootlied,  the  lobes  of  the  oorolla  at  length 
ivojeetlng  and  spreading.  Stamens  8,  projecting  on  slender  flkments.  Leares 
opposite,  petloled,  simple  or  odd-plnnato,  crenate. 

1.  PENTHORUM,  DITCH  STONECROP.  (Kame  from  Greek, 
ftllading  to  the  parts  of  the  flower  being  in  flves.)    21 

P.  ■edoides,  Linn.  Wet  places,  especially  by  roadsides:  a  homely 
weed,  about  1°  high^  with  alternate  lanceolate  and  serrate  leaves,  and 
yellowish-green  inconspicuous  flowers  loosely  spiked  on  the  upper  side  d 
the  branches  of  an  open  cyme,  all  summer  and  autumn. 

2.  effilSPJJUVlVUM,  HOIJSELEEK.    (Latin  for  2iv«-/or«o6r.)    71 

S.  fectdrumj  Linn.  Common  Housslbbk,  Hbn-avd-Chickbns,  Adam- 
AND-Ers,  Old-Man-and-Womait.  Propagating  abundantly  by  offsets  on 
short  and  thick  runners ;  leaves  of  the  dense  clusters  oval  or  obovate, 
smooth  except  the  margins,  mucronate ;  those  on  the  flowering  stems 
scattered,  oblong,  clammy-pubescent,  as  well  as  the  clustered  purplish  or 
greenUih  flowers ;  sepals,  petals,  and  pods  mostly  12.  Cult,  in  country 
gardens,  and  used  for  carpet  bedding ;  rarely  flowering,  in  summer.  The 
common  country  names  refer  to  the  companionship  of  the  plants  due  to 
their  method  of  propagation.     (Lessons,  Figs.  91, 191.) 

3.  siSDUM,  STONECROP,  ORPINE.  (From  Latin  secEeo,  sit,  i.e. 
upon  rocks,  walls,  etc.)  The  following  are  all  smooth  perennials,  and 
hardy  N.,  except  the  flrst  species.  Many  others  are  cult.,  but  are  not 
common. 

§  1.  Leaves  flat  and  broad,  oblong,  obovate^  or  rounded. 

«  The  lovoer  ones,  at  least,  uohorled  in  threes. 

S.  Siebbldii,  Sweet.  Sibbold*s  S.  Cult,  from  Japan,  mostly  in  pots ; 
with  slender  and  weak  or  spreading  stems,  glaucous  and  mostly  reddish- 
tinged,  round,  and  often  concave  leaves  (1'  or  less  long),  with  a  wedge- 
shaped  base,  and  wavy-toothed  margin,  all  in  whorls  up  to  the  cyme  of 
rosy-purple  flowers,  which  all  have  their  parts  in  fives. 

8.  temitom,  Michx.  Threb-leaved  S.  Wild  in  rocky  woods  from 
N.  Y.,  S.  and  W.,  and  in  gardens;  with  spreading  stems  creeping  at 
base  and  rising  d'~6'  when  they  blossom  ;  the  lower  leaves  wedge-obovate 
and  whorled;  the  upper  oblong  and  mostly  scattered,  about  V  long; 
flowers  white,  the  first  or  central  one  with  parts  generally  in  fives,  the 
others  sessile  along  the  upper  side  of  the  usually  3  spreading  branches 
and  mostly  with  their  parts  in  fours ;  in  late  spring. 

•  ^  Allor  most  of  the  leaves  alternate  ;  flowers  in  a  corymb-like,  terminal 
qpne,  purple  or  purplish,  in  summer;  all  with  their  parts  in  fives, 

S.  Te/iphtum,  Linn.  Garden  Orpine  or  Live-forever.  Cult,  from 
Eo.  in  old  country  gardens ;  erect,  about  2°  high,  with  oval  and  mostly 
wavy-toothed,  pale,  and  thick  leaves ;  small  and  dull-colored  flowers  io  a 
compound  cyme,  and  short-pointed  plods.    Beooming  a  weed  E. 
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8.  telephioides,  Michx.  Wild  O.  or  L.  Dry  rocks  on  mountafiis, 
chiefly  along  the  Alleghanies ;  6'-12'  high,  very  like  the  last,  but  with 
fewer  flowers,  and  pods  tapering  into  a  slender  style. 

§  2.   Leaves  narrow  and  thick,  barely  Jlattish  or  terete;  low  or  creeping 

plants* 

S.  dere,  Mossr  S.,  or  Wall  Fbppbb.  Cult  from  £u.,  for  edgings  and 
rock  work,  running  wild  in  some  places ;  a  moss-like  little  plant,  forming 
mats  on  the  ground,  yellowish-green,  with  very  succulent  and  thick, 
ovate,  small,  and  crowded  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers  in  summer,  their 
parts  in  fives. 

8.  paloh^Uum,  Michx.  Bbautiful  S.  Wild  S.  W.  on  rockB;  also 
cult,  in  gardens ;  spreading  and  rooting  stems,  4'-12'  long ;  leaves 
crowded,  terete,  linear-thread-shaped ;  flowers  rose-purple,  crowded  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  4  or  5  spreading  branches  of  the  cyme,  their  parts 
mostly  in  fours,  while  those  of  the  central  or  earliest  flower  are  in  fives ; 
in  summer. 

S.  sarmentdsum,  Bunge.  (Known  in  gardens  as  S.  cAnirEnx,  var. 
varibgXtum.)  Cult,  in  borders,  and  for  carpet  bedding ;  has  creeping  pink 
stems,  and  the  small  leaves  mostly  opposite,  sometimes  in  Uurees,  linear, 
flattish,  acute,  very  pale  green,  and  white-edged ;  flowers  yeUow.    China. 

4.  CRA88X7IjA.    (So  named  from  the  incrassated  or  thick  leaves.) 
House-plants,  occasionally  cult.,  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     21 

C.  arbor^scenSi  Willd.  Fleshy  shrub,  with  glaucous  roundish-obovate 
leaves  (2'  long)  tapering  to  a  narrow  base,  and  dotted  on  the  upper  face ; 
the  flowers  rather  large  and  rose-colored. 

C.  fdctea,  Soland.  Has  greener  and  narrower-obovate  leaves,  connate 
at  the  base  in  pairs,  and  a  panicle  of  smaller  white  flowers. 

C.  fa/cdta,  Wendl.  Has  slightly  woody  stems,  oblong  and  rather 
falcate  or  curved  leaves  connate  at  base,  3'-4'  long,  powdery-glaucous, 
and  a  compound  cyme  of  many  red  sweet-scented  flowers,  the  petals  with 
erect  claws  partly  united  below,  and  spreading  abruptly  above. 

5.  ROCHBA.     (Named  for  a  Swiss  physician,  Laroche,)    Half-shrubby 
succulent  house-plants  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    71 

R.  cocclnea,  DC.  Stems  l°-2o  high,  thickly  beset  with  the  oblong- 
ovate  (1'  long)  leaves  up  to  the  terminal  and  umbel-like,  sessile  cluster  of 
handsome  flowers ;  tube  of  the  scarlet-red  corolla,  1'  long. 

6.  COTTLISDON.     (From  Greek  word  for  a  shallow  cup.)    House- 
plants,  not  common.     21    Many  species  are  cult. 

C,  orbicu/dta,  Linn.  Half -shrubby,  succulent  plant,  from  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  with  opposite  white-powdery  or  glaucous  wedge-obovate 
leaves  (2 '-4'  long),  and  a  cluster  of  showy  red  flowers  (nearly  1'  long) 
raised  on  a  slender  naked  petiole,  the  cylindraceous  tube  of  the  corolla 
longer  than  the  recurved  lobes. 

C.  (or  Bcheydria)  cocc/neOy  Cav.  From  Mex. ;  is  shrubby  at  base,  with 
the  wed^e-obovate,  acute  leaves  in  rosettes,  and  alternate  and  scattered 
on  the  flowering  stems ;  flowers  in  a  leafy  spike,  the  5-parted  corolla  not 
longer  than  the  spreading  calyx,  5-angled  at  base,  red  outside,  yellow  within. 

7.  BRTOPHTLLUM.     (Name  of  Greek  words  for  sprout  or  hud  and 

leqf,)     21 

B.  ca/ye)/ium,  Salisb.  A  scarcely  shrubby,  succulent  plant,  probably 
from  Mex.,  cult,  in  houses ;  with  opposite  petioled  leaves,  8  or  5  pinnate 
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leaflets,  or  the  ui^per  of  single  leaflets,  and  an  open  panicle  of  laige  and 
rather  handsome,  hanging  green  flowers,  tinged  with  purple ;  the  (^yx  is 
oblong  and  bladdery  ;  out  of  it  the  tubular  corolla  at  length  projects,  and 
has  4  slightly  spreading  acute  lobes;  the  leaflets  oval,  2'S'  long, 
oreDate ;  when  laid  on  the  soil,  or  kept  in  a  moist  place,  ti^ey  root  and 
bod  at  the  notches,  and  produce  little  plants. 


XLI   DSOBSRACEJt,  SUNDEW  FAIOLT. 

Bog-herbs,  with  regular  flowers,  on  scapes ;  leaves  in  a  tuft 
at  the  root,  glandular-bristly  or  bristly-fringed,  and  rolled  up 
from  the  apex  in  the  bud,  in  the  manner  of  Ferns ;  the  per- 
sistent sepals  and  withering-persistent  petals  each  5 ;  stamens 
5-15,  with  their  anthers  turned  outward ;  and  a  1-celled  many- 
seeded  pod.  Represented  here  by  two  genera  of  insectivorous 
plants.     (See  Lessons,  p.  164.) 

1.  DB08EBA.  StftinensS.  Stylea  ^-0,  but  8-parted,  so  m  to  seam  Hke  6-10.  Oruywith 
8  (nrely  6)  parleUl  plaMOte.    Beddlsb-oolored  and  8tloky-fl*iidii]ar. 

tL  DION^fiA.  Stunens  15.  Style  1 ;  atJgnu  Iob«d  and  fking«d.  Ovules  and  seeds  all  at 
the  broad  base  of  the  orary  and  pod.  Leayes  terminated  by  a  bristly-bordered  fly- 
trap. 

1.  DROSBRA,  SUNDEW.  (Name  meaDB  in  Greek  dewy,  the  gland 
sormonnting  the  bristles  of  the  leases  producing  a  dear  and  dew-like 
drop  of  liquid,  which  is  glutinous,  and  serves  to  catch  small  insects.) 
Flowers  small,  in  a  1-sided  spike  or  raceme,  each  opening  only  oncet 
in  sunshine,  in  summer,     y, 

«  Flowers  MiiaJZ,  white;  leaws  with  a  blade. 

D.  rotandif61ia,  Linn.  Rouvd-lsavbd  S.  The  commonest  species  In 
peat  bogs  ;  with  round  leaves  on  long,  hairy  petioles,  spreading  in  a  tuft. 
When  a  small  fly  or  other  insect  is  caught  by  the  sticky  glands  on  the 
upper  face  of  the  leaf,  the  bristles  of  the  outer  rows  very  slowly  turn 
inwards,  so  that  their  glands  help  to  hold  the  prey. 

D.  intermedial  Hayne,  var.  Amerlo^^na,  DC.  In  very  wet  bogs  or 
shallow  water  N. ;  has  spatulate-oblong  leaves  on  naked  petioles,  some  of 
them  erect. 

D.  brevif611a,  Pnish.  Short-leavbd  S.  Small;  scape  only  2'-6' 
high,  few-flowered ;  leaves  short,  wedge-shaped.     In  wet  sand,  only  at 

*  *  Flowers  rose-purple  ;  no  blade  to  the  leaf. 

D.  Iilif6mii8,  Raf.  Thrbad-lbavbd  S.  Leaves  erect,  thread-shaped ; 
scape  6'-12'  high,  from  a  bulb-like  base ;  flowers  handsome,  \'  or  more 
broad.     In  wet  sandy  soil  near  the  coast,  from  Plymouth,  Mass.,  to  Fla. 

2.  DIONiBA,  VENUS'S  FLYTRAP.  (Named  for  the  mother  of 
Venus. )^    %    Only  one  species. 

D.  moBcfpnla,  Ellis.  Orows  in  sandy  bogs  in  N.  and  S.  Car.,  but  kept 
in  conservatories  as  a  curiosity.  (Lessons,  Figs.  176,  492.)  Flowers 
white,  borne  in  an  umbel-like  cyme  on  a  scape  1°  high,  in  spring. 
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XT,n,  HAHAHEUDKB,  WITCH-HAZEL  FAMILY. 

Shrabs  ox  trees,  with  alternate  simple  leaves,  deciduous 
stipules,  small  flowers  in  heads,  spikes,  or  little  clusters,  the 
(;alyx  united  below  with  the  base  of  the  2-8tyled  ovary,  which 
forms  a  hard  or  woody  2-celled  and  2-beaked  pod,  opening  at 
the  summit.    Stamens  and  petals  inserted  on  the  calyx. 

S  1.  Shrnbt,  wiih  perfect  or  merely  polygamous  Jloweri,  a  regular  ealyx,  mud  a  Hmgi9 
ovule,  becoming  a  bony  $eed,  euspendedfrom  the  top  of  each  cell. 

1.  HAMAMELIS.  Flowerd  In  small  clusters  in  tho  axils  of  the  loaves,  expanding  lata  In 
autumn,  ripening  the  seeds  the  next  summer.  Oaljrx  4-parted.  Petala  4,  ttrap- 
shaped.  Stamens  8,  very  short ;  the  4  alternate  with  the  petals  bearing  anth«n,  the 
4  opposite  them  Imperfect  and  scale-like.  Styles  short.  Pod  with  an  outer  eoat 
separating  from  the  inner. 

S.  rOTHEROILLA.  Flowers  in  a  scaly-bracted  splka,  In  spring,  rather  earUer  than  the 
leaves.  Calyx  bell-shaped,  slightly  5-7-toothed.  Petals  none.  Stamens  about  94, 
rather  showy,  the  long  and  club-shaped  filaments  bright  white.  Styles  slender.  Pod 
hairy. 

%  9.  Tree,  wtth  monadous  email  Jlowere,  in  dense  heads  or  clusters,  destitute  both  ef 
calyx  and  corolla,  the  fertile  wtth  many  ovules  in  each  cell,  but  only  one  or  two 
ripening  into  scaU-like  seeds. 

8.  LIQUIDAMBAK.  Heads  of  flowers  each  with  a  deddnous  inrolncre  of  4  bracts,  the 
sterile  in  a  conical  duster,  consisting  of  numerous  short  stamens  with  Uttle  scales 
Intermixed ;  the  fertile  loosely  raoemed  or  spiked  on  a  drooping  peduncle,  composed 
of  many  ovaries  (surrounded  by  some  little  scales),  each  with  9  awl-shaped  beaks,  all 
cohering  together  and  hardening  in  fhilt. 

1.  HAMAMELIS,   WITCH-HAZEL.    (An  old  Greek  name.) 

H.  VlrglniiUia,  Linn.  Tall  shrub,  of  damp  woods,  with  the  leayes 
obovate  or  oval,  wavy-toothed,  straight- veined  like  a  Hazel,  slightly 
downy ;  the  yellow  flowers  remarkable  for  their  appearance  late  in 
autumn,  just  as  the  leaves  are  turning  and  about  to  fall.  Seeds  ripening 
the  following  year,  and  forcibly  ejected  from  the  capsule  through  hygro- 
scopic action. 

2.  FOTHEROILLA.    (Named  for  Dr.  Fothergill  of  London,  an  early 

botanist) 

F.  Oard^nl,  Linn.  Low,  rather  ornamental  shrub,  in  swamps,  from 
Va.  S.,  with  oval  or  obovate,  straight-veined  leaves,  toothed  at  Uie  sum- 
mit and  often  hoary  beneath,  the  white  flowers  in  spring. 

3.  LIQXnDAMBAR,   SWEET  GUM  TREE  or  BILSTED.    (Names 
allude  to  the  fragrant  juice  or  balsam  which  exudes  from  the  trunk.) 

If.  Btyraclfloa,  Linn.  The  only  species  of  this  country  ;  a  lar^ge  and 
beautiful  tree  in  low  grounds,  from  8.  N.  Eng.  to  111.,  and  especially  S., 
with  fine-jn^ined  wood,  gray  bark  forming  corky  ridges  on  the  branches, 
and  smooth  and  glossy,  deeply  6-7-lobed  leaves,  which  are  fragrant  when 
bruised,  changing  to  deep  crimson  in  autumn,  their  triangular  lobes 
pointed  and  beset  with  glandular  teeth  ;  greenish  flowers  appearing  with 
the  leave8  in  early  spring.     Cult. 
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ZLin.    HALOEAOEJI,  WATER  MILFOIL  FAMILY. 

Contams  a  few  insignificant  aquatic  or  marsh  plants^  with 
very  small  greenish  flowers,  sessile  in  the  axils  of  the  (often 
whorled)  leaves  or  bracts,  a  single  ovule  and  seed  suspended 
in  each  of  the  1-4  cells  of  the  ovary,  and  1-8  stamens ;  all  of 
them  too  obscure  and  unimportant  for  record  here.  The 
species  are  fully  treated  in  the  Manual. 


XLIV.   HTETACEJB,  MYRTLE  FAMILY. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  simple,  entire,  and  mostly  aromatic 
leaves,  punctate  with  pellucid  or  resinous  dots,  no  stipules, 
perfect  flowers,  calyx-tube  adherent  to  the  ovary,  its  throat, 
or  a  disk  bordering  it,  bearing  the  petals  and  numerous 
stamens;  style  and  stigma  single.  A  large  family  in  the 
tropics  and  southern  hemisphere,  here  commonly  known  only 
by  a  few  house-plants,  or  grown  f9r  fruit  or  ornament  far  S., 
which  may  be  briefly  noted  as  follows :  — 

1.  Kfrtus  commdnia^  Linn.  Commoit  Myrtlb.  From  the  Mediter- 
ranean region ;  smooth,  with  ovate  or  lance-ovate,  opposite,  shining 
leaves,  small  in  the  variety  usually  cultivated ;  peduncles  in  their  axils 
bearing  a  small  white  or  rose- tinged  flower  (sometimes  full  double),  fol- 
lowed by  a  black  berry,  containing  several  kidney-shaped  seeds. 

2.  Cuginia  Jdmbos,  Linn.  Rose  Apple.  From  India ;  smooth,  with 
opposite,  shining,  long,  and  lanceolate  leaves,  and  clusters  of  large  white 
flowers,  with  their  long  stamens  most  conspicuous ;  the  calyx  tube 
dilated  and  prolonged  beyond  the  ovary,  which  forms  a  large  edible 
berry,  like  a  small  apple,  scentless,  but  when  eaten,  of  a  rose-like  savor ; 
aeeds  very  few,  large. 

3.  Pafdium  Guytwa^  Linn.  Quava.  With  oval,  feather-veined,  opposite 
leaves,  pubescent  beneath,  and  one  or  two  white  flowers  at  the  end  of  an 
axillary  peduncle;  the  fruit  a  large  and  pear-shaped  yellowish  berry, 
which  is  edible,  and  from  which  Chiava  jelly  is  made  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  Whits,  Pear,  and  Apple  Guavas  are  of  this  species.  P.  POMf- 
PERCM  and  P.  PTRfpERUM  are  forms  of  this  species.  The  plant  is  prob- 
ably native  to  tropical  America,  althou^  now  widely  distributed. 

F.  Caft/etdnum^  Sabine.  Cattlbt  Guava.  Has  obovate,  and  thick, 
and  shining  leaves,  and  a  small  reddish  fruit,  which  lacks  the  muskiness 
of  the  common  sorts. 

4.  Ca//istimon  taneeo/dtust  Sweet.  Of  Australia,  called  Bottle  Brush, 
on  account  of  the  appearance  of  the  flowers  (sessile  all  round  the  stem 
below  the  later  leaves)  with  their  very  long,  deep  red  stamens ;  the  6 
petals  small  and  falling  early  ;  the  fruit  a  small,  many-seeded  pod,  open- 
ing at  the  top;  the  alternate  lanceolate  leaves  remarkable  for  being 
tamed  edgewise  by  a  twist  at  their  base,  as  in  many  related  Myrtaceons 
plants  of  Australia. 
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ZLT.  MELASIOHACEiB,  MELASTOMA  EAMILT. 

Plants  with  opposite  and  simple  3-7-ribbed  leaves,  no  stip- 
ules, as  many  or  twice  as  many  stamens  as  petals,  both  inserted 
in  the  throat  of  the  calyx,  anthers  usually  of  peculiar  shape, 
and  opening  by  a  small  hole  at  the  apex.  Flowers  usually 
handsome,  but  mostly  scentless.  None  in  common  cidtiva- 
tion. 

1.  RHEXIA,  DEERORASS,  MEADOW  BEAUTT.  (Name  Greek, 
application  obscure.)  Low,  erect  herbs  of  wet  or  sandy  groond,  com- 
moner S.,  often  bristly,  at  least  on  the  margins  of  the  sessile  (or  nearly 
so)  3-6-ribbed  leaves,  with  handsome  flowers  in  a  terminal  cyme  or 
panicle.  Tube  of  the  calyx  urn-shaped,  adherent  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  4-celled  ovary  and  continued  beyond  it  into  a  short  4-toothed  cap, 
X)er8istent ;  petals  4,  obovate ;  stamens  8,  with  anthers  opening  by  a 
single,  minute  hole ;  style  slender ;  stigma  simple ;  seeds  numerous  in 
the  pod,  coiled  like  minute  snail  shells.    Flowers  summer.    Jl 

»  Anthers  linear  and  curved,  with  a  $ao4ike  base  and  usually  a  minute 
spur;  flowers  in  a  panide  or  loose  cymct pedunded, 

R.  Vlrginloa,  Linn.  The  common  species  N.  in  sandy  swamps ;  6^- 
20'  high,  with  square  stem  almost  winged  at  the  angles ;  ovate  or  lance-oval 
leaves,  gland,  tipped  hairs,  and  large,  pink-purple  floweis. 

R.  arlBtdsa,  Britt.  Branches  more  or  less  wing-angled ;  leaves  linear- 
oblong,  not  narrowed  at  base,  the  hairs  few  and  not  glandidar ;  floweis 
bright  purple  ;  the  petals  sparsely  villous.    N.  J.  to  S.  Car. 

R.  Marlina,  Linn.  10'-24'  high,  with  terete  or  6-angled,  branching 
stem;  linear  or  lance-oblong  leaves  narrowed  at  base,  and  pale  purple 
flowers  hairy  outside.    N.  J.  and  Ky.,  S. 

R.  glabella,  Michx.  Smooth,  with  a  simple  slender  stem,  lanceolate, 
glaucous  leaves,  and  large  bright  purple  flowers.    Pine  barrens  S. 

R.  Btrfcta,  Pursh.  Stem  tall  and  smooth,  4-winged,  hairy  at  the 
joints ;  leaves  lanceolate  or  nearly  so  and  acute,  &-ribb^,  bristly-serrate ; 
flowers  purple  in  a  compound  cyme,  the  calyx  smooth  and  um-shaped 
with  lanceolate  lobes.    Pine  barrens,  Ga.,  8.  and  W. 

«  »  Anthers  oblong  and  straight^  destitute  of  any  appendage, 

f-  Flowers  purple^  few  or  solitary;  leaves  small  (rarely  V  long),  rounded* 
ovate,  ciliate  vfith  long  bristles;  stem  square,  smooth, 

R.  oilidsa,  Michx.  Stem  10'-12'  high ;  leaves  bristly  on  the  upper 
face  ;  and  calyx  smooth.    Bogs  in  pine  barrens  from  Md. ,  S. 

R.  Bermlita,  Nutt.  Stem  8'-6'  high;  leaves  smooth  above;  calyx 
bristly.    Bog  in  pine  barrens,  Ga.  and  S. 

4-  t-  Flowers  yellow,  small,  numerous,  not  casting  the  petals  early,  as  do 
the  others  ;  stem  4-an^led,  bristly,  bushy  branched  above. 

R.  Ititea,  Walter.  Stem  1^  high,  bristly ;  leaves  lanceolate,  or  the 
lower  obovate,  bristly-serrulate  but  smooth,  acute;  calyx  smooth.  N. 
Car..  8.  and  W. 
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XLVI.   LTTHSACKB,   LOOSESTRIFE  FAMILY. 

Trees  or  herbs  with  the  1-4-celled,  many-seeded  ovaiy  and 
pod  usually  free  from,  but  mostly  inclosed  in,  the  tube  of  the 
calyx,  the  leaves  not  punctate,  mostly  opposite  and  entire,  the 
stamens  on  the  throat  of  the  calyx,  with  anthers  opening 
lengthwise.  Flowers  perfect^  often  dimorphous  or  trimor- 
phous.  To  this  family  is  now  appended  the  Pomegranate, 
which,  although  peculiar,  is  nearer  to  this  than  to  the  Myrtle 
Family,  to  which  it  is  often  referred. 

SI.  09anfCohereiUwUhiKeoafyxtube,beconUngafleikif/hdi,    Stmatttrm, 

L  PUNIGA.  Calyz  tabe  colored  (acariet),  thick  ftiid  corlMCoas,  Its  top-shaped  base  cohe- 
rent with  the  ovary,  above  enlarged  and  5-7-lobed ;  Its  throat  bearing  the  0-7  petals 
and  rery  manj  incurred  stamena.  Style  slender.  Ovary  with  many  oeEs  in  two 
sets,  one  above  the  other,  and  very  many  ovules  in  each.  Fmlt  huge,  globular, 
crowned  with  the  oaljrx  lobes,  berry-like,  but  with  a  hard  rind ;  the  nnmerouB  ieeda 
coated  with  a  Juicy  edible  pulp. 

§  2.  Ovary  free /ram  the  calyx  tube,  becoming  a  l-^edXedpodL 

•  Stamens  indefinitely  numerous.    Smalt  tree. 

1  LAOEBSTRCBMIA.  Calyx  6-lobod.  Petals  6,  very  wavy-crisped,  raised  on  slender 
daws,  borne  on  the  throat  of  the  calyx.  Stamens  borne  in  the  bottom  of  the  calyx, 
very  long  and  slender,  6  outermost  larger  than  the  rest.  S^le  very  slender.  Pod 
oblong,  thick,  many-seeded,  8-6-celled,  only  the  base  covered  by  the  persistent  calyx. 

•  •  Stamens  4-10,  only  as  many  or  twice  as  many  as  the  lobes  <tf  Me  calyx,  inserted 
Uneer  down  than  the  petals.  Herbs  or  nearly  so  ;  calyx  moitly  wUh  pn^eetinff 
folds,  or  accessory  teeth  between  the  proper  teeth  or  Mfes. 

*-  Flowers  regular  or  nearly  so  ;  pod  many-seeded,  included  in  lAe  ealyx, 

•M-  Stamens  4. 

t.  ROTALA.    Calyx  short,  bell-shaped,  or  nearly  globose,  with  tooth-like  appendages  at 

the  sinuses.    Stamens  short.    Petals  4.    Capsule  globular  and  4-oeIled,  septiddal. 

Leaves  (in  ours)  opposite. 
4  AMMANNIA.    Calyx  short,  4-angled,  generally  with  a  horn-like  appendage  at  each 

sinus.    Petals  4  and  small,  or  none.    Pod  globular,  S-4-celled,  opening  Irregularly. 

Leaves  opposite,  narrow. 

♦>  44-  Stamens  more  than  4. 

ft.  LTTHBUM.  Calyx  cylindrical,  8-12-ribbed  or  striate,  with  a  minute  appendage  in  each 
sinus.  Petals  &-7,  mostly  6.  Stamens  5-14.  Style  slender.  Pod  oblong,  9-celled. 
Leaves  sessile. 

i.  DECODON.  Calyx  short,  bell-shaped,  or  hemispherical,  with  prominent  projections 
between  the  teeth.  Stamens  8  or  10  (rarely  more),  twice  as  many  as  the  petals,  in  2 
sets,  with  long  projecting  filaments.  Style  slender.  Pod  globular,  8-CM)elled.  Leaves 
mostly  whorled  in  threes,  or  opposite.    Flowers  trimorphous. 

••-  •«-  Flowers  irregular  ;  pod  mostly /tw-seeded, 

T.  CUPHEA.  Calyx  elongated,  mostly  many-ribbed,  gibbous,  spurred,  or  with  a  sao-Uke 
projection  at  base  on  the  upper  side,  oblique  at  the  mouth,  which  has  6  proper 
teeth,  and  usually  as  many  intermediate  accessory  ones  or  processes.  Petals  mostly 
C,  with  claws,  and  very  unequal,  the  two  upper  ones  larger ;  sometimes  all  or  part 
wanting.  Stamens  11  or  12,  unequal.  Ovary  flat,  2-eeIled,  but  one  cell  smaller  and 
sterile  or  empty.  Pod  Indosed  in  the  calyx,  and  bursting  through  it  on  the  lower  aid*. 
GBAT*a  F.  F.  Jk  O.  BOT.  — 12 
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1.  PtrNICA,  POMEGRANATE.    (The  name  meaoB  Carthaginian.) 

P,  Grandtum,  Linn.  Tree  cult,  from  the  Orient  as  a  hoose  plant  N. 
and  for  its  fruit  S. ;  smooth,  with  small  oblong  or  obovate  obtose  leaTes, 
either  opposite  or  scattered,  mostly  clustered  on  short  branchlets ;  the 
flowers  shortrstalked,  usually  solitary,  large,  both  calyx  and  corolla  bri^t 
scarlet,  with  5-7  petals,  or  full  double ;  t^e  «eedy  fruit  as  large  as  a  small 
apple. 

2.  LAOERBTROEIMIA,  CBAPE  MTBTLB.     (Named  for  a  Swedldi 

naturalist,  Lageratnem*) 

L,  indtca,  Linn.,  from  E.  Indies;  planted  for  ornament  from  Wash- 
ington, S.,  and  in  conservatories  N. ;  shrub  with  smooth,  ovate  or  oval 
opposite,  leaves,  and  panicles  of  very  showy  pale  rose  or  flesh-colored 
large  flowers,  remarkable  for  the  wavy-crisped  petals  and  long  silky-tofled 
stamens. 

3.  ROTAIiA.    {Whe^rshapedU)    One  incoii^icaoiis  maxsh  herit)  in  oar 

region.    ® 

R.  rambaior,  Koehne.  Plant  8'-8'  high,  vrith  nairow  leaves  tapering 
to  the  base  ;  very  small,  sessile  flowers  in  the  axils,  solitary  or  ruely  § 
together.    Mass.  to  Fla.  and  W. 

4.  AMMANNL^  (Named  for  Paul  Ammann,  an  early  German  bot- 
anist.) Low  insignificant  herbs  in  wet  places  S.,  with  small,  greenish 
flowers  in  the  axils  of  the  narrow  leaves.    ® 

A.  ooccinea,  Rottb.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  with  an  aurided  base ; 
flowers  in  dense  subsessfle  axillary  cymes.    N.  J.  to  Fla.  and  W. 

5.  IiTTHRUM,  LOOSESTRIFE.  (Name  in  Greek  for  blood;  appli- 
cation obscure.)    Flowers  summer. 

«  Flowers  small  and  few;  stamens  7  or  less. 

Ii.  Hyssopif61ia,  Linn.  Leaves  small  and  narrow,  obtuse,,  longer 
than  the  very  small,  pale  purple  flowers ;  stamens  4-6  included.  Low 
(6'-l(K),  in  marshes  from  Me.  to  N.  J.    ® 

If.  alitom,  Pursh.  Low  grounds  W.  and  S. ;  nearly  smooth,  slender, 
2°-S9  high,  above  and  on  the  branches  with  margined  angles,  very  leafy ; 
the  small  leaves  oblong,  the  uppermost  not  longer  than  the  small  flowers 
in  their  axils ;  petals  6,  purple  ;  stamens  6,  in  some  flowers  exserted.     21 

«  «  Flowers  shoi(fg,  in  spicate  clusters  ;  stamens  8  or  mors. 

L.  SaficdrfOy  Linn.  Spiked  L.  With  stems  2*^-3^  high ;  leaves  broad- 
lanceolate,  and  often  with  a  heart-shaped  base,  in  pairs  or  threes ;  flowers 
crowded  in  their  axils  and  forming  a  wand-like  spike,  rather  large,  with 
6  or  rarely  7  lance- oblong  pink  petals,  and  twice  as  many  stamens  of  two 
lengths.    Sparingly  wild  N.  E.  in  wet  meadows,  and  cult ;  Eu.  2t 

6.  DECODON.     (Name  from  Greek  for  ten-toothed.)    21 

D.  vertlcillAtua,  Ell.  Common  E.  and  S.  in  very  wet  places ;  smooth 
or  minutely  downy,  with  long,  recurving  branches  (2^-8°  long),  lanceolate 
leaves,  mostly  in  threes,  the  upper  with  clustered,  short-stalked  flowers  in 
their  axils,  5  wedge-lanceolate  rose-purple  petals,  and  10  stamens  of  two 
or  three  lengths. 
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1,  CUPHEA.    (Name  from  Greek,  means  ffihhouB  or  ct/roed,  from  the 
shape  of  the  calyx.)    Leaves  chiefly  opposite ;  flowers  all  summer. 

C.  vlacofllBplma,  Jacq.  Clammy  0.  Sandy  fields  from  Conn,  to  HI. 
and  S. ;  a  rather  homely  herb,  1^-2°  high,  branching,  clammy -hairy,  with 
lance-ovate  leaves ;  small  flowers  somewhat  racemed  along  the  branches 
and  ovate  pink  petals  on  short  claws. 

C.  /anceo/dta.  Dry  and  (or  C.  silenoIdes).  Cult,  from  Mexico ;  clammy- 
hairy,  1^  high,  with  lance-oblong  or  lanceolate  leaves  tapering  at  base 
into  short  petiole,  and  rather  large  flowers,  some  racemed  on  the  branches ; 
calyx  purplish,  almost  1'  long,  ovoid  at  base  and  with  a  tapering  neck ; 
petals  blood-purple  or  crimson,  rounded,  the  2  larger  i'  in  diameter. 

«  «  PerennialSj  more  or  less  woody  at  base. 

C.  hya9opifd//a,  HBK.  A  diffuse  plant  usually  grown  in  pots,  with 
small  and  linear-oblong  spreading  leaves,  and  solitary,  little,  pinkish 
flowers  which,  including  the  slender  pedicels,  are  scarcely  longer  than  the 
leaven.    Mex. 

C.  )gneay  DC.  (or  C.  platycbntra).  Cult,  from  Mexico,  both  in 
greenhouses  and  for  borders,  flowering  through  the  season;  slightly 
woody  at  base,  8^-12'  high,  forming  masses,  thickly  beset  with  the  ovate 
or  lance-ovate  acute,  smooth,  and  glossy  bright  green  leaves,  with  bright 
vermilion  flowers  between  each  pair,  the  calyx  narrow  and  tubular, 
almost  1'  long,  with  a  short  and  very  blunt  spur  at  base,  the  short  border 
and  teeth  dark  violet  edged  on  the  upper  side  with  white ;  petals  none. 

XLVn.    OHAOEACEJB,  EVENING*  PRIMROSE  FAMILY. 

Herbs,  or  sometimes  shrabs,  generally  without  stipules ;  the 
parts  of  the  perfect  and  symmetrical  flowers  in  fours  (rarely 
in  two  to  sixes)  throughout;  the  tube  of  the  calyx  usually 
prolonged  more  or  less  beyond  the  adherent  ovary,  its  lobes 
valvate  in  the  bud,  its  throat  bearing  the  petals  (convolute  in 
the  bud),  and  as  many  or  twice  as  many  stamens ;  styles  always 
united  into  one.  Embryo  filling  the  seed ;  no  albumen.  Com- 
prises many  plants  with  showy  blossoms.  (Lopezia  has  irregu- 
lar flowers  with  only  one  perfect  stamen.) 

•  CapwuXe  dry  and  deMteeni,  2S-€eUed,  and  the  cells  <x>  .^mded. 
•*-  Seeds  comose  :  i.e,  fumUhtd  viUh  a  h^ft  qf  long  and  soft  hairi  at  one  end, 

1.  EPILOBIUM.     Calyx  with  tabe  loiroeljr  ftt  all  extended  beyond  the  linear  oyaiy. 

Petals  4.    Stamana  8. 
1  ZAUSCHNERIA.    Calyx  ejctended  nmeh  beyond  the  linear  ovary  Into  a  ftinnel-shaped 

tube,  with  an  abruptly  Inflated  base  where  It  Joins  the  ovary,  and  with  4  lobes  as 

long  as  the  4  oblong-obcordate  petals,  both  of  bright  scarlet  color.    Stamens  8  and, 

as  wen  as  the  long  style,  projecting. 

-I-  -I-  Seede  naked,  i«.  tpUJumt  a  downy  tt^ft. 

«♦  FUiwere  regular  and  symmetrical,  but  often  without  petals ;  the  calyx  tube  not 
extended  beyond  the  broad  summit  cfthe  ovary,  on  which  tfte  green  lobes  mostly 
persist;  style  usuaUy  short ;  stigma  capitate, 

8.  JUSSIiSA.    Stamens  twice  as  many  aa  tha  lobes  of  the  calyx,  petals,  and  oaQs  of  flia 
pod ;  1.6.  8  or  10,  rarely  13. 
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•«-  t-  Oreent  or  nearly  «o,  beneotli. 

H.  arbor^Bcens,  Linn.  Wild  from  Penn.  and  Mo.  B^  rarely  planted; 
is  smooth  or  nearly  so,  with  ovate  or  slightly  heart-shaped,  serraie, 
pointed  leaves ;  the  flat  cyme  often  without  any  enlarged  sterile  flowers, 
bat  sometimes  with  a  full  row  round  the  margin. 

H.  HortSnsia,  DC.  (and  H.  OtXksa).  Commok  GiuBBirHonsB  Ht- 
DRANOEA.  Is  Very  smooth,  with  large  and  oval,  coarsely  toothed,  bright 
green  glossy  leaves,  and  the  flowers  of  the  round  flattish  cyme  nearly 
sUl  neutral  and  enlarged,  blue,  purple,  pink,  or  white.  China  and 
Japan. 

H.  panicufdta,  Sieb.  Common  Outdoor  or  Hardy  Htdravosa.  Mors 
or  less  pubescent,  at  least  in  the  panicle,  with  oblong-ovate,  sharply 
toothed  and  long-pointed,  dull  leaves,  which  are  roughish  below,  and  an 
elongated  panicle  of  whitish  flowers.    Japan. 

9.  DBCXTMAHTA.     (Name  probably  meaning  that  the  parts  of  the 
flower  are  in  tens,  which  is  only  occasionally  the  case.) 

D.  b^bara,  Linn.  Along  streams  Va.  and  S. ;  a  tall,  mostly  smooth 
shrub,  with  long  branches  disposed  to  climb ;  ovate  or  oblong  shining 
leaves,  and  a  compound  terminal  cyme  of  small  whitA  odorous  flowers, 
in  late  spring. 


10.  PHILADELPHira  MOCK  ORANGE,  SYRINGA.     (Name 
cient,  of  no  application.)    Syringa  is  the  generic  name  of  the  Lilac. 
Ornamental  shrubs. 

P.  corondrfuSt  Linn.  Common  Mock  Orange.  Cult,  from  S.  En. 
Shrub  with  erect  branches,  smoothish  oblong-ovate  leaves,  having  the 
taste  and  smell  of  cucumbers,  and  crowded  clusters  of  handsome  and 
odorous  cream-white  flowers,  in  late  spring. 

P.  inod6rua,  Linn.  Scentless  M.  Wild  in  upper  districts  S. ;  shrub, 
smooth,  with  spreading,  slender  branches,  mostly  entire,  ovate-oblong 
leaves ;  rather  small  flowers  scattered  at  the  end  of  the  diverging  branch- 
lets,  and  calyx-lobes  not  longer  than  the  ovary. 

P.  grandlfl6m8,  Willd.  Laroe-fl.  M.  Wild  along  streams  from 
Ya.  S.,  and  planted  in  several  varieties  ;  tall  shrub,  with  long  recurving 
brandhes,  ovate  and  pointed,  usually  toothed,  smoothish,  or  slightly  downy 
leaves,  and  veiy  large,  pure  white,  scentless  flowers,  in  early  summer, 
either  single  or  in  loose  clusters  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  the  slender- 
pointed  calyx  lobes  much  longer  than  the  ovary. 

Var.  floribQnduB^  Torr.  &  Gray  (or  P.  LATip6Lins).  Robust,  6°- 
12^  high,  with  Uie  ovate  and  toothed,  5-ribbed  leaves  hairy  beneath, 
and  large,  pure  white  and  nearly  scentless  flowers  clustered,  in  earljf 
summer.    Cult, 

F,  GonfonfdnuSi  Lindl.  From  Ore. ;  is  very  tall,  with  ovate-acuminate 
serrate  leaves,  the  flowers  very  slightly  scented  and  numerous,  in  5-9- 
flowered  racemes,  in  midsummer,  10  days  or  more  later  than  other  klnda 

P.  hiZBiltaB,  Nutt.  Hairt  M.  Wild  in  N.  Car.  and  Tenn.,  and  cult. ; 
slender,  with  recurving  branches,  the  small,  ovate  and  acute,  sharply- 
toothed  leaves  hairy,  and  beneath  even  hoary ;  the  small  white  flowers 
solitary  or  2-3  together  at  the  end  of  short  racemose  side  branchlets. 

11.  ITBA.     (Greek  name  of  Willow.) 

1,  Virginica,  Linn.  A  tall  shrub,  with  oblong,  pointed,  and  aeimlale 
leaves,  and  racemes  of  pretty  white  flowers,  in  early  summer.  Low 
places,  Penn.,  S.  and  W. 
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12.  RIBBS,  CURRANT,  GOOSEBERRY.  (Name  of  uncertain  origin.) 
Low  shrubs ;  flowers  spring ;  fruit  mostly  edible. 

{  1.  Gooseberry.  Stems  commonly  with  I  or  2  thorns  heloto  the  leaf- 
stalks or  the  clusters  of  leaves,  often  toith  numerotis  scattered  prickles 
besides,  these  sometimes  on  the  berry  also. 

»  Flotoers  1-3  in  a  cluster. 

•*-  Flowers  red  and  showy. 

/?.  speeidsum,  Pursh.  Showt  Flowering  Gooseberry,  of  Cal. 
Somewhat  cult,  for  ornament;  has  small  and  shining  leaves;  very 
handsome  flowers  on  a  hanging  peduncle,  the  short-tubular  calyx,  petals, 
and  long-projecting  stamens  deep  red,  so  that  the  blossom  resembles  that 
of  a  FuchiBia ;  berry  prickly,  few-seeded. 

•*-  1-  Flowers  small  and  [greenish, 

•M-  Calyx  lobes  shorter  than  the  tube. 

R.  Cyndabatl,  Linn.  Has  bluntly  d-lobed  downy  leaves,  with  slen- 
der peduncles,  stamens  and  undivided  style  not  exceeding  the  broad  calyx, 
and  laige  prickly  (or  rarely  smooth)  dull  purple  berry.     Common  N. 

**  **  Calyx  lobes  conspicuously  longer  than  the  tube. 

R.  Oroasufdrfa,  Linn.  European  Gooseberry,  but  more  or  less 
colt,  here  in  several  varieties,  as  Industry,  Crown  Bob,  etc.,  is  a  stocky 
bush  with  thickish  leaves,  a  pubescent  ovary  and  calyx,  and  a  large, 
usually  finely  pubescent  fruit. 

R.  ozyacanthoides,  Linn.  Parent  of  the  American  Gooseberries, 
like  Houghton  and  Downing,  is  seldom  downy,  with  thinner  leaves,  very 
short  thorns  or  none;  very  short  peduncles;  stamens  and  2-cleft  style 
scarcely  longer  than  the  bell-shaped,  smooth  calyx ;  ovary  and  berry 
smooth,  the  latter  medium-sized,  either  green  or  reddish  when  ripe.  New 
Eng.  to  N.  J.,  W. 

R.  rotiuidif61ium,  Michx.  Often  downy-leaved;  peduncles  rather 
slender ;  the  slender  stamens  and  2-parted  style  longer  than  the  narrow 
calyx ;  berry  smooth.    Mass.  and  N.  Y.,  S. 

«  «  Flowers  several,  in  a  nodding  raceme. 

R.  lacliatre,  Poir.  Lake  or  Swamp  G.  Cold  bogs  and  wet  woods  N. ; 
low,  with  3-5-parted  heart-shaped  leaves,  their  lobes  deeply  cut;  very 
small  flowers  with  broad  and  flat  calyx ;  short  stamens  and  style,  and 
small  bristly  berries  of  unpleasant  flavor. 

§  2.   Currant.    No  thorns  or  prickles,  and  the  fiowers  numerous  in  the 

racemes. 

»  Flowers  greenish  or  whitish,  small. 

^  Leaves  wMwul  resinous  dots;  calyx  flat  and  open;  berries  red  (or 

whit^. 

R.  prostrAtom,  L*Her.  Fetid  Currant.  Cold  woods  N. ;  with  reclin- 
ing stems ;  deeply  heart-shaped  and  acutely  5-7-lobed  leaves ;  erect  ra- 
cemes ;  pedicels  and  pale-red  berries  glandular-bristly ;  these  and  the 
bruised  herbage  exhale  an  unpleasant,  skunk-like  odor. 

/?.  nsbrum,  Linn.  Garden  Currant.  Cult,  from  Eu.,  with  straggling 
or  reclining  stems,  somewhat  heart-shaped  moderately  3-6-lobed  leaves ; 
the  lobes  roundish,  and  drooping  racemes  from  lateral  buds  distinct  from 
the  leaf  buds  ;  edible  berries  red,  or  white  ;  also  a  striped  variety. 

Var.  ■abglandaldBom,  Maxim.,  a  native  form  in  cold  swamps  N.,  hss 
the  racemes  clustered  below  the  leafy  tips  of  the  canes. 
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the  pods  with  downy-tufted  seede  resembling  those  of  Epilobiiun,  but  the 
handsome  scarlet  flowers  more  like  those  of  a  Fuchsia ;  these  are  single 
and  sessile  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  and  alternate  leaves,  or  at  length 
somewhat  racemed,  about  2'  long. 

3.  JUB&UBA.     (Named  for  Bernard  de  JuaHeu.^     Leayes  entire. 

Flowers  yellow  and  azUlary,  all  summer.    71 

J.  dectbrens,  DC.  Wet  grounds,  Va.  to  HI.  and  S.  Erect  stems 
and  slender  branches  margined  or  winged  in  lines  proceeding  from  the 
bases  of  the  lanceolate  leaves,  smooth  throughout;  flowers  sessile  or 
short^talked,  with  4  lobes  of  calyx  nearly  as  long  as  the  petab,  and 
oblong-club-shaped  4-angled  pod. 

J.  ripens,  Linn.  Smooth,  with  creeping  or  floating  and  rooting  stema* 
oblong  leaves  tapering  into  a  slender  petiole;  long-peduncled  flowers 
1'  or  more  across,  with  6  calyx  lobes,  the  cylindrlcaJ  or  club-8hi4;>ed  pods 
tapering  at  the  base.    Li  water  from  S.  111.  8. 

Var.  grandifl6za,  Michl.  Marshes  S. ;  has  hairy  stems  erect  from 
a  creeping  base  ;  lanceolate  acute  leaves ;  flowers  2'  in  diameter,  the 
6  calyx  lobes  only  half  as  long  as  the  petals,  and  pods  cylindrical  and 
stalked. 

4.  liXny^naiA^  false  loosestrife.    (Named  for  C.  G.  Ludwig, 

an  early  German  botanist)    Small  marsh  herbs,  with  entire  leaves; 
flowers  seldom  handsome,  in  summer  and  autumn,     y, 

§  1.  Leaves  alternate,  mostly  sessUe, 

«  Flowers pedunded  in  the  upper  axils,  with  yelloio peUiUs  (about  Y  long), 
equaling  the  leaf -like  ovate  or  lance-ovate  calyx  lobes:  stamens  and 
styles  slender;  pod  cubical,  strongly  4-ait^26d,  opening  by  a  Jiole  at  the 
top  ;  stems  2°--3°  long. 

If.  altaxnifdlla,  Linn.  Ssbdbox.  Common  £.,  the  only  one  found 
far  N. ;  smoothish,  branching,  with  lanceolate  leaves  tapering  to  both 
ends ;  petals  scarcely  longer  than  calyx,  and  angles  of  pod  wing- 
margined. 

Ii.  yirgita,  Michx.  Downy,  with  mostly  simple  stems ;  blunt,  oblong 
leaves  or  the  upper  linear  and  smaller ;  and  petals  twice  the  length  of  the 
reflexed  calyx.    Pine  barrens  S. 

If.  hlxt^lla,  Raf.  Hairy,  with  simple  stems;  oblong  or  lanceolate, 
short  and  blunt  leaves ;  and  petals  twice  as  long  as  the  barely  spreading 
calyx  lobes.     Pine  barrens  from  N.  J.  S. 

«  «  Flowers  sessile  in  the  upper  axils,  small,  and  with  pale  yellow  petals 
about  the  length  of  the  persistent  calyx  lobes  ;  stamens  and  style  short ; 
leaves  on  flowering  stems  narrow  and  linear. 

If.  linearis,  Walt.  Smooth,  loosely  branched,  l^S^  high,  with  acute 
leaves  on  the  flowering  stems,  but  obovate  ones  on  creeping  runners ; 
pods  oblong-club-shaped  or  top-shaped,  and  much  longer  than  the  trian- 
gular-ovate calyx  lobes.    Swamps  from  N.  J.  S. 

•  ♦  •  Flowers  sessile,  often  clustered,  and  with  no  petals,  or  rarely  mere 
rudiments ;  leaves  mostly  lanceolate,  some  species  with  obovcUe  or  spat- 
ulate  leaves  on  creeping  runners ;  flowering  stems  mostly  2^-3^  long  ; 
smooth  or  smoothiah  throughout. 

L.  oyllndrica,  Ell.  Much  branched,  with  long,  lanceolate,  and  acute 
leaves  tapering  into  a  petiole;  small  axillary  flowers,  and  cylindrical 
pods  much  longer  than  the  small  calyx  lobes.  111.  and  N.  Car.  S. 
-ndW. 
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Zb.  polyorfbpa,  Short  &  Peter.  Smooth  leaves,  narrowly  lanceolate 
and  acute  at  both  ends,  with  conspicuous  slender  bractlets  at  the  base  of 
the  4-8ided  rather  top-shaped  pod,  which  is  longer  than  the  oalyz  lobes. 
Mass.  W.  • 

Ii.  capitita,  Michz.  Slender,  simple  stems,  angled  towards  the  top ; 
long  lanceolate  leaves ;  flowers  mostly  crowded  in  an  oblong  or  roundish 
terminal  head,  and  obtusely  4.angled  pod  longer  than  the  calyx  lobes. 
N.  Car.  S. 

Is.  alAta,  £11.  With  simple  or  sparingly  branched  stems  strongly 
angled  above ;  few  flowers  in  the  azUs  of  the  upper  wedge-lanceolate 
leaves,  and  an  inversely  pyramidal  pod  as  long  as  the  white  calyx  lobes, 
with  concave  sides  and  winged  angles.    N.  Car.  S. 

f  2.  Leaves  opposite,  obovate  or  tpatulate,  long-petioled,  toith  small  and 
ne.arly  sessile  fittwen  in  (heir  axils;  stems  creeping  or  flocking. 

Im.  paltiatria,  £11.  Common  in  ditches  and  shallow  water;  smooth, 
with  no  petals,  or  small  and  reddish  ones  when  the  plant  grows  out  of 
water,  and  oblong,  obscurely  4-flided  pods  longer  than  the  very  short 
calyx  lobes. 

Ik  n^tnna,  £11.  Larger  than  the  foregoing,  and  with  yellow  petals  aa 
long  aa  the  calyx  lobes ;  the  pods  tapering  to  the  base.    N.  Car.  S. 

f  3.  Leaves  opposite,  nearly  sessUe,  with  a  long-peduncled  flower  in  the 
axil  of  some  of  the  upper  ones;  stems  creeping  in  the  mud, 

Zi.  arcuikta,  Walt.  From  coast  of  Va.  S. ;  a  small  and  smooth,  deli- 
cate plant,  with  oblanoeolate  leaves  shorter  than  the  peduncle ;  yellow 
petals,  longer  than  the  slender  calyx  lobes,  and  club-i^ped  somewhat 
curved  pod. 

5.  CLARKIA.  (Named  for  Captain  Clark,  the  explorer.)  Herbs  of 
Ore.  and  Cal.,  with  alternate,  mostly  entire  leaves,  and  showy  flowers 
in  the  upper  axils,  or  the  upper  running  into  a  loose  raceme ;  cult  for 
ornament ;  flowers  summer.    ({) 

C.  pulchiUa,  Pursh.  About  1^  high,  with  narrow,  lanoe-linear  leaves, 
deeply  3-lobed  petals  (purple,  with  rose-colored  and  white  varieties), 
bearing  a  pair  of  minute  teeth  low  down  on  the  slender  claw,  the  lobes 
of  the  stigma  broad  and  petal-like.  There  is  a  partly  double-flowered 
variety. 

C.  ilegana,  Dougl.  Fully  2^  high,  commonly  flowered  in  the  conser- 
vatory, with  long  branches ;  lance-ovate  or  oblong  leaves,  the  lower 
petioled,  lilac-purple  entire  petals  broader  than  long,  and  much  shorter 
than  their  naked  claw,  smaller  lobes  to  the  stigma,  and  a  hairy  ovary  and 
pod. 


(Name  from  the  Greek,  means  charming.)    0 

£.  conclnnum,  Fisch  &  Mey.  Of  Cal.,  cult,  for  ornament;  a  low  and 
branching  plant,  like  a  Clarkia  in  general  appearance,  except  in  the  long 
tabe  to  the  calyx,  and  with  ovate-oblong  entire  leaves  on  slender  petioles, 
and  middle-sized  rose-purple  or  white  flowers,  in  summer. 

7.  (ENOTHERA,  EVENING  PRIMROSE.  (Greek,  application  ob- 
scure.) Very  many  species,  all  originally  American,  and  most  of 
them  from  the  U.  S.,  especially  from  S.  W.  and  W.  The  following  are 
the  principal  common  ones,  both  wild  and  cult,  for  ornament ;  flowers 
summer.  (Pollen  grains  loosely  connected  by  cobwebby  threads, 
strongly  8-lobed.    See  Lessons,  p.  103,  Fig.  316.) 
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«  Ybllow-plowbbbd  EvEiriNa  Primbobbs,  properly  so-coUed,  thtfiowen 
opening  {usually  suddenly)  in  evening  twiliglU,  and  fading  aunty  when 
bright  sunshine  returns  ;  odorous  ;  the  yellow  petals  commonly  obcordate. 

t- Stems  elongated  and  leafy;  pod  cylindrical  or  ^ndle-shc^ed^  ses- 
sile,   0  ® 

CXI.  biennis,  Linn.  Common  E.  Wild  in  open  gronnds,  and  the  laige- 
flowered  forms  cult,  for  ornament ;  erect,  2°-6°  high,  haiiy  or  smoothish, 
with  lance- oblong  leaves,  entire  or  obscurely  toothed ;  flowers  at  length 
forming  a  terminal  leafy -bracted  spike,  and  petals  obcordate ;  calyx  tips 
appressed  or  contiguous.  Runs  into  several  varieties,  of  which  the 
largest  and  finest  now  cultivated  belong  to 

Var.  grandifl6ra,  Lindl.  From  S.  W.,  which  is  tall  and  stout,  with 
corolla  3M'  in  diameter ;  the  sudden  opening  at  dusk  is  very  striking. 

Q2.  Oakeai^a,  Bobbins.  In  New  £ng.,  has  a  more  slender  lukbit, 
not  hairy,  the  tine  pubescence  mostly  appressed ;  calyx  tips  not  promi- 
nently contiguous. 

CX2.  rhombip^tala,  Nutt.  Wild  on  our  western  limits ;  more  slender, 
hoary,  1^-3°  high,  the  rather  small  flowers  with  rhombic  ovate  and  acate 
petals. 

(E.  Drummdndiij  Hook.  Cult,  from  Tex. ;  has  its  stems  spreading  on 
the  ground,  and  large  flowers,  like  those  of  the  first,  in  the  upper  udls ; 
the  lance-ovate  leaves,  etc.,  soft-downy. 

Q2.  sinu^ta,  Linn.  Wild  from  N.  J.  S.  and  W.,  in  sandy  ground; 
low  and  spreading,  hairy,  with  lance-oblong,  sinuate  or  pinnatifid  leaves ; 
small  flowers  in  their  axils ;  pale-yellow  petals  turning  rose-color  in 
fading,  and  slender  pods. 

t-  4-  Stems  short  and  prostrate  or  scarcely  any  ;  pod  short,  i-ufinged.  (g)  2^ 

CXI.  triloba,  Nutt.  Leaves  pinnatifid  and  cut,  like  those  of  Dandelion, 
smooth,  all  in  a  tuft  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  on  the  short  crown, 
which  in  autumn  is  crowded  with  the  almost  woody,  pyramidal-ovate, 
narrowly  4- winged  sessile  pods,  forming  a  mass  d'-6'  in  diameter ;  flowers 
rather  small,  the  slender  tube  of  the  calyx  4 '-5'  long,  its  lobes  about  as 
long  as  the  obscurely  3-lobed  or  notched  pale-yellow  petals,  which  torn 
purplish  in  fading.    Ky.  W.  and  S. 

CX2.  MlaaouxiSnaiB,  Sims.  Cult  from  Mo.  and  Tex. ;  finely  hoary  or 
nearly  smooth,  with  many  short  prostrate  stems,  2'~12'  long,  from  a 
thick  woody  root ;  crowded,  lanceolate,  entire  or  denticulate  leaves,  very 
large  and  showy  fiowers  in  their  axils,  opening  before  sunset ;  the  tube 
of  the  calyx  somewhat  enlarging  upwards,  3'-7'  long;  the  bright  yellow 
corolla  4'45'  across  ;  pod  with  4  very  broad  wings. 

Var.  Iatif61ia,  Gray  (or  (E.  macrooIbpa),  is  a  form  with  larger  and 
greener  leaves. 

«  •  White  and  Hed-flowerbd  Primboses,  usually  turning  rose-colored 

in  fading,  some  of  them  opening  in  the  daytime  ;  petals  broadly  obovate 
or  obcordate  ;  flower  buds  commonly  nodding. 

(F.  acaO/is,  Cav.  (or  CE.  xARAxiciFbLiA).  From  Chile  ;  rather  hairy, 
at  first  Btemless,  at  length  forming  prostrate  stems,  with  pinnatifid  or 
pinnate  leaves,  after  the  manner  of  Dandelion  fas  one  name  denotes), 
and  very  large  fiowere  in  the  axils,  tube  of  calyx  3'-4'  long,  corolla 
3'-6'  across,  and  a  woody,  obovate  and  sharply  4-angIed  sessile  pod.     (J) 

CXI.  Bpeci6Ba,  Nutt.  Of  Mo.  and  Tex. ;  not  hardy  in  cult.  N. ;  pubes- 
cent, with  erect  and  branching  stems  6'~20'  high ;  lance-oblong,  cnt- 
toothed  leaves,  the  lower  mostly  pinnatifid ;  flowers  somewhat  raceme^ 
at  the  summit,  and  opening  in  the  daytime ;  calyx  tube  raUier  club- 
shaped  and  not  much  longer  than  the  ovary ;  coroUa  3'-4'  across ;  pod 
club-shaped.     X 
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03.  alblca^lls,  Nutt  With  erect  and  white,  often  shreddy  stems, 
which  are  glabrous  or  nearly  so,  linear  or  oblong-lanceolate,  entire  or 
repand-denticulatey  or  even  sinoate-pinnatifid  leaves,  linear  and  sessile, 
curved  or  twisted  pods ;  grows  from  W.  Minn,  to  N.  Mex.,  and  is  cult.    71 

(E.  rdaeOy  Ait.  Mexican  Primrose.  Minutely  downy,  with  slender 
spreading  stems  6'*24'  high,  ovate  or  lance-oblong  leaves,  the  lower 
sometimes  rather  pinnatifid,  and  red-purple  diurnal  flowers,  1'  across  in 
leafy  racemes ;  pods  club-shaped.    Mex.     0  @ 

«  •  •  Yei^low-fi^owsusd,  diurnal  Primroses,  sometimes  called  Sdn- 
DROPS,  tJie  blossoms  opening  in  bright  sunshine ;  petals  mostly  obcordate  ; 
stems  leafy ;  leaves  obscurely  toothed  or  entire.  Wild  species  of  the 
country,  all  but  the  last  occasionally  cultivated.     ®  21 

4-  Pod  sJiort^blong  or  obovate,  broadly  ir^ng-angled, 

(B.  glaiica,  Michx.  Wild  from  Va.  and  Ky.,  near  and  in  the  moun- 
tains S. ;  1^-2^  high,  smooth,  pale  and  glaucous,  leafy  to  the  top ;  leaves 
ovate  or  lance-ovate ;  corolla  2'  or  more  in  diameter. 

4-  •»>  Pod  club'SfMped,  somewhat  4rwing^ngled  above,  loith  4  intervening 

ribs. 

03.  tnitic6sa,  Linn.  Wild  in  open  places ;  not  shrubby,  as  the  name 
would  imply ;  hairy  or  nearly  smooth,  with  oblong  or  lanceolate  leaves, 
somewhat  corymbed  flowers  H^-2'  in  diameter,  and  short-stalked  or 
nearly  sessile,  more  or  less  pubescent  pods. 

Var.  linearis,  Wats.  Wild  from  Conn.  S.,  near  the  coast ;  linear  or 
lance-Iinear  leaves,  £jid  pods  tapering  into  a  slender  stalk.  A  spreading 
form  is  cultivated. 

GEL  pdmila,  Linn.  In  fields,  etc. ;  nearly  smooth,  6 '-12'  high,  with 
mostly  simple,  erect  or  ascending  stem ;  oblanceolate  entire  leaves,  and 
scattered  flowers,  the  corolla  leas  than  1'  across,  and  smooth  pods  short- 
stalked  or  sessile. 

8.  QODETIA.  (Named  for  Charles  Godet,  botanist  and  entomologist 
at  Neufchatel.)  Western  American  annuals,  in  gardens.  The  species 
are  often  referred  to  CEnothera. 

«  Capsule  ovate  or  oblong  ;  the  seeds  in  2  rows. 

G.  purpOrBOf  Wats.  Very  leafy  to  the  top,  rather  stout,  10'-20  high, 
at  length  with  many  short  branches ;  leaves  pale,  lance-oblong,  entire, 
and  sessile;  corolla  I'-U'  across,  purple,  with  a  dark  eye;  short  and 
broad  lobes  of  stigma  dark-colored  ;  pods  short  and  thick,  rather  conical, 
hairy. 

G.  arandHlbray  Lindl.  (or  G.  WufTNEYi).  Stout  and  nearly  simple, 
with  lanceolate  leaves  acute  at  both  ends  and  borne  on  a  short  petiole, 
entire  or  obscurely  denticulate ;  flowers  2'  or  more  across,  light-purple, 
and  usually  with  a  purple  spot  in  the  center  of  each  petal ;  stigma  lobes 
linear ;  capsule  puberulent. 

♦  ♦  Capsule  linear;  the  seeds  in  a  single  row. 

G.  amdbna,  Lilja,  (G.  LfNDLBYi  and  G.  robicunda).  Rather  slender, 
1^-2°  high ;  leaves  linear  or  lanceolate,  entire  or  very  nearly  so,  with 
short  petioles  ;  petals  white  or  rose-colored,  S'-IJ'  long,  sometimes  hairy  ; 
stigma  lobes  linear. 

9.  LOPEZIA.     (Named  for  T.  Lopez,  an  early  Spanish  naturalist.)    0 

C.  racMtdsa,  Car.  Cult,  sparingly,  from  Mexico ;  a  slender,  branch- 
ing, nearly  smooth  plant,  with  alternate,  ovate  or  lance-oblong  leaves  on 
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slender  petioles,  the  branches  terminated  with  loose  xacemes  of  small 
rose-pink  or  sometimes  white  flowers  (only  ^'  in  diameter),  on  slender 
pedicels  from  the  axil  of  leafy  bracts,  prodooed  all  summer,  followed  by 
yery  small  round  pods.  « 

10.  FUCHSIA.  (Named  for  L.  Fuehi^  an  early  Qerman  botanist.) 
Well-known,  ornamental,  tender,  shrubby  plants,  or  eyen  trees,  chiefly 
natives  of  the  Andes  from  Mexico  to  Fuegia,  mostly  smooth,  with  oppo- 
site or  temately  whorled  leayes.    The  best  known  species  are  the  lol- 

lowmg:  ^  Erect-flowered  tpedea. 

4-  Flovoers  eolUary  ;  plant  dUxdous, 

F,  procdmbens,  H.  Cunn.,  from  N.  Zealand,  is  a  trailing  species  with 
small  ovate  leaves  which  are  very  light  colored  beneath,  and  small,  apet- 
alous,  axillary  flowers,  with  an  orange  calyx  tube,  and  spreading  or  at 
length  reflexed,  dark-purple,  obtuse  lobes. 

-^  4-  Flowers  in  a  naked  and  compound  terminal  panide-like  cluster, 

perfect. 

F.  arborSacenSf  Sims.  Treb  F.,  from  Mexico;  a  stout  shrub,  with 
oblong  or  lance-oblong  entire  leaves,  acute  at  both  ends  and  usually 
whorled ;  flowers  light  rose-color,  }'  long,  with  narrow,  oblong,  widely 
spreading  calyx  lobes,  and  spreading  petals  rather  longer  than  the  tube, 
about  as  long  as  the  stamens  and  style. 

*  *  Drooping-flowered  species. 

4-  Short-flowered  Fuchsias  or  Ladies^  Eardrops,  ufith  the  lobes  of  the  nor- 
mally  red  calyx  longer  than  the  tube  and  than  the  petals;  the  latter 
normally  violet  or  blue,  obovate  and  retnse,  convolute  around  the  base 
of  the  projecting  fllaments  and  still  longer  style:  flowers  hanging  on 
long  peduncles  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Common  conservatorjf 
and  house  plants, 

F.  macrostimma,  Ruiz  &  Pav.  The  common  species,  in  many  forms; 
has  dentate  leaves  on  slender  petioles ;  calyx  tube  oblong  or  short-cylin- 
drical, more  or  less  shorter  than  the  spreading  lobes.  The  species  now 
greatly  varied  in  color ;  some  varieties  with  calyx  white  or  light  and  the 
petals  deeply  colored,  some  with  the  reverse  ;  also  double-flowered,  the 
petals  being  multiplied.  Chile.  F.  coccfxEA,  F.  MaoellAnica,  F.  c6n- 
ICA,  F.  GRACILIS,  and  F.  olob6sa  are  now  commonly  referred  to  this 
species,  although  the  last,  with  globular  or  ovoid  calyx  tube  and  nearly 
globiidar  small  flowers,  is  perhaps  speciflcally  distinct. 

4*  4-  Long-flowered  Fuchsias,  with  trumpet-shaped  or  slightly  funnel- 
shaped  tube  of  the  calyx  2'-8'  long,  very  much  longer  than  the  sprea  '- 
ing  lobes,  which  little  exceed  the  acute  or  pointed,  somewhat  spreading 
petals  ;  stamens  and  style  Utile  pmjertiny  ;  flowers  crowded  into  a  rather 
dose,  drooping  raCeme  or  corymb  at  the  end  of  the  branch^-s ;  feavrs 
large,  5'-7'  long.  The  following  species  are  seen  only  in  choice 
collections. 

F.  fH/gena,  M09.  &  Sesse,  from  Mexico ;  smooth,  with  ovate,  somewhat 
heart-shaped  leaves,  and  scarlet  flowers,  the  lance-ovate  calyx  lobes  often 
tinged  with  green. 

F  corymbifldra,  Ruiz  &  Pav.,  from  Peru ;  mostly  pubescent,  with  lance- 
oblong  and  taper-pointed,  almost  entire  leaves,  and  red  flowers,  the  lance- 
olate calyx  lobes  and  the  lance-oblong  petals  taper-pointed,  at  length 
widely  spreading. 
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11.  CZRCikA,  ENCHANTER'S  NIGHTSHADE.  (Named  from  Circe^ 
the  enchantreflSy  it  is  not  obvious  why ;  the  plants  are  insignificant  and 
inert,  natives  of  damp  woods,  flowering  in  summer.)     71 

C.  Zintetti^na,  Linn.  The  common  species,  is  1^-2^  high,  branching, 
with  ovate  and  slightly  toothed  leaves ;  no  bracts  under  the  pedicels ;  the 
rounded  little  fruit  2-celled  and  beset  with  bristly  hairs. 

C.  alplna,  Linn.  Common  only  N.  or  in  mountainous  regions ;  smooth 
and  delicate,  3'-6'  high,  with  thin  and  heart-shaped,  coarsely  toothed  leaves, 
minute  bnu^  and  obovate  or  club-shaped  fruit,  1-celled  and  soft-hairy. 

12.  OAURA.  (Name  in  Greek  means  superb^  which  these  plants  are 
not.)    Flowers  all  summer. 

B.  Llndhetm^ri,  Engelm.  &  Gray,  of  Texas ;  cult,  for  ornament,  nearly 
hardy  N. ;  about  3^  high,  hairy,  with  lanceolate,  sparingly  toothed  leaves  ; 
long,  weak  branches  producing  a  continued  succession  of  handsome,  white 
flowers ;  the  calyx  hairy  outside ;  petals  nearly  1'  long.     71 

Q.  biennis,  Linn.  The  common  vdld  species ;  3^-8*^  high,  soft-hairy  or 
downy,  with  oblong-lanceolate  obscurely  toothed  leaves,  small,  white,  or 
flesh-colored  flowers,  and  downy  fruit. 


13.  TRAPA,  WATER  CALTROPS  or  WATER  CHESTNUT.  (From 
Latin  for  the  Caltrops,  a  4-spined  instrument  for  impeding  naviga- 
tion in  times  of  war.) 

7,  ndtans^  Linn.  A  carious  water  plant,  occasionally  cult.,  with  small, 
axillary,  white  flowers,  and  large  nut-like  fruits  with  2  large  and  2  smaller 
horns.  The  seeds  are  eaten  in  parts  of  S.Eu.,  where  the  sx)ecie8  is  native,  (f) 

XLVm.  LOASACKfi,   LOASA  FAMILY. 

Herbs  with  rough  pubescence,  and  some  with  stinging  bris- 
tles, no  stipules ;  a  1-celled  ovary  coherent  with  the  tube  of  the 
calyx  (which  is  little  if  at  all  extended  beyond  it),  and  mostly 
with  3-5  parietal  placentae,  in  fruit  a  pod,  few-many-seeded; 
persistent  calyx  lobes  and  true  petals  mostly  5,  and  often  an 
additional  inner  set  of  petals ;  stamens  commonly  numerous, 
often  in  5  clusters ;  style  single. 

•  Srmi  or  apreading^  not  twining  ;  leaves  aUemate;  petaUJlat. 

1.  USNTZBLIA.  Petals  knoeoUto,  spatnlate,  or  oboyate,  declduoas.  Filaments  long 
and  slender,  or  some  of  the  outermost  broadened  or  petal-like,  all  inserted  below  the 
petals.  Anthers  short  and  small.  Style  8-cleft.  Pod  top-shaped,  olub-shaped,  or 
cyHndrfcal,  straight.  Seeds  (bw,  rarely  many,  on  8  parietal  placentae.  Herbage 
rough  with  short  stiff  pubescence,  or  bristly,  but  not  stinging. 

1  EUCNIDE.  Differs  in  having  the  sUmens  united  to  the  conjoined  bases  of  the  petals, 
and  with  them  fkUing  off  in  a  ring.  Style  5-cle(t.  Seeds  many  and  minute,  on  5 
broad  plaoentiB.    Pod  short.    Flowers  showy,  yellow,  opening  in  bright  sunshine. 

•  •  Tiffining  herbe ;  leave*  oppoHUt  petioled ;  petaU  hood^thaped  or  $lipper-$haped. 

S.  BLUM  EN  BACH  I  A.  Petals  5.  spreading,  and  as  many  scale-like  small  ones  or  append* 
ages  alternate  with  them.  Stamens  In  5  sets,  one  before  each  petal,  with  very  slender 
fflamenta ;  alao  10  sterile  filaments,  a  pair  before  each  appendage.  Ovary  and  many- 
teaded  pod,  10-rIbbed,  when  old,  8i)lra11y  twisted  and  splitting  lengthwise.  Peduncles 
aiUlary,  mostly  1-flowered.  Herbage  beset  with  sharp  bristles,  commonly  stinging 
Uka  nettiaa.    Flowers  on  long  axillary  pedundaa. 
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1.  BUUiTZELIA.  (NamedforC.JfefUMZ,  an  early  Gemuai  botanist) 
Flowers  sammer  or  autumn.    ®  (§)    Includes  the  Baxt6ria  of  Nuttall. 

$  1.  Pod  S-^seeded;  flowers  small,  yellow,  opening  in  sunshine.    0  ® 

M.  oligosp^nna,  Nutt.  Open  dry  ground  from  HI.,  S.  W. ;  a  rough 
and  adheHive  homely  plant,  with  spreading  brittle  branches,  ovate  and 
oblong  angled  or  cut-toothed  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers  less  than  1'  broad, 
with  6  wedge-oblong  pointed  petals,  and  about  20  (or  sometimes  more) 
slender  filaments. 

§  2.  Bakt6nia  of  authors,  not  of  Muhlenberg.  Pod  mostly  long^  contain^ 
ing  many  or  at  least  20  cubical  or  flat  seeds;  flowers  large  and  showy; 
petals  1'-?'  long ;  herbage  rough, 

Hf.  Undieyi,  Ton*.  &  Gray.  Cult,  from  Cal.,  usually  under  the  name 
of  Bart6nia  AtREA.  Plant  1^-2*^  high,  with  leaves  lance-ovate  in  out- 
line and -deeply  pinnatifid,  their  lobes  linear ;  floweis  with  5  obovate  and 
pointed,  bright  yellow  petals,  opening  in  sunshine,  and  the  very  numerous 
filaments  all  slender.    ® 

M.  oni^ta,  Torr.  &  Gray.  The  Bart6nia  ornXta  of  Nuttall,  a  very 
large-flowered  species  of  the  plains  of  Nebraska  and  S. ;  2°-4°  high,  with 
oblong-lanceolate  sinuate-pinnatifid  leaves,  and  yellowish-white,  fragrant 
flowers  opening  at  sunset  or  on  a  cloudy  afternoon,  leafy-bracted  under 
the  ovary,  and  with  10  lance-ovate  or  spatulate,  acute  petals,  about  2' 
long,  the  5  inner  narrower,  and  the  200-300  filaments  all  slender ;  seeds 
vei^  many  and  flat.    Sometimes  cult.     (§) 

M.  nilda,  Torr.  &  Gray.  The  Bart6nia  NtiDA  of  Nuttall,  of  the  same 
district,  and  also  in  cultivation ;  resembles  the  last,  but  has  flowers  of 
half  the  size  and  without  leafy  bracts  under  the  ovary ;  outer  fllaments 
mostly  broadened  ;  seeds  wing- margined.    (D 

2.  EUCNIDE.  (Greek:  loell,  nettle;  probably  in  reference  to  the 
sharp  hairs.)  The  genus  is  often  referred  to  Mentzelia.  Known  in 
gardens  by  one  species. 

£.  barton fo)des,  Zucc.  (or  Mentzelia  BARTONioinES  or  M.  LdvGiPEs). 
Cult,  from  Mex.  and  Tex.  ;  a  tender  succulent  plant,  branching  and  usu- 
ally spreading  on  the  ground,  bristly,  with  ovate  cut-toothed  or  slightly 
lobed  leaves  on  slender  petioles,  and  flowers  mostly  on  still  longer  simple 
peduncles  (3'-6'  long),  the  5  ovate  petals  and  very  many  slender  fila- 
ments fully  1'  long,    d) 

3.  BLUMENBACHIA.  (Named  for  the  distinguished  Crerman  physi- 
ologist, Blumenbach.)  Includes  Cai6phoea,  and  species  often  referred 
to  LoXsA.     Flowers  all  summer. 

B.  insignia,  Schrad.  Cult,  from  Chile ;  rather  curious  than  orna- 
mental, with  palmately  about  5-parted  leaves  ;  small  flowers  with  white 
petals  and  yellow,  red- tipped,  inner  appendages  ;  the  pod  obovate,  slightly 
twisted,  with  5  strongly  projecting  placentae.    (J) 

B.  iaterftia.  Gray.  From  South  America,  under  the  name  of  LoXsa  or 
Cai6puora  LATERfTiA  ;  climbiug  freely  ;  with  pinnatifid  or  pinnate  leaves 
of  5  or  more  lance-ovate  divisions  or  leaflets,  which  are  cut-toothed  or 
some  of  them  again  pinnatifid  ;  flowers  almost  2'  across,  with  brick-red 
petals ;  the  long  pod  at  length  much  twisted.     (D 

B.  grandifldra,  G.  Don  (or  B.  cont^rta).  Is  a  greenhouse  climber 
with  orange-red  flowers,  bearing  cup-like  scales  within,  and  oblong  or 
ovate  pinnatifid  leaves,  the  lobes  incised.    Peru. 
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XLIX.  PAS8IFL0EACEA,  PASSION   FLOWER  FAMILY. 

Represented  mainly  by  the  Passion  flowers  described  below. 
In  conservatories  may  be  found  one  or  two  species  of  Tacso- 
xiA,  differing  from  true  Passion  flowers  in  having  a  long  tube 
to  the  flowers ;  also  the  true  Papaw,  CarIca  Papaya.  • 

1.  PASSIFLbRA,  PASSION  FLOWER.  (Flower  of  the  Passion; 
the  early  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  in  South  America  finding  in 
them  symbols  of  the  crucifixion,  the  crown  of  thorns  in  the  fringes  of 
the  flower,  nails  in  the  stylos  with  their  capitate  stigmas,  hammers  to 
drive  them  in  the  stamens,  cords  in  the  tendrils.)  Herbs  or  woody 
plants  with  alternate  leaves  and  conspicuous  stipules,  climbing  by 
simple  axillary  tendrils  ;  the  flowers  also  axillary,  usually  with  3  bracts 
underneath,  and  a  joint  in  the  peduncle ;  calyx  with  a  very  short  tube 
or  cup,  and  5  divisions  which  are  colored  inside  like  the  petals,  and 
often  with  a  claw-like  tip ;  petals  5  on  the  tliroat  of  the  calyx,  or  some- 
times none ;  within  them  the  conspicuous  crown  of  numerous  filaments 
or  rays,  forming  a  double  or  more  compound  fringe  ;  stamens  5,  with 
narrow-oblong  versatile  anthers,  their  filaments  united  in  a  tube  below, 
sheathing  and  adhering  more  or  less  to  the  long  stalk  which  supports 
the  1 -celled  ovary ;  styles  3 ;  stigmas  capitate  ;  fruit  berry-like,  edible 

in  several  species. 

♦  Herbaceous, 

■*-  Petals  present.     % 

P.  liltea,  Linn.  Low  grounds  from  8.  Penn.  to  111.  and  S. ;  slender, 
low-clinibiug,  with  the  3  short  and  blunt  lobes  of  the  leaves  entire,  and  a 
greenish-yellow  flower  of  no  beauty,  barely  1'  wide. 

P.  Incam^ta,  Linn.  The  fruit,  called  Maypop  in  S.  States,  edible, 
as  large  as  a  hen's  egg ;  trailing  or  low-climbing,  with  deeply  3-cleft  ser- 
rate leaves,  a  pair  of  glands  on  the  petiole,  and  one  or  more  on  the  small 
bracts,  the  purple  crown  of  the  handsome  flower  (2'-iV  across)  rather 
longer  than  the  pale  petals.     Dry  ground  from  Va.  and  Ky.  S. 

••-  •«-  Petals  absent.    ® 

P.  grdciliSy  Link.  Slender  herb,  with  roundish  and  slightly  3-lobed, 
otherwise  entire  leaves,  and  whitish  merely  5-cleft  flower  only  1'  in  diam- 
eter, destitute  of  true  petals.  Remarkable  for  the  (luick  movement  of  its 
tendrils.     S.  America. 

«  *  Woodtj.     -^onth  American. 

4-  Leaves  palm ately  lobed;  flower  widely  spreading. 

P.  ccBrdfea,  Linn.  The  Comhok  or  Blvk  Passion  Flower.  With 
leaves  very  deeply  cleft  or  parted  into  6  or  7  lance-oblong,  entire  divisions, 
pale  ;  and  flower  almost  white,  except  the  purple  center  and  blue  crown 
banded  with  whitish  in  the  middle. 

P.  Sdu/ia,  Sims.  Granaoilla.  The  purplish  edible  fruit  as  larjje  as  a 
goose  egg  ;  leaves  dark  green  and  glossy,  deeply  cleft  into  3  ovate,  pointed 
lobes  beset  with  callous  teeth  ;  bracts  under  the  flower  also  toothed  ;  the 
crown  crisped,  2'  across,  whitish  with  a  blue  or  violet  base,  as  long  as  the 
white  petals. 
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4-  1"  Leaves  erUire^  feather-veined;  Jlawer  M^^A^qMcL 

P.  quadranau/drta^  Linn.  Large  Granadilla.  Very  large,  with  the 
brancnes  4-siaed  and  the  angles  wing-margined ;  leaves  4'-8'  long,  oyato 
or  oval,  or  slightly  heart-shaped,  bright  green,  with  2-4  pairs  of  glands  on 
the  petiole ;  flower  about  3'  long,  fragrant,  crimson-purple  and  the  yiolet 
or  blue  crown  variegated  with  white.  Fruit  rarely  formed  here,  edible, 
6*  long. 

1.    CUCXTEBITACE^,   GOURD  FAMILY. 

Mostly  tendril-bearing  herbs,  with  succulent  but  not  fleshy 
herbage,  watery  juice,  alternate  palmately  ribbed:  and  mostly 
lobed  or  angled  leaves,  monoecious  or  sometimes  dioecious 
flowers ;  the  calyx  coherent  with  the  ovary,  corolla  more  com- 
monly monopetalous,  and  stamens  usually  3,  of  which  one  has 
a  1 -celled,  the  others  2-eelled  anthers ;  but  the  anthers  are 
commonly  tortuous  and  often  all  combined  in  a  head,  and  the 
filaments  sometimes  all  united  in  a  tube  or  column.  Fruit 
usually  fleshy.  Embryo  large,  filling  the  seed,  straight,  mostly 
with  flat  or  leaf-like  cotyledons. 

$  1.  Flower  $  large  or  midttle-nzed,  on  ntparaU  HmpU  pedu»eU$  in  the  axOt ;  anihere 
toUh  long  and  narrow  cella,  bent  up  and  down  or  contorted ;  ovulea  and  eeede 
many,  horizontal,  on  mostly  H  nnqtU  or  double  placenta ;  JTuiU  {of  the  ecri 
called  apepo)  large,  fiethy  or  pulpy  with  a  harder  rind. 

•  Both  kinde  offiowere  $olitary  in  the  axUe. 

1.  LA6ENABIA.  Tendrils  2-forked.  Flowers  musk-soentod,  with  a  ftmnel-fbnn  or  b«ll- 
shaped  calyx  tube,  fod  6  obcordate  or  obovate  and  mncronate  white  petals ;  the  aterile 
on  a  long,  the  fertile  on  a  shorter,  peduncle.  Anthers  lightly  cohering  with  each 
other.  Stigmas  8,  each  2-lobed.  Fruit  with  a  hard  or  woody  rind  and  soft  flesh. 
Seeds  margined.    Petiole  bearing  a  pair  of  glands  at  the  apex. 

5.  GUCURBITA.    Tendrils  2-^forkod.    Flowers  large,  with  a  bell-shaped  or  short  ftmnel- 

form  &-cleft  yellow  corolla,  its  base  adherent  to  the  bell-shaped  tube  of  the  caljrx. 
Stamens  from  the  bottom  of  the  flower ;  anthers  long-linear,  much  curved,  all  three 
united  Into  a  small  head.  Stigmas  8,  each  S-lobed.  Fruit  fleshy  with  a  flrmer  rfad. 
Seeds  mostly  margined. 
8.  CITRULLUS.  Tendrils  2-3-forkcd.  Flowers  with  a  short  bell-shaped  calyx  tube,  and 
a  deeply  f^cleft,  widely  open,  pale  yellow  corolla.  Stamens  with  yery  short  filaments ; 
anthers  lightly  cohering.  Stigmas  8,  kidney-shaped.  Seeds  marglnless,  Imbedded  In 
the  enlarged  pulpy  placentc. 

•  •  Sterile  fiowere  clustered,  fertile  ones  aoUiary  in  the  axils, 

4.  CUOUMIS.  Tendrils  simple.  Corolla  of  5  almost  separate,  acute  petala.  Stamest 
separate ;  anthers  with  only  one  bend.  Stigmas  8,  blunt  Fruit  with  a  fleshy  rind. 
Seeds  not  margined. 

f  2.  Flowers  qf  one  or  both  sorts  in  racemes,  paniclet,  corymbe,  or  long-sttdked 

clustert. 

•  Fruit  large  and  gourd4ike ;  Jlowere  large, 

6.  LUFFA.    Flowers  cream -colored  or  orange,  with  obcordate  or  oborate  petals;  the 

•tamlnate  ones  In  a  raceme  on  a  long  stalk ;  the  pistillate,  solitary  and  ped uncled. 
Tendrils  variously  branched.  Fruit  long-cylindrical,  dry  when  ripe,  green,  the 
interior  fibrous  and  sponge-like. 
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•  •  Fruii  flflMn  mtd  berry-Hte;  Jlo%per»  very  twidtt  for  tkii  FamOy, 

*■  Fiuii  fiNOOtA  ;  ovuU*  and  teeds  manif,  horitontal,  on  8  ploeenfa ;  JUawtenU  §tpa 

rate ;  anthers  atraightish  ;  tendrils  rtfl^pltf. 

1  IfSLOTHRIA.  Flowen  yellow  or  greenish,  the  sterile  in  small  rsoemes,  the  fertile 
■oUtsry  on  s  long  ud  slender  pedunde.  Gorolk  open  bell-shsped,  &-cleft.  Anthers 
slightly  united,  soon  separate.  Fertile  flower  with  oalyx  tahe  constricted  above  the 
orary. 

••-  -t-  FiruUprieklif  ;  ovules  and  eeedt  1-4,  large  and  vertical ;  JOamuUe  monadelphoua  ; 

anthers  tortuous  ;  tendrils  ^'forked, 

1.  EGHIN0CTSTI8.  Flowers  white,  the  sterile  in  compound  racemes  or  panicles,  the 
fertile  solitary  or  In  small  clasters  from  the  same  azUs.  Corolla  wheel-shaped,  of  8 
narrow  petals  nnlted  at  the  base.  Anthers  more  or  less  united  in  a  mass.  Style 
hardly  any ;  stigma  broad.  Fruit  oval  or  roundish,  &eset  with  weak,  simple  prickles, 
bursting  irregularly  at  the  top  when  ripe ;  the  outer  part  fleshy  under  the  thin,  green 
rind,  becoming  dry ;  the  inner  part  a  flbrons  network  making  S  oblong  cells,  each 
dlTlded  at  the  base  into  two  iHMcded  compartments.  Seeds  large,  blackish,  hard- 
coated,  erect  from  the  base  of  the  fruit. 

&  8ICY0S.  Flowers  greenish-white,  the  sterile  In  corymbs  or  panicles,  the  fertile  (rery 
small)  in  a  little  head  on  a  long  peduncle,  mostly  from  the  same  axils.  Corolla  nearly 
wheel-shaped,  &-cleft.  Anthers  short,  united  In  a  little  head.  Style  slender ;  stigmas 
8.  Orary  tapering  into  a  narrow  neck  below  the  rest  of  the  flower,  1-celled,  becom- 
ing a  dry  and  tndehlscent,  ovate  or  flattish-spindle-Bbaped,  bur-like  fruit,  beset  with 
stiff  and  barbed  bristles,  flUed  by  the  single  hanging  seed. 


BOTTLE  GOURD.    (Latin  lagena,  a  bottle.)    ® 

• 

L  ru/gitn'a,  Ser.  Bottlb,  Snake,  and  Suoar-thouoh  Gourd,  Cala- 
BAsa.  Cult,  from  Africa  and  Asia;  climbing  freely,  rather  clammy- 
pnbescent  and  mosky-scented,  with  rounded  leaves,  long-stalked  flowers, 
white  petals  greenish-veiny,  and  fruit  of  very  various  shape,  nsoally 
club-shaped,  or  long  and  much  enlarged  at  the  apez  and  slightly  at  base, 
the  bard  rind  used  for  vessels,  dippers,  etc. 

2.  CUCURBITA,  PUMPKIN,  SQUASH,  GOUKD.  (Latin  name.)  (f) 
The  very  numerous  cultivated  forms,  strikingly  different  in  their  fruit, 
belong  to  three  botanical  species.    Probably  native  to  America. 

•  Stalks  and  somewhcU  lobed  leaves  rough-bristly  almost  prickly ;  flower- 
stalks  obtusely  angled^  that  of  the  fruit  strongly  bS-ridged  and  with 
intervening  deep  grooves,  tisunlly  enlarging  next  the  fruit;  hollow 
interior  of  the  fruit  traversed  by  coarse  and  separate,  soft  or  pulpy 
threads;  flower  tube  flaring,  the  lobes  pointed  and  erect. 

C.  Pipo,  Linn.  Pumpkin.  Cult.,  as  now,  along  with  Indian  Com,  by 
the  North  American  Indians  before  the  coming  of  the  whites.  ITie  chief 
types  are :  the  common  Field  Pumpkin  used  for  pies  and  fed  to  stock  ; 
the  Bush  Scallop  Squashes  with  white  or  yellow  fruit  flattened  endwise 
ftnd  the  vines  scarcely,  running ;  the  Summer  Crook-neck  or  Warty 
Squashes,  with  white  or  yellow  J-shaped  fruits,  and  vines  seldom  run- 
ning ;  the  GrouRDS,  small,  very  hard-shelled  fruits  of  many  shapes  and 
colors  borne  on  slender  running  vines. 

•  «  Stalks  and  bright  green  b-7 -lobed  leaves  pubescent  with  soft  hairs; 
fruit  stalk  bridged,  prominently  enlarged  where  it  joins  the  fruit,  the 
central  pulp  less  thready;  flower  tube  much  like  «,  the  lobes  broader; 
calyx  lobes  often  leafy. 

C.  moachitia,  Duchesne.  China,  Cushaw,  Canada  Crook-nbck, 
Winter  Crook-neck  Squashes.     Cult,   for  the  edible  fruit,  which  is 
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diib-shaped,  pear-shaped,  or  long-cylindrical,  often  large  with  a  glau- 
cous-whitish surface,  often  green-striped. 

*  «  *  Stalks  and  almost  kidney-shaped  or  roundish  leaves  roughiBh 
hairy ;  flower  stalks  terete,  that  of  the  fruit  thick,  many-striate  but  nai 
ridged  and  grooved ;  inner  pulp  copious  and  not  thready ;  flower  tube 
nearly  cylindrical  or  even  gibbous  below,  the  lobes  obtuse  and  drooping. 

C.  mdxima,  Duchesne.  Winter  and  Turban  Squash.  Fruit  rounded, 
or  ovate  and  pointed,  often  grooved  lengthwise,  varying  from  6'  to  3^  in 
length  or  breadth,  the  hard  flesh  yellow  or  orange.  The  crowned  or 
TusBAN  Squashes  have  the  top  of  Uie  fruit  projecting  beyond  an  encir- 
cling line  or  constriction  which  marks  the  margin  of  the  adherent  calyx 
tube.  Here  belong  the  best  fall  and  winter  squashes,  as  Hubbasd, 
Boston  Marrow,  etc. 

3.  CTTRUUiUS,  WATERMELON.  (Name  made  from  Cftrtcs,  Latin 
for  Orange  or  Citron.)    ® 

C.  ru/gdria,  Schrad.  Watermelon.  Cult,  from  Asia.  Prostrate, 
with  leaves  deeply  3-6-Iobed,  and  the  divisions  again  lobed  or  sinuate- 
pinnatifid,  pale  or  bluish;  the  refreshing  edible  pulp  of  the  fruit,  in 
which  the  dark  seeds  are  imbedded,  consists  of  the  enlarged  and  juicy 
placentse,  which  are  reddish  or  rarely  white.  —  The  so-called  Citbon  of 
gudens  is  a  variety  with  a  firm  or  hard  flesh,  used  for  preserving. 

4.  CUCUMIS,  MELON  and  CUCUMBER.    (The  Latin  name.)    <D 

C.  M/o,  Linn.  Melon,  Muskmelon,  Cantaloupe.  Leaves  *ronnd- 
heart-shaped  or  kidney-shaped,  the  lobes,  if  any,  and  sinuses  rounded  ; 
fruit  with  a  smooth  rind  and  sweet  flesh,  the  edible  part  being  the  inner 
portion  of  the  pericarp,  the  thin  and  watery  placentse  being  discarded 
with  the  seeds.  S.  Asia.  Var.  fiexudsus,  the  Serpent  Melon,  some- 
times called  Snake  Cucumber,  is  a  strange  variety  with  a  long  and 
snake-like  fruit.  Var.  Dddatm,  with  small  curiously  mottled  fruits  grown 
for  their  novelty  and  agreeable  odor,  is  the  Vegetable  Pomegranate, 
Queen  Anne's  Pocket  Melon,  or  C.  oDORATfssiMi**.  Var.  Chfto  is  the 
Vboetable  Orange  or  Lemon  or  Apple,  also  called  Vine  Pbach,  dis- 
tinguished by  slender  vines  and  yellow  sourish  fruits  the  size  of  a  goose 

egg* 
C.  8at)ru$,  Linn.     Cucumber.    Leaves  more  or  less  lobed,  the  lobes 

acute,  the  middle  one  more  prominent,  often  pointed ;  fruit  rough  or 

muricate  when  young,  smooth  when  mature,  eaten  unripe.    S.  Asia. 

C.   Angaria,   Linn.     West  Indian  or  Burr  Gherkin.    Gooseberry 

Gourd.    Stems  slender  and  hispid ;  leaves  deeply  cut  into  3-5  narrow 

segments  ;  flowers  small,  long-stalked  ;  fruit  V-l'  long,  rough  and  spiny. 

5.  LUPPA,  RAG  GOURD,  DISHCLOTH  GOURD.    (Arabic  name. ) 

® 

I.  cvlfndrha.  Roam.  A  cucumber-hke  vine  with  grape-like  leaves  about 
6-angled  or  lobed  and  irrogularly  toothed  ;  fruit  10'-20'  long,  often  curved, 
cylindrical  and  smooth,  green,  pointed  at  the  apex,  the  interior  portion 
becoming  detached  when  dry  and  useful  as  a  sponge  ;  whence  the  names 
Vegbtablk  Sponge  and  Dishcloth  Gourd.    Tropics. 

6.  MBLOTHRIA.   (An  ancient  Greek  name  for  some  sort  of  grape.)    % 

M.  p^ndula,  Linn.  From  Va.  S.,  is  a  delicate  low- climber,  with 
roundish  or  heart -slia|K'd  and  6-anplcd  or  lobed,  roughish  leaves,  minute 
flowers,  in  summer,  and  oval  green  berries. 
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7.  BCHIirOCTBTZS,  WILD  BALSAM  APPLE,  WILD  CUCUM- 
BER.   (Name  from  Greek  for  Aed^eAo^  and  Madder.)    ® 

E.  lob^ta,  Torr.  &  Gray.  Low  grounds,  chiefly  N.  and  W.,  and  cult, 
for  arbors ;  tall-climbing,  smootbiah,  with  strongly  and  sharply  5-lobed 
leaves ;  copious  and  rather  pretty  white  flowers,  produced  all  summer,  and 
OYal  fniit  2'  long,  dry  and  bladdery  after  opening ;  seeds  flat. 

8.  8IC708,  STAR  CUCUMBER.  (Ancient  Greek  name  of  Cu- 
cumber.)    ® 

8.  angul^toB,  Linn.  A  weed  in  damp  or  shady  grounds,  commoner 
S.;  climbing  high;  clammy-hairy,  with  roundish,  heart-shaped  and  5- 
angled  or  slightly  lobed  leaves ;  inconspicuous  flowers,  and  little  bur-like 
fruits  beset  with  deciduous,  barbed  prickles. 

IL    BEOOITIACE^,   BEGONIA   FAMILY. 

Somewhat  succulent,  herbaceous  or  more  or  less  woody- 
stemmed,  mostly  perennial  house  plants,  with  alternate  and 
unequal-sided  leaves,  deciduous  stipules,  and  monoecious 
flowers  in  cymes  or  clusters  on  axillary  peduncles,  numerous 
stamens,  inferior  triangular  ovary,  becoming  a  many-seeded 
pod,  —  represented  in  choice  cultivation  by  the  genus 

1.  BXSGONIA,  ELEPHANT'S  EAR,  BEEFSTEAK  GERANIUM. 
(Named  for  M.  Begon,  Governor  of  St.  Domingo  200  years  ago.) 
Flowers  with  the  calyx  and  corolla  colored  alike,  sometimes  dull  but 
usually  handsome,  both  kinds  commonly  in  the  same  cyme,  and  flat  in 
the  bud ;  the  outer  pieces  answering  to  sepals,  mostly  2,  valvate  in 
the  bud ;  the  inner,  or  true  petals,  2,  or  in  the  fertile  flowers  usually 
3  or  4,  or  not  rarely  wanting,  in  the  sterile  flowers  surrounding  a 
cluster  of  numerous  stamens  with  short  filaments  ;  in  the  fertile  are  3 
styles  with  thick  or  lobed  stigmas.  Ovary  and  pod  triangular,  often 
3-winged.  These  curious  plants  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  the 
leaves  of  many  species,  as  well  as  for  flowers  of  many  colors  and 
patterns.  There  are  very  many  species  and  hybrids.  Following  are 
some  of  the  commonest:  — 

L  TnB£Rou8  Beooxias.  Low  or  eveti  stemless  plarUSy  arising  from  a 
bulb-like  tuber ^  and  bearing  very  large  {2'-4'  across)  showy  jlowers, 
generally  in  summer  and  autumn;  leaves  not  shotcy.  A  new  class  of 
popular  flowers,  developed  chi^yfrom  the  following,  lohich  are  natives 
of  Peru  and  Bolivia. 

•  Stemless;  scapes  A'-12' high. 

B,  Dayfaii,  Veitch.  Leaves  on  very  short  stalks,  ovate-cordate,  some- 
what hairy,  glossy  green,  the  under  surface,  like  the  scapes  and  flowers, 
bright  red ;  flowers  2'  across,  on  a-6-flowered  scapes,  4'-^'  high,  and 
standing  above  the  leaves ;  petals  4. 

B.  roaailbra.  Hook.  Leaves  orbicular  or  kidney-shaped,  lobed  and 
toothed;  flowers  2'  across,  rose-red,  on  hairy,  about  3-flowered,  stout 
scapes ;  petals  5. 
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•  •  Stem  evident,  but  often  short;  motfly  lollar. 

B.  fhitehil.  Hook.  Stem  very  short ;  leaves  roundish,  scftllop-lobed, 
with  ciliate  margins,  and  a  red  spot  near  the  center;  scape  12'  hJg^, 
bearing  twin  brick-red  flowers,  2'  or  more  across,  with  5  rounded,  qtread- 
ing  petals.    This  and  the  last  are  types  of  many  garden  forma. 

B.  Piareei,  Hook.  A  foot  high,  with  lance-cordate  leaves,  reddiah- 
tomentose  beneath ;  flowers  yellow,  several,  on  rather  slender  pedi- 
cels. 

B.  Boliwiinaie,  A.  DC.  About  2°,  branching ;  leaves  neariy  lanceolate, 
very  sharply  serrate ;  flowers  large  (2'  long),  bright  red,  in  drooping 
ptmides ;  the  petals  lanceolate-acute,  not  spreading. 

II.  Non-Tuberous  (except  B.  Evansiaiia),  comprieing  a  great  wsrietg  of 
epeeies,  some  of  them  from  short  subterranean  rhizomes  and  stemUss. 

•  Stemless;  leaves,  or  especially  the  petioles,  and  the  peduncles  or  scopes, 

bristly-hairy,  these  all  from  a  fleshy  tuberous  or  creeping  rootstoek. 

w  Leaves  large,  obliquely  heart-shaped,  toothed  or  merely  tcavy-^marginedf 
variously  silvered  or  variegated  above,  reddish  or  purple  beneath: 
flowers  raster  large,  but  not  showy ;  cult,  for  their  foliage,  now  muck 
crossed  and  mixed. 

B.  R4m,  Putz.  The  most  prized  and  now  the  commonest  species  of  the 
group,  with  the  leaf  silver-banded  or  silvery  all  over  the  upper  face ;  and 
6mooUi,  pale,  rose-colored  flowers.    Himalaya^ 

B.  Griklthii,  Hook.  Like  the  preceding,  but  leaves  and  stalks  more 
downy-hairy,  and  the  almost  white  flowers  hairy  outside.    Himalajra. 

B.  jtantMna,  Hook.  With  leaves,  etc.,  much  as  in  the  two  preceding, 
but  the  flowers  yellow.    Himalaya. 

w  ^  Leaves  deeply  about  l-cleft  ;  flowers  with  only  the  2  sepals,  no  petaU. 

B.  herac/eifd/ta,  Cham.  &  Schlecbt.  With  rather  large  and  rounded, 
hardly  oblique  leaves,  smooth  above  and  sometimes  variegated,  the  lobea 
broad  lanceolate  and  cut-toothed,  and  small,  pale  rose  or  whitish  flowen. 
Mexico. 

B.  Rici]nF6LiA  is  a  hybrid  of  the  last  and  B.  pepouifolia. 

•  *  Stems  elongated,  naked,  bearing  tubers  or  bulblfts  in  the  axUs;  leaves 

slightly  bristly-hairy  above  and  more  so  on  the  sharp  teeth, 

B.  CransiAna,  Andr.  (or  B.  d/scolor),  an  old-fashiouvxl  species  from 
China,  now  rare,  almost  hardy  even  N.,  producing  all  summer  showy, 
rose-colored  flowers  in  the  open  ground ;  the  ovate  and  heart-shaped, 
pointed  leaves  not  very  oblique,  red  beneath. 

«  *  «  Stems  fleshy,  erect  or  ascending ;  leaves  smooth  and  ntUted  above, 
bristle-bearing  on  the  toothed  or  cut  margins  and  long  petioles;  flowers 
with  the  2  colored  sepals,  but  seldom  any  petals. 

B.  manicdta,  Cels.  A  handsome  species  of  the  conservatory,  remark- 
able for  the  purple,  bristle -bearing  scales  or  fringes  on  the  apex  or  upper 
part  of  the  petiole,  and  similar  smaller  tufts  on  the  ribs  of  the  lower  face 
of  the  large  and  broadly  ovate-heart-shaped  leaves;  flowers  small,  but 
numerous  and  elegant,  in  an  open  pauicle  on  a  very  long,  naked  peduncle, 
flesh-colored.    Mexico. 

B.  phflloman)aca.  Mart.  Stem  thickly  beset  with  leaf-like  scales  or 
little  adventitious  leaves,  from  which  the  plant  may  be  pix)pagated,  both 
leafstalks  and  |)eduncles  bristly,  the  large  leaves  ovate-heart-shaped  and 
taper ini;  td  a  narrow  point,  their  margins  cut-toothed,  and  rather  large 
but  nut  showy  flowers.    BrasiL 
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•  *  •  •  Leqfy'Ktemmed,  rather  tall-f /rowing;   leaves  and  whole  plani 

smooth  and  naked. 

1-  Leaves  ovate  or  oblong,  not  heart-shaped,  very  small  {V  or  less  long), 

B.  fuchsMdes,  Hook.  So-called  because  the  bright  scarlet  flowers, 
hanging  on  a  slender  drooping  stalk,  may  be  likened  to  those  of  Fuchsia ; 
the  crowded  and  small  green  and  glossy  ovate  leaves  only  a  little  anequal- 
nded  at  base,  serrate  with  bristle-tipped  teeth ;  stem  tall  and  strict. 
Mexico. 

B.  folibaa^  liBK.  Lower,  stem  diffoae ;  leaves  oblong  and  smaller, 
obtose  at  the  base,  strongly  setose-serrate;  flowers  numerous,  white 
tinged  with  pink.    S.  America. 

4-  t-  Leaves  obliquely  heart-^aped  or  haHf  heart-shaped  at  base. 

•M.  Almost  entire, 

B.  nfttda,  Dryander.  Leaves  obliquely  heart-shaped  and  glossy,  green 
both  sides,  and  with  large,  light  rose-colored  flowers.     Jamaica. 

B.  sangufnea,  Raddi.  Leaves  large  and  fleshy,  obliquely  ovate-heart- 
shaped,  having  a  narrow  revolute  margin,  pale  green  above,  red  beneath, 
as  are  the  stalks  ^  the  flowers  white,  not  showy.     Brazil. 

B.  macu/itta,  Raddi.  Cult,  under  the  name  of  B.  ARovRosTfoMA,  both 
names  referring  to  the  silvery-white  spots  scattered  over  the  upper  face 
of  the  leaves,  which  are  narrower  and  more  oblong  than  in  the  preced- 
ing, purplish  or  crimson  beneath,  the  margin  cartilaginous  but  not  revo- 
lute, the  flowers  white  or  flesh-colored.    Brazil. 

B,  coccfnea,  Ruiz.  Flowers  scarlet,  as  the  name  denotes  (but  cult,  as 
B.  RtBRA),  and  oblong  half  heart-shaped  leaves,  glossy  above,  and  green 
both  sides  or  purple  at.  the  margin,  which  is  a  little  wavy-toothed. 
Flowers  long,  with  red  pedicels,  wax-like.    Tall.    Peru. 

♦+  **  Prominently  serrate  or  erenate. 

B,  fncarnitta,  Link  &  Otto  (including  B.  mbtA.llica).  From  Mexico ;  Is 
2^  high,  with  swollen  joints,  sinuate-serrate  green  or  bronze  leaves  on 
short  stalkH,  and  large,  rose-colored,  nodding  flowers. 

B.  sempirHorens,  Link  &  Otto.  Stem  stout  and  fleshy  ;  leaves  ovate, 
subcordate  and  rather  acute,  crenate-undulate  or  serrate  and  ciliate, 
glossy  green ;  flowers  rather  large,  white  or  rose-colored,  in  small  axillary 
clusters  near  the  top  of  the  stem.    S.  Brazil. 

in.   CACTACKJE,  CACTUS  FAMILY. 

Fleshy  plants  of  peculiar  aspect,  mostly  persistent  and  des- 
titute of  foliage;  the  leaves  supplied  by  the  green  rind  of 
the  flattened,  columnar,  globular,  or  various-sliaped  stem ;  the 
perfect  solitary  and  sessile  flower  with  calyx  adherent  to 
the  ovary,  its  lobes  or  sepals,  the  petals,  and  the  stamens 
numerous,  usually  in  several  ranks,  the  latter  mostly  very 
numerous ;  ovary  1-celled  with  several  parietal  placentae ;  style 
single,  with  several  stigmas;  the  fruit  a  1-celled  and  generally 
many-seeded  pulpy  berry.  (Lessons,  Figs.  Ill,  229.)  Nu- 
merous species,  all  but  one  native  to  the  New  World.  Many 
are  cultivated,  but  their  study  requires  special  knowledge,  and 
only  the  leading  group-forms  are  specified  heie. 
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$1.  7\ibt  formed  qfih€  wnUed  tepait,  mere  or  le$M  exitendtdh^ifondih^i 

either  coiUinuous  or  jointed. 

•  Stemt  or  branches  ^tnany-angled,  or  grooved,  or  terete,  and  with  ttiberdeM  or  wooOg 

tv^fte  bearing  a  cluster  of  spineg,  prickles,  or  bristles, 

■t-  Stem  mostly  elongated,  rarely  globular  ;  fiower  tube  scaly. 

1.  GEBEUS.  Stem  r^ulaiiy  ribbed  or  angled  lengthwise,  and  with  the  dusters  of  spines 
or  bristles  on  the  ridges  one  above  the  other.  Flowers  from  the  side  of  the  stem, 
commonly  with  a  conspicaous  tube,  which,  with  the  ovary  below,  is  beset  with  soale. 
like  sepals  and  generally  with  woolly  or  bristly  tofts  in  their  axils.  Petals  nnmeroos 
and  spreading. 

-t-  ■*-  Stem  globular  or  very  short ;  flower  tube  not  scaly, 

8.  EGHIN0GACTU8.  Stem  with  many  ribs  or  ridges,  bearing  dusters  of  spinas  one 
above  the  other.  Flowers  naked  at  the  summit  of  the  ridges,  and  with  a  short  or 
very  short  tube ;  otherwise  as  in  Cereus. 

8.  MAMILLARIA.  Stems  mostly  tufted,  not  ribbed,  covered  with  distinct  and  strongly 
projecting  nipple-shaped  tuberdes,  which  are  arranged  in  spiral  order  and  tipped  with 
a  cluster  of' prickles.  Flowers  from  the  axils  of  the  tuberdes,  with  a  short  tube. 
Ovary  and  berry  not  scaly. 

•  •  Stems  and  branches  of  flat  and  leqf-like  joints,  with  the  margins  mare  or  less 

toothed  or  crenate,  and  toith  an  evident  woody  center  or  midrib,  with  nopricUm 
and  bristles,  or  only  U/^s  of  very  short  ones  in  the  notches, 

4.  EPIPHYLLUM.    Joints  of  the  branches  short  and  truncate,  very  smooth,  and  flower- 

ing from  the  end.  Flowers  open  in  the  daytime  and  for  several  days,  mostiy  oblique, 
the  tube  not  much  lengthened ;  the  sepals  and  petals  rose-red,  rather  few,  the  inner- 
most and  larger  ones  about  8.    Stamens  not  very  many.    Stigmas  erect  or  conniving. 

5.  PHTLLOCACTITS.    Leaf-like  branches  or  Joints  long,  arising  from  the  side  of  older 

ones,  which  with  sge  form  terete  stems.  Flowers  from  the  maiiglnal  notches,  allgfatiy 
if  at  all  irregular.    Stigmas  slender  and  spreading. 

S  2.  No  tube  to  the  flower  above  the  ovary ;  stem  jointed, 

6w  OPUNTIA..  Stem  branching,  formed  of  successive  Joints,  which  are  mostly  flat,  bearing 
at  first  some  minute  awl-shaped  bodies  answering  to  leaves,  whldi  soon  fUl  off,  and 
tofts  of  barbed  bristles  and  often  prickles  also  I9  their  axils.  Flowers  from  the  edge 
or  side  of  a  joint,  opening  in  sunshine  and  for  more  than  one  day. 

1.  CBRXiUS.  (Probably  from  Latin  :  wax  taper  or  candle,  from  the 
form  of  the  stem  of  some  species.)  The  following  are  the  commonest 
in  cultivation,  mostly  from  Mexico  and  S.  America ;  flowers  summer. 

§  1.  Stems  and  branches  long,  spreading,  creeping  or  climbing^  remotely 
jointed  more  or  less,  only  ^1-angled  ;  very  large  flowered. 

•  Flower  red,  open  in  daytime  for  several  days;  stamens  much  declined. 

C.  spectoslssimua,  DC.  The  commonest  red-flowered  Cactus;  with 
stems  2°-3°  high,  rarely  rooting,  3  or  4  broad  and  thin  wavy-margined 
angles  or  wings,  and  crimson  or  red  flowers  of  various  shades,  4'-6'  in 
diameter,  the  tube  shorter  than  the  petals. 

•  *  Flower  white  as  to  petals,  opening  at  night,  collapsing  next  morning, 
fragrant,  6'-0'  in  diameter  xchen  expanded,  the  trtbe  4'-6'  long  ;  stems  root- 
ing and  so  climbing ;  prickles  short  and  fine,    Nioht-bi/)omino  CskBCS. 

C,  triangu/dn'a,  Mill.,  has  sharply  triangular  stems,  minute  prickles, 
and  flower  with  glabrous  tube,  olive-green  sepals,  and  yellow  stamens. 

C.  nycticdfus.  Link,  has  4-^angled  stems  with  very  minute  piickles, 
and  flower  much  like  the  next,  but  with  brownish  sepals. 

C.  grand iHbrus,  Mill.  Common  Nioht-bloomino  Crreus.  Sterna 
terete,  with  5-7  slight  grooves  and  blunt  angles,  bearing  more  conspicuous 
prickles,  long  bristles  on  the  flower  tube,  and  dull-yellow  sepals. 
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1 1  Bums  and  branches  long^  weak,  disposed  to  trail  or  ereepy  remotely 
jointed,  eylindri^l,  with  8-12  ribs  or  grooves,  ^nd  rows  of  approxitnated 
$hort  and  fine  prickle  dusters;  flowers  smaller. 

C.  serpent) nus,  DC.  Stems  1'  or  more  in  diameter,  tapering  at  the 
apex,  about  12-ribbed,  disposed  to  stand  when  short,  not  rooting ;  flower 
opening  for  a  night,  fragrant,  with  linear  petals  reddish-purple  outside, 
nearly  white  inside,  2'  long,  ratlier  shorter  ^an  the  tube. 

C.  ffageffifdrmis,  Mill.  Rat-tail  Cactus.  Stems  long  and  slender, 
prostrate,  or  hanging  and  rooting ;  flower  2'-d'  long,  the  narrow  sepals 
and  petals  not  very  many,  rose-red,  open  by  day. 

1 3.  Stems  erects  self-supporting,  tall-growing,  cylindrical  and  column- 
like, with  about  8  (6-10)  obtuse  ribs  and  grooves ;  short,  mostly  dark- 
colored  prickles  9-12  in  the  cluster,  and  no  long  bristles;  flower  large, 
white,  tube  3'-6'  long. 

C.  Peniridnus,  Mill.  The  largest  species  (except  the  Giant  Cereus  of 
Arizona),  becoming  even  40^  high  and  thicK  in  proportion,  with  rather 
strong  compressed  ribs  and  stout  prickles  ;  the  flower  6'  long,  with  green- 
ish sepals  and  white  or  externally  rose-tinged  petals  proportionally  short. 

Var.  MONSTBudsus,  in  old  conservatories,  has  a  short  stem  with  4-8 
ixregolar  and  wavy,  wing-like  angles,  sometimes  broken  up  into  tubercles. 

§4.  Stem  erect  and  simple,  at  length  cylindrical,  with  20-25  narrow 
ridges,  bearing  clusters  of  short  prickles  and  long  bristly  hairs, 

C.  ssn)lis,  Salm-Dyck.  (or  Pilocereus  senIlis).  Old  Man  Cactus. 
Cult,  for  its  singular  appearance,  the  long,  white,  hanging  bristles  at  the 
top  likened  to  the  locks  of  an  aged  man;  flowers  (seldom  seen)  not 
large,  with  a  very  short  tube. 

2.  ECUlN  OCACTU8.  (Name  means  Spiny  or  Hedgehog  Cactus.) 
Many  wild  specie3  far  S.  W.  Flowers  mostly  small,  opening  for  2  or  3 
days,  closing  at  night. 

£.  7ex4n8i'a,  Hopf.,  of  S.  Tex.  and  Ariz.,  has  stem  much  broader  than 
high,  or  globular  when  young,  becoming  1°  broad,  with  12-27  acute  wavy 
ridges ;  6  or  7  very  stout  and  horn-like,  reddish,  recurved  spines,  the  cen- 
tral one  larger  and  turned  down,  sometimes  2'  long ;  flower  rose-colored, 
very  woolly,  2'  long. 

£.  Ottdnis,  Link  &  Otto.  Pear-shaped,  becoming  club-shaped,  2'-3' 
thick,  with  12-14  narrow  ridges,  clusters  of  10-14  short  slender  prickles, 
and  yellow  flowers  with  red  stigmas.    Brazil. 

3.  BfAJtfflLLARIA.  (Name  from  the  nipple-shaped  tubercles  which 
cover  the  stem.)     Many  wild  species  far  W.  and  S.  W.  on  the  plains. 

Hf.  puaftfa,  DC.  Wild  in  Tex.  and  S.,  with  clustered  ovate  or  globular 
stems  l'-2'  long,  oblong  or  ovate  tubercles  bearing  wool  in  their  axils, 
and  tipped  with  very  many  capillary  crisped  bristles  and  several  slender 
prickles  ;  flowers  pink,  V  long. 

Hf.  efongdta,  DC.  With  cylindrical  clustered  stems,  covered  with  short 
conical  tubercles,  which  bear  16-80  uniform,  radiating,  and  recurving, 
slender  prickles  in  a  starry  tuft,  and  very  rarely  a  central  one ;  flowers 
small,  creamy-white.     Mex. 

U.  vivipara,  Haw.  l'-6'  high,  simple,  or  proliferous  in  tufts,  globu- 
lar, with  the  terete  tubercles  slightly  grooved  down  the  upper  side,  bear- 
ing 12-80  rigid,  widely  radiating,  whitish  prickles,  and  3-12  stouter  and 
wker  ones ;  flower  pink-purple,  large  for  tbe  plant,  about  2'  in  diameter. 
Dak.,  Kans.,  W. 
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4.  BPIPHTZJiUM.  (Name  from  Greek,  meaning  upon  a  leof^  i.e., 
the  flower  from  the  top  .of  what  seems  to  be  a  leaf.)  Flowers  usually 
in  summer. 

E.  tmnciktum,  Haw.  Cult  from  Brazil ;  low,  bright  green,  with  droop- 
ing branches ;  the  oblong  joints  scarcely  2'  long,  the  upper  end  with  a 
sludlow  notch ;  flower  2'-3'  long,  oblique,  with  petals  and  short  sepals 
spreading  or  recuryed,  the  former  so  arranged  that  the  blossom  often 
appears  as  if  2-lipped. 

5.  PHyjLLOCACTUS.  (Greek;  Leo/- Cac<tM.)  Colt,  from  8.  Amer- 
ica and  Mexico :  flowers  summer. 

•  Flower  with  tuht  shorter  than  the  petals,  red,  scentless,  open  thrortgh 
more  than  one  day ;  petals  and  stamens  many,  except  in  the  first  species, 

P.  bifdrmia.  Lab.  The  least  showy  species ;  with  slender  stems,  and 
two  sorts  of  branches,  one  ovate  or  oblong,  the  other  lanceolate ;  the 
latter  producing  a  slender  pink  flower,  2'  long,  with  about  4  slender 
sepals,  as  many  narrow  lanceolate  erect  petals,  with  spreading  tips,  and 
only  8^16  stamens. 

P,  phyllttntho)des.  Link.  Has  narrow-oblong,  sinuate-toothed,  leaf-like 
branches ;  numerous,  rose-colored,  oblong  and  similar  sepals  and  petals, 
the  outermost  widely  spreading,  the  innermost  erect. 

P.  Ackermdnni,  Link.  Like  the  preceding,  but  much  more  showy, 
with  bright  red  and  sharp-pointed  petals  spreading  and  2'S'  long,  and 
the  scattered  sepals  small  and  bract-like. 

•  ♦  Flower  sweet-scented,  with  tithe  4'-10'  long,  bearing  scattered  and 
small  scaly  sepals  or  bracts,  which  are  amsiderably  longer  than  the 
numerous  spreading  white  or  cream-colored  petals. 

P,  crendtus,  Walpers.  Leaf -like  branches  l°-2°  long,  2'-S'  broad,  sin- 
uately  notched ;  flower  open  in  the  daytime  and  for  several  days,  7 '-8'  in 
diameter,  with  the  stout  tube  4'-6'  long,  the  outer  petals  or  inner  sepals 
brownish. 

P.  Phylldnthus,  Link.  Branches  nearly  as  in  the  preceding ;  but  the 
flower  opening  at  evening  and  lasting  only  till  morning,  its  slender  tube 
many  times  longer  than  the  small  petals. 

6.  OPUNTIA,  PRICKLY  PEAR  CACTUS,  INDIAN  FIG.  (An 
ancient  name  transferred  to  these  American  plants.)  Flowers  sommer. 
Fruit  often  edible. 

§  1.  Stamens  not  longer  than  the  roundish,  in  ours  yellow,  widely  opening 

petals. 

«  Low,  prostrate,  or  spreading  ;  native  species,  also  cultivated, 

O.  vtilg^biB,  Mill.  Common  Prickly  Pear.  On  rocks  and  sand, 
from  coast  of  N.  Eng.,  S.,  with  pale  and  rounded  obovate  flat  joints,  3'-6' 
long,  bearing  minute  appressed  leaves,  having  bristles,  but  hardly  any 
spines  in  their  axils,  and  a  nearly  smooth  edible  berry. 

O.  Rafin^sqoli,  Engelm.  Common  W.  and  S.  W. ;  deeper  green, 
with  joints  V-b'  long,  the  little  leaves  spreading,  several  small  spines  and 
a  single  stronger  one  in  the  clusters,  and  flower  oftep  with  a  reddish  center. 

O.  Misaoiui6nBiB,  DC.  From  Wis.  W.  on  the  plains ;  with  obovate 
joints  2'-4'  long  and  tubercled,  tufte  of  straw-colored  bristles  and  &-10 
long  and  slender  spines  ;  the  berry  dry  and  prickly. 

O  PeB-C6r7l,  LeConte.  On  the  coast  S.,  with  small  and  narrow, 
almost  cylindrical,  easily  separable  joints,  their  spines  in  pairs  ;  the  beny 
small  and  bristly. 
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«  «  Erect,  Bhrubby,  or  tree-like,  cultivated  in  conservatories  from  W. 

Indies  and  S,  America ;  berry  edible, 

O.  Floiis-Iiidica,  Haw.  Joints  obovate,  thick  and  heavy,  1^  long, 
with  minate  spines  or  none ;  berry  obovate,  bristly. 

§  2.  Stamens  longer  than  the  erect  crimson  petals,  shorter  than  the  style. 

0,  eoccineUlfera,  Mill.  Tree-like,  O^^-IO^  high,  with  joints  of  the 
branches  obovate-oblong,  4'-12'  long,  spineless  or  nearly  so,  when  young 
with  single  recurved  spines,  pale ;  berry  red.  One  of  the  plants  upon 
which  the  cochineal  insect  feeds,  whence  the  name.  Sometimes  cult. 
Hex.  and  W.  Indies. 
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Mostly  fleshy  herbs,  generally  with  opposite  or  whorled 
leares  and  no  stipules,  very  closely  allied  to  the  Piuk  und 
Purslane  Families;  differing  in  apetalous  (in  ours)  flowers, 
the  2-  or  more-celled  capsule  which  is  2-several-seeded,  the 
stamens  generally  numerous  (not  so  in  ours),  and  seeds  with 
a  slender  curred  embryo.  A  heterogeneous  family,  repre- 
sented in  gardens  by  the  Ice  Plants  (of  which  the  couim<;n 
one  is  Mesembrt anthem um  cbystallinum)  and  the  Fig 
Mabioolds,  of  the  same  genus. 

1.  SESUVIUM.  Gftlyz  Mobed,  petal-Uk«.  StameiiB  6  (In  oars)  on  th«  odyz.  Styles 
S-5.    Capsule  ciroamsdssile. 

S.  IfOLLUGO.  Calyx  of  6  separate  sepals.  Stamens  8-6,  hypogyoons.  Stigmas  3.  Cap- 
sule S-ralved. 

8.  TETSAGONIA.  Calyx  4-lobed.  Stamens  (in  ours)  In  clusters.  Styles  and  1-oTuled 
eells  few.    Fruit  hard  and  nut-Uke,  honied,  B-S-seeded. 

1.  SBSUVnTM,  SEA  PURSLANE.  (Name  unexplained.)  Prostrate, 
succulent,  seaside  herbs. 

8.  pentAndmm,  Ell.  Leaves  oblong-  or  oboyate-spatulate,  obtuse  ; 
flowers  axillary  or  terminal,  sessile,  small.  Plants  procumbent  or  some- 
times partially  erect.    Seacoast,  N.  J.,  S.    0 

2.  MOIiLUGO,  INDLA.N  CHICKWEED.  (Ancient  name.)  Low, 
weed-like  plants  with  the  habit  of  Chickwbed,  and  sometimes  referred 
to  the  Pink  Family. 

If.  rerticiNdta,  Linn.  Carpet  Weed.  Prostrate  and  forming  flat 
patches  on  the  ground,  not  succulent ;  the  small,  spatulate  leaves  are 
clustered  or  whorled,  and  the  1-fiowered  pedicels  form  an  umbel-like 
duster ;  flowers  small  and  whitish.     About  cult,  grounds.    Tropics.    ® 

3.  TBTRAGONIA.  (Name  Greek  for  four-angled,  from  shape  of  the 
fruit.)  Low,  spreading  herbs,  with  broad  and  flat,  tliickish  leaves,  and 
small  flowers  in  their  axils. 

7,  sxpdnBO,  Ait.  New  Zealand  Spinach.  Occasionally  cult,  as  a' 
Spinach ;  leaves  pale,  triangular,  or  rhombic-ovate,  with  short  margined 
petioles.    ({) 
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Herbs,  some  innocent  and  many  of  them  aromatic,  others 
acrid-narcotic  poisons,  with  small  flowers  in  umbels,  calyx 
adherent  to  the  2-celled  ovary,  which  has  a  single  ovule  hang- 
ing from  the  summit  of  each  cell,  5  minute  calyx  teeth  or 
none,  6  petals,  5  stamens,  and  2  styles ;  the  dry  fruit  usually 
splitting  into  2  seed-like  portions  or  akenes ;  seed  with  hard 
albumen  and  a  minute  embryo.  Eryngium  and  one  or  two 
others  have  the  flowers  in  heads  instead  of  umbels.  Stems 
usually  hollow.  Leaves  alternate,  more  commonly  compound 
or  decompound.  Umbels  mostly  compound;  the  circle  of 
bracts  often  present  at  the  base  of  the  general  lunbel  is  called 
the  involvcre;  that  at  the  base  of  an  umbellet,  the  involuceL 
The  flowers  are  much  alike  in  all,  and  the  characters  are  taken 
from  the  form  of  the  fruit,  and  much  stress  is  laid  upon  the 
receptacles  of  aromatic  oil  {vittoe  or  oil  tubes)  which  are  found 
in  most  species  and  give  characteristic  flavor.  The  family  is 
too  difficult  for  the  beginner ;  so  that  only  the  common  culti- 
vated species,  and  the  most  conspicuous  or  noteworthy  wild 
ones  are  given  here. 

S  1.  Fruit*  covered  tpUh  little  scaUa  or  tubercles,  crowded  (m  are  the  jtotoert)  in  a 
head  instead  of  an  umbel,  and  with  a  pointed  scaly  bract  under  eachjiower, 

1.  EBYNQIUM.    Flowers  blue  or  white,  with  evident  swl-shaiied  calyx  teeth,  aod  top- 

shAped  fruit  without  any  ribs.    Leaves  tn  our  speeies  simple  and  with  briatlj  or 
prickly  teeth. 

§  2.   Fruits  covered  unth  bristly  prickles,  bHr4Hce  ;  umbds  a»mpound. 

2.  8ANICULA.    Flowers  greenish  or  yellowish,  so  short-stalked  or  nearly  ses^e  that  the 

umbeilets  appear  like  little  heads,  each  with  some  perfect  and  fertile  and  some 
staminate  flowern.  Fruits  ovoid  or  globular,  not  readily  splitting  in  two,  not  ribbed, 
«  completely  covered  with  short,  hooked  prickles.  Leaves  palmately  parted. 
8.  DAUCUS.  Flowers  white  or  cream-color,  in  a  regular  compound  umbel ;  the  petals 
unequal,  or  those  of  the  marginal  flowers  lai^er.  Prickles  In  rows  on  the  riba  of 
the  short  fruit,  which  splits  in  two  when  ripe.  Leaves  plnnately  compound  or 
decompound. 

I  8.  FruUs  naked  {not  prickly),  splitting  when  ripe  and  dry  into  two  one-seeded  pieces 
or  carpels,  each  usually  tcith  5  ribs  or  some  of  them  may  be  wings.  Fruits 
mostly  toith  oU  tubes  in  the  form  of  lines  or  stripes^  one  or  more  in  the  intemUs 
between  the  rU>s,  and  some  on  the  inner  face,  sometimes  also  under  the  ribe. 

•  Firuit  wingless. 

■•-  Marginal  JUfwers  larger  and  irregular. 

» 

4.  OOBIANDRUM.  Fruit  glubular,  not  readily  splitting  in  two,  indistinctly  maay-ribbed ; 
a  pair  of  Urge  oil  tubes  on  the  inner  Ikce  of  each  oarpeL  Floweni  white.  LeavM 
pin&ately  compound.    Plant  strong-floented. 
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4-  4-  FUjUDtTB  (M  aUke^  generaUff  wkiU. 

**■  Seed  deeply  grooved  or  hoUoieed  down  the  inner  fctee, 

—  FrvU  long  and  slender ^  club-shaped,  or  tapering  at  the  &a«e. 

fli  06M0BSHIZA.  Fruit  Bomewh»t  sweet-aromatic;  no  obvlouB  oil  tubes.  Leaves 
twioe  or  thric«  ternate.    Root  sweet-aromatiG. 

«  —  Fruit  ovate  or  orbicular. 

8.  £BIQ£NIA.    Fnxlt  twlo,  nearly  orbicular,  with  many  oil  tubes,  5  very  slender  ribs, 

flattened  on  the  sides.  Low  plant  in  early  spring,  with  finely  cut  ternatcly  decern- 
poand  leaves;  flowers  In  small  heads  on  a  2-3-rayed  leafy  umbel,  and  sprinf^ing 
from  a  round,  deep  tuber. 
7.  OONIUM.  Fruit  short,  broadly  OTate,  rather  strong-scented,  compressed  at  the  sides, 
each  carpel  with  5  strong  and  more  or  less  wavy  ribs ;  oil  tubes  many  and  minute. 
Leaves  pinnately  decompound. 

4^  **  Seed  sHghtlg  ifatatt  hoUowed  out  on  the  inner  face. 

—  Leaves  once-pinnate, 

%,  BlXJlf .  Fruit  globular  or  short-oblong  and  contracted  on  the  sides,'  each  carpel  with  ft 
strong  or  corky  ribs,  and  commonly  2  or  more  oU  tubes  in  the  narrow  intervals. 
No  axis  or  hardly  any  left  when  the   carpels  separate.     Flowers  white.     Not 

•'°°»»**®'  Leaves  decompound, 

1  FruUJtaUened  on  the  back  and  front. 

9.  FCENIGULUM.    Fruit  oblong ;  the  two  carpels  with  a  broad  flat  ihoe,  5  stout  ribs,  and 

a  single  oil  tube  in  the  intervals  between  the  ribs.    Flowers  yellow.    Leaflets  slen- 
der thread>shaped.    Whole  plant  sweet-aromatic. 

1 1  FruUfiattened  on  the  sides. 

10.  CICUTA.  Fruit  g)obnhu>  and  contracted  on  the  sides,  each  carpel  with  6  broad  and 
thickened  blunt  ribs,  and  an  oil  tube  In  each  Interval ;  the  slender  axis  between  the 
carpels  splitting  in  two.    Flowers  white.    Leaves  not  aromatic.    Fruit  aromatic. 

IL  APIUM.  Fruit  ovate  or  broader  than  long,  flattened  on  the  sides,  each  carpel  5-ribbed 
and  a  single  oil  tube  in  the  Intervals ;  axis  left  when  the  carpels  separate  not  splitting 
in  two.    Flowers  white. 

IS.  CABUM.  Fruit  ovate  or  oblong,  flattish  on  the  sides  ;  each  carpel  with  5  narrow  ribs, 
and  a  single  oil  tube  in  the  intervals  ;  the  axis  from  which  the  carpels  separate  Apllt- 
ting  in  two.    Flowers  mostly  white.    Fruit  or  foliage  aromatic. 

•  •  Fruit  teinged  or  wing-margined  at  the  junction  of  the  two  carped,  which  are 
jlat  on  the  face  andjtat  or  flattish  and  H-ribbed  on  the  back.  Leaves  pinnately 
or  tematelg  compound. 

*■  Wing  dottle  at  the  margins  of  thef^U. 

18.  LETISTICT7M.  Fruit  ovate-oblong,  with  a  pah*  of  thickish  marginal  wings,  and  single 
oil  tube  in  each  interval.  Involucre  and  involucels  conspicuous,  the  bracts  of  the 
latter  united  by  their  margins.    Flowers  white.    Plant  sweet-aromatic. 

14.  ANGELICA.  Fruit  ovate  or  short-oblong,  with  thin  or  thickish  mariglnid  wing^,  and 
many  small  ofl  tubes  adherent  to  the  surface  of  the  seed.  Involucels  of  seiMirate 
mostly  small  bracts ;  involucre  hardly  any.     Flowern  white  or  Rreenish. 

*■  4-  Wing  surrounding  the  margin  of  the  fruit,  single,  splitting  in  two  only  when  the 

ripe  carpels  separate. 

U.  HEBACLEUM.  Fruit,  including  the  thin  and  broad  wing,  orbicular,  ver>'  flat,  and  the 
three  ribs  on  the  back  very  slender ;  the  single  oil  tuben  in  the  interval  reaching 
fKua  the  summit  only  half-way  down.  Flowers  white,  the  marginal  ones  larger  and 
Irregular.    Leaves  ternately  compound.    Plant  strong-scented. 

K.  PASTINACA.  Fruit  oval,  very  flat,  thin-winged  ;  the  single  oil  tubes  running  titum 
top  to  bottom.  Flowers  yellow,  the  marginal  ones  not  larger.  Leaves  pinnately 
eompound. 
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1.  ERYNGIUM,   KRYNGO.    (Ancient  name.)    Flowers  in  sammer. 

R  yucc6ef61ium,  Michx.  Button  Snakbroot.  Sandy  and  mostly  damp 
ground,  from  N.  J.,  S.  and  W.  ;  stoat  herb,  2^-3°  l^igi^t  smooth ;  leaves 
linear  and  tapering,  grass-like,  parallel- veined  in  the  manner  of  an 
endogen,  and  fringed  with  bristles ;  a  few  globular  thick  heads  in  place 
of  umbels,  a  very  short  involucre,  and  white  flowers.     H 

B.  Virginl^um,  Lam.  Wet  grounds  from  N.  J.  S.;  with  lance-linear 
rather  veiny  leaves,  showing  some  distinction  between  blade  and  petiole, 
the  former  with  rigid  teeth,  and  involucre  longer  than  the  blaie^ 
heads.    ® 

2.  SANICULA,  SANICLE,  BLACK  SNAKEROOT.  (Perhaps  from 
Latin  sano,  to  heal.)  Common  in  thickets  and  open  woods.  Flowers 
greenish,  crowded  in  small  and  head-like  umbellets,  in  summer.     2£ 

8.  MariMndica,  Linn.  Stems  2^-3^  high ;  leaves  of  firm  texture, 
with  3-7  narrow  divisions  and  rigid  teeth ;  umbellets  with  many  flowers, 
the  sterile  ones  on  slender  pedicels,  fertile  ones  with  styles  longer  than 
the  prickles  of  the  bur-like  fruit. 

Var.  Canad^nsiB,  Torr.  Leaves  thin,  3-6-parted;  umbellets  rather 
few-flowered,  with  the  sterile  flowers  in  the  center  almost  sessile ;  styles 
shorter  than  prickles. 

3.  DAXTCnS,  CARROT.    (Ancient  Greek  name.)    Flowers  in  summer. 

D.  Cardta,  Linn.  Common  C.  Cult^  from  £u.  for  the  root,  run  wild 
and  a  bsvd  weed  £.  ;  leaves  cut  into  fine  divisions ;  umbel  concave  and 
dense  in  fruit,  like  a  bird's  nest ;  involucre  of  pinnatifid  leaves.     0  (§) 

4.  CORIANDRXTM,  CORIANDER.  (Name  from  Greek  word  for 
bug,  from  the  bug-like  scent.) 

C.  sativum ,  Linn.  Cult,  from  the  Orient,  for  the  aromatic  coriander- 
seed  ;  low,  with  small  umbels  of  few  rays ;  fiowers  summer.     0 

5.  OSMORRHIZA,  SWEET  CICELY.  (Greek  for  scented  root,  the 
root  being  sweet^aromatic.)  Rich  moist  woods,  common  N. ;  flowers 
late  spring  and  summer ;  1^-2^  high.     71     (Lessons,  Fig.  386.) 

O.  longfatylis,  DC.  The  smoother  species,  with  the  sweeter  root,  has 
slender  styles,  and  ovate,  cut-toothed,  short-pointed  leaflets,  which  axe 
slightly  downy. 

O.  brevistjlis,  DC.  Has  conical  styles  not  longer  than  the  breadth 
of  the  ovary,  and  downy-hairy,  taper-pointed,  almost  pinnatifld  leaflets. 

6.  ERiaiZNIA,    HARBINGER  OF  SPRING.      (Gieek:    bam  in  the 

spring.)     % 

R  bulbdsa,  Nutt.  An  attractive  spring  flower  in  rich  woods,  a  half 
foot  or  less  high,  the  small  flowers  with  white  petals  and  purple  stamens 
giving  the  bloom  a  speckled  effect,  whence  a  common  name,  Pbppbr  and 
Salt.    N.  Y.,  W.  and  S. 

7.  CONIUM,   POISON  HEMLOCK.     (Greek  name  of  the  Hemlock 

by  which  criminals  and  philosophers  were  put  to  death  at  Athens.) 

C.  macufdtum,  Linn.  Spotted  H.  Waste  grounds,  run  wild,  from 
£u. ;  a  smooth,  branching  herb,  with  spotted  stems  about  29  high,  very 
compound  leaves  with  lanceolate  and  pinnatifld  leaflets,  ill-scented  when 
bruised  ;  a  virulent  poison,  used  in  medicine ;  flowers  summer.     (^ 
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8.  BlUM,  WATER  PABSNIP.    (Old  name,  of  obscure  meaning.)    21 

8.  cicnt»f61iiim,  Gmelin.  The  common  species,  in  water  and  wet 
places ;  tall,  smooth,  with  grooved-angled  stems,  simply  pinnate  leaves, 
the  long  leaflets  linear  or  lanceolate,  very  sharply  serrate  and  taper- 
pointed,  and  globular  fruit  with  wing-like,  corky  ribs ;  flowers  all  sum- 
mer.   Root  and  herbage  poisonous. 

9.  FGBNJCtFIiXTM,  FENKEL.    (Nanie  from  the  Latin /o?num,  hay. ) 

F.  ofSct'ndle,  All.  Tor  F.  vuloIrb).  Common  F.  Cult,  from  Eu.  for 
the  8weetr4U-omatic  foliage  and  fruit;  stout,  very  smooth  herb,  4^-6° 
high ;  leaves  with  very  numerous  and  slender,  thread-shaped  divisions ; 
large  umbel  with  no  involucre  or  involucels;  fruit  ^'  or  y  long,  in  late 
sammer.    ^ 

10.  CZCtrTA,  WATER  HEMLOCK.      (Ancient  Lath)  name  of  the 
Hemlock.)    Flowers  summer,    y, 

C.  macuULta,  Linn.  Spottkd  Cowbane,  Musquash  Root,  Beaveb 
Poisov.  Tall,  smooth  stem,  sometimes  streaked  with  purple,  but  seldom 
really  spotted ;  leaflets  .lance- oblong,  coarsely  toothed  or  sometimes  cut- 
lobed,  veiny,  the  main  veins  mostly  running  into  the  notches ;  fruit 
aromatic  when  bruised ;  root  a  deadly  poison.    Common. 

11.  APIUM,  CELERY.     (Old  Latin  name.) 

A.  gravMenSy  Linn.  A  strong-scented,  acrid,  if  not  poisonous  plant, 
of  Eu. ;  of  which  the  Garden  Celery  is  a  state  rendered  bland,  and  the 
base  of  the  leafstalks  enlarged,  succulent  and  edible  when  blanched, 
through  long  cultivation ;  leaves  divided  into  3-7  coarse  and  wedge- 
shap^,  cut  or  lobed  leaflets  or  divisions ;  umbels  and  fruits  small.  Var. 
bapAckum,  Cblbsiac,  Turnip-rootri>  Cbuiry,  is  a  state  with  the  root 
enlarged  and  edible.    ®  (3) 

12.  CAJniM,  CARAWAY,  etc.    (Name  perhaps  from  the  country, 
Coria,)    (Lessons,  Fig.  208.) 

§  1.  Camawat,  with  finely  pinnaUly  compound  leaves^  and  white  flowers. 

C.  C6rui\  Linn.  Garden  Caraway.  Cult  from  Eu.,  for  the  "caraway 
seed,"  the  oblong,  highly  aromatic  fruit ;  stem  leaves  with  slender  but  short, 
thread-shaped,  divisions.    This  and  the  next  occasionally  spontaneous. 

§  2.  Parsley,  with  coarser  leaves  and  greenish  flowers. 

C.  MroseHnum,  Benth.  (or  PetroselInum  batIyuh).  Parsley.  Cult. 
from  Eu.,  especially  the  curled-leaved  state,  for  the  pleasant-flavored 
foliage,  used  in  cookery,  chiefly  the  root  leaves,  which  have  ovate  and 
wedj^haped,  3-lobed  and  cut-toothed  divisions ;  fruit  ovate.    @ 

13.  LEViSTIC UM,  L0VA6E.  (Ancient  Latin  name.)  One  species.  21 

L.  officindfef  Koch.  Garden  L.  Cult,  in  old  gardens,  from  Eu. ;  a  tall, 
very  smooth,  sweet,  aromatic  herb,  with  large  ternately  or  pinnately 
decompound  leaves,  coarse  wedge-oblong  and  cut  or  lobed  leaflets,  a 
thick  root,  and  small,  many-flowered  umbels. 

14.  ANGBLICA.    (^n^elic,  from  reputed  cordial  properties.)    Flowers 
summer.     21 

A  atroporptlrea,  Linn.  Moist  deep  soil  N. ;  stmnir-seented,  smooth, 
with  very  stout,  dark-purple  stem,  S^-6^  high,  large  leaves  ternately  com- 
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pound,  and  the  divisions  with  5-7  pinnate  leaflets,  which  aze  ovate  and 
cut-serrate ;  petioles  with  large,  inflated,  membranaceous  base ;  flowera 
greenish-white  ;  fruit  smooth  and  thin-winged. 

A.  hlrsilta,  Muhl.  Dry  ground,  commoner  S. ;  stem  2^-6°  hig^ 
rather  slender,  downy  at  top,  as  are  the  umbels  and  broadly  winged 
fruits ;  leaflets  thickish,  ovate-oblong,  serrate  ;  flowers  bright  white. 

15.  HERACLEUM,    COW    PARSNIP.      (Named   after  Hercules.^ 
Flowers  summer.     ^ 

H.  lanitmn,  Michx.  Damp  rich  ground  N. ;  very  stout,  4°-8o  high, 
woolly-hairy  when  young,  unpleasantly  strong-scented,  with  large  cut 
and  toothed  or  lobed  leajflets,  some  of  them  heart-shaped  at  base,  and 
broad  umbels  with  white  flowers  and  large  fruits. 

16.  PA8TINACA,  PARSNIP.     (Latin  name  from  pastus,  food.) 

P.  aatira,  Linn.  Common  P.  Run  wild  in  low  meadows,  and  then 
rather  poisonous ;  cult,  from  Eu.  for  the  esculent  strong-scented  root. 
Tall,  smooth,  with  grooved  stem,  coarse  and  cut-toothed  or  lobed  leaflets, 
and  umbels  of  small  yellow  flowers.    (J)  ® 


LV.    AEALIACEiE,  GINSENG  FAMILY. 

Like  the  foregoing  family,  but  often  shrubs  or  trees,  usually 
more  than  two  styles  and  cells  to  the  ovary  and  fruit,  the 
latter  a  berry  or  drupe.  Besides  a  few  choice  and  uncommon 
shrubby  house  plants,  represented  only  by  the  two  following 
genera.  The  flowers  in  both  are  more  or  less  polygamous,  and 
the  lobes  or  margin  of  the  calyx  very  short  or  none.  Petals 
and  stamens  5. 

1.  ARALIA.    Flowers  In  simple  or  panlcled  nmbels,  white  or  greenish  ;  the  petals  Ugrhtlj 

overlapping  in  the  bud.    Stylos  2-6,  separate  to  the  base,  except  in  sterile  flowers. 
Leaves  compound  or  decompound.    Root,  bark,  f^uit,  etc.,  warm-aromatic  or  pungent. 

2.  HEDEUA.    Flowers  In  panicled  or  clustered  umbels,  greenish ;  petals  valvate  in  the 

bud.    Ovary  5-celIed ;  the  b  styles  united  Into  a  conical  column.    Leaves  6impl«, 
palmately  3-r>-lobed  or  a'ngled.     Wootly  stems  climbing  by  rootlets. 

1.    ARALIA.     (Derivation  obscure.)     21 

§  1.  Wild  Sarsaparilla,  etc.  Flowers  perfect  or  polygamous  xcith  both 
fertile  and  sterile  on  the  same  plant ;  umbels  more  than  one;  fruit  black 
or  dark  purple^  spicy  ;  seeds  or  cells  and  styles  6. 

♦  Lar(je  and  leopj-slemmed,  with  very  compound  leaves  sometimes  2^  or 
3°  acru.Hs  and  icith  many  umbels  iti  a  large  compound  jKinicle  ;  flowers 
in  summer. 

A.  spindsa,  Linn.  An(;klioa  Trke,  Hercflks' CLrn.  River  banks 
from  l*iMni.  S.,  and  ]>]ant(»(l ;  a  shrub  or  low  tree,  of  peculiar  aspect,  the 
simple  stout  trunk  risintr  6*^-*J()°  hi^h  and  beset  with  large  prickles,  bearing 
immense  leaves  with  ovate  serrate  leaflets  and  corymbed  or  panlcled  umbels. 

A.  racemdBa,  Linn.  Spikknard.  Woodlands  in  rich  soil,  with  her- 
baceous stems  3*^-.')^  l»i??h,  from  a  thick  aromatic  root,  not  prickly,  widely 
spreading  branches,  heart-ovate  leaflets  doubly  serrate  and  slightly  downy, 
and  racemed-panicled  umbels. 
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•  •  Smaller;  short  stems  scarcely  woody  at  base;  fevo  umbels ;  Jlotoers 

early  sumnier. 

A.  talspida,  Vent.  Bristly  Sarsaparilla.  Bocky  places  ;  bristly 
stems  1^-2°  high,  leafy  below,  naked  and  bearing  corymbed  umbels 
above  ;  leaves  twice  pinnate,  the  leaflets  oblong-ovate  and  cut-toothed. 

A.  nndicaidis,  Linn.  Common  Wild  S.  Low  ground ;  the  aromatic, 
horizontal,  slender  roots  running  3^-5^  long,  used  as  a  substitute  for  offi- 
cinal Sarsaparilla ;  the  smooth,  proper  stem  rising  only  2 '-4',  bearing  a 
single  long-stalked  leaf  of  6  ovate  or  oval  serrate  leaflets  on  each  of  the  3 
divisions  of  the  petiole,  and  a  short  peduncle  with  2-7  umbels. 

§  2.  Ginseng.  Sterile  and  fertile  flowers  usually  on  separate  simple 
stemmed  plants^  in  a  single  slender-stalked  umbel,  below  it  a  single 
whorl  of  digitate  leaves;  styles  and  cells  of  the  fruit  2  or  3. 

A.  quinqaef^lia,  Dec.  &  Planch.  Ginseng.  Root  spindle-shaped, 
warm-aromatic,  4'-9'  long ;  stem  1^  high ;  leaflets  6  at  the  end  of  eiich 
of  the  3  petioles,  slender-stalked,  thin,  obovate-oblong,  pointed,  serrate ; 
flowers  in  summer  ;  fruit  red.     Rich  woods  N.     Also  cult.     Medicinal. 

A.  tiiidlia,  Dec.  &  Planch.  Dwarf  G.  or  Groundnut.  Low  woods, 
N. ;  4'-^'  high,  from  a  deep,  globular,  pungent-tasted  root ;  leaflets  3  or 
sometimes  5  sessile  on  the  end  of  each  of  the  3  petioles,  narrow-oblong 
and  obtuse  ;  flowers  in  spring ;  fruit  orange-yellow. 

2.  HEIDISRA,  IVY.    (The  ancient  Latin  name.)    Flowers  late  summer. 

H.  H^Um,  Linn.  True  or  English  Ivy.  Woody  climber,  with  ever- 
green, glossy,  rounded  heart-shaped  or  kidney-shaped  and  3-lobed  or  3- 
angled,  often  variegated  leaves,  or  in  some  varieties  more  deeply  3-7-cleft, 
yellowish-green  flowers,  and  blackish  berries ;  covers  shaded  walls,  etc., 
adhering  hj  its  rootlets,  but  scarcely  hardy  N.    £u. 

LVl    COBVACEiB,  DOGWOOD  FAMILY. 

Shrubs,  trees,  or  one  or  two  mere  herbs,  with  simple  leaves^ 
small,  often  imperfect  flowers,  calyx  tube  in  the  perfect  or  pis- 
tillate ones  coherent  with  the  surface  of  the  1-2-oelled  ovary, 
which  is  crowned  with  the  small  calyx  teeth  or  minute  cup, 
bearing  the  petals  (valvate  in  the  bud),' and  stamens  of  the 
same  number ;  style  and  stigma  single ;  ovule  and  seed  solitary 
in  the  cells,  hanging  from  the  summit;  fruit  a  small  drupe 
or  berry.    Petals  sometimes  0. 

•  FlowtTt  perfect,  in  eymea,  close  eUuteri,  or  heads. 

!•  OOENITS.  Mlonte  teeth  of  the  calyx,  petals,  and  stamens  4.  Style  slender ;  stigma  ter> 
uliiaL  Berry-like  little  drupe  with  a  8-eeUed,  S-seeded  stone.  Leaves  entire,  opposite 
exeept  In  one  species,  declduoas.  Bark  very  bitter,  tonic.  Flower  daster  often 
subtended  by  a  corolla-like  Involucre. 

•  •  Ftowert  polygamous  or  diacious,  in  axillary  clutters  or  solitary. 

S>  AUCUBA.  Flowers  dlcBdons,  dull  parple.  Teeth  or  lobes  of  the  calyx  and  petals  L 
Stamens  in  the  sterOe  flowers  ^  with  short  filaments  and  oblong  anthers.  Fertile 
flowers  with  a  1 -celled  ovary,  becoming  an  oblong,  red  berry  In  fruit;  style  short; 
stigma  capitate.  Leaves  opposite,  coriaceous  and  glossy,  [evergreen,  smooth,  more  or 
Isss  toothed. 
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S.  NTSSA.  Flowers  polygamous  or  dioecious,  greeniah;  the  sterOe  ones  nunieroiM,  th« 
fertile  2-S  in  a  bracted  cluster,  or  rarely  solitary.  Calyx  of  5  or  more  lobes  or  teeth. 
Petals  small  and  narrow,  or  minute,  or  none.  Style  hlender  or  awl-shaped,  bearing  • 
stigma  down  the  whole  length  of  one  side,  revoluto.  Ovary  and  stone  of  the  drape 
l-celied  and  1 -seeded.  Trees  with  deciduous  alternate  leaves,  either  entire,  angled,  or 
few-toothed. 

1.  CORNUS,  CORNEL  or  DOGWOOD.  (Latin :  cornu,  horn,  from 
the  hardness  of  the  wood.)     Flowers  late  spring  and  early  summer. 

•  Flowers  greenish^  in  a  head  or  close  cluster  surrounded  by  a  showy, 
corolla-like,  {white  or  rarely  pinkish)  ^-leaved  involucre ;  fruit  bright 
retf. 

C.  Canadensis,  Linn.     Dwarf  Cornel,  Bunchberrt.    Damp  woods 

N. ;  a  low  herb,  the  stems  from  creeping,  subterranean  shoots  which  are 
slightly  woody,  bearing  4-6  ovate  or  oval  leaves  at  the  summit  below  the 
stalked  flower  head;  pelal-like  leaves  of  the  involucre  ovate;  fruits 
globular,  in  a  cluster,  edible. 

C.  fl6rida,  Linn.  Flowering  Dogwood.  Rocky  woods  ;  also  planted 
for  ornament.  Tree  12°-80^  high,  witli  ovate  pointed  leaves,  petal-like 
leaves  of  the  whitish  (or  in  a  cult,  variety  red)  involucre  (1^'  long)  ob- 
cordate  or  obovate  and  notched,  and  oval  fruits  in  a  head. 

«  ♦  Floirers  yellow  (earlier  than  the  leaves),  in  a  small  umbel,  stir- 
rounded  by  a  small  and  dull-colored  involucre  of  4  scales;  fruit 
bright  red. 

C.  M6b,  Linn.  Cornelian  Cherry.  A  tall  shrub  or  low  tree,  with 
oval,  pointed  (often  variegated)  leaves  and  handsome  oblong  fruit,  the 
pulp  pleasantly  acid  ;  planted  from  Eu. 

«  «  «  Flowers  white  in  open  and  flat  cymes,  without  involucre;  fruit 
small,  globular,  inedible,  blue,  white,  or  black. 

■^  Leaves  alternate. 

C.  altemif611a,  Linn.f.  I^irub  or  tree,  80-26°  high,  with  streaked 
branches,  ovate  or  oblong  taper- pointed  leaves  acute  at  base  and  only 
minutely  pubescent  beneath,  crowded  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ;  cymea 
large  and  flat ;  fruit  bright  blue  on  reddish  stalks.  Hillsidea  and  banks 
of  streams.  ^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^j^  opposite. 

♦♦  Branches  of  the  previous  year  red  or  puiple,  at  least  in  spring  (jrarely 

yellow  in  C.  stolonifera). 

«=  Leaves  icith  lower  surface  more  or  less  soft-pubescent  {rarely  smoothish 

in  C.  Bailey i). 

C.  serlcea,  Linn.  Kinnikinic  (the  dry  bark  smoked  by  the  Indians 
W.).  In  wet  places  N.  and  S.;  has  dull-red  branches,  the  shoots,  cymes, 
and  lower  face  of  the  narrow-ovate  or  oblong  pointed  leaves  silky -downy  ; 
fruit  bluish  ;  stone  irregular  and  furrowed,  generally  broader  than  long. 

C.  Bidleyi.  Coult.  &  Kvans.  An  erect  shrub,  with  purple-red  brandies  ; 
leaves  lanceolate  to  ovate,  acute ;  flowers  white,  in  small  cymes,  often 
continuing  all  summer,  and  followed  by  pearly-white  berries ;  stone  much 
compressed  and  prominently  furrowed  on  the  edge,  broader  than  long. 
Along  the  Great  Lakes  and  far  W. 

=■  =  Leaves  smooth  {although  often  whitish)  below,  or  the  pubescence,  if 

any,  appressed. 

C.  stolonifera,  Miclix.  Wild  Rei>  Osier.  Shrub  SP-6^  high,  in  wet 
places  N.,  spreading  by  prostrate  or  subterranean  running  shootfi,  amooih. 
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with  ovate,  abruptly  pointed  leaves,  small  cymes,  and  lead-colored  fruit; 
stone  scarcely  compressed,  longer  than  broad. 

C.  aangufnea^  Linn,  European  Red  Osier.  Erect,  with  ovate 
(sometimes  variegated)  leaves  rather  downy  beneath,  and  black  or  dark 
purple  fruit;  planted  from  Eu. 

■w  ■»-♦  Branches  brotonish^  gray,  or  green-streaked, 

—  Leaves  loosely  pubescent  below. 

C.  aaperifdlia,  Michx.  Shrub  3^-5^  high,  with  branches  and  small 
oblong  or  ovate  leaves  pubescent,  upper  face  of  tlie  latter  rough,  tlie 
lower  downy ;  cymes  small  and  flat ;  fruit  bluish.  Dry  soil,  Lake  Erie 
W.  and  S. 

C.  circin&ta,  L'  Her.  Shrub  3°-10°  high,  with  warty-dotted  branches ; 
rather  large  round-oval  and  short-pointed  leaves  downy  beneath ;  small 
flat  cymes,  and  light-blue  fruit.     Wooded  hillsides,  Va.  and  Mo.,  N. 

=  —  Leaves  scarcely  pubescent  belovo, 

C.  Btrfcta,  Lam.  Shrub  8°-15°  high,  with  ovate  or  lance-ovate  taper- 
pointed  leaves,  smooth  and  green  both  sides  ;  loose  flat  cymes,  and  pale 
blae  fruit.    Wet  grounds  S. 

C.  paniculita,  L''Her.  Shrub  3^-8*^  high,  much  branched,  smooth, 
with  ash-colored  bark,  lance-ovate  pointed  leaves,  acute  at  base  and 
whitish  beneath,  and  proportionally  large  and  numerous  convex  cymes, 
often  panicled ;  fruit  white.     Roadsides  and  copses,  N. 

2.  AUCTTBA.    (Japanese  name  of  the  species  cultivated  as  a  house^ 
plant. ) 

A.  Jap4nica^  Thunb.  Shrub,  with  large  ovale-oblong  leaves  bright 
green  and  usually  marbled  with  yellow ;  the  flowers  inconspicuous,  but 
the  red  berries  (when  formed)  handsome. 

3.  NY88A,  TUPELO,  PEPPERIDGE,  SOUR  GUM  TREE.    (Greek 
name  of  a  nymph,  the  trees  growing  in  wet  places.)    Flowers  spring. 

«  Sterile  flowers  in  loose  clusters  ;  fruit  blue^  not  edible, 

N.  aylvAtioa,  Marsh.  Common  Tupelo,  Sour  Gum,  Peppe ridge. 
In  swamps  or  rich  woods,  N.  and  S.  ;  tree  30°-60^  high,  with  horizontal 
branches  and  Beech-like  spray  ;  ovate  or  obovate  leaves  entire  and  smooth 
or  glossy  when  old ;  fertile  flowers  3-8  on  the  slender  peduncle ;  dark- 
blue  oval  fruit  \ '  long,  and  ovoid  scarcely  ridged  stone  ;  wood  tough ; 
leaves  chanc^ing  to  bright  crimson  in  autumn. 

N.  bifi6ra,  Walt.  Water  Tupelo.  In  pine-barren  swamps,  N.  J., 
S. ;  smaller  leaves  than  in  the  preceding  (l'-2'  long)  and  varying  from 
lance-oblong  to  roundish ;  short  peduncles,  the  fertile  1-2-flowered ; 
smaller  oval  fruit  and  a  flattened  ridged  stone. 

N.  tiiiifl6ra,  Wang.  Large  Tupelo,  Wild  Olive.  In  water,  from 
Va.  and  III.,  S. ;  large  tree,  with  leaves  ovate  or  oblong,  acute,  often 
with  a  few  sharp  teeth,  4'-6'  long,  on  slender  petioles,  downy  beneath; 
fertile  peduncles  long  and  1-flowered ;  fruit  oblong,  about  1'  long  ;  stone 
flattened,  with  very  sharp  ridges;  wood  soft;  roots  very  spongy,  used 
for  corks. 

•  ♦  Sterile  flowers  in  a  head;  oblong  fruit  red  and  edible, 

N.  Ogdche,  Marsh.  Ooeechee  Lime  or  Wild  Lime,  so  called  from 
the  acid  fruit  (1'  or  more  long)  ;  in  swamps  far  S. ;  a  small  tree,  with 
oblong  or  obovate  leaves  (3'-6'  long)  downy  beneath ;  fertile  flowers  soli* 
tary  on  very  short  peduncles. 
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11.    MONOPETALQUS  DIVISION. 

Includes  the  families  which  have  both  caljrx  and  corolla, 
and  the  latter  in  one  piece ;  that  is,  the  petals  united  more 
or  less  into  one  body.  Yet  in  some  plants,  especially  the 
compositde,  the  calyx  is  so  much  reduced  or  modified  as  to 
appear  to  be  wanting ;  and  in  a  few  others,  as  some  of  the 
Ericacese,  the  petals  are  separate. 

LVn.    CAPBIFOLIACEA,  HONEYSUCKLE  FAMILY. 

Shrubs,  or  rarely  herbs,  with  calyx  adherent  to  the  2--5- 
celled  ovary  (the  teeth  or  limb  above  it  sometimes  nearly 
obsolete  or  obscure),  stamens  as  many  as  the  lobes  of  the 
corolla  (or  in  Adoxa  twice  as  many,  and  in  Linnaea  one  fewer) 
and  borne  on  its  tube,  and  opposite  leaves  without  stipules. 
In  some  species  of  Viburnum  there  are  little  appendages 
on  the  base  of  the  petiole  imitating  stipules.  Fruit  a  drupe 
or  berry,  or  sometimes  a  pod.  Seeds  with  a  small  embryo  in 
fleshy  albumen. 

•  Corolla  Bkattow^ wktel-ikaped  or  umtkaped;  tHffwuu  S~5  (tOMCfifliet  1  iit  Fifttir- 

fNMi).    FruU  a  dryUh  orJUzhy  drupe. 

f-  J7«rft«  /  jUntotrg  eapUatt. 

1.  ADOXA.  Low,  with  ft  sloifle  pair  of  teinftte,  caoline  Imtos.  A  pair  ot  Mpusto  or 
united  atemens  with  1-eelled  anthers  In  eadi  alnaa  of  tha  i  6  daft,  greanlah  or  jaDow- 
lah,  amall  corolla.    Frntt  dry,  with  8^  natleta. 

*-  -I-  Shrubt  or  9ome  low  trees,  with  mallfiowere  in  broad  offWkee,  and  herry-Ukeflmii, 
containing  1-8  eeeds  or  rather  §eed4ike  etonee.  Caiffx-tetth  an  the  oaonf  ^ery 
short  or  obecure;  etamene  5. 

S.  VIBURNUM.    Leaves  Blmpla.    Frnit  oontaininff  a  single  flat  or  flattlah  stone. 
8.  S  A  HI  B  UC  ('  S.    Leaves  pinnate,  and  the  oblong  or  lanceolate  leaflets  serrate.    Fnilt  eon- 
talninfr  8  seeds  or  rather  small,  seed-like  stones. 

•  •   Corolla  longer  or  tubnlar./^equentlg  irregular,  eomeUwtet  ^-Ufpod  ;  sHgwta  1 . 

*■  Perennial  herbs,  with  prominent  awl  shaped  or  linear  lobes  to  the  oo/yer.  and  axO- 

lary  flowers. 

4.  LINNiEA.    A  pair  of  flowers  nodding  on  the  sommtt  of  a  slender,  aeape-Hke  pednoele. 

Corolla  narrow,  bell-shaped,  with  6  almost  eqnal,  roanded  lobea.  Stamens  4,  two  of 
them  shorter.  Ovary  and  small  pod  8-eelled,  but  perfecting  a  seed  In  only  one  eeD. 
Creeping  evergreen  herb. 

5.  TRIOSTEUM.    Flowers  sessile  In  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  single  or  In  a  dnster.    Corolla 

oblong-tnbnlar,  with  5  short,  almost  eqnal  lobes,  scarcely  longer  than  the  leaf-Uke  lobea 
of  the  calyx.  Stamens  5,  eqnal.  Fmit  fleshy,  orange  or  red,  crowned  with  the  pei^ 
sistcnt  calyx-lobes,  containing  8  bony  seeds  or  rather  nutlets.  Krect  and  coarse,  leafy 
herbs :  their  iMvee  narrowed  at  base,  but  nnlted  around  the  simple  stem. 
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•K  4-  Shmbby,  wUh  eymote  or  axOiary  pnwtn. 

<M>  Tttih  itf  ihB  cdlffx  very  ihort  on  the  i-i-etUed  ovary;  fruii  a  berry;  leavea  HmgfU, 
entire  or  rarely  wavy  or  labed  on  $ome  vigorous  young  thooU. 

L  STlfPHORIGABPUS.  flowers  small,  in  close  dasters  or  interrapted  spikes.  CoroU* 
bdl-shaped,  with  4  or  5  equal  rouDdish  lobes  and  as  many  short  stamens  in  the 
throat.  Orary  4-eeUed,  but  the  berry  only  S-seeded,  two  oeUs  being  empty.  Low 
upright  shrubs,  with  oral,  8hort-p«tloled  leaves. 

7.  LONICERA.  Corolla  tubular,  (Unnel-form,  or  oblong,  more  or  less  Irregular,  being 
gibbous  or  bulging  on  one  side  at  base,  and  the  6  lobes  not  all  alike,  but  in  one  species 
nearly  so.  Stamens  6.  Orary  J^-B<celled,  beooming  a  seyeral-seeded  berry.  Twining 
or  upright  shrubs. 

•H-  -M-  Teeth  or  lobea  of  the  calyx  elender,  on  the  eummit  of  the  elender  or  taper-pointed 
ovary  which  becomes  a  many-seeded^  2-wUvedpod;  leaves  <tinple,  serrate, 

S.  DIERYILLA.  Corolla  ftmnel-form,  almost  regular,  5-lobed.  Stamens  5.  Ovary  narrow, 
sometimes  linear  and  stalk-Uke.  Low  upright  shrubs,  with  flowers  in  terminal  or 
ajdSary  loose  clusters  or  cymes. 

1.  ADOXA.    (Greek:  obscure).     % 

A.  Moflchat^llixia,  Linn.  Radical  leaves  1-8-ternate,  the  stem  leaves 
deft  or  parted ;  leaflets  obovate ;  head  of  flowers  on  a  slender  peduncle. 
Wis.,  W.  and  N. 

2.  VIBUHJNUM,    AKROWWOOD.      (Ancient    name,  of    uncertain 
meaning.)    Flowers  white,  or  nearly  so,  in  spring  or  early  summer. 

*  Flowers  all  alike,  small,  and  perfect. 

*■  Leaves  not  lobed  nor  coarsely  toothed,  smooth  or  wUh  some  scurf;  fruit 

black  or  with  a  bluish  bloom. 

•M.  Leaves  glossy,  finely  and  evenly  serrate  with  very  sharp  teeth, 

V.  Xtenti^,  Linn.  Sweet  V.,  Shebpberrt.  Tree  10O-30°  high, 
common  in  moist  grounds,  chiefly  N.;  leaves  ovate,  conspicuously  pointed, 
on  long-margined  petioles;  cyme  broad,  sessile;  fruit  oval,  J'  or  more 
long,  sweet,  edible. 

V.  pmnilblium,  Linn.  Black  Haw.  Hardly  so  tall  as  the  preced- 
ing, with  smaller  &nd  oval  mostly  blunt  leaves.  Dry  soil,  from  Conn, 
to  Kans.  and  S. 

•M.  <M.  Lea/oes  thick  and  rugose,  dull,  finely  serrate. 

¥.  Lantdna,  Linn.  Watfarino  Tree.  Tall  shrub,  with  short  ovate- 
cordate  leaves,  the  lower  surface  and  petioles  and  cymes  scurfy-pubes- 
cent; fruit  red,  becoming  black.    Eu.    Cult,  here  under  the  name  of 

y.  RCTG68UM. 

**  **  *^  Leaves  entire  or  with  a  few  wavy  or  crenate  small  teeth,  thickish. 

»  Cyme  more  or  less  pedunded. 

U  Leaf  edges  cdiate. 

¥.  TinuB,  Linn.  Laurestintt!?.  Cult,  from  S.  Bu.,  with  evergreen 
smooth  entire  leaves ;  not  hardy  N.;  a  common  house  plant,  winter-flower- 
ing, or  planted  out  in  summer  ;  leaves  oblong ;  fruit  diurk  purple. 

il  II  Leaf  edges  not  ciliate. 

V.  oaasliioidea,  Linn.  Withe-rod.  Leaves  thickish  and  dull, 
ovate-oblong,  the  point  bluntish,  obscurely  vehiy  and  often  irregularly 
crenate-denticulate ;  peduncle  short  and  leafy ;  shoots  scurfy.  Wet 
grounds,  N. 

OEAT'9  y,  F.  *  G.  BOT.  —  14 
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V.  nftdum,  Linn.  Much  like  the  last,  but  leaves  more  veiny  and 
shming  above,  less  scurfy,  the  peduncle  generally  as  long  as  the  cyme- 
flowers  later.    N.  J.,  S.  -o  ^       i 

=  =  Cyme  sessile^  small. 

T'l  o^®^^*™»»  ^^^  I»  swamps,  Va.  and  S.,  growing  8°  high :  leaves 
small,  obovate,  or  spatulate,  obtuse,  entire  or  denticulate  and  thickish. 

■»-  -^  Leaves  coarsely  toothed,  strongly  feather-veined ;  the  veins  promi- 
nently marked,  straight  and  simple,  or  nearly  so;  fruit  small;  cyme 

^^  ■*^  Leaves  slender-petioled ;  stone  sulcate. 

V.  dent4tam,  Linn.     Arrowwood  (the  stems  having  been  used  by 
the  Indians  to  make  arrows).    Common  in  wet  soil ;  b°-lO°  high  ;  smooth 
with  ash-colored  bark,  pale  and  broadly  ovate,  evenly  sharp-toothed 
leaves  on  slender  petioles,  and  bright  blue  fruit. 

V.  m611e,  Michx.  Soft-downy,  with  less  sharply  toothed  oval  or 
obovate  leaves,  and  blue  oily  fruit.    N.  Eng.  to  Tex. 

■w-  -w  Leaves  nearly  sessile;  stone  flat, 

V.  pab^BcenB,  Pursh.  A  low  and  straggling  shrub,  with  ovate  or 
oblong  and  acute  or  taper-pointed  leaves,  having  rather  few  coarse 
teeth,  their  lower  surface  and  the  very  short  petioles  soft-downy  •  fruit 
dark  purple.    Canada  to  6a.  and  W.  ' 

••-••-••-  Leaves  both  coarsely  toothed  and  somewhat  S-lobed,  roundish,  3- 
b-ribhedfrom  the  base  and  veiny;  cymes  slender-jieduncled,  small 

V.  acerif61iam,  Linn.  Maple-leaved  A.  or  Dockmackik.  Shrub 
30-6°  high,  in  rocky  woods,  with  3-ribbed  and  3-lobed  leaves  soft-downy 
beneath,  their  pointed  lobes  diverging ;  stamens  slender ;  fruit  black. 

V.  paucifl6mm,  Pylaie.  Almost  smooth  leaves  6-ribbed  at  base  and 
3-lobed  at  summit ;  cyme  few-flowered ;  stamens  shorter  than  corolla  • 
fruit  sour,  red.    Cold  woods,  far  N.  ' 

•  «  Flowers  round  the  margin  of  the  cyme  neutral  (tcithout  stamens 
or  pistils)  and  very  much  larger  than  the  fertile  ones,  Hydrangea-like 
and  showy  {in  cultivation,  all  becoming  neutral)  ;  petioles  bearing  evi- 
dent appendages  which  imitate  stipules, 

1-  Leaves  S-lobed. 

V.  OpnliiB,  Linn.  Cranberry  Tree.  Tall  and  nearly  smooth  shrub, 
with  gray  bark,  scaly  buds,  3-6-ribbed  leaves,  the  lobes  pointed  and  com- 
monly few-toothed  ;  cymes  peduncled.  The  wild  form  in  low  grounds  N. 
and  E.  ;  the  juicy  acid  fruit  bright  red,  used  as  a  substitute  for  cran- 
berries (whence  the  name  of  High  Bush  Cranberry).  ITie  cultivated 
form  from  Eu.,  planted  for  ornament,  under  the  name  of  Guelder-rosk 
or  Snowball  Tree,  has  all  the  flowers  changed  into  enlarged  corollas. 

1-  ■*■-  Leaves  not  lobed. 

V.  lantanoides,  Michx.  Hobblebcjsh  (popular  name  from  the 
straggling  or  reclining  branches  taking  root  at  the  end,  and  forming 
loops).  Cold  moist  woods  N.,  with  naked  buds ;  large  round-ovate  leaves 
heart-shaped  at  base  and  abruptly  pointed  at  the  apex,  closely  serrate^ 
and  pinnately  many -veined ;  the  veins  and  netted  veinlets  prominent  under- 
neath and  covered,  like  the  stalks  and  branchlets,  with  rusty  scurf  ;  cymes 
showy,  very  broad,  sessile  ;  fruit  not  edible,  coral-red  turning  crimson. 

¥,  tomentdsum,  Thunb.  (V.  plicXtcm).  Japanese  Snowball.  Shrub 
of  medium  size,  with  broad-ovate  or  obovate,  plicate,  shallow-toothed 
leaves ;  axillary  dense  heads  of  sterile  flowers  whiter  and  more  delicate 
than  those  of  the  Common  Snowball.    China  and  Japan. 
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3.  8AMBI7CI78,  ELDER.  (From  Greek  name  of  axk  ancient  mnsioal 
iDstrument,  supposed  to  have  been  made  of  Elder  stalks.) 

«  Flowers  in  a  flaUish  cyme. 

8.  Canad^nais,  Linn.  Common  Elder.  Stems  woody  only  towards 
the  base,  5^-6°  bigh,  witb  wbite  pith  ;  7-11  oblong  smooth  or  smoothie 
leaflets,  the  lowermost  often  3-parted  ;  flowers  scentless,  in  early  summer ; 
fruit  small,  black-purple.    Rich  soils. 

S.  n)gra,  Linn.  European  £.  Taller  and  more  woody  (where  hardy), 
tlie  leaflets  usually  6,  oblong-oval  or  ovate -lanceolate ;  flowers  larger, 
faintly  sweet  scented ;  fruit  black.  Cult,  from  Eu.,  chiefly  in  the  form  of 
golden-leaved,  variegated,  and  cut-leaved  varieties. 

«  *  Flatoers  in  a  pyramidal  panicle  or  thyrse, 

8.  racemdsa,  Linn.  Red  E.  Rocky  woods  chiefly  N.,  with  woody 
stems  and  warty  bark ;  yellow- brown  pith  ;  few  lanceolate  leaflets  downy 
underneath  ;  berries  bright  red.    Blooms  in  early  spring. 

4.  LINNiESA,  TWIN  FLOWER.     (Linnatia.)     71 

L.  boreilis,  Gronov.  Stems  creeping,  bearing  round-oval  and  sparingly 
crenate,  somewhat  hairy,  small  leaves,  and  in  early  summer  the  sweet- 
scented  pretty  flowers ;  corolla  purple  and  whitish,  hairy  inside.  Mossy 
woods  and  cold  bogs  N. 

5.  TRIOSTZSXTM,  FEVERWORT,  HORSE  GENTIAN.  (Greek  for 
three  bones,  from  the  3  bony  seeds  or  stones.)  The  root  has  been  used  in 
medicine,  and  the  seeds  for  coffee.   In  rich  soil ;  flowering  early  summer. 

T.  perfoli^tnm,  Linn.  Softly  hairy,  2^-4^  high,  with  oval  leaves 
abruptly  narrowed  at  base,  and  brownish  purple  flowers  in  clusters ;  the 
common  species. 

T.  angustdidlinm,  Linn.  Smaller  and  bristly-haury,  with  narrower 
lanceolate  leaves  more  tapering  at  baseband  greenish  or  cream-colored 
flowers,  mostly  solitary.    Va.  to  111.,  S.  and  W. 

6.  S7MPH0RICARP08.  (Greek  :  crowded  fruits,)  Wild  on  rocky 
banks,  and  cult,  for  the  ornamental,  insipid  berries.  Flowers  white  or 
slightly  rose-color,  produced  all  summer. 

8,  racemdaus,  Michx.  Snowberry.  Clusters  of  flowers  in  inter- 
rupted leafy  spikes  (rather  than  racemes)  terminating  the  branches ; 
corolla  bearded  within  ;  style  (as  in  the  next)  glabrous  ;  berries  snow- 
white  in  autumn.     N.  Eng.,  S.  and  W.     Common  in  garden.s. 

S.  occident^lls,  Hook.  Wolfberry.  Flowere  in  dense  terminal 
and  axillary  spikes ;  corolla  larger  than  in  the  last,  much  beaixled  within  ; 
berries  white.     Mich.,  W. 

8.  volgixls,  Michx.  Coral  Berry,  Indian  Currant.  Short  clus- 
ters of  flowers  in  the  aidls  of  most  of  the  leaves ;  corolla  slightly  bearded, 
but  style  prominently  so  ;  berries  small,  dark-red.    N.  Y.,  W.  and  S. 

7.  LONICERA,  HONEYSUCKLE,  WOODBINE.  (Named  for  an  old 
German  herbalist,  Lonitzer,  latinized  Jyoniceims.) 

J  1.  Fly  Honeysuckles,  upright  or  straggling  bushes^  never  twining, 
with  leaves  all  distinct  to  the  base,  and  a  pair  of  flowers  on  the  summit 
of  an  axillary  peduncle,  the  2  berries  sometimes  united  into  1. 

•  Four  large  leafy  bracts  surrounding  2  cylindrical  (f  long)  yellowish 

flowers, 

L.  involucriita.  Banks.  Wild  from  Lake  Superior  to  Cal.,  and  spar- 
ingly planted ;  shrub  2°-6°  high,  downy  when  young,   with  ovate  or 
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oblong  leayes,  ^-6^  long,  on  short  peUoles,  clammy  flowen,  and  benlea 
quite  separate. 

•  •  TJie  2  or  4  bracts  under  the  ovaries  small  or  minute^  sometimes 

caducous. 

-*-  Flowers  appearing  before  the  leaves. 

L.  fragrant/ ssima,  Lindl.  Branches  smooth  ;  flowers  white  or  tinted, 
sessile  at  the  nodes,  strongly  2-lipped,  very  fragrant ;  leaves  thickish  and 
veiny,  short^bovate,  with  cusp  at  tip,  smooth.  China.  Foliage  ever- 
green in  favorable  localities. 

L,  Standi shti\  Hook.  Much  like  the  last,  but  branches  retrorsely  hairy, 
and  leaves  ovate-lanceolate  and  ciliate  and  more  deciduous.    China. 

1-  ••-  Flowers  ctppearing  wUh  or  after  the  leaves, 

*•*■  Flowers  nearly  sessile, 

L.  cseridea,  Linn.  Leaves  oval,  downy  when  young ;  corolla  5-lobed, 
yellowish  ;  bracts  awl-like,  longer  than  the  united  ovaries ;  double  berry 
blue.    Cold  woods  and  bogs  N. ;  also  cult. 

•M.  4-t.  Flowers  conspicuously  peduncled. 

L,  Tatdrica,  Linn.  Tartariaiy  H.  Strong  growing  tall  shrub,  now 
commonly  planted  from  Asia;  leaves  cordate-oval,  obtuse  or  acute,  with 
chaste  whitish  or  bluish-red  flowers  in  profusion,  followed  by  united  red 
berries. 

L.  cUiiLta,  Muhl.  Straggling,  S^-5^  high ;  oval  or  oblong  and  partly 
heart-shaped  leaves,  thin  and  downy  beneath  when  young,  and  ciliate 
on  the  edge ;  honey-yellow  corolla  (|'  long),  with  short,  nearly  eqaal 
lubes  and  very  unequal-sided  base ;  berries  red,  separate ;  flowers  early 
spring.    N. 

L.  oblongifdlla,  Muhl.  Upright,  2^-6^  high ;  leaves  oblong  ;  pedun- 
cles long  and  slender;  corolla  deeply  2-lipped  {^'  long)  in  early  summer; 
bracts  minute  or  deciduous ;  berries  united,  red  or  purple.    Swamps,  N. 

§  2.  TauB    HoNBTSuc&LBS,  with  tunning  stems  (in  one  wild  species 

only  slightly  so). 

•  Corolla  voith  very  long  tube  and  5  shorty  almost  regular  lobes. 

It.  aemp^rvlrenB,  Ait.  Trumpet  H.  Wild  from  N.  Y.,  8.,  and 
commonly  cult.  Leaves  evergreen  (as  the  name  denotes)  only  at  the  S., 
thickish,  pale  beneath,  the  lower  oblong,  the  uppermost  pairs  united 
round  the  stem  ;  flowers  scentless,  in  spiked  whorls  2'  long,  scarlet  with 
yellow  inside  (also  a  yellow  variety),  produced  all  summer ;  berries  red. 

•  •  Corolla  strongly  ^-lipped;  lower  lip  narrow j  upper  one  broad  and 

Globed. 

•^  77^6  Itoi  uppermost  pairs  of  leaves  united  round  the  stem  in  the  form 
of  an  oval  or  rounded  disk  or  shallow  cup,  the  flowers  sessile  in  their 
axils,  or  partly  in  leafless  spiked  whorls  beyond  (Lessons,  Fig.  108); 
berries  red  or  orange. 

■M.  Corolla  long  (1'  or  more),  glabrous  toithin. 

It.  grita,  Ait.  Ambrican  Woodbimb.  Leaves  smooth,  glaucous 
beneath,  obovate,  the  2  or  3  upper  pairs  united  ;  flowers  white,  with  a 
pink  or  purple  slender  tube,  fading  to  yellowish,  fragrant,  the  corolla  not 
gibbous  at  Uie  base,  whorled  in  the  upper  axils.  N.  J.  to  Mich.,  S.  and  W. ; 
also  cult. 

L.  Caprifdiium,  Linn.  Leaves  obovate,  obtuse  or  slightly  acute,  very 
glaucous,  uppermost  2  or  3  pairs  connate  ;  flowers  yellow  with  a  bluish, 
very  slender,  not  gibbous  tube,  in  capitate  whorls.  Cult,  from  £u. ;  flowers 
only  in  early  summer. 
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**  4^  Corolla  mostly  shorter ^  hairy  wUhin. 
=  Foliage  con^icuously  glaucoiu. 

It.  Sullivfotil,  Gray.  Leaves  large,  smooth,  and  oval  or  ovate-oblong, 
sessile,  and  most  of  those  on  the  flowering  stems  connate  (the  uppermost 
forming  a  saucer-like  disk),  very  glaucous ;  flowers  pale  yellow,  very 
slightly  gibbous  below,  in  a  somewhat  loose  cluster;  filaments  nearly 
glabrous.    Ohio,  W.  and  S.;  also  cult.,  as  L.  flXva  and  L.  CanadI^nsib. 

Za.  glaiica.  Hill.  Leaves  oblong,  less  glaucous  than  the  last  and 
sometimes  puberulent  beneath,  the  1-4  upper  pairs  connate ;  flowers 
smaller  than  the  last  (.)'  or  less  long),  purplish  or  greenish,  in  a  small 
compact  cluster,  more  gibbous  below ;  filaments  hairy.    N.  Eng.  W. 

=  s=  Foliage  green  or  very  nearly  so,  hairy. 

Ii.  hiMkta,  Eaton.  Hairt  H.  Leaves  large  and  broad-oval,  dull  and 
veiny,  downy  and  somewhat  whitened  below,  about  2  of  the  upper 
pairs  connate ;  flowers  in  loose  whorls,  orange-yellow  and  clammy  pubes- 
cent ;  the  tube  slightly  gibbous.    Woods,  Me.,  W. 

•K  ^  Leaves  all  separate  and  short- stalked. 

L.  Periclymenum,  Linn.  (L.  Beloica.)  Leaves  ovate,  obtuse,  atten- 
uated at  the  base,  sometimes  do'wny,  glaucous  beneath ;  flowers  red  out- 
side and  buff  within,  riftgent,  disposed  in  terminal  heads.  Eu.  Some 
varieties  bloom  throughout  the  summer. 

L.  Japdnica,  Thunb.  (L.  coNPfjSA  ;  also  L.  brachtpoda,  L.  flexl'osa, 
and  L.  UalliXiya  of  gaidens.)  Japanese  U.  Long-trailing  or  climbing 
vine  with  variable  foliage ;  leaves  (sometimes  variegated)  generally  ovate 
and  blunt,  but  sometimes  acute,  thin  (but  nearly  evergreen  in  favorable 
localities),  and  more  or  less  hairy,  at  least  when  young,  never  glaucous ; 
slender  stems  hairy ;  flowers  long  (2'),  hairy,  white  or  reddish  outside, 
bding  to  yellow,  fragrant  at  nightfall.   Common ;  from  Japan  and  China. 

8.  DIERVILItA,  BUSH  HONEYSUCKLE,  WEIGELA.  (Named  for 
Dr.  Dierville,  who  took  the  common  species  from  Canada  to  France.) 

»  Corolla  pale  or  honey-yellow,  and  slender  funnel-form,  not  showy;  pod 

oblong. 

D.  tiilida,  Moench.  Common  N.  ;  P-4°  high,  with  oblong-ovate, 
taper-pointed  leaves  on  distinct  petioles,  mostly  3-flowered  peduncles, 
and  slender,  pointed  pods ;  flowers  all  summer.    Banks. 

O.  seflailii61ia,  Buckley.  Along  the  Alleghanies  S. ;  has  lance-ovate, 
sessile  leaves,  many -flowered  peduncles,  and  short-pointed  pods. 

•  «  Corolla  shotcy,  mostly  rose-colored^  funnel-form^  inth  an  abruptly 
narrowed  base ;  very  slender,  stalk-like  ovary  and  linear  pod.  Species 
much  confused^  but  the  following  are  the  sources  of  the  garden  Weigelab. 
From  Japan  and  China. 

D.  f/6rida,  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  Known  under  many  names,  as  Weig^la  and 
DiERviLLA  rosea,  D.  amAbilis,  W.  Alba,  W.  Isal^n^,  etc.  Calyx  teeth 
hmceolate;  corolla  rose-color;  seeds  wingless  and  triangular;  leaves 
ovate-lanceolate,  serrate ;  6^-8^.    Common  in  cult. 

D.  Japdnica,  DC.  (D.  hortknsis.)  Usually  lower;  calyx  teeth 
linear ;  corolla  rose-color,  the  tube  broadly  funnel-shaped ;  seeds  (as  in  the 
two  next)  winged ;  plant  more  or  less  hairy,  the  under  side  of  the  young 
leaves  especially  so ;  flowers  numerous,  nearly  or  qiiite  sessile. 

D.  grandWdra,  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  Larger,  5^-10^  or  sometimes  even  more, 
with  linear  calyx  teeth  ;  plant  glabrous  or  very  nearly  so,  the  leaves  much 
boger  thuui  in  the  last;  the  creamy  (becoming  rose)  flowers  on  com- 
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monly  distinct,  more  or  less  elongated  peduncles ;  corolla  tube  broadly 
funnel-shaped. 

D.  fforibtinda,  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  (D.  YERsf color  and  D.  multifi/ira). 
Calyx  teeth  linear ;  corolla  tube  narrowly  funnel-shaped ;  flowers  brown- 
ish or  at  first  greenish,  becoming  purplish ;  leaves  villous ;  ovary  and  calyx 
hairy. 

IVm.    EXTBIACKiE,  MADDER  FAl^nLY. 

Like  the  preceding  family,  but  with  stipules  between  the 
opposite  (or  sometimes  temately  whorled)  entire  leaves,  or 
else  (as  in  Galium)  the  leaves  whorled  without  stipules. 
Fruit  a  capsule  or  berry.  An  immense  family  in  the  tropics, 
and  here  represented  by  several  wild  and  a  few  commonly 
cultivated  species.  The  Cinchona  or  Peruvian  Bark  trees 
belong  here ;  also  Coffee,  of  which  the  best  known  species  is 
CoFFSA  Arabica,  a  shrub  or  small  tree,  sometimes  cult,  in 
conservatories,  with  smooth  and  glossy  oblong  leaves,  bearing 
fragrant  white  flowers  in  their  axils,  'followed  by  the  red 
berries,  containing  the  pair  of  seeds. 

•  LeaotM  qppotiU,  with  sHpuieM  ;  ovtUei  numennu  in  each  eeU. 

•I-  Low  herbt. 

1.  HOTTSTONIA.  CoroHa  salver-form  or  fkinnel-fonn,  the  4  lobea  TfllTate  in  the  bud. 
Stamens  4.  Style  1 :  stlinnftA  8.  Pod  short,  2-celled,  the  upper  part  rising  more  or 
less  free  fW>m  the  4-lobed  calyx,  opening  across  the  top,  and  ripening  rather  few 
(4-20  la  each  cell)  sancer-shaped  or  thimble-shaped  pitted  seeds.  Stipules  short  and 
entire,  sometimes  a  mere  margin  connecting  the  bases  of  the  opposite  leaves.  FlowerB 
more  or  less  dimorphous. 

9.  OLDENLANDIA.  Like  Houstonia,  but  corolla  mostly  wheel-shaped,  and  the  aeeda 
angolar  and  very  numeroas. 

••-  ••-  Shmbt  or  trtea. 

8.  PIKCKNETA.  Flowers  in  a  terminal  compound  cyme.  Galyx  with  ft  lobes,  4  of 
them  small  and  lanceolate,  the  fifth  often  transformed  into  a  large  bright  rose- 
colored  leaf.  Corolla  hairy,  with  a  slender  tube  and  5  oblong-linear  recurving  lobe*. 
Stamens  ft,  protruding.  Fruit  a  globular  2-celled  pod,  filled  with  very  many  thin- 
winged  seeds. 

4.  GARDENIA.  Flowers  solitary  at  the  end  of  the  branches  or  nearly  so,  laiige,  very 
fragrant.  Ca]3rx  with  ft  or  more  somewhat  leaf-like  lobes.  Corolla  ftinnel-shaped  or 
salver-shaped,  with  ft  or  more  spreading  lobes  convolute  in  the  bud,  and  as  many 
linear  anthers  sessile  in  its  throat.  Style  1 ;  stigma  of  2  thick  lobes.  Fruit  fleahy, 
surmounted  by  the  calyx  lobes,  ribbed  down  the  sides,  many-seeded. 

ft.  BOUVARDIA.  Flowers  in  dusters  at  the  end  of  the  branches.  Calyx  with  4  slender 
lobes.  Corolla  with  a  long  and  slender  or  somewhat  trumpet-shaped  tube,  and  4 
short,  spreading  lobes,  valvate  in  the  bud.  Anthers  4,  almost  sessile  In  the  throat. 
Style  1 ;  stigma  of  2  flat  lips.    Pod  small,  globular,  2-oelled.    Seeds  wing-margined. 

•  •  Leaves  opposite  or  in  8's  or  4'«,  with  ttipulea  ;  ovule  solitary  in  each  cell. 

•t-  Low  herbs  or  eretptrs,  with  narrow  funnel  form  or  salcerform  conMa,  its  lobes 

(valvate  in  the  bud)  and  the  stamens  4. 

6.  DIODIA.  Flowers  1-8,  sessile  in  the  axfls  of  the  narrow  leaves.  Stipules  sheathing, 
dry,  fringed  with  long  bristles.  Ovary  2-  (rarely  8-),  celled,  in  fruit  spUttlBg  into  8 
hard  and  dry  closed  nutlets.    Calyx  taoth  8-ft,  often  unequal. 
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• 

T.  8PEBMACOCE.  Flow«n  seadle,  In  urilkry  whorls  or  dnstors.  Fmlt  imall  and  dry, 
S-oeUed,  one  or  both  of  the  carpels  opening  (1  carpel,  In  lUUng,  usually  carrjrlog  tha 
partition  with  it,  leaving  the  other  open),    (^yx  teeth  4. 

8.  MITCHELLA.    Flowers  in  pairs  at  the  end  of  branches,  the  two  ovaries  united  into 

one,  which  in  ftiiit  forms  a  S-eyed  scarlet  berry.  Corolla  densely  white-bearded 
laside,  white  or  pnrphsh-tinged  outside.  S^Ie  1 ;  stigmas  4,  slender.  Seeds,  or 
iither  little  stones,  4  to  each  of  the  two  flowers.    Stipules  small,  not  fringed. 

••-  -t-  Shrubt  or  imaU  tree$  ;  lobe»  of  the  eoroUa  overlapping  in  the  bud, 

9.  CSPHALANTHUS.    Flowers  many  and  small,  crowded  in  a  dose,  round  head,  raised 

on  a  peduncle.  Calyx  4-toothed.  Corolla  tubular  with  4  very  short  lobes.  Stamens 
4.  Style  long  and  much  protruded,  tipped  with  a  capitate  stigma.  Fruit  small,  dry 
snd  hard,  inversely  p^rramidal,  at  length  splitting  into  2  or  4  closed,  1-seeded  por- 
tions.      •  »  •  Leaves  whorled,  without  tHpuiee  ;  ovulee  soUlory . 

10.  GALIUM.  Flowers  small  or  minute,  mosUy  in  clusters,  with  a  wheel-shaped,  4-parted 
(or  sometimes  8-parted)  ooroQa,  and  as  many  short  stamens.  Ovary  2-ceUed,  form- 
ing a  small  and  twin,  fleshy  or  berxy-Ilke,  or  else  dry  and  sometimes  bur-like, 
8-seeded  fruit.  Styles  S.  Calyx  above  the  ovary  obsolete.  Slender  herbs,  with 
square  stems,  their  an^ea  and  the  edges  of  the  leaves  often  rough  or  almost  prickly. 

1.  H0U8t6nIA.  (^Dr.  Wm,  Houston,  an  English  physician,  who 
botanized  on  the  coast  of  Mexico,  where  he  died  early.) 

•  Delicate  little  plants,  with  l-flowered  peduncle^,  flowering  from  early 
spring  to  summer;  corolla  salver-form  ;  pod  somewhat  2-lobed,  its  upper 
hoi f  free;  seeds  with  a  deep  Jiole  oecupiing  the  face. 

H.  oanillea,  Linn.  Common  H.  or  Bluets.  Moist  banks  and  grassy 
places ;  3'-5'  high,  smooth  and  slender,  erect,  with  oblong  or  spatulate 
leaves  only  3"  or  4"  long,  very  slender  pedancle,  and  light  blue,  purplish, 
or  almost  wtiite  and  yellowish-eyed  corolla,  its  tube  much  longer  than 
the  lobes.    ® 

H.  minima,  Beck.  Roughlsh,  l'-4'  high,  at  length  much  branched 
and  spreading ;  leaves  ovate,  spatulate,  or  the  upper  linear ;  earlier  pedun- 
cles slender,  the  rest  short,  and  tube  of  the  purplish  corolla  not  longer 
than  its  lobes  and  those  of  the  caXyx,    Dry  hills  from  Mo.,  S.  W.    ®  (D 

H.  rotundif 61ia,  Michz.  Prostrate  and  creeping  leafy  stems ;  pedun- 
cles shorter  than  the  roundish  leaves  and  recurved  in  fruit;  corolla 
white.    Sandy  soil  from  N.  Car.,  8.    3/*  * 

•  •  Erect  leafif'Stemmed,  6'-20'  high,  with  flowers  in  terminal  clusters  or 
cymesy  in  summer  ;  corolla  funnel- form  ;  seeds  rather  saucer-shaped.   % 

H.  pnrpflrea,  Linn.  Wooded  or  rocky  banks,  commoner  W. ;  smooth 
or  slightly  downy,  with  ovate  or  lanceolate  3-5-ribbed  leaves ;  paie-purple 
flowers,  and  upper  half  of  globular  pod  free  from  the  calyx.    Variable. 

Var.  oiUoUta,  Gray.  3'  high,  with  thick  small  stem  leaves,  and  oval 
or  oblong  ciliate  radical  leaves.    W. 

Var.  loiigil61ia,  Gray.  The  common  one  N. ;  slender  or  low,  with  1- 
ribbed  leaves,  those  of  the  stem  varying  from  lance-oblong  to  linear. 

H.  ansiuitif61ia,  Michx.  Stems  tufted  erect ;  narrow-linear  and  acute 
1-ribbed  leaves ;  crowded  short-pediceled  flowers  with  lobes  of  the  white 
corolla  densely  bearded  inside,  and  only  the  top  of  the  obovate  pod  rising 
above  the  calyx.    Dry  banks  from  lU.,  S.  and  W. 

2.  OIiDENIaANDIA.  {H.  B.  Oldenland  was  a  German  botanist  who 
died  at  the  Cai)e  of  Good  Hope.) 

O.  B68Cii,  Chapm.  3'  or  4'  high,  diffuse,  glabrous ;  leaves  Imear ; 
ibwers  few  or  solitary ;  calyx  teeth  broadly  subulate,  mostly  shorter  than 
the  capsule.    S.  Car.,  S.  and  W.     3/ 
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O.  glomerAta,  Michz.  Taller,  erect,  or  becoming  dlitkise,  somewhut 
pnbescent ;  leaves  ovate  or  obloDg ;  flowers  generally  in  doatera ;  calyx 
lobes  ovate  or  oblong  and  leafy,  longer  than  the  caprale.  N.  T.,  8.  and 
W.    ® 

3.  PINCKNinrA,  GEORGIA  BARK  or  FEVER  TREE.  (Named 
for  Cha8.  C.  Pinckney.) 

P.  ptibans,  Micbx.  The  only  species  ;  a  rather  downy  small  tree  or 
shrub,  in  wet  pine  barrens,  8.  Car.  to  Ga.,  with  large  oval  leaves,  slender 
stipules,  and  purplish  flowers  of  little  beauty,  but  the  great  calyx  leaf 
commonly  produced  is  striking. 

4.  GARDBNIA,  CAPE  JESSAMINE.     (Named  for  Dr.  Garden  of 

5.  Car.,  who  corresponded  with  LinnsBUs.) 

6,  ja9mino)de9,  Ellis.  (G.  fl6bida).  A  house  plant  from  China  and 
Japan ;  2^-4^  high ;  leaves  smooth  and  bright-green,  oblong  acute  at  both 
ends;  large  and  showy,  very  fragrant  flowers ;  the  white  corolla  6-0-lobed« 
or  full  double ;  berry  large,  oblong,  orange-colored,  5-d-angled  and  taper- 
ing at  the  base. 

5.  BOnVARDIA.  J^Dr,  CKas.  Bouvard,  director  of  the  Paris  Garden 
of  Plants  over  a  century  ago.)  Favorite  conservatory  plants  of  several 
species,  the  following  from  Mexico,  best  known : 

B,  MphyNa,  Salisb.  Shrubby  or  half-shrubby,  blossoming  through  the 
winter,  and  in  grounds  in  summer;  with  leaves  ovate  or  oblong-ovate, 
smoothish,  in  d's  or  the  upper  in  pairs ;  corolla  scarlet,  minutely  downy 
outside,  nearly  1'  long. 

B.  Mdntha,  Benth.  Winter-blooming,  has  more  downy  leaves  and 
smooth,  deep-scarlet  corolla. 

6.  DIODIA,  BUTTON  WEED.  (Greek :  a  thorouffhfart,  being  humble 
weeds,  often  growing  by  the  wayside.)    Flowers  white  or  whitish. 

D.  ytrginiiUia,  Linn.  Stems  spreading,  1^-2°  long ;  leaves  broadly 
lanceolate,  sessile ;  corolla  salver-shaped,  i'  long ;  style  2-parted ;  fmit 
oblong,  crowned  with  2  calyx  teeth.     N.  J.,  8.     11 

D.  tftrea,  Walt.  Sandy  fields  from  N.  J.  and  111.,  8.;  with  slender 
stems  3'-9'  long ;  linear  and  rigid  leaves ;  small  corolla  rather  shorter 
than  the  long  bristles  of  the  stipules,  undivided  style,  and  obovate  little 
fruit  crowned  with  the  4  short  calyx  teeth.    0 

7.  SPERMACOCB.  (Greek,  referring  to  the  pointed  eatpeU,)  Sev- 
eral species  far  S. 

8.  gUbra,  Micbx.  Glabrous  ;  stems  spreading  a  foot  or  two ;  leaves 
oblong-lanceolate ;  heads  of  small  whitish  flowers  many-flowei«d  and 

axillary.     Ohio,  iS.  and  W.     "U 

8.  MITCHELLA,  PARTRIDGE  BERRY,  SQUAWBERRT.   (Named 

for  Dr.  J.  Mitchell^  an  early  botanist  of  Va.)     % 

M.  ripens,  Linn.  A  little  herb,  creeping  over  the  ground,  with  the 
small,  evergreen  leaves  round-ovate,  very  smooth  and  glossy,  bright 
green,  sometimes  with  whitish  lines,  short-petioled ;  flowers  pretty  and 
sweet<cented ;  fruit  scarlet,  remaining  over  winter,  edible.  Woods,  HT. 
andS. 
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9.  CBPHALAIITHIXS,  BUTTONBUSH.  (Greek:  head  and Jhwer.) 
flowers  summer  and  autumn.    (Lessons,  Fig.  205.) 

C.  oodclentidia,  Linn.  A  tall  shrub,  common  along  the  borders  of 
ponds  and  streams,  with  lance-oblong  or  ovate-pointed  leaves  on  peti- 
oles, either  in  pairs  or  8*s,  and  with  short  stipules  between  them ;  the 
head  of  white  flowers  about  1'  in  diameter. 

10.  GAZilUM,  BEDSTRAW,  CLEAVERS  or  CLIVERS.  (Greek: 
mUkj  which  some  species  in  Eu.  were  used  to  curdle.)  There  are 
other  species  in  our  region,  some  introduced  from  Eu.     (Lessons, 

^'  ^^'^  •  FruU  dry  when  ripe,  amaU, 

4-  Fruit  emaoth  ;  leaves  with  etrong  midrib  hut  no  side  ribs  or  nerves,  in 
4's,  6*<,  or  6*«;  flowers  white,  loosely  clustered  at  the  end  of  spreading 
\minches,     % 

Q.  asprtfUom,  Michx.  Low  thickets ;  8^-6^  high ;  the  backwardly 
prickly-roughened  angles  of  the  stem  and  edges  and  midrib  of  the  lance- 
oblong  pointed  leaves  adhering  to  contiguous  plants ;  leaves  in  whorls  of 
t  on  £be  stem  and  of  4  or  5  on  the  branchlets ;  flowers  numerous. 

Q.  tiifidiim,  Linn.  Swamps  and  low  grounds ;  6'-2^  high ;  roughish 
or  sometimes  nearly  smooth ;  leaves  varying  from  linear  to  oblong,  4-6 
in  the  whorls ;  flowers  rather  few,  their  parts  often  3. 

«*-  4-  FruU  emooih  or  slightly  brisUy;  leaves  ^nerved;  flowers  white  in  a 

narrow  and  long  terminal  panicle,     21 

Q.  bore^e,  Linn.  1^-2^  high ;  smooth,  erect,  with  lance-linear  leaves 
in  4's.    Rocky  banks  of  streams  N. 

<•-  i>  1-  Fruit  a  little  5iir,  being  covered  with  hooked  prirkfes. 
**  Leaves  mostly  6  or  ^  in  a  whorl,  with  midrib  and  no  side  nerves: 
flowers  whitish  or  greenish ;  stems  reclining  or  prostrate,  bristly-rough 
backwards  on  the  angles, 

Q.  Apaxine,  Linn.  Clbatbks  or  Goosb  Gkass.  •  Leaves  in  8*s, 
lanceolate,  rough-edged,  l'-2'  long ;  peduncles  axillary,  1-2-flowered ; 
fruit  large.    Low  grounds.    ® 

Q.  trtfl6nim,  Michx.  Leaves  mostly  in  6*s,  lance-oblong,  bristle- 
pofaited ;  peduncles  terminating  the  branches,  S-flowered.  Sweet-scented 
in  drying.     Woodlands,  especially  N.     21 

**  •»-»  Leaves  all  in  fours,  more  or  less  S-nerved;  flowers  not  white;  stems 
ascending,  about  1°  high,  rather  simple,  not  prickly-roughened,     y, 

Q.  pDtemn,  Ait  Leaves  oval,  dotted,  downy,  1'  long ;  flowers  brown- 
purple  or  cream-colored,  all  pediceled,  the  peduncle  2--3-times  forked. 
Commonest  S ,  in  dry  thickets.    Var.  pnnctioaldsam  is  a  smooth  form  S. 

G.  drcsBsaxis,  Michx.  Wild  Liquoricb,  the  root  being  sweetish ; 
leaves  oval  or  oblong,  obtuse,  ciliate ;  peduncles  once  forked,  their  long 
branches  bearing  ahort-pediceled  dull  or  brownish  flowers  along  the  sides, 
the  fruit  reflezed.    Common. 

G.  lanoaolitom,  Torr.  Like  the  preceding,  but  with  lanceolate  or 
lance-ovate  tapering  leaves,  2'  long.    N. 

•  •  FruU  a  black  berry;  the  parts  of  the  white  flower  only  4.     Only  in 

Southern  States,  in  dry,  sandy  soil.    21 

G.  hlspldiiliim,  Michx.  Stems  spreading  1^-2^  long;  leaves  in  4's, 
V  or  less  in  length,  lance-ovate  ;  peduncle  1-3-flowered ;  berry  roughish. 

G.  iiiiill6iiim,  Bftichx.  Smooth,  slender,  1^  high;  leaves  linear; 
flofran  mostly  solitary. 
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ILL    VALEEIAKACEiE,  VALERIAN  FAMILY. 

Herbs,  with  opposite  leaves,  no  stipules,  calyx  coherent  with 
the  ovary,  which  has  only  one  fertile,  one-ovuled  cell  but  two 
abortive  or  empty  ones,  and  stamens  always  fewer  than  the 
lobes  of  the  tubular  or  funnel-form  corolla  (1-3,  distinct),  and 
inserted  on  its  tube.  Style  slender ;  stigmas  1-3.  Fruit  small 
and  dry,  indehiscent;  the  single  hanging  seed  with  a  large 
embryo  and  no  albumen.     Flowers  small,  in  clusters  or  cymes. 

•  Lobts  of  the  calyx  many  and  iUnder,  bui  hardly  teen  when  in  ftotoer,  being  rolled 
up  inufards  around  the  b€ue  of  the  corolla  ;  in  fruU  they  unroU  and  appear  aa 
long  plumose  brittlee,  retembling  a  pappus ,  like  thistle-down, 

1.  VALERIANA.  CoroUa  with  narrow  or  fimnel-form  tube  nsnaHj  gibbons  at  the  base 
on  one  side,  but  not  sparred,  Its  6  spreading  lct])es  almost  equal.  Stamens  8.  Akene 
1-ceIled,  the  minute  empty  cells  early  disappearing.    Soot  strong-soented. 

•  •  Lobes  of  the  calyx  of  a  few  short  teeth  or  mostly  hardly  any, 

S.  VALEBIANELLA.  Corolla  Ainnel-form,  with  6  equal  or  rather  unequal  spreading 
lobes.  Stamens  mostly  8.  Akene>Uke  fruit  with  one  fertile  and  two  empty  cells,  or 
the  latter  confluent  into  one. 

1.  VALERIANA,  VALEHIAN.  (Name  obscure.)  Flowers  early 
summer,  often  dicBcious,  white  or  purplish,    y, 

•  Moot  fibrous  or  rhizomatous;  leaves  rcUher  thin, 

1-  Garden  species  from  Eu.^  producing  the  medicinal  Valerian-root. 

¥,  officinit/fs,  Linn.  The  commonest  in  gardens ;  2^-3^  high,  a  little 
downy f  with  leaves  of  11  to  21  lanceolate  or  oblong  cut-toothed  leaflets, 
and  rootstocka  not  running. 

¥.  Phd,  Linn.  Smooth,  with  root  leaves  simple,  stem  leaves  of  6-7 
entire  leaflets  or  lobes,  and  rootstock  horizontal. 

-*-  ■*-  Wild  species  N".  and  chiefly  W, ;  all  rather  rare  or  local. 

V.  paucifl6ra,  Michx.  l°-2°  high,  smooth,  with  thin  ovate  and 
heart-shaped  toothed  root  leaves,  stem  leaves  of  3-7  ovate  leaflets ;  flowers 
rather  few  in  the  crowded  panicled  cyme ;  corolla  long  and  slender. 
Woodlands,  Penn.  to  HI.  and  S.  W. 

V.  Bylv&tica,  Banks.  Root  leaves  mostly  ovate  or  oblong  and  entire, 
stem  leaves  with  5-11  lance-oblong  or  ovate  almost  entire  leaflets  ;  corolla 
funnel-form.    Cedar  swamps  N. 

•  «  Boot  a  spindle-shaped  tuber ;  leaves  thickish,  more  simple. 

V.  ^dulis,  Nutt.  l°-4°  high,  the  large  root  eaten  by  the  Indians  W.; 
leaves  mostly  from  the  root  and  minutely  woolly  on  the  edges,  those  of 
the  root  lanceolate  or  spatulate,  of  the  stem  cut  into  3-^7  long  and  narrow 
divisions.     Alluvial  ground  from  O.  W. 

2.  YAXJORIANELLA  (or  fIiDIA),  CORN  SALAD,  LAMB'S  LET- 
TUCE. (Diminutive  of  Valeriana,)  Our  species  are  all  very  much 
alike  in  appearance,  smooth,  with  forking  stems  6'-20'  high ;  tewlery 
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oblong  leaTes  either  entire  or  cut-lobed  towards  the  base,  and  small 
floweTs  in  closters  or  close  cymes,  with  leafy  bracts,  and  a  short  white 
or  whitish  corolla,  in  early  summer.     0  ® 

¥.  otitdria.  Poll.  Corn  Salad.  Corolla  bluish ;  fruit  broader  than 
long,  and  a  thick  corky  mass  at  the  back  of  the  fertile  cell.  Eu.;  cult, 
and  sparingly  naturalized. 

V.  chenopodif6Ua,  DC.  Corolla  whitish ;  fruit  ovate-triangular, 
mostly  smooth,  shaped  like  a  grain  of  buckwheat  when  dry,  the  confluent 
empty  cells  occupying  one  angle,  and  much  smaller  than  the  broad  and 
flat  seed,     N.  Y.,  W.  and  S: 

V.  radiita,  Dufr.  Corolla  whitish ;  fruit  mostly  downy  and  some- 
what 4-angled,  the  parallel,  narrow,  empty  cells  contiguous,  but  with  a 
broad,  shajOiow  groove  between  them.    Penn.  and  Mich.  S. 


IX    DIPSACEJl,  TEASEL  FAMILY. 

Differs  from  the  preceding  family  by  having  the  flowers 
strictly  in  heads,  surrounded  by  an  involucre,  as  in  the  next 
family,  —  from  which  it  differs  in  the  separate  stamens,  hang- 
ing seed,  etc.    All  are  natives  of  the  Old  World. 

t  niPSACTTS.  CoftrM  and  stout  herbs,  with  stems  and  midrib  of  leaves  ollen  prickly, 
and  the  heads  with  rigid  prickly-pointed  bracts  or  chaff  under  each  fluwer,  under  the 
whole  a  conspicuous  leafy  Involucre.  Each  flower  has  an  involucel  in  the  form  of  a 
little  calyx-like  body  Inclosing  the  ovary  and  akene.  Calyx  continued  beyond  the 
ovary  into  a  mere  truncate,  short  cup-like,  border.  Corolla  slender,  with  4  short 
lobes,    stamens  4.    Style  slender. 

t.  BCABI03A.  Less  coarse,  not  prickly ;  the  short  heads  surrounded  by  a  softer  green 
involucre ;  a  short  scale  or  soft  bristle  for  a  bract  under  each  flower.  Corolla  flinnel- 
form,  4-^5-cleft,  oblique  or  irregular ;  the  outer  ones  often  enUrged.  Stamens  4. 
Style  slender.    Involucel  Indostng  the  ovary  and  the  calyx  various. 

1.  Dn^BACUB,  TEASEL.     (Greek :  to  thirst;  the  united  bases  of  the 
leaves  in  some  species  catch  rain  water.)    Flowers  summer. 

D.  syhMris^  Mill.  Stem  4°-6°  high,  prickly,  with  lance- oblong  leaves, 
the  upper  ones  united  round  the  stem ;  heads  large,  oblong  ;  corollas  pur- 
plish or  lilac ;  slender-pointed,  straight  chaff  under  each  flower,  (g) 
Along  roads. 

D.  Fullbnum,  Linn.  Fuller's  T.  Less  prickly  than  the  other,  with 
involucre  hardly  longer  than  the  flowers,  the  awn-like  tips  of  the  rigid 
chaff  hooked  at  the  end,  which  makes  the  teasel  useful  for  carding 
woollen  cloth  ;  cultivated  in  central  N.  Y.  for  this  purpose,  sometimes 
escaping  into  waste  places  and  roadsides.    ® 

2.  SCABIOBA,  SCABIOUS.     (Latin  name.)     Flowers  summer.     One 
European  species  is  commonly  cultivated  for  ornament,  — 

S.  atropurpOrea,  Linn.  Sweet  S.  Or  when  with  dark  purple  or  crimson 
flowers,  called  MouRNiiro  Bride  ;  the  flowers  are  sometimes  rose-colored 
or  even  white  ;  plant  l°-2°  high,  with  obovate  or  spatulate  and  toothed 
root  leaves,  phinately-parted  stem  leaves,  the  cup  or  involucel  inclosing 
&e  ovary  8-grooved,  calyx  proper  with  6  long  bristles  surmounting  the 
tkeat ;  outer  corollas  exUari^*    (S) 
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Herbs,  or  a  very  few  shrabs,  known  at  onoe  by  the  ''oom- 
ponnd  flower,"  as  it  was  termed  by  the  older  botanists,  this 
consisting  of  several  or  many  flowers  in  a  head,  surrounded 
by  a  set  of  bracts  (formerly  likened  to  a  calyx)  forming  an 
involucrey  the  stamens  as  many  as  the  lobes  of  the  corolla 
(almost  always  5)  and  inserted  on  its  tube,  their  anthen 
$yngenesiau8,  i.e.  united  in  a  ring  or  tube  through  which  the 
style  passes.  (Lessons,  Figs.  290,  291.)  Calyx  with  its  tube 
incorporated  with  the  surface  of  the  ovary,  its  limb  or  border 
(named  the  pappus)  consisting  of  bristles,  either  rigid  or 
downy,  or  of  teeth,  awns,  scales,  etc.,  or  of  a  cup  or  crown^  or 
often  none  at  alL  (Lessons,  Figs.  379-^384.)  Corollas  either 
tubular  or  funnel-form  and  lobed,  or  strap-shaped  (ligtdcUe)^ 
or  sometimes  both  sorts  in  the  same  head,  when  the  outermost 
or  marginal  row  has  the  strap-shaped  corollas,  forming  rays 
(which  answered  to  the  corolla  of  the  supposed  compound 
flower),  the  separate  flowers  therefore  called  rayflovoers;  those 
of  the  rest  of  the  head,  or  dis^  called  disk  flowers.  The 
dilated  end  of  the  stalk  or  branch  upon  which  the  flowers  are 
borne  is  called  the  rec^i>tacle.  The  bracts,  if  there  are  any, 
on  the  receptacle  (one  behind  each  flower)  are  called  the  chaff 
of  the  receptacle.  The  bracts  or  leaves  of  the  involucre  out- 
side the  flowers  are  commonly  called  sccUes,  Style  2-cleft  at 
the  apex.  Ovary  1-celled,  containing  a  single  ovule,  erect  from 
its  base,  in  fruit  becoming  an  akene.  Seed  tilled  by  the  embryo 
alone.  (For  the  flowers,  and  the  particular  terms  used  in 
describing  them,  see  Lessons,  pp.  93, 94,  Figs.  266-269 ;  for  the 
fruit,  see  p,  121,  Figs.  379-384) 

The  largest  family  of  Flowering  Plants,  generally  too  diffi- 
cult for  the  beginner ;  but  most  of  the  common  kinds,  both 
wild  and  cultivated,  are  here  briefly  sketched.  For  fuller 
details  as  to  the  wild  ones,  with  all  the  species,  the  student 
will  consalt  the  Manual,  and  Chapman's  Southern  Flora.  The 
following  synopsis  is  arranged  to  aid  the  beginner,  but  the 
genera  are  numbered  in  systematic  sequence. 

Series  I.  Head  with  only  the  outermost  flowers  strap- 
shaped,  and  these  never  perfect  Le.  they  are  either  pistillate 
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ot  neutral,  always  without  stamens ;  or  with  strap-shaped 
corollas  entirely  wanting.  Plants  destitute  of  milky  or  colored 
juice.     (Series  IL,  p.  228.) 

A.  Xo  strap-shaped  corottas  or  true  rays ;  i.e.  the  head  discoid.    (B,  p.  224.) 

•  Branches  of  the  style  fiUform-suhulate  and  rough  all  over  with  minute  bristles  ; 

receptacle  not  chaffu  i  fiowers  not  yellow  \*  •  and  *  •  •  this  \yj^v). 

1.  VEUNONIA.  Heads  coryiiibcd,  avUU  an  Involucre  of  many  imbricated  scales,  and  15  to 
80  or  more  rose-purple  flowers.  Lobes  of  the  corolla  slender.  Akenes  cylindrical, 
heveral-ribbed  ;  pappus  of  copious  hair-like  bristles,  surrounded  at  base  by  an  outer 
Bet  of  very  »hort  and  fine  scales  or  scale-like  bristles.     Leaves  alternate. 

•  »  Branches  of  the  style  long  and  slender  or  mostly  rather  club-shaped,  obtuse^ 

usually  wry  minutely  puberulenl  under  a  lens,  the  stigmatlc  surface  below  the 
middle  ;  receptacle  not  chaffy ;  fioictrs  not  yellow. 

-»-  Pappus  0 ;  leaves  opposite. 

5.  PIQUERI  A.    Ileada  rtrj  small,  of  3-5  whitish  Howers,  and  lnvolucr«  of  4  ur  5  imbri< 

eated  scales.    Akene  4-5-aneled. 

■4-  +-  Pappus  stiff t  mostly  scale  like;  leaves  whorled  or  opposite, 

8.  SCLEROLEPIS.  Heads  raany-flowered,  flesh-colored,  the  .scales  of  the  involucre 
equal.  Corolla  5-toothed.  Akenes  5-angled.  Pappus  a  single  row  of  5  hard,  oval, 
obtuse  Hsales.    Leaves  whorled. 

4.  AGEUATUM.  Heads  small  and  few-flowered,  blue  (In  ours;  in  others  rose-colored), 
with  a  cup-6hai>ed  involucre  of  imbricated  narrow  bracts ;  receptacle  flattish ;  the 
pappus  ot  a  few  chaffy  scales,  mostly  tapering  into  a  slender  stiif  rough  bristle 
Leaves  opposite. 

"•-■«-  -K  Pappus  of  slender  bristles ;  leaves  various. 

**  Stem  twining;  involucral  scales  4. 

6.  MIKAMA.    Heads  of  4  flesh-colored  flowers.    Corolla  5-toothed.    Akenes  5-angled; 

pappus  a  row  of  hair-like,  naked  (barely  rouffliNh)  bristles.     Leaves  opposite. 

♦+  ♦«•  Stem  erect ;  involucral  scales  more  than  4. 

8.  EUPATORIITM.  Hcails  of  3  or  more  flowers,  and  an  involucre  of  several  or  many  scales. 
Corolla  5-tootbcd.  IJeceptacle  flat  or  merely  convex.  Akenes  5-antrl«Hl ;  pappus  a  row 
of  hair-Uke  naked  (rarely  rough)  bristles.     Leaves  alternate,  opposite,  or  whorlwl. 

T.  KUHNIA.  Hciids  small,  of  lO-'iSdull  cream-cohired  flowers,  surrounded  by  a  fewlonceo- 
late  settles  of  the  Involucre.  Corolla  slender,  barely  r>-toothed.  Akenes  cylindrical, 
many -striate ;  pappus  a  row  of  white  plumose  bristles,     leaves  mostly  alternate. 

8.  LI.VTIIIS.  Heads  of  several  or  many  rose-purple  flowers,  surrounded  by  a  more  or 
Ies.s  imbricated  Involucre.  Lobes  of  the  corolla  rather  lonff.  Akenes  slender,  about 
H>-rJbbed  ;  pappus  of  many  long  and  slender  bristles,  which  are  plumose  or  else 
beset  with  a  short  beard  or  roughness  for  their  whole  length.  Heads  spicate  or 
racemose.     Leaves  olternale,  entire,  often  resi nous-dot te<I. 

•  •  •  Branches  of  the  style  mostly  short,  often  united,  trith  obtuse  or  tmncale  fips^ 

wiked  or  sometimes  hairy  appendaged  (or  even  with  a  minute  hairy  tip),  the 
stiff matic  surface  either  extending  to  the  tip  or  to  an  appendage;  reoeptacU 
either  naked  or  chaffy ;  flowers  of  many  colors. 

«-  Thistles  or  Thistle-like^  the  heads  with  very  manyfloicers,  all  alike  and  moslJy  perfect. 
Branches  of  the  style  short  or  united,  even  to  the  tip.  Scales  of  the  involucre 
manprankedt  these  or  the  leaves  commonly  tipped  with  prickly  or  bristly  points. 

•**  Pappus  of  many  long  plumed  bristles ;  receptacle  with  bristles  between  thefiowtrs, 

(€5)  CNICITS.  Scales  of  the  Involucre  not  fleshy-thlekened.  prlckly-tlpped  or  else  merely 
pointed.    Akenes  flatttsh,  not  ribbed.    Filaments  of  the  stamens  aeparatsu 
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66.  GTKARA.  Scalee  of  the  involaere  of  the  great  heads  thickened  and  fleehf  towards  the 
hase,  commonly  notched  at  the  end,  with  or  without  a  prickle.  Akenes  sUg-htljr 
rihbed.    Otherwise  much  as  In  the  bst. 

<M-  ♦♦  Pappua  of  naked,  rough,  or  ahort-barbed  brisUes,  or  none. 

• 

64.  ARCTIUM.  Scales  of  the  globuUu-  inyolucre  abruptly  tipped  with  a  spreading,  slender, 
awl-shaped  appendage,  mostly  hooked  at  its  point.  Receptacle  hrtstly.  Akenes 
flattened,  wrinkled;  pappus  of  many  short  and  rough  hrtstlea,  their  bases  not 
united,  deciduous.    Leaves  and  stalks  not  prickly. 

68.  CARTHAMUS.  Outer  scales  of  the  involucre  leaf-like  and  spreading,  middle  ones  with 
ovate  appendage  ftinged  with  spiny  teeth  or  little  spines,  innermost  entire  and 
sharp-pointed.  Receptacle  beset  with  Hnear  chaff.  Akenes  very  smooth,  4-ribbed  ; 
pappus  none.    Leaves  with  rigid  or  short  spiny  teeth. 

(67)  CENTAUREA  ;  see  -k  -i- 

•I-  4-  ThUUt-Hktt  with  many-ranked  imbricated  acalea  to  the  iiivohtere,  many  Jtatpert^ 
and  the  two  branches  of  the  style  united  into  one  body  almott  or  quite  to  the  t^, 
atin-t-  ;  but  the  outer  Jlowera  of  the  head  different  from  the  rest  and  steriie 
excqgt  in  a  few  kinds  of  Centaurea.    Receptacle  beset  with  brisUes. 

65.  CNICUS.  Outer  flowers  smaller  than  the  rest,  slender-tubuhur,  sterile.  Scales  of  the 
involucre  tipped  with  a  long,  spine-like  appendage  which  is  spiny-fringed  down  the 
sides.  Akenes  short-cylindrical,  many-ribbed,  and  grooved,  crowned  with  10  short 
and  homy  teeth,  within  which  is  a  pappus  of  10  long  and  rigid  and  10  short  naked 
bristles.    Leaves  prickly-toothed. 

6T.  CENTAUREA.  Outer  flowers  sterile  and  with  corolla  larger  than  the  rest,  often  fhn- 
nel-shaped  and  with  long,  sometimes  irregular  lobes,  forming  a  kind  of  IklM  ray ; 
but  these  are  wanting  in  a  tevf  species.    Involucre  various,  but  the  scales  commonly 

I  with  fringed,  sometimes  with  spiny  tips.    Akenes  flat  or  flattish ;  pappus  of  several 

I  or  many  bristles  or  narrow  scales,  or  none. 

^  -I-  ••-  -t-  Bur-like  or  achenium-like  in  the  fruit,  which  is  a  completely  closed  invoinere 

containing  only  one  or,  ttco  flowers,  consisting  of  a  pistil  only,  with  barely  a 
rudiment  of  corolla;  therefore  very  different  firom  most  plants  of  the  family  ; 
but  the  staminaie  flowers  are  several  and  in  a  flat  or  top-shaped  involucre. 
Heads  iher^ore  monadous,  or  rarely  diacious ;  no  pappus.  Coarse  emd 
homely  weeds. 

82.  AMBROSIA.    Heads  of  stamlnate  flowers  in  racemes  or  spikes  terminating  the  stems 

or  branches,  their  involucre  of  several  scales  united  in  a  flattish  or  top-shaped  cap  ; 

I  fertile  flowers  clustered  below  the  stamlnate,  only  one  Inclosed  in  each  amaU  ache- 

nium-IIko  involucre,  which  is  naked,  or  with  a  few  tubercles  or  strong  points  near 
the  top  in  a  single  row. 
'  68.  XANTIIIUM.    Heads  of  stamlnate  flowers  in  short  racemes  or  spikes,  their  Inyolocre 

>of  several  scales  In  one  row ;  fertile  flowers  below  them,  dustered  In  the  aidls,  two 
together  in  a  2-ceIled  hooked  prickly  bur. 

■•-■•-■•-••-  Plants  not  thistle4ike  spiny,  nor  bur-like  in  their  fHdts,  heads,  or  herbage. 

<M-  7\po  kinds  of  flowers  in  the  same  head^  the  outer  ones  wUhpiaHls  oniy. 

I  —  Pappus  none,  or  a  minute  border  or  cup. 

I  No  chaff  among  the  flowers;  scales  of  the  involucre  dry,  often  with  searious  margin*, 
imbricated.    Bitter-aromatic  or  rather  acrid  plants, 

68.  TANACETUM.  Heads  of  many  yellow  flowers ;  the  marginal  ones  with  pistil  only 
and  a  ^-^toothcd  corolla.  Akenes  angled  or  ribbed,  with  a  flat  top,  crowned  with  a 
cup-like,  toothed  or  lobed  pappus.  Very  strong-scented  herbs,  with  heads  in  a  corymb. 

M.  ARTEMISIA.  Heads  small,  of  few  or  many  yellow  or  dull  purplish  flowers,  some  of 
the  Duu^nal  ones  fiistjllate  and  fertile,  the  others  perfect,  but  sometimes  not  m«tar> 
ing  Uie  ovary.  Akenes  obovste  or  club-shaped,  small  at  the  top,  destttnte  of  pappnSb 
Bitter-aromatic  and  strong-scented  plants,  with  heads  In  panicles. 

(92)  CHRT8ANTHLMUM.    One  apecies,  of  oM  yards,  is  discoid  (p.  226). 
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II  C^/|f  reeepiade  ;  icaUi  of  the  imtolHcre  dry  and  very  stift  in  many  aeriet,  qftem 

colored. 

<8.  XEUANTHEMUM.  HMds  hrge  and  solltaiy,  long-pedi]Bd>1.  Involuere  CftrnpAou- 
late  or  eylindiioal,  the  scales  sprMdlng^,  the  outer  onei«  sho  -ter.  Akene  sleDdM*, 
with  A  minute  orown.    Hoary. 

4  ( I  Ck^^ffif  reeepiaeie  ;  9oaUe  cftht  involucre  greent/kw^  and  rounded. 

81.  IV  A.  Heads  small  and  few-several-flowered,  the  outer  1-t  pistilbite  and  fertile,  with 
a  Hmall  tubular  oorolla  or  0,  the  others  stamlnate  with  a  ftinnel-furm,  5-toothed  corolla.. 
Anthers  nearly  separate.    Akenes  ovoid  or  lentienlar.    Pappus  0. 

->  -*  Pappfta  none  ai  all  to  the  outer  pistillate  and  fertile  flower 8,  but  of  some  slender 
bristles  in  the  centred  and  perfect,  yet  seldom  firuit-bearing  flowers ;  scales  of 
the  involucre  woolly. 

to.  FI L  AGO.  Heads  small,  crowded  Id  close  dusters,  of  many  inoonspleuous  flowers,  each 
fertile  pistUlate  flower  in  the  axil  of  a  thin  and  dry  chafly  scale,  and  with  a  very 
slender,  thread-Hke  corolla ;  the  central  flowers  with  a  more  expanded  4-{^toothed 
eoroUa.    Low  herbs,  clothed  with  cottony  wool ;  leaves  entire. 

—  —  —  J^appus  of  all  the  flowers  composed  of  bristles  {but  caducous  in  Orindelia) ;  fio 

chat^  among  the  flowers. 

I  Cottony-whiie  herbs. 

SI.  ONAPHALIUItf.  Snsall  heads  (often  dustered)  of  many  whitish  flowers,  surrounded 
by  an  involucre  of  many  ranks  of  dry  and  white  or  otherwise  colored  (not  ffreen) 
scarious  and  persistent  scales  woolly  at  base ;  the  flowers  all  fertile,  the  outer  ones 
with  pistil  and  very  slender  oorolla,  the  central  ones  perfect  and  with  more  expanded 
5-tootbed  eoroUa.    Pappus  a  row  of  very  slender  and  roug'hish  bri.stles. 

(12)  ANTENNARIA.  Like  Onaphallum,  but  the  phints  dioecious.  Stamlnate  flowers  with 
a  simple  stj'le,  but  the  ovary  sterile;  and  their  pappus  of  stouter  bristles  which  are 
thickened  at  the  summit,  and  there  more  or  less  barbed  or  plumed ;  pappus  of  fex^ 
tile  flowers  united  and  fUlin^  together. 

SS.  ANAPHALIS.  Heads  dlcecious  or  nearly  so.  Pappus  not  thickened  or  united.  Fer- 
tile heads  usually  bearing  a  few  perfect  but  sterile  flowers  in  the  center.    Otherwiaa 

like  Antennarla.  . .  .^  ^ 

1 1  Ifot  cottony. 

(9\  ORINDELIA,  which  is  sometimes  rayless,  may  be  sought  here  (p.  226). 

S5.  HELICHRY8UM.    Meads  rather  buige,  terminating  the  branches  singly,  the  pistiltete 

flowers  few  and  often  In  a  single  marginal  row.    Involucre  dry  and  chaff-like,  not 

cottony,  the  scales  stiff  and  spreading,  often  colored. 
19.  PLITCHEA.    Heads  many-flowered,  the  central  flowers  perfect  but  sterile,  these  few, 

with  a  5^eft  oorolla ;  all  other  flowers  pistUlate  and  fertile,  with  a  thread-shaped  trnn 

cate  oorolla.    Involucre  imbricated.    A  nchers  with  tails.    Akenes  grooved.    Pappus 

in  a  single  row.    Strong-seen  ted  herbs,  near  the  coast 
61.  ERECHTITE8.    Heads  of  many  whitish  flowers,  with  a  cylindrfcal  involucre  of  many 

narrow  and  naked  scales  in  a  single  row ;  outer  flowers  with  very  slender  corolla : 

inner  with  more  open  tubular  corolla.    Akenes  narrow ;  pappus  of  copious,  very  flne 

and  soft,  naked,  white  hairs.    Bank  coarse  herb. 
(17)  ERIOERON.    One  spedes  has  such  short  and  inconspicuous  rays  that  It  may  bo 

looked  for  here  (p.  tU). 

•M>  -M-  Only  one  kind  of  flowers  in  the  head. 

—  Scales  of  the  involucre  dry  and  papery  or  scarious,  often  colored  (i.e.,  not  green)^ 

not  withering,  in  many  ranks ;  many  flowers  in  the  head. 

I  Plant  dioBeious :  head  containing  only  stamlnate  or  pistillate  flowers. 

9i.  ANTENNA RIA.  Ptotflbte  flowers  with  very  slender  corollas  and  a  pappus  of  long  and 
very  flne,  hair-like,  naked  bristles;  the  stamlnate  (with  a  simple  imperfect  style), 
with  the  pappus  of  thicker  bristles  enlaiiging  and  somewhat  plumed  or  barbed  at.thell 
summit.  .Leaves  and  stems  cottony. 

(23)  ANA  PH  A  LIS.    ftee  above. 
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18.  BA.CCHARI9.  Corolla  of  the  pistiHate  flowers  rery  slender  and  tbread-like ;  of  Um 
staminate  flowers,  larger  and  5-lobed.  Anthers  tailless.  Akenes  ribbed.  Pappaa 
in  the  fertile  flower  long  and  abundant;  In  the  ataminate^  seaaty  and  tortaoua. 
Smooth  or  glutinous  herbs  near  the  coai>t. 

1 1  Flowers  perfect. 

14.  HELIPTERITM.  Flowers  with  open  ft-tt>othetl  yellowish  corollas.  Involucre  (sih-ety 
,•  ro9e-coloro(l),  smooth  obovate,  or  top-shaped.    Akenes  woolly ;  pappus  of  numerous 

plumose  bri&Ues.    JL<eaves  and  stems  smooth  and  naked. 

26.  AMMOUIUM.  Flowers  with  yellow  5-lobed  corollas,  surrounded  by  a  silvery-white 
involucre.  Chaffy  scales  on  the  receptacle  amc»ng  the  flowers.  Akenes  tlattish-1- 
Rulcd ;  pappus  of  4  teeth,  2  of  them  prolonged  into  a  bristle.    Leaves  and  stems 

*  white-cottony,  the  latter  with  leaf-like  wings. 

(52)  CHRYSANTIIKMUM.  One  species  is  sometimes  ray  less,  and  with  flowers  all  alike 
from  the  su]n>resslon  of  the  U«»iilate  pistillate  ray  flowers  (p.  226). 

'..  »  Scales  of  the  tnralucre  not  dry  and  ncarious  or  papery  (i.e.,  they  teilt)  ;  flou:er9 

all  perfect. 

I  Flower  a  yellow,  with  elujff  between  them;  akenea  flat,  hearing  2-4  airns  or  bristles. 

(13,  44)  COREOPSIS  and  BIDENS  (p.  22T).    A  few  sjiecies  have  no  ray  flowers. 

I !  Flowers  yellow,  no  chaff;  akenes  not  flat ;  pappus  of  copioM,  very  soft  and  flne, 

down-like  bristles. 

(57)  SEXF.CIO.  One  or  two  species  are  destitute  of  ray  flowers  (p.  225);  also  (U)  SOLI- 
DAGO  (p.  225).        J  J ,  pfo^fra  not  tfellow ;  no  chaff, 

69.  EMILTA.  Ileftcis  rather  small,  but  with  many  orsnpre-red  disk  flowers  in  a  very 
simple  ciip-shapeil  involucre  with  no  small  outcT  scales.  Akenes  with  5  acute  and 
lH.'«I»i<l-dUate  nuirli**.     Very  cIosHy  related  to  Senecio  (p.  225). 

60.  CACALIA.  Heads  corymbeil,  with  5-'?0  white  or  whitish  flowers.  Scales  of  the  in- 
volucre a  sinjrle  row,  with  a  few  small  bractlets  at  base.  Corolla  5-cleft.  Branches 
of  the  style  smtn)th,  with  a  conical  or  flat  usually  minutely  hairy  tip.  Akt>ne» 
oblou}*^,  smooth ;  pappus  of  very  many  fine  and  soft,  down-like,  naked  bristles. 
Leaves  alternate. 

(12)  BELLIS.  A  cultivated  state  with  gu»//e(f (monstrous)  flowers  maybe  songbt  here 
(p.  2-25^ 

B.    }fUh  strap  shaped  corollas  or  rays  at  the  marffin  of  the  head.   (  Discoid  tariations 

may  occur.) 

•  Herbaffe.  inrohirrejt  etc..  dotted  with  hirf/e  prUncid  or  colored  glands  or  oil  recep- 

tacles imbedded  i»  their  substance,  tnnking  thr  plants  ntronff-scettted ;  inmlucre 
or  one  rotr  of  srnles  united  info  n  bell  shaped  or  cylindrical  cup;  no  chqffon 
theflatlish  receptacle ;  jioicers  yellato  or  orange. 

48.  DYSODI.i,  Rays  jiistillate.  mo-^tly  .«ihort.  Involucre  with  some  loose  bractlets  at  tb<r 
base.  RM'cptacIe  not  chaffy,  but  clothed  with  short  clLiffy  bristles.  Akenes  slen- 
der, 4-anffled  ;  pappus  a  row  of  chaffy  scales  di-^nected  Into  numerous  rough  bristles, 
so  as  to  ni)ponr  at  lirst  siirht  as  if  capillary.     Lenvc*  opposite. 

4Q.  TAGI'-TE.S,  Rays  pistillate.  Involun-e  without  bractlets  at  base.  Akenes  elonfrated, 
flat,  somewhat  4-sidod ;  [mppus  of  two  or  more  nnerjual  ri^d  chafly  scales,  ofteo 
united  into  a  tuhe  or  cup,  sotnetlinos  taperin?  into  awn*.     Herbs,  very  (rlahrous. 

♦  ♦  Herbage  irot  spotted  icith  large  trcmslucent  or  colored,  strong- scented  glands. 

•♦-  Pappus  of  copious  hair4ike  bristles ;  no  chaff  on  the  receptacle  among  the  flowers. 

♦«■  Hays  yellow,  except  in  one  or  turn  species  of  Senecio  and  one  Solidago,  pistillate. 

-•  Anthers  canulate  or  appendaged  at  the  base, 

17.  INTTLA.  Ray  flowers  very  nnmerons  fn  one  row,  with  narrow  KflrnTes.  Ooter  acalev 
of  the  involticro  leaf-lfke.  Pappus  of  many  slender  roughlsh  bristles.  Akene* 
narrow.  Heads  lanr<*  and  broad,  the  tubular  perfect  flowers  very  nnmerons,  tb«Jr 
anthers  with  two  tails  at  the  base.     leaves  alternate. 
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—  —  Anthert  not  tnO^  appendagtd, 
•  I  LmmnaUradieia,  appmring  itfter  thn  vtmalpnoetM, 
OBl  TTJBSILAOO.    Bay  floorers  very  numeroiis  and  In  many  rows,  fintile,  with  narrow 
Uffoles ;  the  tnbidar  disk  flowers  few  In  the  eenter,  and  not  fertile.    Scale  of  the 
involnere  nearly  In  one  row.   Fappas  fine  and  soft.    Head  BoUtary  on  a  sealy-bracted 

•••P*"  1 1  Lettfy-ftemmed,  laifr  flowering. 

o  Involucre  imbHeated. 

10.  CHBY80P8I8.  Bay  flowers  nnmerons  In  one  row.  Scales  of  the  InTolacie  narrow, 
not  leaf-Uke.  Pappns  of  many  roughlsh  slender  bristles,  with  also  an  outer  row  of 
Ttry  short  and  stoat  or  ohaff-like  bristles.  Akenes  flattened,  haliy.  Heads  single 
or  corymbed.    LeaTos  alternate. 

It  80LIDAOO.    Bay  flowers  1-8,  or  rarely  10-16,  the  tnbnlar  disk  flowers  several,  rarely 
many.    InTolncre  oblong.  Its  scales  appressed,  of  unequal  lengths.  '  Pappus  a  single 
row  of  slender  roughlsh  bristles.    Akenes  narrow  and  terete,  many-ribbed.    Heads 
hi  large  dusters,  panlcled  or  corymbed,  small.    Leaves  alternate. 
o  o  Involucre  not  {or  very  aUghtly)  imbricated, 

51  AKNICA.  Bay  flowers  several  or  many  in  a  single  row.  Scales  of  the  Involucre  nearly 
equal  in  8  rows.  Pappus  a  single  row  of  rough  rather  rigid  bristles.  Akenes  slender. 
Heads  few  and  rather  large.    Leaves  opposite. 

07.  8ENECI0.  Bay  flowers  several  in  a  single  row,  or  sometimes  none ;  the  disk  flowers 
(SB  in  the  last  three)  perlbct  and  fertile.  Scales  of  the  involucre  In  a  single  row, 
or  often  with  sm»U  braetlets  at  the  base.  Pappns  very  flne  md  soft.  Heads  mostly 
in  corymbs.    Leaves  alternate,  simple  or  compound. 

K.  OTHONNOPSIS.  Bay  flowers  few,  In  one  series.  Bisk  flowers  all  sterile.  Invotucro 
csmpaoulate  (In  ours),  the  scales  in  one  row,  moro  or  less  united  at  the  base.  Akenes  of 
ray  flowers  oblong^  6-10-ribbed,  pubescent,  crowned  with  the  copious  pappus  in  several 
or  many  rows ;  of  the  disk  flowers  slender,  glabrous,  the  pappus  less.  Leaves  fleshy. 

****Sayt  white,  blue  or  purple  {at  least  never  yellow)^  the  jUnwtre  qf  the  disk  mostly 
yeUow.    Atenes  Jtattish.    Leaves  simple  and  alternate. 

11  CALLISTEPHUS.  Bay  flowers  very  numerous,  usually  In  more  than  one  row,  in  cul- 
tivation often  veiy  numerous.  Involucre  in  several  rows,  more  or  less  leafy.  Pap- 
pus of  many  slender  and  roughlsh  bristles,  surrounded  at  base  by  a  UtUe  cup  or 
crown,  consisting  of  many  little  scales  or  short  stiff  bristles  moro  or  less  united. 
Heads  solitary  terminating  leafy  stems  or  branches,  laiige  and  broad.  Leaves  sessile, 
ooersely  toothed.    AnnuaL 

lA.  8EBICOCABPU8.  Bay  flowers  about  6,  white,  Pwta» ;  disk  flowers  12-20,  pale  yellow. 
Invf^ncro  cylindrical  or  clavate,  the  scales  loosely  Imbricated  in  several  rows,  whitish 
and  appressed,  often  with  greenish  spreading  tips.  Akenes  short  and  obpyramidal, 
very  sUky.  Pappus  simple,  of  numerous  capillary  bristles.  Perennials,  with  sessile 
leaves  and  mostly  clustered  heads. 

It  ASTEB.    Bay  flowers  more  or  less  numerous,  in  one  row.    Involucre  imbricated. 
Psppus  of  very  numerous  slender  roughish  bristles ;  no  cup  or  crown  of  short 
J»tetles  outside.    Heads  usually  panlcled  or  corymbed.    Usually  perennial. 

17.  EBIOEBON.  Bay  flowera  numerous,  narrow,  and  commonly  occupying  more  than 
one  row.  Involucre  more  simple  than  In  Aster,  the  scales  narrower,  appressed, 
mostly  of  equal  length  and  occupying  only  one  or  two  rows,  without  any  leaf-like 
tips ;  and  the  pappus  more  scanty,  often  some  minute  short  and  sometimes  chaff- 
like  bristles  at  the  base  of  the  long  ones.    Annuid  or  perennial. 

■^  -*-  Pappus  not  of  long  hair-like  bristles,  either  a  little  cup  or  crown,  or  qf  a  /etc 

settles,  teeth,  oumt,  etc.,  or  none  at  all. 

♦*  2fo  dke^  on  the  receptacle  among  the  flowers,  except  perhaps  in  AchiUea  and  Anthe- 
mis  and  in  some  cultivated  and  altered  forms  of  Chrytanthemum.  Leaves 
mostlg  aUemate. 

—  Akenes  flat;  rays  (pistiUate)  not  yettow,  at  least  in  our  species. 

H  BELLIS.    Heads  with  numerous  white,  reddish,  or  purple  reys.    Beoeptade  high, 
conical.    Akenes  flat,  obovate,  wingless;  no  pappus.    Low  herbs,  with  solltarr 
pednnded  beads,  and  entire  or  merely  toothed  leaves. 
OEAT*B  F.  F.  *  O.  BOT.  — 16 
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18.  BOLTONIA.  Flowera  reMmbUng  thoM  of  Astar  and  Erlgeron.  Reeeptaeto  eonletl  or 
hemispherioftL  Akones  very  flat,  oboTate  or  oboordate  with  a  caUous  maifiii  v 
wing ;  pappus  of  several  mtnate  and  short  bristles,  and  oommonly  S  or  8  short  awna. 
Leaiy-stemined,  tall,  braDchiog  herbs,  with  palo-green  thicklsh  and  chiefly  entire 
leaves  often  turned  edgewise. 

61.  ACHILLEA.  Heads  mostly  with  few  and  white  (rsrely  rose-red  or  ydlow)  raya. 
Receptacle  small,  flatUsh,  chaffy.    Akenes  oblong,  margined ;  no  pappus. 

»  »  Akene$  incurved  or  boat'thaped,  rough4ubercled  on  the  back  ;  no  pappus;  roffM 
numerous  in  more  than  one  row  ;  fiowtr$  aU  yellow  or  orange. 

tt.  CALENDULA.  Heads  showy,  solitary,  terminating  the  branches,  with  the  rery 
numerous  rays  pistillate  and  fertile,  expanding  in  sunshine  or  bright  daylight ;  the 
disk  flowers  sometimes  few  in  the  center  and  sterile.  Involuere  of  numerous  short 
green  scales.  Receptacle  flat.  Akenes  (all  that  mature)  belonging  to  the  ray  flowera, 
strongly  incurved,  some  of  them  even  horveshoe-shaped,  or  colled  into  a  ring,  and 
(especially  the  outer  ones)  with  thickened  maigins. 

»  »  —  Akenet  not  flatt  nor  hoat-thaped ;  rayt  pittillaie  and  fertile  exeqtt  tomeUmee 

in  Anthemie  -and  OaiUardia,  often  gellow. 

I  Pappus  a  short  crofon,  or  none, 

00.  ASfTHBMIB.  Rays  pistillate  and  fertile  (or  neutral  in  one),  numerous,  white  or  some- 
times  yellow.  Involucre  of  many  small,  dose-pressed  scales.  Reoeptade  oonrez, 
with  some  slender  chaff,  at  least  at  the  center.  Akenes  terete,  mostly  ribbed. 
Leaves  once  to  thrice  pinnately  divided. 

08.  CHRTSANTHEMITM.  Rays  pistillate  and  fertile,  numerous.  Receptacle  convex  or 
flat,  without  chaff,  except  in  some  double-flowered  variettes.  Disk  flowers  mostly 
with  a  flattened  tube.    Pappus  none.    Otherwise  neariy  as  In  Antbemls. 

1 1  Pcgnnts  of  5-10  conspicuous  thin  chaffy  scales  with  midrib  more  or  less  extended 
into  a  bristle  or  awn,  or  of  a  few  rigid^  caducous  awns ;  rays  not  very  numer- 
ous,  yellow  or  partly  reddish  or  brownish-purple^  never  white, 

9.  6RINDKLIA.  Heads  large  and  many-flowered,  rarely  rayless.  Scales  of  the  invo- 
lucre in  several  rows  or  series,  the  tips  green  and  more  ot  less  spreadli^r,  often 
resinous.  Akenes  short  and  thick,  truncate,  glabrous.  Pappus  of  a  few  rigid  awna, 
caducous.    Leaves  alternate. 

46.  HELENIUM.     Rays  pistillate.     Involucre  of  a  fbw  small  and  narrow  spreading  or 

reflexed  scales.  Receptacle  globular  or  oonicaL  Heads  mostly  oorymbed.  Akene 
top-shaped  and  ribbed.  Pappus  of  5-8,  l-nerved  and  thin  chafly  scales.  (Lessons, 
rig.  882.) 

47.  6AILLARDIA.  Rays  often  neutral,  often  party-colored.  Involucre  of  two  or  more  rows 

of  loose,  leafy-tipped  scales.  Receptacle  convex.  Disk  flowers  often  purple ;  the  styles 
with  very  slender  hispid  branches.  Heads  solitary  on  slender  terminal  pedundea. 
Akene  top-shaped  and  5-ribbed,  villous.    Pappus  of  5>10  long  and  thin  scales. 

**  4>  Chaff  on  the  receptacU^  one  bract  behind  eaehjtower  in  the  head.  • 

—  Disk  fiowerSt  even  if  apparently  perfect,  always  sterile,  only  the  rayjlowers  flertOe 
or  maturing  their  akenes  ;  flowers  ail  yellow.    Coarse  t<M  Aerto. 

I  Flowers  yellow  or  yellowish. 

88.  POLTMNIA.    Heads  rather  small  or  middle-sized,  with  about  5  leaf-like  scales  to  the 

involucre,  and  some  thin  and  small  inner  ones,  few  or  several  ray  flowers  produdng 
turgid  obovate  or  partly  triangular  akenes  with  no  pappus.  Herbage  dammy-pubea- 
cent  and  rather  strong-scented ;  all  but  the  uppermost  leaves  opposite,  and  their 
petioles  winged  or  dilated  and  stipule-like  at  the  clasping  base. 

89.  8ILPHIUM.    Heads  mostly  large,  with  numerous,  somewhat  leafy-tipped  or  green 

scales  to  the  involucre  imbricated  in  8  or  more  rows,  numerous  ray  flowers  produe- 
lug  very  broad  and  flat  aken^«  (parallel  with  the  scaler  of  the  involncre),  which 
have  commonly  a  ^7ing-Uke  margin  and  8  teath  or  a  notch  at  the  top.  Jidoa 
iMinoas. 
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■ 

1 1  Fiawert  whUUh, 

M.  PABTHENIUM.  Heftda  small,  many-flowered;  the  rifs  0,  usiuDy  iBeonsptonons, 
with  very  short  and  broad  obeordate  Umba  Dot  projeetliig  beyond  the  woolly  diak. 
lATotnere  hemfapberieal,  with  two  rowe  of  abort  or  ronadiah  aealea.  Akenea  ob- 
eompreaaed,  with  a  slender  oallona  margin,  crowned  with  the  peralattng  ray  corolla 
and  the  pappna  of  two  amall  chaffy  scales. 

—  »  Ditkjiowers  perfect  and  fertile,  those  of  the  raypUtiOate  andfertUe,  or  neutral, 

{Centaurea  may  be  sought  here;  see  p.  222.) 

I  AkenesJIattened  parallel  wUh  the  scales  of  the  involuere  ami  ehqg^  of  the  recqatatde, 

or  In  44  sometimee  eery  slender.    Leaves  generally  opposiie  ;  iwooluore  double, 
the  outer  mostly  lee^fy  like,  the  inner  of  erect  scales. 

A  DAHLIA.  Bay  in  the  natural  flowera  oentral  or  in  the  common  apedea  mora  or  leaa 
platlllate,  but  in  the  gaidena  moat  or  all  of  the  flowera  are  changed  Into  raya.  Inner 
InTolacre  of  namerons  more  or  leaa  united  aealea.  Akenea  oblong,  obacordy  8- 
horned  or  notched  at  the  apex. 

41  00BEOP9IS.  Baya  asuaUy  8,  neutral,  moatly  yellow,  or  brown-parple  at  baae.  In- 
volucre commonly  of  about  8  outer  loose  or  leaf-like  aealea  and  as  many  erect  inner 
onea.  Chaff  alender,  deoiduoua  with  the  flat  akenea,  which  have  moatly  a  p^)pua 
of  2  teeth  or  awna,  the  latter  not  barbed  downwards. 

41  BIDENS.  Like  Coreopsis,  but  several  without  rays,  and  aome  with  alender  or  needle* 
ahaped  akenea ;  all  bear  2  or  more  rigid  persistent  awns,  which  are  barbed  down- 
wards. 

4B.  COSMOS.  Differs  from  BIdens  in  having  the  akenea  diatineUy  beaked,  and  the  raya 
(in  ours)  purple  or  rose-color. 

I I  AkenesJIattened  laterally  ({fat  alt),  i.e,,  contrary  to  the  scales  of  the  involucre  and 

the  chaff  of  the  receptacle,  the  latter  usually  embracing  or  folded  round  their 
outer  margin. 

o  Bays  deciduous  e^ter  flowering,  usually  yellow  ;  imiMm. 

X  Receptacle  fiat  or  convex, 

tt.  HELIANTHUS.  Raya  several  or  many,  neutral.  Scales  of  the  involucre  imbricated. 
Receptacle  flat  or  convex.  Akenea  flattlah,  but  more  or  leaa  4-an^ed  or  lentieular, 
maiginleaa ;  pappus  of  2  thin  chaffy  scales  oorresponding  with  the  outer  and  inner 
angle  of  the  akene,  and  sometimes  with  minute  intermediate  ones,  all  deciduous 
from  the  ripe  fruit.  (Leaaona,  Fig.  881.)  Leavea  almple,  entire  or  aenrate;  atema 
not  winged. 

40.  YEBBESINA.  Baya  few  (in  oura  1-6),  piatillate.  Involucre  of  few  erect  aealea.  Re- 
ceptacle rather  flat.  Akenea  flat,  winged  or  winglesa ;  pappua  of  2  persistent  awns. 
LeaTes  simple,  deonrrent  into  winga  on  the  stem. 

4L  ACTINOMERIS.  Baya  neutral,  few  or  aeveraL  Involucre  of  several  nearly  equal 
aealea.  Beceptaole  convex  or  conical.  Akenes  flat,  oval,  wing-margined ;  pappus 
of  2  persistent  smooth  awns.    Leaves  simple,  serrate,  often  decurrent  into  wings  on 

the  atem.  ^  ^  Receptacle  high  and  columnar. 

S8.  LEPACH  YS.  like  Budbeckia  (next  page),  but  akenes  flattened,  wing-margined  on  the 
inner  and  aometlmea  on  the  outer  edge,  1-2-toothed  at  summit  Disk  grayish.  Chaff 
abort  and  truncate.    Leaves  alternate,  plnnately  compound. 

o  o  Bays  persieient  on  the  fi^iit,  becoming  dry  and  papery,  broad,  pietUlate  and 

fertile,  of  various  colors;  exotic. 

81  ZINNIA.  Rays  several.  Receptacle  conical;  the  oblong  cbaff  not  longer  than  the 
velvety-tipped  disk  corollaa.  Akenea  oblong  or  linear,  flattened,  or  those  of  the  ray 
t-alded ;  pappua  of  a  chafly  awn  or  tooth  on  each  angle,  or  aometimes  hardly  any. 
Leavea  oppoaite,  sessile,  and  entire.  Heads  solitary,  terminating  the  stem  or 
branches,      j  j  j  J^|^^f^^  notfiattened,  but  angled  or  cornered. 

(6ft,  61)  ANTHEM  IS  and  ACHILLEA,  In  which  the  receptacle  la  aometlmea  ohaHy,  may  bo 
aonght  h«re  (p.  226). 
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86.  HELI0P8IB.    B«y8  10  or  more,  plstfllata.    BoalM  of  tho  toTolaora  tn  S  or  8  rowt,  tht 

Inner  shorter  than  the  disk.    Beceptaele  oonioeL    Akenee  4«n^e4,  lomewhAt  eaM- 

eal ;  no  pappus.    Leaves  opposite,  petloled,  trlple>rlhbed. 
88.  SOHINACEA.    Rays  numerous,  rather  persistent,  lon^,  drooping,  pistiUate  but  sterile, 

rose-purple.    Scales  of  the  Inyolnore  narrow  and  spreading.    Beoeptade  conical; 

the  persistent  and  rigid  spiny-tipped  chaff  longer  than  the  purplish  disk  ooroDaa. 

Akenes  thick  and  short,  4-sided,  and  with  a  toothed  border  for  a  pappus.    Leares 

chiefly  alternate,  8^rlbbed. 
8T.  BUDBECKIA.    Rays  several  or  numerous,  neutral.    Yellow  scales  of  the  inroluere 

in  about  %  rows,  spreading.    Beceptaele  conical  or  cdumnar.    Chaff  soft.    Akenes 

short,  4-anguhur,  mafginless,  flat  at  the  top ;  PH»pns  none  or  a  short  even  cup  or 

border.    Leaves  alternate. 

Series  II.    Head  with  all  the  flowers  strap-shaped  and  per- 
fect.-  Juice  milky.    Leaves  alternate. 

•  KopappU9. 

68.  LAMPSANA.  Heads  small,  8-18-flowered,  loosely  panided.  Involncre  cylindiloal, 
with  8  scales  in  a  single  row.    Akene  oblong.    Flowers  yellow. 

•  •  Pappui  of  both  cAq^  and  briHlet,  oro/ckq^  scaiet  dUme  which  f&rm  a  eroum  or 

etq>  on  top  cf  the  akene, 

70.  KBIOIA.  Heads  medium  to  laige,  terminating  naked  scapes  or  branches,  yellow. 
Scsles  of  the  involucre  in  two  more  or  less  defined  rows.  Akene  short  and  truncate, 
top-shaped  or  column-like,  terete  or  angled.  Pappus  double,  the  outer  row  of  thin 
chaffy  scales,  the  inner  of  slender  bristles.    Leaves  mostly  ndical. 

Tl.  CICHORIUM.  Head  of  several  blue  flowers.  Involucre  double;  the  outer  of  6  short 
and  spreading,  the  inner  of  about  10  erect  scales.  Akenes  short,  with  broad  sum- 
mit Pappus  of  small  chaffy  scales.  Stems  twiggy,  leafy  mostly  towards  the  base. 
(Lessons,  Figs.  2M,  887 ;  the  akene.  Fig.  880.) 

•  •  •  PappuM  of  rather  nmmeroue  and  ttout  long-pbanoee  tri9tie$, 

TB.  TBAOOPOOON.    Head  large,  of  many  yellower  purplish  flowers.    Involucre  of  about 

IS  lanceolate  rather  fleshy  scales  in  a  single  row,  smnewhat  united  at  the  base. 

Akenes  terste,  slender,  roughiah,  tapering  Into  a  long  beak,  which  bears  the  rigid 

long-plumed  bristles  of  the  pappus,  6  of  these  longer  and  naked  at  the  summit. 

Stems  leaiy ;  leaves  entire,  psrallel-veined,  clasping  at  the  base. 
18.  LBONTODON.     Head  rather  smaD,  of  many  yellow  flowers.     Involucre  of  many 

narrow  equal  erect  scales,  and  a  Ibw  short  braotlets  at  base.   Akenes  splndle^aped ; 

pappus  a  single  row  of  tawny  plumose  bristles.    Leaves  all  at  the  root,  or  base  of  the 

scapes. 

•  •  •  •  Pappua  man}/  elender,  but  rather  wtifand  rough,  tawny,  notphunoee  brUtUa, 

74.  HIERACIUM.    Heads  small  or  smallish,  of  18  or  more  yellow  flowers.    Scales  of  the 

involucre  unequal  and  in  more  than  one  row.  Akenes  short,  oblong  or  columnar, 
not  beaked ;  the  frsgOe  bristles  of  the  pappus  not  very  copious.  Stems  naked  or 
leafy. 

75.  PBENANTHES.    Heads  usually  nodding,  of  5^10  grsenlsh-whlte  or  ydlowlsh,  often 

pnrple-tinged  flowers..  Involucre  cyUndrical,  of  6-16  linear  scales  in  a  single  row 
and  a  few  short  bractlets  at  base.  Akenes  ^lindricsl ;  pappus  of  very  copious  straw- 
colored  or  brownish  bristles.    Stems  leafy. 

•  •  •  •  •  PappuM  of  extremeljf  eopioue,  andjtne^  eqft^  hair-Ute,  notplumoee,  brietiet. 

4-  Mature  atenea  with  the  pappua  raUed  on  a  very  alender  {jahert  in  aome  Laetmeaa) 

atalk  like  beak. 

78.  PYBBHOPAPPdS.    Head  of  yellow  flowers  as  in  the  next ;  but  the  pappus  rusty  red 
and  with  a  minute  ring  of  soft  down  nndeneath  It.    Stams  branching  and  leafy 
Ihs  base,  the  long  peduncles  naked. 
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n.  TABAXAOUM.  H««d  of  rwj  many  7«llow  flowArs  on  a  dMidw,  liollow,  and  wholly 
naked  ic»pe.  InTolncre  doable,  the  Inner  of  numerous  narrow  scales  in  a  single 
row,  the  ooter  of  short  loose  scales.  Akenes  terete  or  spindle-shaped,  strongly 
ribbed  and  tobereled  on  the  ribs,  mach  shorter  than  its  slender  beak  which  eteratee 
at  mataritjr  the  soft  and  white  pappus.    (Lessons,  Fig.  884.) 

78.  CHONDBILLA.    Heads  few-flowered,  small,  yellow.    InTolnere  cylindrical,  of  sereral 

▼ery  narrow  equal  scales,  and  a  row  of  small  bracts  at  the  base.    Akene  terete,  ser- 
eral-rtbbed,  rough  abore  but  smooth  below.  Pappus  bright  white.  Wand-like  herbs. 

79.  LAOTUCA.    Heads  of  several  Tariously  colored  flowers.    Inrolucre  of  scTeral  lanceo- 

kte  or  ovate  Imbricated  scales  of  unequal  length.    Akenes  flat,  abruptly  contracted 
into  the  beak  or  neck  which  elevates  the  very  white  soft  pappus.    Stems  leaQr. 

-•"•- AkeneB  beakleu. 

80.  80NCHU8.    Involucre  as  in  the  htst,  or  with  narrow  and  more  equal  scalea,  and  tumid 

at  base.    Flowers  yellow.    Akene  flat  and  short,  vrithout  a  beak  to  support  its  very 
soft  white  pappus.    Stems  branching  and  leafy.    (Lessons,  Fig.  888.) 

1.  VBRKOmA,  IRONWEED.    (Named  for  a  Wm.  Vemon,  of  Eng- 
land, who  traveled  in  this  country.)    Flowers  autumn,     y. 

•  Leaves  slightly  or  not  at  all  scabrous,  not  revolute, 

V.  NoveboractfnaiB,  Willd.  Common  Ibonwbbd.  Near  the  coast 
and  along  riven  W. ;  3^-6^  high,  with  lanceolate  serrate  leaves,  crowded 
along  Uie  whole  height  of  the  stem ;  heads  in  a  broad  cyme ;  scales  of 
involucre  with  slender  awl-shaped  or  awn4ike  tips ;  akene  lightly  hairy. 

V.  aldaslma,  Nutt.  Tall ;  leaves  lanceolate ;  cyme  loose ;  scales  close, 
obtuse  or  simply  mucronate ;  akene  slightly  hairy.    Penn.,  W.  and  S. 

V.  fascloulAta,  Michz.  Scales  of  involucre  blunt  and  pointless,  except 
perhaps  some  of  the  lowest ;  akene  smooth.    Ohio,  W.  and  S. 

•  •  Leaves  scabrous  above,  often  revoltite. 

V.  angustUblia,  Michx.  Slender,  1^-3^  high ;  leaves  filiform  to  linear- 
lanceolate  ;  akenes  minutely  hirsute.    N.  C,  S.  and  W. 

2.  PIQUIIRIA.     (Named  for  a  Spanish  botanist,  A.  Piquerio,), 

P.  trinSivia,  Cav.  Mexico ;  cult,  for  winter-blooming ;  smooth,  2^-8^ 
high  (also  a  dwarf er  form),  branched,  with  lance-oblong,  3-nerved,  spar- 
ingly serrate  leaves,  and  loose  panicled  corymbs  of  very  small  white- 
flowered  heads ;  much  used  in  dressing  larger  cut  flowers.  A  form  wiUi 
white-edged  leaves  is  used  for  edgings.  In  gardens  often  known  as 
St^via  sbbbAta.     2/ 

3.  BCLBROLBPIB.   (Greek :  hard  scale,  referring  to  the  pappus.)    '^ 

8.  verticillita.  Cass.  Stem  simple,  rooting  In  water  at  the  base ; 
leaves  linear  and  entire,  small,  in  whorls  of  4-6 ;  flowers  rose-purple  or 
flesh-colored  in  a  small  terminal  peduncled  cluster.  Pine  barrens,  N.  J.,  S. 

4.  AQBRATUM.   (Greek :  not  growing  old,  probably  applied  originally 
to  some  sort  of  Everlasting.) 

4.  con/Jo)dB8,  Linn.  Soft-downy,  2^-3^  high;  ovate  or  somewhat 
heart-shaped  petioled  leaves ;  corymbed  heads  of  azure-blue  flowers, 
produced  all  summer  and  autumn.  Known  in  gardens  as  A.  MbxicXnum. 
Tropical  Amer. ;  sparingly  nat.  S.    ® 

5.  BCIKAinA,  CLIMBING  HEMPWEED.     (A  Bohemian  botanist, 

Prof.  Mikan.) 

M.  acAndena,  WiUd.  Rather  handsome  plant,  climbing  over  bushes 
in  low  grounds,  N.  Eng.  S.  and  W.;  leaves  triangular-heart-shaped  or 
halberd-shaped ;  heads  smiJl,  of  purplish  flowers,  in  summer.    ^ 
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6.  BtrPATdRITTM,  THOROUGHWORT,  BOOTISET.  (Dedicated 
to  Eupdtor  Mithridates,  who  is  said  to  have  used  the  Europeaa  species 
in  medicine. )     2Z     B^ollowing  are  the  commonest. 

§  1.  Beceptade  flat ;  sccUes  of  the  involucre  mostly  unequal  and  more  or 

less  imbricated, 

•  Leaves  d-6  in  a  whorl;  heads  ^lb-flowered,  cylindriccUy  the  purplish 

scales  closely  imbricated  in  several  rows;  flowers  flesh-colored. 

E.  purpilrenm,  Linn.  Purplb  T.  or  Job-Pys  Weed.  Stems  simple, 
3^-12°  high,  with  or  without  purplish  spots  or  dots ;  leaves  on  petioles, 
very  veiny,  oblong-ovate,  roughish-toothed  and  pointed  ;  corymbs  dense, 
compound.    Low  grounds. 

«  «  Leaves  alternate  or  the  lower  opposite,  all  long-petioled ;  corymbs 
compound;  scales  imbricated;  flowers  1:2-16  in  the  head,  small,  white, 

B.  serdtiniim,  Michx.  Low  grounds  from  Maryland  to  Minn,  and 
S.,  minutely  pubescent,  tall  (3^-^^  high),  bushy-branched  ;  leaves  ovate- 
lanceolate  and  taper-pointed,  triple-ribbed,  coarsely -toothed,  5'-^'  long ; 
the  involucre  very  downy. 

•  «  «  Leaves  opposite  (or  only  the  uppermost  alternate)  and  sessile; 

Jieads  corymbed;  the  scales  more  or  less  imbricated;  flowers  white. 

-^  Leaves  separate  at  base  ;  heads  mostly  b-^flawertd. 

•M.  Base  of  leaves  broad. 

B.  seMllildliain,  Linn.  Smooth ;  49-6°  high,  with  lance-ovate  serrate 
leaves  (3 '-6'  long)  tapering  from  a  rounded  closely  sessile  base  to  a 
slender  point,  and  small  heads  (with  obtuse  scales)  in  very  compound  flaX 
corymbs.    Mass.,  S.  and  W. 

B.  rotandil6liiim,  Linn.  Leaves  roundish-ovate,  blunt,  deeply  toothed ; 
heads  in  a  large  and  dense  corymb,  the  scales  acute.    R.  I.,  S. 

E.  tencrlf6Uam,  Willd.  Low  grounds  near  the  coast;  roughish-pu* 
bescent;  ovate-oblong  or  lance-oblong,  veiny,  deeply  few-toothed  leaves 
and  small  corymbs ;  scales  oblong-lanceolate. 

•w  **  Base  of  leaves  narrow. 

B.  Album,  Linn.  Rough ish-hairy,  2°  high ;  leaves  oblong-lanceolate, 
coarsely  toothed  and  strongly  veiny  ;  heads  crowded  in  the  corymb ; 
the  lanceolate  and  pointed  scales  of  the  involucre  white  above  and  larger 
than  the  flowers.    Sandy  soil,  L.  I.,  S. 

E.  altlsaimnm,  Linn.  Stout  and  tall,  3^-7^  high,  downy,  with  lanceo- 
late leaves  (resembling  those  of  some  Goldenrods)  tapering  to  both  ends 
and  conspicuously  3-ncrved,  either  entire  or  toothed  above  the  middle ; 
corymbs  dense  ;  scales  of  the  involucre  blunt.    Penn.,  W.  and  S. 

E.  hy88opif61ium,  Linn.  1^-2^  high ;  smoothish,  with  narrow  linear 
or  lanceolate  blunt,  1-3-nerved  leaves.    Dry  sterile  soil,  from  Mass.,  S. 

•*-  •«-  Leaves  united  at  base  around  the  stem  in  pairs  iconnate-perfoliate). 

B.  perfoli^tmn,  Linn.  Thoroughwobt  or  Bonbsbt.  Low  grounds 
everywhere  (tlie  bitter  infusion  used  as  a  popular  medicine);  2^-4^  high, 
hairy ;  the  lanceolate  leaves  taper-pointed,  serrate,  very  veiny,  and  some- 
what wrinkled,  5'-8'  long ;  the  very  numerous  heads  crowded  in  a  dense 
corymb,  10-30-flowered. 

•  ♦  ♦  ♦  Leaves  opposite, petioled^  triple-ribbed;  heads  in  corymbs,  8-SO- 
flowered,  the  scales  of  the  involucre  eqital  and  almost  in  one  row; 
flowers  white, 

B.  ageratoldes,  Linn.  White  Snake  Root.  Smooth,  2^^^  high ; 
broadly  ovate,  long-petioled,  coarsely  and  sharply  toothed,  thin  leayes 
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(4'-6'  long) ;  heada  of  handsome  pore  irhite  flowers  in  compound  cor- 
ymbs.   Woods,  N. 

E.  aromdtlcum,  Linn.  Like  the  preceding,  commoner  S.,  and  only 
near  the  coast;  more  slender,  usually  less  smooth,  with  thicker  leaves 
more  bluntly  toothed  on  short  petioles ;  the  corymbs  usually  less  com- 
pound. 

f  3.  Beag^tcuUe  J^emitphericdl  or  conical ;  scales  nearly  equal,,  only  slightly 

imbricated. 

B  coslestinmn,  Liim.  1^-2^  high  ;  leaves  triangular-ovate  or  slightly 
heart-shaped,  coarsely  toothed ;  corymb  flat ;  heads  small,  of  blue-puiple 
flowers,  in  autumn.    N.  J.,  W.  and  S.  . 

7.  KUHNIA.    (Eor  Dr.  Adam  Kuhn  of  Penn.) 

K.  eapatorloides,  Linn.  A  rather  homely  herb,  2^-3^  Idg^t  with 
lanceolate  leaves,  and  panicled  or  corymbed  small  heads  of  creamy 
flowers.    N.  J.  to  Minn,  and  S.     71 

8.  tdATBlB,  BUTTON  SNAKEROOT  or  BLAZING  STAR.  (An 
unexplained  name.)  Chiefly  in  sandy  soil.  Elowers  late  summer  and 
autumn.    Boot  tuberous  or  corm-like.    71 

TrIlisa,  differing  in  flbrous  root,  not  plumose  pappus,  little  imbricated 
involucre,  and  more  or  less  panicled  heads,  has  .two  species  from  Va.,  S. 

«  Bristles  of  tJie  pappus  plainly  plumose  to  the  naked  eye. 

•♦-  Heads  small,  only  i-b-ftowered. 

L.  ^gans,  Willd.  Often  hairy  or  downy,  2°  high,  with  compact 
apike ;  short  lanceolate  or  linear  leaves ;  scales  of  involucre  with  spread- 
ing, rose-purple  tips.    Va.,  S. 

1-  1-  Heads  large  and  fewer,  cylindrical,  many -flowered. 

L.  aqnarrdBa,  Willd.  Common  Blazing  Star.  I°-5^  high;  leaves 
linear ;  heads  few,  about  1'  long ;  scales  of  involucre  with  spreading  leaf- 
like tips.     Penn.,  S.  and  W. 

L.  cylindr&oea,  Michx.  Smaller  than  the  preceding,  6'-18'  high,  the 
narrow  heads  with  short  and  rounded  appressed  lips.     W.  N.  T.,  W. 

•  •  Bristles  of  the  pappus  not  plainly  plumose  to  the  naked  eye, 

•*-  Heads  ZO-AO-flowered,  commonly  an  inch  broad. 

L.  acarldsa,  Willd.  Stem  stout,  2^-6°  high ;  leaves  lanceolate,  or  the 
lower  spatulate-oblong ;  scales  of  the  involucre  very  numerous,  with 
rooDded  tips,  often  scarious  or  purple  on  the  margins.  N.  £ng.,  W. 
and  S. 

■♦-  •»-  Heads  Z-l6-flowered,  from  J'-}'  long;  stem  2®-6°  high. 

L.  pycnost^chyat  Michx.  Leaves  linear  or  lance-linear ;  spike  very 
dense  of  about  5-flowered  heads ;  scales  of  the  involucre  with  recurving 
purplish  tips.    Prairies,  W. 

L.  Bplc^ta,  Willd.  The  commonest  species,  in  low  grounds ;  heads 
ft-12-flowered,  crowded  ir  a  long  spike,  the  oblong  and  blunt  scales  of 
involucre  without  any  obvious  tips. 

L.  graiiiiiill61ia,  Willd.  Heads  7-r2-flowered  in  a  looser  spike  or 
raceme ;  the  rigid  appressed  scales  blunt  or  slightly  pointed.  Wet  pine 
barrens  from  N.  J.,  8 

L.  grAcSliB,  Purs'n.  Leates  spreading,  the  lower  lance-oblong  and 
long.petioled,  the  others  linear  and  short;  heads  3-7-flowered,  small. 
Ga.,S. 
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9.  ORINDBLIA.     {ff.  Grindely  a  Riusian  botanist)     (p.  226.) 

G.  sqaairdBa,  Dunal.  Branching  leafy  herb,  a  foot  or  two  high,  on 
prairies  from  111.,  W. ;  also  cult.  L^ves  spatulate-oblong,  or  narrower ; 
involucre  with  strongly  spreading  or  squarrose  bracts  with  short-filiform 
tips ;  pappus  of  2  or  3  awns.    Usually  71,    There  is  a  ray  less  form. 

10.  CHRTSOPSIB,   GOLDEN    ASTER.      (Greek:    golden  appear- 

ance^  from  the  yellow  flowers.)    Low  herbs,  wild  chiefly  S.  and  W.,  in 

dry  and  barren  or  sandy  soil ;   flowers  summer  and  autumn.     21 

(x>  226  *) 

^^'       '^  «  Leaves  and  akenee  linear  or  nearly  «o. 

C.  graminlfdlia,  Nutt.  Silvery-silky,  with  long,  lance-linear  and  gra8»- 
like,  shining,  nerved  leaves,  and  single  or  few  heads.    Del.,  S. 

C.  ialc&ta,  Ell.  Only  4'-10'  high,  woolly,  clothed  to  the  top  with  short 
and  linear,  3-nerved,  rigid  leaves,  which  are  often  curved  or  scythe-shaped ; 
heads  small,  corymbed.    On  the  coast  from  Cape  Cod  to  N.  J. 

«  •  Leaves  oblong  or  lanceolate  ;  akenes  obovate^  flattened. 

C.  goaaypijia,  Nutt.  White-cottony  all  over  (whence  the  name),  with 
oblong,  obtuse,  rarely  toothed  leaves,  and  few  pretty  laiige  heads.     Va.,  8. 

C.  MarliUia,  Nutt  The  commonest  species,  from  L.  L,  S. ;  silky,  with 
long  and  weak  hairs,  or  smoothish  when  old,  with  oblong  leaves,  and  a 
few  corymbed  heads  on  glandular  peduncles. 

C.  vUlbsa,  Nutt.  Coarsely  hairy  and  somewhat  hoary,  leafy  to  the 
top,  with  corymbed  branches  bearing  single  heads  on  short  peduncles, 
and  narrow-oblong  leaves.    Wis.,  S.  and  W. 

11.  BOLIDAGK),  GOLDEN-ROD.  (From  Lathi:  to  make  whole^ 
from  supposed  healing  qualities.)  11  Characteristic  plants  of  the 
American  autumn.  The  following  synopsis  includes  the  most  impor- 
tant species.  For  a  fuller  account,  see  the  Manual  and  Chapman's 
Flora  (p.  226). 

«  Heads  sessile  and  small,  inflatrlopped  corymbs;  leaves  linear. 

8.  lanceol&ta,  Linn.    Leaves  lance-linear,  3-6-nerved ;   rays  15-20. 
N.  and  S. 
8.  tennifdlia,    Pursh.    Leaves  linear,  l-nerved,  dotted;  rays  6-18. 

N.  and  S. 

•  «  Heads  all  more  or  less  pediceled,  usually  larger;  leaves  timolly 

broader. 

t-  Scales  of  involucre  with  green  herbaceous  spreading  Hps. 

8.  sqaairdBa,  Muhl.  Leaves  laif;e,  oblong,  or  lower  ones  spatolate- 
oval ;  heads  numerous,  with  12-16  rays.    Me.,  W.  and  S. 

8.  petioULxlB,  Ait.  Leaves  small,  oval  or  oblong,  mucronate ;  heads 
few,  in  a  wand-like  raceme  or  panicle ;  rays  about  10.    111.,  S.  and  W. 

<•«  1-  Scales  not  green,  nor  conspicuously  spreading. 

**  Heads  in  small  clusters  in  the  leaf -axils  (or  the  uppermost  sometimes 

becoming  glomerate-spiked). 

s  Akenes  pubescent. 

8.  osbsia,  Linn.  Stem  cylindrical,  glaucous;  leaves  lanceolate,  ser- 
rate, sessile ;  clusters  very  short,  in  upper  axils,  sometimes  racemose  on 
the  branches.    N.  and  8. 
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8.  lattfdUa,  Linn.  Stem  angled  and  ziffzag ;  leaves  broadly  ovate, 
strongly  serrate,  pointed  both  ends  ;  rays  3-4.    K.  and  S. 

8.  Cnrtfali,  Torr.  &  Gray.  Stem  angled ;  leaves  oblong  or  long- 
lanceolate,  witii  narrow,  entire  base,  toothed  above ;  clusters  loose ;  rays 
4-7.    Va.,  S.  ^  ^  Akenes  glabrous. 

8.  bicolor,  Linn.  Gray-hairy^  strict ;  leaves  oblong  or  elliptic,  some- 
what serrate  ;  upper  clusters  spicate  or  nearly  panicled  ;  involucral  scales 
very  obtuse  ;  rays  6-14,  cream-color.    N.  and  S. 

8.  montlcola,  Torr.  &  Gray.  Nearly  glabrous ;  leaves  oblong-ovate 
or  narrower,  the  lower  sparingly  serrate ;  scales  acutish ;  rays  yellow, 
5-6.    Md.,  S. 

**  **  Heads  in  a  compound  terminal  corumb,  not  at  all  axillary  or 

racemose. 

s  Leaves  folded  and  recurved. 

8.  Riddtfllii,  Frank.  Smooth,  2^-4^,  very  leafy ;  leaves  long  linear- 
lanceolate,  those  on  the  stem  mostly  clasping  ;  heads  20-dO-flowered,  very 
numerous.    Grassy  lands,  Ohio,  W.  and  S. 

=  =  Leaves  flat. 

8.  ligida,  Linn.  Rough,  somewhat  hoary,  2^-5^,  very  leafy ;  leaves 
oval  or  oblong,  thick ;  heads  large,  30-  or  more-flowered ;  rays  7-10.  N. 
Eng.,  S.  and  W. 

8.  Ohio^naia,  Riddell.  Very  smooth,  2^-3^,  leafy ;  stem  leaves 
oblong-lanceolate,  the  radical  ones  elongated  and  with  muiigined  petioles ; 
head  16-20-flowered  ;  rays  6-7.     W.  N.  Y.,  W. 

^  *^  ^  Heads  in  a  terminal  panicle^  or  sometimes  in  a  thyrse^  small  or 

middle-sized. 

—  Leaves  painly  Z-ribbed;  heads  in  l-stded  sprays. 

I)  Both  stem  and  leaves  smooth  and  glabrous   {or  stem  roughish  only 

above). 

0  Leaves  firm,  thickish:  outer  involucral  scales  short  and  ovate,  the  inner 

oblong-linear,  all  obtuse. 

8.  MIsBoaritfnals,  Nutt.  Smooth,  1^-3^ ;  leaves  linear-lanceolate  or 
the  lower  broader;  clusters  of  heads  racemose  in  a  short  and  broad, 
rather  open  panicle  ;  iJsenes  nearly  glabrous.    Wis.,  S.  and  W. 

8.  8h6itii,  Torr.  &  Gray.  Koughish  above  ;  leaves  oblong-lance- 
olate ;  panicle  short  and  crowded  ;  akenes  pubescent.     S.  O.  and  S.  W. 

o  o  Leaves  thinnish ;  scales  linear,  obtuse. 

8.  Z«eavenw6rtliii,  Torr.  &  Gray.  Strict  and  rigid,  2^-4^,  scabrous 
or  puberulent  above ;  leaves  mostly  linear,  sharply  and  finely  serrate ; 
panicle  long  and  open  ;  rays  10-12,  small.    S.  C,  S. 

8.  serdtina,  Ait.  Stout,  2*^-7°,  smooth  and  sometimes  glaucous; 
leaves  lanceolate  and  taper-pointed,  serrate  and  ciliate,  smooth ;  rays 
7-14,  rather  long.    N.  and  S. 

Var.  gigant^a.  Gray.  Leaves  pubescent,  the  lateral  ribs  more  promi- 
nent   Same  range. 

1  I  Stem  and  generally  the  leaves  prominently  pubescent  or  scabrous  {S. 

serotina,  var.  gigantea,  above,  may  be  sought  here). 

o  Plant  green. 

B.  Canadtfnaia,  Linn.  Rough-hairy,  stout,  3^-6^ ;  leaves  lanceolate 
and  pointed,  serrate  or  sometimes  almost  entire,  pubescent  beneath  and 
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rough  above  ;  heads  small  and  rays  yery  short.    Common  and  Tariabla 
N.  and  S. 

8.  F^dola,  Nutt  Stem  and  leaves  very  rough;  leaves  oblong  or 
obovate-spatulate.    111.,  W.  and  S. 

o  o  Plant  aahy-canescent. 

8.  nemorilis,  Alt.  Pubescence  close ;  stem  nearly  simple,  less  than 
3^ ;  leaves  oblanceolate  or  spatulate-^blong,  the  lower  obscurely  crenate ; 
panicle  becoming  secund  or  one-sided;  rays  5-9,  light-colored.  Sterile 
soil,  N.  and  S. 

=  =»  Leaves  either  not  at  all  S-ribhed,  or  very  obscurely  triplinerved, 

II  Leaves  all  perfectly  entire. 

8.  samp^rvlrens,  Linn.  Smooth  and  stout,  1^-8^ ;  leaves  lanceolate 
and  slightly  claspmg,  very  smooth,  the  lowest  ones  obscurely  3-nerved ; 
heads  rather  large  and  showy,  the  7-10  rays  golden.  Seashore,  N.  B.  to 
Fla.    Flowers  early. 

8.  od6ra,  Ait.  Smooth  or  nearly  so,  2^-3^,  the  stem  slender  and 
sometimes  reclined  ;  leaves  not  3-nerved,  linear-lanceolate,  shining  and 
pellucid-dotted ;  heads  very  small ;  rays  3-4,  rather  large.     Canada  to  Fla. 

II  II  Some  of  the  leaves  more  or  less  crenulate  or  serrate  {exc^t  sometime» 

the  first), 

o  Panicle  thyreoid^  pyramidal  or  long-virgate. 

X  Scales  thin,  acute. 

8.  stiicta.  Ait.  Very  smooth,  with  small,  appressed,  entire,  lance- 
oblong,  thickish  leaves,  the  upper  ones  mere  bracts  ;  heads  in  a  narrow 
spicate  raceme  ;  rays  5-7.    Pine  barrens,  N.  J.,  S. 

8.  pub^rula,  Nutt.     Minutely  hoary  ;  leaves  lanceolate-acute  ;  heads 

very  numerous  in  short  racemes  which  form  a  long  dense  panicle  ;  rays 

about  10.     Me.,  S.  o^^i^«  ^         ».* 

'  X  X  Scales  firm,  obtuse. 

8.  oliginbaa,  Nutt.  Smooth,  2^-3°  ;  leaves  lanceolate,  tapering  into 
a  winged  petiole ;  racemes  much  crowded  int()  a  den.se  wand-like  panicle  ; 
rays  5-6,  small.     Bogs,  N. 

8.  specldsa,  Nutt.  Smooth,  3^-6^ ;  leaves  rather  thick,  rough-mar- 
gined, oval  or  ovate,  or  the  uppermost  oblong-lanceolate ;  heads  in 
numerous  erect  racemes,  which  form  a  pyramidal  panicle ;  rays  about  6, 
large.    Can.  to  N.  C.  and  W. 

o  o  Panicle  short  and  broad  or  racemose. 

X  Leaves  linear  or  lanceolate,  sessile  (on  the  stem)^  obscurely  veiny; 
heads  in  a  short  and  broad  panicle  of  secutid  clusters. 

8.  torttf61ia,  £11.    Stem  2^-3^,   scabrous-pubescent;  leaves  linear, 

generally  twisted  ;  rays  very  short.     Va.,  S. 

8.  pilbsa,  Walt.  Stout,  3^-7^,  with  spreading  hairs ;  leaves  oblong- 
lanceolate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  hairy  beneath ;  rays  7-10,  very  short. 
Pine  barrens,  N.  »r.,  S. 

X  X  Leaves  broad  or  ample,  veiny  ;  heads  rncemosely  paniculate. 

+  Foliage  rugose-veiny,  pubescent  or  scabrous  above  or  below. 

8.  pAtula,  Muhl.  Stem  strongly  angled,  smooth,  2^-4^ ;  leaves  ovate, 
very  rough  above,  smooth  and  veiny  beneath  ;  racemes  rather  short  and 
numerous.    Can.  to  Ga.  and  Tex, 

8.  amplezicaiiliB,  Torr.  &  Gray.  Slender,  1^-3^,  more  or  less  pubes- 
cent; leaves  ovate,  acute,  scabrous  above  and  soft-pubescent  beneath, 
clasping ;  rays  about  3  (sometimes  0).    Fla.,  W. 
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8.  xiig6aa,  Mill.  Very  leafy,  l®-6o,  roagh-bairy ;  leaves  ovate-lanoe- 
olate  or  oblong,  firm,  very  rugose,  often  scabrous  above  and  birsute  on 
the  veins  beneath  ;  rays  6^9.     Can.  to  Tex. 

8.  ulmildlia,  Muhl.  Stem  smooth ;  leaves  thinner,  elliptic  to  oblong- 
lanceolate,  soft-bairy  beneath  ;  rays  about  4.     Me.,  W.  and  S. 

■¥  +  Foliage  inconspicuotisly  reticulaUd,  not  scabrous,  above,  and  com- 
monly smooth  and  glabrous  beneath. 

-  Very  leqfy  to  the  top. 

8.  EUi6ttil,  Torr.  &  Gray.  Smooth,  stout,  1^-3° ;  leaves  very  numer- 
ous, elliptic  or  oblong-lanceolate,  acute,  strongly  veined,  thick,  shinins 
above ;  heads  in  dense  spreading  racemes  of  a  crowded,  often  pyramidid 
panicle.    Mass.  to  Ga. 

—  Leaves  becoming  few  and  small  towards  the  top  of  the  stem. 

8.  negltfcta,  Torr.  &  Gray.  Smooth,  stout,  2^-^^;  upper  leaves 
oblong-lanceolate,  acute  and  nearly  entire,  the  lower  ovate-lanceolate  or 
oblong  and  sharply  serrate ;  racemes  short  and  dense,  becoming  spread- 
ing; akenes  nearly  glabrous.    Bogs,  Can.  to  Md.,  W. 

8.  Bo6ttii,  Hook.  From  smooth  to  pubescent,  slender,  2^-5^ ;  leaves 
ovate-  to  oblong-lanceolate,  pointed,  finely  serrate ;  heads  loosely  racemose ; 
rays  1-6  (or  0);  akenes  pubescent.    Va.,  S. 

8.  argtita.  Ait.  Stem  angled,  smooth,  2^-4^ ;  leaves  large  and  thin, 
ovate,  strongly  sharp-serrate ;  racemes  pubescent,  spreading,  in  an 
elongated  open  panicle ;  rays  large,  6-7 ;  akene  generally  glabrous. 
N.  Eng.  to  Ohio  and  Va. 

8.  jlincea,  Ait.  Smooth ;  stem  rigid  and  mostly  simple,  1^-3^ ;  stem 
leaves  elliptic  or  lance-oval,  sharply  serrate,  pointed,  the  radical  ones 
lanceolate  or  narrow-oblong ;  racemes  dense  and  naked,  becoming  elon- 
gated and  recurved,  forming  a  handsome  corymbose  panicle  ;  rays  small, 
8-12.    Common,  Can.  to  Tenn. 

12.  BELZ1I8,   DAISY.    (Latin:  fre/ZiM,  pretty.)    Flowers  spring  and 
summer  (p.  225). 

B.  integTif61ia,  Micbx.  In  open  grounds  from  Ky.,  S.  W. ;  stems 
branching,  spreading,  4'-l0'  long,  bearing  some  lanceolate-oblong  or 
spatulate  leaves,  and  terminal,  slender-peduncled  heads  with  pale  blue- 
purple  rays.    ®  (D 

B,  psrSnnis,  Linn.  True  or  English  Daisy.  Cult,  from  W.  Eu., 
mostly  in  double-flowered  varieties,  i.e.,  with  many  or  all  the  disk  flowers 
changed  into  rays,  or,  in  the  common  quilled  form,  all  into  tubes  (pink 
or  white);  in  the  natural  state  the  center  is  yellow,  the  rays  white  and 
more  or  less  purplish  or  crimson-tipped  underneath ;  head  solitary,  on  a 
short  scape ;  leaves  spatulate  or  obovate,  all  clustered  at  the  root     % 

« 

13.  BOLTONIA.    (Named  for  James  Bolton^  an  English  botanist.) 

Wild  plants  of  low  grounds  S.  and  W.,  resembling  Asters  except  in  the 
akenes  and  pappus ;  ray  flowers  blue-purple  or  nearly  white ;  disk 
flowers  yellow ;  in  autumn.     2Z     (P*  226.) 

B.  diifhsa,  L'  Her.  Heads  small,  loosely  panicled  on  the  slender,  open 
bruiches,  which  bear  small,  awl-shaped  leaves,  those  of  the  stem  lance- 
linear  ;  pappus  of  several  bristles  and  2  short  awns.    III.  and  S. 

B.  aoteroides,  L^Her.  Heads  fewer  and  larger,  in  corymbs ;  leaves 
lanceolate;  pappus  of  minute  bristles  and  2  (or  0)  awns.  Penn.,  8. 
and  W. 
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14.  CALLXBTEPHU8,  CHINA  ASTER.    (Greek  :  beav^ful  crown.) 
®     (p.  226.) 

C  hortinBis,  Cass,  (or  C.  CbinbnsisV  The  well-known  Garobn  or 
China  Aster,  of  the  gsirdens,  a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  has  namerous 
varieties  of  various  forms  and  colors,  the  finest  fall-double. 

15.  SERICOCARPITB.     (fite^^Li  silky  fruU.)     %     (p.  225.) 

«  Pappus  rusty ;  leaves  serrate, 

8.  oonjraoldeB,  Nees.  Pubescent ;  leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  or  the 
lower  spatulate,  ciliate.    Me.,  S.  and  W. 

«  •  Pappus  white;  leaves  entire, 

8.  BolidagfiieaB,  Nees.  Smooth ;  leaves  linear  and  rigid,  obtuse,  the 
margins  rough.    N.  £ng.,  S. 

16.  ABTZSR,  ASTER,  STAR  WORT,  (^ter,  a  star.)  This  vast 
genus  is  too  difficult  for  beginners,  and  those  who  are  prepared  for  its 
study  will  use  the  Manual  for  the  northern  species,  and  Chapman^s 
Southern  Flora  for  the  few  that  are  peculiarly  southern.  Common  and 
characteristic  plants  of  the  autumn  flora  (p.  226). 

•  Pappus  double,  i.e.  in  tvfo  rows, 

A.  mnbalUitaa,  Mill.  Smooth  and  stout,  leafy  to  the  top ;  leaves 
loug-Ianceolate,  taper-pointed ;  heads  very  many,  in  compound  flat 
corymbs ;  rays  rather  few,  white.    Common  and  variable. 

A.  inibinuB,  Michx.  Slender,  only  moderately  leafy  ;  leaves  obovate 
or  oblong- lanceolate,  ciliate ;  heads  few  on  spreading  peduncles,  white. 
Mass.,  S. 

A.  linariifdlioB,  Linn.  Leaves  linear  and  rigid,  rough-margined; 
heads  with  violet  (rarely  white)  rays,  solitary  on  simple  branches ;  plant 
l°-2°.    Common.  »  ,  fappu,  rtmpU. 

-*-  ScdUes  mostly  closely  imbricated^  t?ie  tips  not  c<)nspicuously  herhiKeous 

or  spreading, 

**  Leaves  lanceolate,  or  narrower. 

A.  nemorAlis,  Ait.  Minutely  pubescent,  slender,  1^-2^ ;  leaves  small 
and  rather  rigid,  lanceolate,  nearly  entire,  the  margins  revolute ;  invo- 
lucre obconictd,  the  scales  linear-lanceolate  or  the  outer  awl-like ;  rays 
long,  dark  lilac.     Bogs,  N. 

A.  acomlniLtaB,  Michx.  Somewhat  hairy,  the  stem  simple  (1*^)  and 
often  zigzag;  leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  long-pointed,  tooled,  not  revo- 
lute ;  scales  few  and  loosish,  linear-lanceolate ;  heads  not  numerous,  the 
rays  white  or  violet.     N.  £ng.  and  S.  in  the  Mts. 

A.  ptarmicoidea,  Torr.  &  Gray.  Smooth  or  nearly  so,  the  stems 
simple  (8'-2^)  and  clustered ;  leaves  linear-lanceolate  and  rigid,  entire, 
not  revolute,  rough-margined ;  heads  small,  white  (rarely  yellowish  W. ) 
in  a  flat  corymb ;  scales  thiokish  and  obtuse.     Rocks,  N. 

•M.  **  Leaves  cordate,  stalked  and  coarsely  serrate. 

A.  ooiymbdaoa,  Ait.  Slender  and  often  zigzag,  2^ ;  leaves  thin  and 
nearly  or  quite  smooth,  taper-pointed,  the  teeth  unequal  and  spreading, 
on  marginless  petioles ;  rays  white,  6-9.     Woods,  Can.  to  Ga. 

A  maorophyllua,  Linn.  Larger  and  stouter,  with  thickish,  rough, 
closely-serrate  and  abrupt-pointed  leaves;  heads  larger,  white  or  bluish, 
the  rays  10-16.     Like  range. 
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-*-  -I-  Scales  variously  imhric€Ued,  the  tips  herbaceous  (green)  and  spread- 

ing,  or  the  outer  ones  wholly  leaf-like, 

**  Leavers  silvery-silky  both  sides,  'and  sessile  and  entire. 

A.  BerfceuB,  Vent.  Slender,  1^-2^;  leaves  lanceolate  or  oblong, 
spreading;  involucre  globular  with  spreading  scales;  heads  mostly  soli- 
tary, showy,  violet.     l3ry  soil,  Wis.,  W.  and  S. 

A.  c6iicoIor,  Linn.  Leaves  crowded  and  appressed,  as  are  the  scales 
of  the  obovoid  involucre  ;  heads  in  a  compound  wand-like  raceme,  violet. 
Near  the  coast,  R.  I.,  S. 

•w  -M.  Leaves  not  silvery-Mky,  various, 

=s  Stem  leaves  all  (^or  at  least  the  lowest)  cordate  and  petioled;  radical 

leaves  all  prominently  cordate, 

II  Bays  about  40 ;  involucral  scales  squarrose. 

A.  azidmaliia,  Engelm.  Pubescent  and  roughish,  2°^° ;  upper  leaves 
small  and  nearly  or  quite  sessile  ;  heads  rather  large,  bright  violet.  DL, 
W.  and  S. 

il  [|  Bays  10-20,  light-blue  or  white  ;  scales  not  squarrose. 

o  All  or  part  of  the  petioles  wing-margined. 

A.  undnl^tUB,  Linn.  Leaves  ovate  or  lance-ovate,  the  mai^ns  wavy 
or  slightly  toothed,  roughish  above  and  downy  beneath,  the  uppermost 
with  clasping  petioles.     Common. 

A.  aagittifdUaB,  Willd.  Rigid  and  erect,  2^S^,  with  ascending 
branches;  leaves  oyate-lanceolate,  the  lower  cordate  and  on  margined 
petioles,  the  upper  becoming  narrower;  involucre  oblong,  the  scales 
narrow-tapering  and  loose.     Common,  N.  and  S. 

o  o  Petioles  not  wing-margined  (except  occasionally  in  the  first). 

A.  cordif61iaB,  Linn.  Stem  much  branched,  the  branches  diverging 
and  bearing  very  numerous  panicled  heads ;  lower  stem  leaves  all  pro- 
minently heart-shaped,  XXih  petioles  ciliate  and  only  slightly  or  not  at  idl 
margined ;  involucre  obconical,  with  short  and  nearly  obtuse,  appressed 
tips.    Common,  Can.  to  Ga.,  and  W.    Variable. 

A.  aztireuB,  Lindl.  Heads  larger ;  leaves  ovate-lanceolate  or  oblong, 
rough,  the  petioles  usually  long  and  hairy,  the  uppermost  becoming 
nearly  linear  and  sessile,  or  on  the  branches  even  awl-like ;  involucre 
obconical,  slightly  pubescent.    N.  Y.,  S.  and  W. 

«  —  Stem  leaves  clasping  or  sessile  (or  if  short-stalked,  not  cordate), 

various. 

o  Leaves  broadish,  prominently  cordate-clasping  or  toith  a  winged- 
petiole-like  base,  (Forms  of  A,  Nov^Belgii  and  A.  oblongifoUua, 
below,  may  be  sought  here.) 

X  Leaves  entire  (rarely  very  obscurely  toothed  in  first  txoo). 

A.  IseviB,  Linn.  Smooth  and  glabrous,  often  glaucous,  2^-49 ;  leaves 
thickish,  lanceolate  or  broader,  the  upper  auriculate,  or  cordate,  clasp- 
ing ;  involucre  hemispherical,  with  abrupt  green  tips ;  rays  blue.  Com- 
mon and  handsome. 

A.  piktena,  Ait.  Rough-pubescent,  l°-3^,  the  branches  loose  and 
widely  spreading ;  leaves  ovate-oblong  or  longer,  rough  above  and  on  the 
margins  ;  involucre  ovoid,  scales  with  pointed  spreading  tips ;  rays  purple. 
N.  and  S. 

A.  N6v8e-Anglias,  Linn.  TaM  and  stout,  3°-8°,  hairy,  very  leafy ; 
leaves  lanceolate  and  acute,  pubescent;  scales  nearly  equal  and  loose, 
awl-like,  glandular-viscid ;  flowers  large,  rose  or  purple.  Can.  to  S.  C, 
and  W. ;  also  cult. 
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X  X  Leaves  wUhfew  or  many  prominent  teeth. 
+  Le<tf  base  distinctly  clasping. 

A.  prenanthoides,  Muhl.  1^-3°,  hairy  above  in  lines ;  leaves  ovate- 
lanceolate,  rougli  above  and  smooth  beneath,  narrowed  into  a  long  entire 
portion  which  is  suddenly  dilated  into  an  auricled  base ;  heads  on  short 
divergent  peduncles,  pale  violet  or  whitish.    Along  streams,  N. 

A.  puniceus,  Linn.  Tall  and  stout,  3°-7°,  rough-hairy  all  over  (or  in 
some  forms  smooth Ish  below)  ;  leaves  oblqpg-lanceolate  and  but  little 
narrowed  at  the  base  ;  heads  subsessile,  in  a  panicle  or  thyrae ;  floweiB 
large,  purple  to  white.     Variable.     N. ;  S.  to  Ga. 

+  +  Leaf  base  wing-petiole-like^  not  auriculate. 

A.  pAtoluB,  Lam.  Glabrous  or  nearly  so,  1^-4^;  leaves  ovate  or 
oblong- lanceolate,  serrate  in  middle,  narrowed  at  both  ends,  the  lower 
ones  into  a  winged  petiole ;  heads  loosely  panicled,  violet  or  white  ;  scales 
unequal.     N.  Eng. 

A.  mudttii,  Torr.  &  Gray.  Stem  ^2^-3^)  minutely  pubescent ;  leaves 
thickish,  oblong-lanceolate,  appressed- toothed,  tapering  into  a  narrow, 
petiole-like  contraction ;  heads  numerous,  corymbose-paniculate,  purple ; 
scales  nearly  equal.    S.  C.  to  Fla. 

o  o  Leaves  (mostly  narrower)  not  cordate-clasping,  nor  with  wing-sessile 

bases. 

X  Involucre  and  branchlets  viscid  or  glandular. 

+  Leaves  rigid  and  obtuse, 

A  gTaiidifl6niB,  Nutt  Slender,  hispid,  l°-8°  ;•  leaves  very  small, 
linear ;  rays  violet,  long.    Handsome.    Ya.,  S. 

•f  -f  Leaves  soft  and  acute. 

A  obloiiglf61iiui,  Nutt  Minutely  glandular-puberulent,  1^-2^ ;  leaves 
narrow-oblong  or  lanceolate,  niucronate,  somewhat  clasping;  flowers 
rather  small,  purple.    Banks,  N. 

A.  spect&bills,  Ait.  Roughish,  stout,  1^-2^,  leaves  oblong-lanceolate 
or  spatulate-oblong,  mostly  entire  ;  heads  few,  large  and  showy  (purple), 
the  scales  with  the  upper  half  herbaceous  and  sprc^ing.  Near  the  coast, 
Mass.  to  Del. 

X  X  Not  viscid  or  glandular  {except^  perhaps,  in  A.  surculosus). 

+  Badical  leaves  tapering  into  margined  petioles. 

—  Leaves  entire  or  obscurely  serrate. 

A  sarciil6tiui,  Michx.  Low  (1^  or  less),  with  filiform  rootstocks; 
leaves  linear  or  lanceolate,  rigid ;  heads  medium-sized,  few  or  solitary, 
light  purple.    Near  coast,  N.  J.,  S. 

A.  gr^ilis,  Nutt.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate  and  small ;  scales  coria- 
ceous and  whitish,  with  shortovate  green  tips ;  heads  few.  Fine  barrens, 
N.  J.,  S.  and  W.  —  Xcarw  sharply  serrate. 

A.  r^dula,  Ait.  Smooth  or  lightly  hairy,  leafy,  l^SP ;  leaves  oblong- 
lanceolate,  pointed,  rugose,  rough  both  sides,  very  closely  sessile  ;  scales 
with  short,  spreading  green  tips  ;  flowers  light-violet.    N.  Engt  to  Del. 

+  +  Badical  leaves  not  with  margined  petioles. 

—  Involucral  scales  squarrose  or  unth  prominently  spreading  green  tips; 
leaves  small,  linear  and  entire  ;  heads  small  and  racemose. 

A.  amethystinas,  Nutt.  Tall  and  erect,  2°-5<^,  somewhat  hirsute, 
branchy ;  leaves  lax ;  scales  with  only  the  tips  spreading ;  rays  light  blue. 
Mass.  to  la. 
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A.  miiltifi6TaB,  Ait.  Pale-  or  hoary-pubescent,  1^-2^,  bushy-branched ; 
leaves  rigid  and  crowded,  with  rough  margins ;  rays  white  (rarely  bluish). 
Common  in  diy  ground. 

—  Scales  generally  oppressed. 
>— I  Plant  very  smooth^  pale  and  glaucescent. 

A.  torbin^Uiis,  Lindl.  Slender,  3^,  paniculately  branching ;  leaves 
oblong  or  narrow-lanceolate,  with  roughish  margins  ;  scales  linear,  with 
blunt  and  short  green  tips ;  flowers  violet.     HI.,  S.  W. 

A.  virgiLtuB,  £11.  Strict  and  simple,  with  the  branches  terminated  by 
single  heads ;  leaves  lanceolate  or  linear,  the  lower  ones  long ;  scales 
acutish ;  flowers  violet.     Va.,  S. 

«-•  t_i  Plant  variously  seabrotis  or  hirsute^  not  glaucescent  (except  forms  of 

the  first) . 

^^  Leaves  firm  in  texture  ^  often  thickish  ;  heads  rather  large  and  sJtowy, 

the  scales  with  loosish  green  tips. 

A.  N6Ti-B61gii,  Linn.  Short,  6'-2|^,  some  forms  wholly  smooth, 
others  with  sparse  pubescence ;  leaves  from  oblong  to  linear-lanceolate, 
usually  entire,  the  upper  somewhat  auriculate-clasping,  the  salt-marsh 
forms  nearly  fleshy ;  flowers  blue  or  violet.  Very  common,  in  many 
forms,  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  but  reaching  111.     Flowers  late. 

^  ^  Leaves  of  ordinary  texture ;  heads  mostly  smaller,  with  less  prom% 

inently  green-tipped  scales. 

^  Heads  sccUtered,  borne  on  the  ends  of  slender  bracteate  branchlets. 

A.  dnin6Ba8,  Linn.  Smooth  or  nearly  so,  1^-3°,  loosely  branched  •, 
leaves  linear  or  somewhat  broader  towards  the  top  of  the  plant,  crowded 
and  entire,  rough-margined ;  involucre  bell-shaped,  with  abruptly  green- 
tipped  scales  ;  rays  violet  or  blue.     Common. 

^-N  ^N  Heads  in  lax  or  racemose  l-sided  sprays. 

A.  Facem6BaB,  Ell.  Scabrous-pubescent  on  the  erect  or  ascending 
slender  branches ;  leaves  linear  and  rigid,  small,  acute,  entire ;  flowers 
small,  purplish,  the  scales  very  narrow  and  acute.     S.  C,  S. 

A.  vlmlnenB,  Lam.  Glabrous  or  very  nearly  so,  2°-6°,  very  bushy  ; 
leaves  small  and  stifiish,  linear  or  nan-ow-lanceolate  and  rather  long,  the 
larger  ones  sparsely  serrate ;  scales  narrow-linear,  mostly  acute ;  heads 
very  numerous,  white.     Very  common. 

A.  difftiBUB,  Ait.  Pubescent,  branchy ;  leaves  large,  thin  and  lax, 
lanceolate  or  broader,  sharply  serrate  ;  scales  linear,  obtuse  or  acutish ; 
flowers  white  or  violet.     Very  common  and  variable. 


-N  /-s  Heads  (in  mature  plants)  paniculate  or  thyrsoid. 
O  Scales  subulately  green-tipped;  rays  commonly  pure  white. 

A.  ezicoides,  Linn.  Smooth  or  sparsely  hairy,  l°-3°;  heads  often 
tending  rather  to  be  racemose  than  paniculate,  and  borne  on  the  ends  of 
erect,  much-bracted  branchlets ;  leaves  linear-lanceolate  (or  the  lowest 
oblong-spatulate),  becoming  awl-like  and  stiffish  above.  Dry  grounds. 
Variable. 

A.  polyph^UuB,  Willd.  Tall,  40-6°,  with  twiggy  branches  ;  leaves 
4^  or  6'  long,  linear-lanceolate ;  flowers  rather  large,  early.     N.,  and  S. 

'    '        CO  Scales  not  axol tipped ;  rays  violet  to  white. 

0  Scales  of  several  lengths. 

A.  Tradesc^ti,  Linn.  Much  branched,  2°>4^,  the  heads  small  and 
numerous ;  leaves  lanceolate  to  linear,  tapering  to  a  slender  point,  the 
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lower  and  larger  somewhat  serrate ;  scales  linear,  green  at  the  tip  and 
down  the  back  ;  rays  small,  white  or  violet.     Common. 

A.  paniculiitaB,  Lam.  Often  taller,  generally  more  strict,  profusely 
paniculate-branched ;  leaves  thin,  oblong  or  narrow-llDear,  the  lower 
sharply  serrate,  upper  entire ;  heads  larger,  in  loose  and  leafy  panicles ; 
scales  narrow-linear  with  green  tips  and  the  outer  ones  green  the  whole 
length  ;  flowers  violet  or  nearly  white.    Common. 

A.  saliciibliuB,  Ait.    Leaves  shorter  and  firmer  than  in  the  last,  often 

scabrous,  mostly  entire ;  scales  more  imbricated,  firmer,  linear,  with 

acutish  green  tips;  heads  (rarely  white)  tending  to  be  racemosely  clna- 

tered.    Common.  ^ 

0  0  Scales  nearly  equal 

A.  jdnceuB,  Ait.  Slender  and  nearly  simple,  1^-3^ ;  leaves  long- 
linear  (3'-5'),  all  (or  all  but  the  lower  most)  entire ;  heads  comparatively 
few,  light-purple,  the  outer  scales  a  little  shorter  than  the  inner.    Bogs,  N. 

A.  longif61iii8,  Lam.  More  branched ;  leaves  broader,  entire  or 
sparsely  serrulate ;  heads  lai^er,  the  scales  about  equal  and  little  imbri- 
cated ;  rays  violet  to  almost  white.    Far  N. 

17.  ERIOERON,  FLEABANE.  (Greek  words  for  ^prin^  and  old  nuiit, 
suggested  probably  by  the  hoary  appearance  of  some  vernal  species.) 
(p.  225.) 

•  Says  conspicuous;  heads  more  or  less  corymbed;  stem  erect. 

•H-  Bays  purple  or  purplish,  very  numerous  (50-150);  pappus  simple.    71 

E.  Philad^lphicuB,  Linn.  Rather  hairy,  2^  high ;  stem  leaves  oblong, 
mostly  entire,  and  partly  clasping ;  spatulate  and  toothed  root  leaves,  and 
several  heads ;  rays  very  many  and  narrow,  pale  reddish-purple ;  flowers 
summer.    Common. 

B.  beUidif611uB,  Muhl.  Robin's  Plantain.  Soft-hairy,  lO-20  high, 
with  a  cluster  of  rather  large  roundish  root  leaves  lying  flat  on  the 
ground  ;  stem  leaves  rather  few  and  small ;  heads  1-0  and  long-pedun- 
cled.  rather  large,  with  about  50  linear,  light  bluish-purple  rays ;  flowers 
late  spring.    Common. 

-*-  •*-  Bays  uihite,  only  about  30,  rather  broad;  pappus  simple,    71 

E.  nudlca^llB,  Michz.  Smooth,  with  oval  or  spatulate  leaves  all  at 
the  root ;  slender  scape  1^-2^  high,  with  a  few  small  heads ;  flowers 
spring.    Low  grounds,  Va.,  S. 

4«  1-  -t-  Bays  lohite  or  nearly  so,  60  or  more,  narrow ;  pappus  double,  the 
outer  of  a  row  of  minute  chaffy  bristles  or  little  scales,    0    ® 

E.  BtrigdsuB,  Muhl.  2^-4°  high,  smoothish,  or  roughish,  with  minute 
close-pressed  hairs ;  leaves  entire,  the  lower  spatulate  and  slender-petioled, 
the  upi>er  lanceolate  ;  rays  rather  long ;  flowers  all  sumtiier.     Fields. 

E.  ^nnuuB,  I'ers.  3^-5^  hi^h,  branched  above,  roughish,  with  spread- 
ing hairs ;  leaves  ovate  or  lance-ovate,  the  lower  ones  coarsely  toothed ; 
rays  rather  short,  often  tinged  with  purple ;  flowers  all  summer.  Fields 
and  waste  places. 

«  «  Bays  inconspicxious,  scarcely  longer  than  the  cylindrical,  bellsJuipedj 
involucre  and  the  simple  pappus,  numerous,  in  more  than  one  row. 

B.  Canad^naiB,  Linn.     Horseweed,  Butterwked,  Mare's-taii..    A 

common  weed,  with  stmnfj  odor,  in  waste  or  cult,  ground  ;  bristly  hairy  ; 
stem  erect,  strict,  l°-6°  high ;  leaves  linear,  only  the  lowest  ones  cut- 
lobed  ;  heads  of  whitish  flowers  very  small,  panicled ;  all  summer.    (J) 
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18.  bAcCHARIS.  (Dedicated  to  J?accAiM.)  Shrobby  seaside  or  pine- 
barren  plants,     (p.  224. ) 

B.  hal1mif611a,  Linn.  Smooth,  somewhat  scurfy,  6^-12^,  the  branches 
angled ;  leaves  obovate,  petioled,  coarsely  toothed  or  the  upper  ones 
entire ;  heads  of  whitish  or  yellowish  flowers  scattered  or  in  leafy  pani- 
cles.   Mass.,  S. 

19.  PLUCHEA.  (The  AhH  PlucJie,  a  naturalist  of  a  century  ago.) 
(p.  223.) 

F.  bifrons,  DC.  Leaves  oblong  to  lanceolate,  closely  sessile  or  clasp- 
mg,  veiny,  2'-3'  long.     20-3<^.     2Z    Cape  May,  S. 

F.  camphorita,  DC.  Pale ;  leaves  oblong-ovate  or  lanceolate,  thick- 
Ish  and  only  obscurely  veiny,  the  larger  ones  short-petioled.  Taller.  0 
Salt  marshes,  Mass.,  S. 

20.  niiAGK),  COTTON  ROSE.  (Latin:  filum,  a  thread,  from  the 
cottony  hairs.)     (p.  223.) 

F.  GermdnicUy  Linn.  Hbrba  Impia  of  the  old  herbalists  —  the  branches 
with  a  new  generation  of  clustered  heads  rising  out  of  the  parent  cluster 
at  the  top  of  the  stem  (as  if  undutifully  exalting  themselves)  ;  stems  5'- 
10'  high,  crowded  with  the  lanceolate,  erect,  and  entire  cottony  leaves. 
Old  dry  fields  from  N.  Y.,  S. ;  flowers  summer  and  autumn.    0 

21.  GNAFHALIUM,  EVERLASTING,  CUDWEED.  (Greek:  lack 
of  wool.)     (p.  223.) 

♦  Scales  of  the  involucre  white  or  yellowish-white ;  stem  erecty  l°-2°  high  ; 

heads  mang^  corymbed.     Common  in  oldfields^  Cjopses,  etc, 

O.  polyc^phalum,  Michx.  Leaves  lanceolate,  with  narrowed  base 
and  wavy  margins,  the  upper  surface  nearly  naked  ;  the  perfect  flowers 
few  in  the  center  of  each  head.    ® 

O.  dectinrens,  Ives.  Common  from  N.  J.  to  Mich,  and  N. ;  leaves 
lance-linear,  cottony  both  sides,  the  base  partly  clasping  and  extending 
down  on  the  stem  ;  many  perfect  flowers  in  the  center  of  each  head.     2^ 

*  •  Scales  of  the  involucre  tawny-purplish  or  whitish,  not  at  all  shoipy  or 
petal-like ;  heads  small,  crowded  in  sessile  clusters ;  stems  spreading  or 
ascending,  3'-20'  high,    ® 

O.  i]llgin6siim,  Linn.  An  insignificant  little  weed  in  wet  places,  espe- 
cially roadsides,  with  lanceolate  or  linear  leaves,  and  inconspicuous  heads 
hi  terminal  clusters. 

O.  parpilreain,  Linn.  Taller,  with  oblong-spatulate  or  lanceolate 
leaves  green  above  and  white-cottony  beneath,  and  purplish  heads  in 
axillary  clusters,  or  spiked  along  the  upper  part  of  the  stem ;  pappus 
plumes  united  at  the  base,  and  all  falling  off  together.    Coast  of  Me.,  S. 

22.  AUTiSMMARIA,  EVERLASTING.  (Name  from  the  pappus  of 
the  staminate  flowers,  which  resembles  the  antennce  of  certain  insects.) 
11    (p.  22.3.) 

A.  plantaginii6Ua,  Hook.  Growing  in  patches,  spreading  by  runners 
and  offsets ;  the  root  leaves  spatulate  or  obovate  and  tufted  ;  flowering 
stems  4'-8'  high,  with  few  and  small  lanceolate  leaves ;  heads  in  a  small 
corymb,  the  fertile  ones  (pointed,  with  pinkish  styles)  with  narrow  and 
acQtish,  the  staminate  (flat-topped)  with  white  and  rounded  scales. 
Sterile  soil ;  common. 

okay's  r.  F.  *  O.   BOT.  — 10 
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23.  ANAPHALI8,  EVERLASTING.  (Greek,  of  no  appUcation.) 
2/     (p.  223.) 

A.  margariticea,  Benth.  &  Hook.  Stem  about  2^  high,  leafy  to  the 
top ;  the  leaves  lance-linear ;  heads  in  a  broad  corymb,  the  fertile  ones 
with  a  few  imperfect  staminate  flowers  in  the  center ;  scales  of  the  invo- 
lucre pearly  white,  rounded.    Dry  soil ;  common. 

24.  HELiPTERUM,  EVERLASTING,  IMMORTELLE.  (Greek  :  gun 
and  voing,  referring  to  the  light  plumed  pappus.)  Also  known  as 
RhodInthb.     (p.  224.) 

/f.  Manofisii,  F.  Muell.  Cult,  in  gardens  for  ornament,  from  Aus- 
tralia ;  a  low  smooth  herb,  with  oblong  and  alternate  clasping  entire 
leaves,  and  loosely  corymbed,  showy,  nodding  heads  of  yellow  flowers, 
the  pearly  involucre  obovate  or  obconical,  smooth,  rose  or  white,  very 
ornamental,  in  summer. 

25.  HELICHRTSUM,  EVERLASTING,  IMMORTELLE.    (Greek, 

referring  to  the  golden  flower  heads.)    (p.  223.) 

H.  bractedtuniy  Andr.  or  (H.  HAcaiNTHUM).  From  Australia;  tall, 
smoothish  or  slightly  downy,  with  lanceolate  leaves ;  large  heads  termi- 
nating the  branches  and  with  some  leaf-like  bracts  on  the  peduncle,  the 
permanent  and  very  numerous  scales  of  the  involucre  very  showy  and 
petal-like,  spreading  in  many  ranks,  golden  yellow,  and  with  white  vari- 
eties.   (D  (X) 

26.  AMMOBIUM,  EVERLASTING,  IMMORTELLE.  (Greek  :  mean- 
ing living  in  sand.)     ®     (p.  224.) 

M.  afdtum,  R.  Br.  l°-S9  high,  rather  cottony  ;  root  leaves  oblong  and 
tapering  downwards  into  a  petiole  ;  stem  leaves  small  and  lanceolate,  and 
extended  down  the  branches  and  stems  in  the  form  of  leaf-like  wings ; 
heads  solitary,  with  pearly  white  involucre  surroimding  yellow  flowers. 
Cult,  from  Australia. 

27.  mULA,  ELECAMPANE.     (Ancient  Latin  name.)     71    (p.  224.) 

/.  Helhnium^  Linn.  Common  Elecampane.  A  stout  herb,  with  stems 
3°-6°  high,  from  a  thick  mucilaginous  root  (used  in  medicine)  ;  leaves 
large,  entire,  woolly  beneath,  those  from  the  root  ovate  and  petioled,  the 
others  partly  clasping ;  heads  large,  but  the  rays  very  narrow.  In  old 
gardens  and  natural  from  Eu.  by  roadsides. 

28.  POLTMNIA,  LEAFCUP.  (The  muse,  Polyhymnia,  the  dedica- 
tion for  no  obvious  reason.)     %     (p.  226.) 

P.  Canad^nais,  Linn.  3^-5°  high,  clammy-hairy;  leaves  thin,  the 
lower  pinnatifid,  the  upper  3-6-lobed  or  angled  ;  rays  of  the  small  heads 
shorter  than  the  involucre,  few,  pale-yellow  and  broad.     Moist  woods. 

P.  UveddQia,  Linn.  Roughish-hairy,  stout,  4^-10^  high  ;  leaves  large, 
ovate  and  angled  or  lobed,  the  upper  ones  sessile  ;  rays  of  the  large  head 
10-16,  bright  yellow,  longer  than  the  involucre.    Rich  soil,  N.  Y.,  S.  and  W. 

29.  SniPHIXJM,  ROSIN  PLANT.  (Ancient  Greek  name.)  Flowers 
summer  and  autumn.     %    (p.  226.) 

♦  Leaves  alternate^  large,  most  of  them  petioled. 

•»-  The  stout  and  rough  floiccring  stems  (3^-6°  high)  leafy  up  to  the  fete  large 
heads;  scales  of  involucre  ovate ,  with  tapering  and  spreading  rigid  tips. 

8.  lacini&tom,  Linn.  Rosinweed  or  Compass  Plant,  of  prai- 
rieSy  from  Mich.  W.  and  S.,  so  called  because  the  rough-hairy,  deeply 
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pinnatifid  root  leayes  (of  ovate  oatline)  incline  to  present  their  edges  N. 
andS. 

••-  1-  The  slender  smooth  flowering  stems  (4°-10°  high)  leafii  only  near 
the  hase^  dividing  above  into  a  panicle  of  many  smaller  heads. 

8.  tereblnthin^oeum,  Linn.  Prairie  Dock,  so  called  from  the 
appearance  of  the  large  root  leaves,  which  are  ovate  or  heart-oblong  and 
lo_2o  long,  besides  the  slender  petiole,  the  margins  somewhat  toothed. 
Ohio,  W. 

8.  oomp68itum,  Michx.  More  slender  and  smaller,  with  round  heart- 
shaped  leaves  either  toothed  or  cut,  or  divided.    N.  C,  S. 

«  •  Leavee,  or  many  of  them,  in  whorls  of  S  or  i  along  the  terete  stems, 

rather  small,  entire  or  coarsely  toothed. 

8.  trifolidtom,  Linn.  Stem  smooth,  often  glaucous,  4^-6^  high ;  leaves 
lanceolate  and  entire  or  nearly  so,  roughish ;  heads  small.    S.  and  W. 

8.  Asterlscus,  Liim.  Rough-hairy  ;  leaves  usually  coarsely  toothed ; 
heads  fewer  and  larger.     Va.,  S. 

•  «  •  Leaves  opposite  and  clasping  or  connate;  stems  leafy  to  the  top, 

8.  integrlf6lium,  Michx.  Roughish,  2^-4^  high,  with  terete  stem  and 
lance-ovate,  partly  heart-shaped,  and  entire,  distinct  leaves.  Mich.  W. 
andS. 

8.  perfoliitom,  Linn.  Cup  Plant.  Very  smooth  square  stems  AP-^ 
high,  around  which  the  ovate,  coarsely  toothed  leaves  are  connate  into  cups 
which  bold  water  from  the  rains.    Mich.,  W.  and  S. 

30.  PARTHENIUM.     (Greek:  virgin,  of   no  application.)     %     (p. 
227.) 

P.  Iiitegrlf61iiim,  Linn.  A  coarse,  rough  plant,  V^-A^  high,  with 
alternate,  oblong  or  ova],  crenate-toothed  leaves  (the  lower  cut-lobed), 
and  small  whitish  heads  in  a  flat  and  dense  corymb.  Dry  soil,  Md.  to 
Minn,  and  S. 

31.  ZVA,  MARSH  ELDER.    (Name  unexplained.)     (p.  228.)    Out 
commonest  species  is 

I.  frattfsceiiB,  Linn.  Nearly  smooth,  shrubby  at  the  base,  3^-8^; 
leaves  oval  or  lanceolate,  coarsely  toothed,  fleshy ;  greenish-white  heads 
axillary  and  forming  a  leafy  panicled  raceme.  Salt  coast  marshes, 
Mass.,  S. 

32.  A1CBR68LA.,    RAGWEED.     (The   classical   name.)     (p.  222.) 
Flowers  greehish,  all  summer  and  autumn. 

*  Leaves  all  opposite. 

A.  tzHida,  Linn.  Tall,  coarse  herb  along  low  borders  of  streams; 
4^-10°  high,  rough ;  leaves  deeply  3-lobed  on  margined  petioles,  the 
lobes  lance-ovate  and  serrate ;  staminate  heads  in  racemes,  their  in- 
volucres 3-ribbed  on  one  side,  the  fertile  one  or  fruit  obovate  and  with  6 
or  6  ribs  ending  in  a  tubercle  or  spiny  point.     0 

*   «  Some  or  all  the  leaves  alternate, 

A.  bidentiLta,  Michx.  Hairy,  l°-3o  high,  very  leafy ;  leaves  alter- 
nate, closely  sessile,  lanceolate,  and  with  a  short  lobe  or  tooth  on  one 
side  near  the  base ;  heads  in  a  dense  spike,  the  top-shaped  involucre  of 
the  sterile  ones  with  a  laige  lanceolate  appendage  on  one  side.  I^iries, 
HL,  8.  and  W. 
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A.  arteini8i8e!611a,  Linn.  Roman  Wormwood,  Hog  weed,  Raowebd, 
or  BiTTERwtED.  Waste  places  and  roadsides ;  l°-3°  high,  hairy  or  rough- 
ish  ;  twice  piunatitid  leaves,  either  opposite  or  alternate,  pale  or  hoary  be- 
neath ;  staminate  heads  in  panicled  racemes  or  spikes,  the  small,  roundish 
fruit  with  about  6  little  teeth  or  spines. 

33.  XAirTHIlTM,  COCKLEBUR,  CLOTBUR.  (Greek :  yellow,  the 
plants  said  to  yield  that  color.)  Coarse  and  vile  weeds,  with  stout  and 
low  branching  stems,  alternate  and  petioled,  merely  toothed  or  lobed 
leaves,   and   obscure   greenish   flowers,   produced   all   summer.      0 

Qp.  £'  z.)        ^  Triple  spines  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 

/.  ap/ndaum^  Linn.  Stems  slender  and  hoary,  l°-2^;  leaves  nar- 
rowed at  both  ends,  ovate-lanceolate,  sometimes  lobed  or  cut ;  fruit  invo- 
lucre i'  long,  with  1  beak.     Waste  places,  E.  Tropics. 

«  «  No  spines  in  the  axils. 

X.  atrumdr/um,  Linn.  Leaves  cordate  or  ovate,  dentate,  often  lobed ; 
fruit  involucre  J'-jj'  long,  glabrous  or  puberulent,  with  nearly  straight 
beaks  and  slender  spines.    Plant  l°-2°.     Waste  places.    Old  World. 

X.  Canad^nse,  Mill.  Stouter ;  fruit  1'  long,  densely  prickly  and 
hispid,  the  beaks  usually  hooked  or  strongly  curved.     Waste  places. 

34.  ZINNIA.  (J.  G.  Zinn,  a  German  botanist.)  Commonly  culti- 
vated for  ornament,     (p.  227.) 

Z.  ilegana,  Jacq.  Garden  Ziknia.  Leaves  ovate,  heart-shaped,  half- 
clasping;  heads  very  large,  rose-colored,  purple,  violet,  red,  or  white, 
2'-3'  in  diameter,  also  full-double  like  a  small  Dahlia  ;  chaff  of  receptacle 
crested-toothed  at  tip ;  akenes  barely  2- toothed  at  summit.  Mexico.  0 
Cult,  in  many  forms  and  under  many  names. 

Z.  paucifldra,  Linn,  (or  Z.  mu ltiflora).  Less  common  in  gardens,  being 
less  showy  ;  leaves  ovate-lanceolate ;  peduncle  hollow,  much  enlarged 
under  the  head ;  rays  obovate,  red-purple ;  chaff  blunt,  entire ;  akenes 
1-awned.     Mexico.    ® 

Z.  anffuatifd/ia,  HBK.  (Cult,  as  Z.  AtREA),  from  Mexico;  is  widely 
and  copiously  branched,  rough-hairy,  with  lanceolate  leaves ;  many  small 
heads ;  oval  orange-yellow  rays,  and  conspicuously  pointed  chaff. 

35.  HXSIalOPSIS,  OXEYE.  (Greek-made  name,  from  the  likeness 
to  Sunflower.)     y.     (p.  228.) 

H.  lebvis,  Pers.  Resembles  a  Sunflower,  but  has  pistillate  rays  and 
4-8ided  akenes,  sometimes  without  pappus ;  1^>4^  high,  smooth ;  leaves 
ovate  or  lance-ovate,  triple-ribbed,  petioled,  serrate ;  head  of  golden* 
yellow  flowers  (with  linear  rays)  terminating  the  branches,  in  summer ; 
pappus  of  2-4  minute  teeth,  or  0.    N.  Y.,  W.  and  S. 

H.  Bcibra,  Dunal.  Roughish,  particularly  the  leaves,  which  are  more 
narrowly  pointed,  and  the  upper  ones  sometimes  entire ;  rays  broader ; 
pappus  of  2  or  3  conspicuous  teeth.    N.  Y.,  W.  and  S. 

36.  ECHINACEA,  PURPLE  CONE-FLOWER.  (Greek ;  hedgehog^ 
viz.,  receptacle  with  prickly  pointed  chaff.)     ^     (p.  228.) 

S.  purpiirea,  Moench.  Stems  (usually  smooth)  l°-2°  high,  from  a 
thick  and  black,  pungent-tasted  root  (called  Black  tSamson  by  quack- 
doctors),  bearing  ovate  or  lanceolate,  5-nervc'd  and  veiny  leaves,  the  lower 
long-petioled,  and  termuiated  by  a  large  head;  rays  15-20,  dull  rose- 
puiplc.     Penn.,  W  and  S. 
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B.  aiigastif6Ua,  DC.  From  Wis.  S.,  is  a  more  slender  form,  bristly- 
hairy,  with  narrow,  lanceolate,  3-nerved,  entire  leaves,  and  12-16  brighter- 
colored  rays. 

37.  RUDBBCKIA,  CONE-FLOWER.  (Named  for  Budbeck,  father 
and  son,  Swedish  botanists.)     (p.  228.) 

•  Disk  oblong,  or  in  fruit  cylindrical  and  V  long,  greenish  yellow^  the 
chuff  v€ry  blunt  and  downy  at  the  end  ;  leaves  all  compound  or  cleft.    71 

R.  ladnlikta,  Linn.  3^-7^  high,  smooth,  branching  above;  lowest 
leaves  pinnate  with  6^7  cut  or  cleft  leaflets,  upper  ones  3-5-parted,  or 
the  uppermost  undivided;  heads  long-peduncled,  with  linear  drooping 
rays  V-'Z'  long.    Thickets ;  common. 

•  •  Disk  conical,  dark-purple,  tJie  chaff  awn-pointed;  lower  leaves  often 

pinnate  ly  parted  or  '^left.     ® 

R.  trfloba,  Linn.  Hairy,  2^-5°  bigh,  much  branched ;  upper  leaves 
lance-ovate  and  toothed,  and  the  numerous  small  heads  with  only  about 
8  rays.    Penn.  to  Mo.  and  S. 

«  «  •  Disk  globular^  pale  dull  brownish  (receptacle  sweet-scented),  iJ^e 
chtsff  blunt  and  downy  at  the  end;  lower  leaves  'departed,    y. 

R.  8abtoment6sa,  Pursh.  Somewhat  downy,  with  leafy  stems  3^-5^ 
high,  ovate  or  lance-ovate,  serrate  upper  leaves  and  short-peduncled  heads. 
Prairies,  Wis.,  W. 

•  •  »  •  Disk  broadly  conical,  darkrcolored,  the  soft  chaff  not  pointed; 
rough-hairy  plants  l°-2°  high,  leafy  below,  the  naked  summit  of  the 
stems  or  brancJies  bearing  single  showy  headrS  ;  leaves  simple.    11 

R.  ■peci6sa,  Wend.  Leaves  lanceolate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  pointed  at 
both  ends,  S--6-nerved,  petioled,  coarsely  toothed  or  cut.  Penn.,  W. 
andS. 

R  hiita,  Linn.  Stems  stout  and  mostly  simple ;  leaves  nearly  entire, 
triple-ribbed,  oblong-lanceolate  or  the  lowest  spatulate,  the  upper  sessile. 
N.  Y.,  W.  and  S.;  introduced  into  meadows  E. 

38.  LBPACH78.  (Greek :  thick  and  scale.)  Receptacle  anise-scented 
when  crushed.     71    (p.  227.) 

L.  pinnita,  Torr.  &  Gray.  Minutely  roughish  and  slightly  hoary ; 
the  slender  leafy  stems  3°-6^  high,  bearing  leaves  of  3-7  lanceolate  leaf- 
lets, and  somewhat  corymbed  heads  with  the  oval  or  oblong  disk  much 
shorter  than  the  oblong,  drooping  yellow  rays ;  akenes  scarcely  2-toothed, 
flattish,  the  inner  edge  h^xily  wing-margined.  Dry  soil,  W.  N.  Y.,  W. 
aodS. 

L.  colmnniris,  Torr.  &  Gray.  1^-2°  high,  with  single"  or  few  long- 
peduncled  heads,  their  cylindrical  disk  often  becoming  2'  long,  and  longer 
than  the  5-8  broad  drooping  rays,  these  either  yellow,  or  var.  pulch^r- 
xima,  with  the  base  or  lower  half  brown-purple  ;  akenes  1-2-toothed  at 
top  and  winged  down  one  edge.    Prairies,  W. ;  also  cult. 

39.  HEZalANTHUS,  SUNFLOWER  (which  the  name  means  in 
Greek).  The  following  are  the  commonest  of  the  numerous  species, 
many  of  which  are  difficult  of  study.     (Lessons,  Fig.  381.)     (p.  227.) 

•  ®  Beceptacle  flat  and  very  broad ;  disk  brownish ;  leaves  generally 
alternate,  broad  and  triple-ribbed,  petioled;  flowers  summer.  Cult,  for 
ornament;  wild  only  far  W.  and  S.  W.  ;  flowers  all  summer. 

H.  ^bonnus,  Linn.  Common  Sunflower  of  the  gardens,  with  huge 
heads ;  leaves  green,  roughish,  not  hoary. 
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H.  argophyttus,  Torr.  ft  Gray.  Texas,  cult,  for  Its  hoaiy-wlifte  foliage ; 
heads  smaller. 

•  *  11  Beceptacle  and  disk  convex ;  heads  middle-siMed  or  rather  mnaU, 
the  disk  various;  leaves  opposite  or  aUemate;  flowering  thromgho^ 
late  summer  and  autumn. 

•»-  Disk  dark-purple  or  broum^  contrasting  with  the  yeUow  rags, 

**  Leaves  long  and  linear,  Unerved,  entire,  sessile;  heads  smaU  and 
mostly  corymbed ;  involucre  of  leaf-like  ^reading  scales. 

H.  angiuatif 611118,  Linn.  Slender  rough  stems  29-(l9  high ;  lower  leaTea 
opposite  and  rousrh,  re  volute.    Pine  barrens,  N.  J.,  S. 

H.  orgyilis,  DC.  Stems  (6°-l(F  high);  leaves  crowded,  yery  narrow, 
alternate,  smooth ;  flowers  late,  W.  of  the  Mias.  Cult,  for  its  tall  strict 
habit. 

**>  **  Leaves  oral  or  lanceolate,  opposite  ;  stems  1^-39  higK  bearing  soiUary 
or  few  long-peduncled,  rather  large  heads;  invduere  of  shorty  dote 
scales. 

H.  heteroph^UiiB,  Nutt.  Rather  hairy,  with  lowest  leaTea  oval  or 
oblong,  upper  ones  lance-linear  and  few ;  scales  of  invcduae  lanceolate. 
Low  pine  barrens,  Ga.,  S. 

H.  ligidua,  l)esf.  Dry  prairies  W.  and  S.;  rou^,  with  thick  flzm 
leaves  lauce-<>blong  or  the  lower  oval ;  scales  of  the  involucre  ovate  or 
oblong,  blunt. 

4-  4-  Disk  yellow  as  weU  as  the  rays,  or  hardly  dingy-brownish. 

4-»  Scales  of  the  involucre  short  and  broadly  lanceolate,  regularly  imbri- 
eated,  tcithout  leaf  like  tips;  leaves  nearly  aU  opposite  and  nearly 
entire. 

H.  occidantAUs,  Kiddell.  Somewhat  hairy,  with  slender  simple  stema 
1^-3^  high,  spending  off  runners  from  base,  naked  above,  bearing  l-<5 
heads ;  lowest  leaves  ovate  or  lance-ovate  ;  upper  ones  naixow,  small  and 
distant,     Ohio,  W.  and  S. 

H.  mdUis.  Lam,  Soft  white- woolly  all  over,  29-4<^  hi^  leafy  to  the 
top,  the  lea\-es  heart-orate  and  partly  clasping,     (^lio,  W.  and  S. 

««-  ««-  Scales  of  the  involucre  looser  and  leqfl^-tipped ;  stewu  leafif  to  Ch« 

top. 

=»  Leaves  chiefly  alternate  and  $u>t  trifle-ribbed. 

H.  gi6aae  aanitoa,  M.iTtens.    Smo«.>th  and  gtanooos,  flP-liP ;  leftvea 

lons:-laiuvola:e.  peti«^led,  serrate,    Ohio,  W.  and  S. 

H.  gigant^uat  Linn.  Rough  and  rather  hairy,  3^-100  high,  with  laooe- 
olate  s^-rniie:  nearly  sessile  leaves,  and  pale-veilow  rays.    Common  in  low 

gn^'untls. 

=  =  i>'i"*'*  m  Ti'M.'y  opp.\site.  except  in  t\e  laM,  Cribbed  at  base  or  triple- 
ri*'\d.     ^S^Cf^^^t  »♦/-'«•  iVj;  t.\^  \-lU>»riH'j  the  most  in^fortant.) 

St'AfuV  or  sh.>ri-petiol^2te^  entire^  orsemlate^ 

H.  divaricitoa  Li:i:i.  Common  in  dry  sterile  soil ;  stem  smooth, 
1^-^"  hu*i :  Naws  r^ii^h  v^rate -lanceolate,  tapering  to  a  point,  and 
S-ntrv»vl  a:  Cio  r  uivltvl  st'ssile  base. 

H.  hirsiktua«  Ka:.  Di'Jtrs  tr^ai  the  pnivedinc  in  its  longh-hairy  stem 
l*-'-2^'  iiui;.  V*.  i  *.t.iv«>  \>.;a  r.Arrvn^er  Kise  more  »"»rltS5  petioled.   Ohio,  W. 

H.  atrombaoa,  \  ;:.u.  S:-  ::•.<  inA<;;y  s:ii  vih.  5^—4"^  high ;  leaves  broadly 
lAn^v^^.4!^  r  l^v.v.v-' %.*:«*,  r^-uh  aK^ve  and  whitish  or  white^owny  be- 
nt at  h,  thtir  !iar^-::>  N  x^:  \vi;h  tine  appresaed  teeth,  and  petioles  diort 
%ud  man:.r.t\i. 
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H  )}  Leaves  longer-pettoled,  coarsely  serrate. 

H.  decap^taloB,  Linn.  So  named  because  (like  the  preceding)  it 
commonly  has  10  rays ;  stems  branching,  S^-6°  high ;  leaves  thin  and 
bright-gnfen,  smoothish,  ovate,  coarsely  toothed  and  abruptly  contracted 
into  margined  petioles ;  scales  of  the  involucre  long  and  loose. 

U.  MiTLTiPLuKUB,  Liuu,  of  gardens,  unknown  wild,  is  probably  a 
modified  form  of  the  last.  The  heads  are  2'-4'  across  and  double ;  i.e.  all 
the  disk  flowers  ligulate. 

H.  taber6BU8f  Linn.  Jerusalem  Artichoke  (i.e.  Girasole  or  Sun- 
flower in  Italian,  corrupted  in  England  into  Jerusalem);  cult,  for  the 
tubers,  and  run  wild  in  fence  rows  ;  also  native,  Tenn.  W.  and  S. ;  6°-7° 
high,  with  triple-ribbed  ovate  petioled  leaves,  rough-hairy  as  well  as  the 
stems,  all  the  upper  ones  alternate,  the  running  rootstocks  ending  in 
ovate  or  oblong  edible  tubers.     (Lessons,  Fig.  101.) 

40.  VERBESINA,  CROWN-BEARD.  (Name  obscure.)  Ouis  are 
tall  (4^-7^  high)  branching  herbs,  in  rich  soil,  with  compound  coiymbs 
of  small  heads.    H     (p.  227.) 

V.  occident^dis,  Walt.  Stems  4-winged ;  leaves  smoothish,  large  and 
thin,  ovate  and  opposite  pointed,  at  both  ends ;  flowers  yellow ;  akenes 
wingless.     Penn.  to  111.  and  S. 

V.  Virglnica,  Linn.  Of  like  range,  has  stem  less  winged,  smaller 
lance- ovate  alternate  leaves  soft-downy  beneath,  white  flowers,  and 
narrowly  winged  Irenes.' 

41.  ACnNOBfERIS.  (Greek :  alluding  to  the  irregolaiity  of  the  rays 
in  the  commonest  species.)     71    (p.  227.) 

A.  sqnaxTdsa,  Nutt.  Stems  branching,  4^-8^  high;  leaves  lance- 
oblong,  tapering  to  both  ends;  heads  numerous,  corymbed;  spreading 
involucre  ;  4-10  irregular  rays,  and  broadly  winged  akenes ;  flowers  Sept. 
N.  Y.,  W.  and  S. 

42.  DAHLIA.  (Named  for  a  Swedish  professor,  Dahl,  contemporary 
with  Linnaus.)     y.     (p.  227.) 

D,  raridbifis,  Desf.  Common  Dahlia.  Leaves  pinnate,  with  ovate 
serrate  leaflets ;  heads  large,  much  increased  in  size  and  altered,  of  all 
colors ;  the  ray  flowers  pistillate  ;  roots  fascicled  and  tuberous  (Lessons, 
Fig.  87).     Mexico. 

D.  coccfnea,  Cav.  Ray  flowers  scarlet  and  neutral;  the  disk  flowers 
yellow ;  outer  involucral  bracts  5,  reflexed.    Mexico. 

43.  CORXSOPSIS,  TICKSEED.  (From  Greek  for  bug,  from  the  shape 
of  the  akenes.)  Many  wild  species ;  several  cult,  for  ornament,  being 
known  as  Calliopsis.    (See  Lessons,  Figs.  268, 209,  290, 291.)    (p.  227.) 

§  1.  Bays  broad,  coarsely  Z-6-toothed;  outer  involucre  not  longer  than 
Vie  inner ;  akenes  orbicular  or  oval^  incurved  when  mature.  Chiefly 
cultivated. 

•  ®  ®  Disk  flowers  and  lower  part  of  the  rays  dark-colored  or  brown- 
purple  ;  akenes  in  these  species  wingless  and  nearly  naked  at  top ;  leaves 
compound. 

C.  tlnct6ria,  Nutt.  The  commonest  species  of  country  gardens ;  smooth, 
with  lower  leaves  twice-pinnately  divided  into  narrow  leaflets,  numerous 
heads,  and  lower  half  or  sometimes  almost  the  whole  of  rays  brown- 
purple  ;  in  one  variety  they  are  changed  to  tubes.    Minn.,  S. 
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C.  Drumm6ndii,  Torr.  &  Gray.    Low  and  spreading,  rather  hairy,  with 

leaves  of  3-7  oval  leaflets,  or  some  of  them  simple  ;  heads  on  long  pedun- 
cles ;  very  broad  rays  golden-yellow,  with  small  dark  spot  at  base.  Tex. 
Common  in  gardens. 

«  «  ®  Disk  Jloieers  yellow;  rays  yellow,  with  a  darker  and  purplish- 
streaked  spot  near  the  base  ;  akenes  winged  and  2-toothed, 

C.  corondita.  Hook.  Low,  with  slender-petioled  leaves — oblong  or  spatn- 
late,  or  some  of  them  3-5-parted  —  and  very  long  peduncle ;  rays  broad 
and  handsome.    Tex.    Cult. 

%  •  •  %  Disk  flowers  and  rays  (1'  long)  entirely  yellow;  akenes  ofMcii- 
lar^  much  incurved  and  broadly  winged  when  ripe,  crowned  with  2  litde 
teeth  or  scales. 

C.  lanceoUta,  Linn.  Wild  W.  and  S.,  and  cnlt. ;  lo-2<5  high,  smooth 
or  sometimes  downy,  in  tufts,  with  lanceolate  or  oblanceolate  entire  leaves, 
mostly  crowded  at  the  base,  and  long  slender  peduncles ;  flowers  in  early 
summer. 

C.  anziculita,  Liun.  Wild  W.  and  S.,  and  in  some  gardens ;  taller, 
sometimes  with  runners  or  suckers  at  base,  leafy  to  near  the  top  ;  upper 
leaves  oblong,  lower  roundish  and  sometimes  auricled  at  base  or  with  3-6 
lobes  or  leaflets. 

§  2.  Bays  entire  or  nearly  so,  oblong  or  lanceolate  ;  akenes  oblong,  with 
a  very  narrow  wing  or  border,  not  incurved,  and  obscurely  if  at  all  2- 
toothed  at  the  apex;  scales  of  outer  involucre  narrow  and  entire;  heads 
rather  small,  the  flowers  all  yellow.     71 

«  Low,  1°— S^  high,  leafy  to  the  top  ;  leaves  really  opposite  and  sessile,  but 
divided  into  3  leaflets,  thus  seeming  to  be  6  in  a  whorl.  Wild  ehi^y  in 
8.  States;  all  but  the  first  are  ctUt.  in  gardens. 

C.  8enif6Iia,  Michx.  Seemingly  6  lance-ovate  and  entire  leaflets  in  a 
whorl  (i.e.  two,  but  each  3-divided),  smooth  or  downy. 

C.  verticUl^ta,  Linn.  The  pair  of  leaves  cut  into  once  or  twice  pin- 
nate almost  thread-shaped  divisions,  smooth. 

C.  delpbiiiif61ia.  Lam.  Very  like  the  last,  but  vnth  fewer  lance- 
linear  divisions. 

«  «  Tall,  leafy  to  the  top,  with  evidently  opposite  petioled  leaves. 

C.  tifpteiis,  Linn.  Stems  simple,  4^-9^  high ;  leaves  of  3-6  lanceo- 
late entire  leaflets ;  heads  corymbed ;  very  short  outer  involucre,  and 
blunt  rays.    Rich  ground,  W.  and  S. 

§  3.  Bays  oval  or  oblong,  golden  yellow,  slightly  notched;  akenes  wing^ 
less,  not  incurved,  bearing  2  awns  or  teeth  for  a  pnppus  ;  outer  involucre 
conspicuous  and  resembling  leaves;  branching  plants  of  wet  grounds^ 
with  thin  leaves  mostly  ofS-7  pinnate  toothed  or  cut  veiny  leaflets;  re- 
sembling  the  next  genus,  but  the  awtis  not  downwardly  barbed.    (D  (8> 

C.  trichosp^rma,  Michx.  Swamps  mostly  near  the  coast ;  1^-2^  high, 
with  3-7  lanceolate  or  linear  cut-toothed  leaflets  or  divisions ;  numeroas 
heads,  and  narrow-oblong  or  linear  wedge-shaped  maiginless  akenes  with 
2  stout  teeth. 

C.  aiirea,  Ait.  Upper  leaves  often  simple,  lower  nearly  as  in  the  fore- 
going, and  shorter  wedge-obovate  akenes  with  2  or  4  short,  chaS-like 
teeth.     Va.,  S. 

C.  aristbsa,  Michx.  Leaves  more  compound,  with  oblong  or  lanceo- 
late, often  pinnatifid  leaflets,  and  broad-obovate,  very  flat  akenes  slightly 
margined  and  bristly  ciliate,  the  pappus  of  2  long  and  slender  awns,  or 
sometimes  3  or  4,  or  in  one  variety  none  at  all.     Mich.,  W.  and  S. 
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44.  BIDiarS,  BUR  MARIGOLD,  BEGGAR'S  TICKS,  PITCHFORKS. 
(Latin:  ttoo-toathedi  from  the  usually  2  awns  of  the  pappus.)  Our 
species  (D  or  d).  The  akenes  adhere  to  the  dress  or  to  the  fleece  oif 
animalB  by  their  barbed  awns.    (p.  227.) 

«  AkeiUB  broad  andflat^  with  bristly  cUiate  margins. 

••-  Coarse  and  very  homely  weeds,  commonly  without  any  rays. 

B.  irond6«a,  Linn.  Common  Beggar's  Ticks.  Coarse  weed  in  low  or 
manured  grounds;  2^-6^  high,  branched,  with  pinnate  leaves  of  8-5 
broad  lanceolate,  coarsely  toothed  leaflets,  outer  involucre  much  longer 
than  the  head,  and  wedge-obovate  akenes  ciliate  with  upturned  bristles, 
and  2^wnedL 

B.  conn^ta,  Muhl.  Smooth,  1^-2°  bigh,  with  simple  lanceolate  and 
taper-pointed  leaves,  or  the  lower  3-divided  and  decurrent  on  the  petiole ; 
sinaller  heads ;  narrow  wedge-shaped  akenes,  minutely  and  downwardly 
ciliaie  and  bearing  about  8  awns.    Low  grounds. 

••-  4-  Low  smooth  herbs,  toith  showy  golden  rays  V  long, 

B.  chrysanthemcddeB,  Mlchx.  Shallow  water  or  wet  places ;  6'-^' 
high,  with  simple,  lanceolate,  sessile,  serrate  leaves,  outer  involucre 
diorter  than  the  rays,  and  wedge-shaped  akenes  with  almost  prickly, 
downwardly  barbed  margins  and  2-A  awns. 

«  •  Akenes  linear  or  needle-shaped. 

B.  B^ldl,  Torr.  Immersed  in  water,  N.  and  W.,  the  single,  short- 
peduncled  heads  rising  above  the  surface,  and  with  showy  rays ;  leaves 
cut  into  very  numerous,  fine,  hair-like  divisions ;  awns  of  the  stout  akenes 
4-0,  barbed  near  the  tip. 

B.  bipiiinita,  Linn.  1^-8^  high,  branched,  with  1-3-pinnately  parted, 
petioled  leaves ;  ovata-lanceolate  leaflets  ;  small  heads ;  short,  pale-yellow 
rays,  and  slender  akenes  with  8-4  barbed  awns.  Dry  soil,  R.  I.,  S. 
and  W. 

45.  COSMOS.     (Greek:  an  omam«nf.)    Tall  plants  with  handsome, 
fine,  foliage  and  very  late  flowers.    Cult.     (p.  227.) 

C.  bipinniktua,  Cav.  Leaves  pinnately  divided  into  narrowly  linear  or 
almost  filiform  lobes ;  outer  involucral  scales  ovate-lanceolate  and  acumi- 
nate ;  rays  l'-2'  long,  rose-color.    0    Mexico. 

C.  tsnuifdffua,  Lindl.  Rather  lower,  the  foliage  still  more  finely  cut ; 
outer  scales  less  acuminate ;  rays  rich  or  dark  purple.    0    Mexico. 

46.  HEliSNIlTM,  SNEEZEWEED.     (Old  Greek  name.)     (p.  226.) 

H.  antniiinile,  Linn.  The  commonest  species,  wild  in  low  grounds ; 
\°-A9  high,  with  lanceolate,  toothed  leaves,  their  base  often  decurrent  on 
the  stem,  and  a  corymb  of  showy  yellow-fiowered  heads,  the  rays  often 
drooping,  in  autnnm.     H 

47.  QATTiTiARDIA.    (^GaiUard  de  Merentonneau,  a  French  botanist.) 
(p.  226.) 

O.  lanoeoUta,  Michx.  Leaves  narrow  (mostly  entire),  lanceolate; 
rays  commonly  small  and  few,  yellow,  and  purple  disk  flowers.  S.  Car., 
W.  and  8.     ®  71 

O.  pulch^Ua,  Foug.  Wild  from  La.,  W.,  and  cult,  for  ornament  ^one 
form  called  G.  f/cta),  has  broader  leaves,  some  of  them  cut- toothed  or 
lobed,  and  showy  beads  with  the  large  rays  mostly  brownish  crimson- 
purple  with  yellow  tips.    0 
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O.  ailstiita,  PaxBh.  More  downy  than  the  last,  leas  branohed^  with 
large  showy  rays  yellow  throughout,  or  their  base  brown-purple.  In  cul- 
tivation known  as  G.  ORAXDiFLbRA.     y.    Dak.,  S.  and  W. 

48.  DTBODIA,  FETID  MARIGOLD.     (Greek :  denothig  (ll-9ceni  of 

the  plant.)     (p.  224.) 

D.  chrjraaiithemoides,  Lag.  A  low  weed,  nearly  smooth,  with  spread- 
ing branches,  opposite  pinnately  parted  and  finely  cut  leaves,  and  few 
yellow  rays  scarcely  exceeding  the  involucre.    Roadsides,  W.  and  S.    0 

49.  TAaZTTES,  FRENCH  or  AFRICAN  MARIGOLD,  but  from 
South  America  and  Mexico.  (Mythological  name.)  Plants  strong- 
scented  ;  leaves  pinnate,  the  leaflets  cut-toothed.    0    (p.  224.) 

T.  erScta,  Linn.  Large  African  M.  Leaflets  lanceolate,  inflated 
club-shaped  peduncles,  and  heads  of  orange  or  lemon-colored  flowers, 
often  full-double. 

7.  pdtula^  Linn.  French  M.  With  finer  lance-linear  leaflets,  cylin- 
drical peduncles,  and  narrower  heads,  the  rays  orange  or  with  darker 
stripes. 

r.  aigndta,  BarU.  More  delicate,  low,  much-branched  species,  with 
finely  cut  leaves,  slender  peduncles,  and  smaller  heads,  the  5  rays  purple- 
spotted  or  spotted  and  striped  with  darker  orange  at  base. 

50.  ANTHBBCI8,  CHAMOMILE.  (Ancient  Greek  name,  from  the 
profusion  of  flowers.)  Natives  of  Old  World.  Peduncles  bearing 
solitary  or  very  few  heads,    (p.  226.) 

«  Bays  neutral, 

A.  C6ttt/a,  Matwebd.  Roadsides,  especially  E. ;~  low,  strong-scented 
and  acrid,  with  leaves  thrice  pinnately  divided  into  slender  leaflets  or 
lobes,  rather  small  heads  terminating  the  branches,  with  white  rays  and 
yellow  center ;  all  summer.    ®    (Lessons,  Fig.  379.) 

«  «  Bays  pistillate. 

A.  atr4n8i8,  Linn.  Resembles  Mayweed  and  grows  in  similar  places, 
but  less  common ;  not  unpleasantly  scented,  has  fertile  rays  and  a  minute 
border  of  pappus.    ®  ® 

A.  n6hili8^  Linn.  Yields  the  Chamomile-flowers  of  the  apothecaries ; 
spreads  over  the  ground,  very  finely  divided  foliage  pleasantly  strong- 
scented  ;  rays  white ;  pappus  none.    % 

A.  tinctdria,  Linn.  Cult,  for  ornament ;  20-3®  high,  with  pinnately 
divided  and  again  pinnatifid  or  cut- toothed  leaves  and  heads  as  large  as 
those  of  Oxeye  Daisy,  with  golden-yellow  flowers,  or  the  rays  some- 
times white.     71 

51.  ACHILLBA,  YARROW,  SNEEZEWORT.  (Named  after 
Achilles.)    Leafy-stemmed,  with  small  heads  in  corymbs.    H   (p.  220.) 

A.  Affillef61iam,  Linn.  Common  Y.  or  Milfoil,  abounds  over  fields 
and  hills;  10^-20'  high,  with  leaves  twice  pinnately  parted  into  very 
slender  and  crowded  linear  d-6-cleft  divisions,  heads  crowded  in  a  close 
flat  corymb,  with  4  or  6  short  rays,  white  (sometimes  rose-colored). 

A.  Ptdrmica^  Linn.  Snbezewort.  Run  wild  from  Eu.  in  a  few  places, 
cult,  in  gardens,  especially  a  full-double  variety ;  leaves  simple,  lance- 
linear,  sharply  cut-serrate ;  heads  in  a  loose  corymb,  with  &-I2  or  more 
rather  long  bright  white  rays. 
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52.  CHmrSANTHZSBfUM,  including  LEUCANTHEMITM  and  PYR£:^ 
TUKUM.  (^Golden  flower  in  Greek ;  but  they  are  of  various  colors.) 
All  natives  of  Old  World,     (p.  226.) 

•  AkeneB  of  dUk  and  ray  flowers  similar^  angled  or  striate^  but  not 

winged. — Pybethbumb.    5l 

1-  Leaves  pinnatisect  or  compound. 

C.  cocdneumy  Willd.  (Ptr^tubum  r69euh  of  gardens).  A  handsome 
plant  from  Persia,  cult,  in  many  varieties,  the  terminal  solitary  laige 
flowers  in  various  colors,  but  chiefly  in  shades  of  red,-  and  often  double 
(i.e.,  disk  flowers  radiate);  leaves  finely  pinnatisect,  the  lobes  linear. 
Plant  l°-3^,  smooth,  the  lower  leaves  petioled,  the  upper  sessile.  This 
(with  C.  ciMERABiiEF6LiuM,  Vis.,  which  has  stem  and  lower  surface  of 
broader-lobed  leaves  canescent)  is  a  source  of  commercial  Pyrethrum 
or  Persian  insect  powder. 

C.  Parthdntumj  Bernh.  Fevbrfbw.  Smooth,  with  branching,  leafy, 
striate  or  grooved  stems  l°-3°;  leaves  ovate  or  oblong-ovate  in  outline, 
twice  pinnately  divided  into  coarse  ovate  cut  divisions  ;  flowers  J'  across, 
whitish,  in  corymbs,  the  peduncles  leafy  or  bracted,  the  rays  twice  larger 
than  the  involucre ;  short  pappus  dentate.  Common  in  old  gardens,  and 
escaped.     Eu. 

C.prtBd/tum,  Vent.  (Pyr^thbum  pasthbkif6lium  of  gardens).  Golden 
Feather.  Pubescent,  or  becoming  nearly  smooth,  the  stems  terete; 
leaves  very  much  cut,  the  segments  oblong ;  peduncles  naked ;  rays 
thrice  longer  than  the  involucre ;  short  pappus  entire.  A  yellow-leaved 
form  is  used  for  carpet-bedding.    Asia. 

1-  -^  Leaves  toothed  or  sometimes  jagged^  hut  not  pinnatisect. 

C.  Leuednthemum,  Linn.  Oxeye  Daisy,  Whitbwebd.  Stem  nearly 
simple  and  erect,  smooth,  lO-2° ;  leaves  oblong-spatulate,  sharply  pinna- 
tifid-toothed,  those  on  the  stem  sessile  and  passing  into  bracts  or  wanting 
near  the  top ;  heads  large  and  white,  solitary  and  terminal.  An  abun- 
dant weed  £.    Eu. 

C-  u/igindaum,  Pers.  Tall  and  strong,  2°-4°,  very  flnely  pubescent; 
leaves  lanceolate,  tapering  at  both  ends,  sessile,  very  sharply  toothed; 
laiige  (2'-3'  across)  white  flowers  in  a  terminal  corymb.    Cult.  £.  Eu. 

C,  Ba/s6mita,  Linn.,  var.  tanaceMdea,  Boiss.  Costmary,  Mint  Gbba- 
NiuM,  Lavbndeb  (erroneously).  Tall  grayish-canescent  (at  least  above) 
plant  with  sweet-scented  herbage  ;  leaves  oblong,  obtuse,  long-petioled, 
obtosely  serrate ;  heads  small  and  yellowish  in  the  common  rayless  form 
(rays  white  when  they  appear,  when  the  plant  is  known  as  C.  BalsAmita), 
in  a  terminal  cluster.    Asia. 

•  •  Akenes  of  disk  and  ran  flowers  unlike^  those  of  the  rays  winged. 
•^  Leaves  twice-pinnatijid  or  pinnatisect. 

C.  frutSscena,  Linn.  Marguerite,  Paris  Daisy,  Bushy  and  erect, 
woody  at  the  base,  generally  smooth,  slightly  glaucous ;  leaf  segments 
linear,  or  the  uppermost  leaves  reduced  to  trifid  bracts ;  flowers  white 
(rarely  yfellowish),  large  (2'-5'  across),  with  spreading  daisy-like  rays, 
a'u  on  long  naked  peduncles.    Common  in  conservatories.    Canaries.     2/ 

C  corondrium,  Linn.  Summer  Chrysanthemum,  with  yellow  or  some- 
times whitish  flowers,  cult,  from  Mediterranean  region ;  smooth,  with 
diffuse  stems ;  leaves  with  auricled  and  clasping  base,  and  lanceolate  or 
linear  cut-toothed  divisions ;  the  involucre  of  broad  and  scarious  scales.  0 

^  •*-  Leaves  lobed,  but  not  pinnatifid.  — Garden  Chrysanthemums.     2/ 

C.  StnSnaa,  Sabine.  Canescent  above,  2^-4^;  the  leaves  ovate  and 
lODg.petioled,  sinuate-cut  and  lobed,  firm  in  texture,  somewhat  glaucous ; 
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heads  very  large,  immensely  varied  under  cultiyation ;  the  scales  of  the 
involucre  with  narrow  scarious  margins,  and  the  tubular  disk  flowers  sab- 
tended  by  chaffy  scales.  Japan ;  parent  of  the  greater  number  of  garden 
forms.  ^ 

C,  Indicum^  Linn.  Leaves  more  sharply  cut,  thinner  and  green ;  invo- 
lucral  scales  with  wide  scarious  margins ;  no  cbaff  with  the  tubular  disk 
flowers ;  heads  smaller,  yellow  rays  predominating.    Japan. 

53.  TANACETUM,  TANST.     (Old  name.)     %     (p.  222.) 

r.  ¥u/gdre,  Linn.  Common  Tansy.  Eu.  ;  cult,  in  old  gardens,  and  a 
roadside  weed,  2^-4^  higli*  smooth,  strong-scented,  and  acrid,  with  deep 
green  1-3-pinnately  compound  leaves ;  the  leaflets  and  winged  margins  of 
the  petiole  cut-toothed  ;  var.  cafspuM,  leaves  more  cut  and  crisped. 

54.  ARTEBffiaiA,  WORMWOOD.     (Dedicated  to  ^rtemto,  the  Greek 
Diana.)     (p.  222.) 

«  Leaves  {and  whole  plant)  smooth  and  green,  or  nearly  so. 

1-  Very  fine  thread-like  or  capillary  divisions  to  tJ^  l~^pinnately  divided 

leaves  ;  heads  loosely  panicled, 

4.  Abrdtanum^  Linn.  Southernwood.  From  S.  Eu. ;  cult,  in  gardens 
for  the  pleasant-scented  foliage,  S^-bP  high,  woody-stemmed,  strict.     2£ 

A.  candita,  Michx.  Heads  small,  racemed  in  a  wand-hke  panicle. 
Sandy  coast  and  lake  shores.    ® 

••-  •»-  Leaves  not  very  fine  or  finely  cut. 

A.  biennis,  Willd.  Gravelly  banks  and  shores  W.,  becoming  a  weed  E. ; 
IO-30  high,  with  small  greenish  heads,  much  crowded  in  the  axils ;  the  onoe 
or  twice  pinnatifld  leaves  with  their  lobes  linear,  in  the  lower  cut-tootbed. 

®  ®        «  •  Leaves  hoary  or  cottony,  at  least  underneath.     % 

A.  Absinthium,  Linn.  Wormwood.  Old  gardens  and  a  roadside  weed ; 
strong-scented,  silky-hoary,  with  stems  2^-4°  high  and  rather  woody  at 
base,  twice  or  thrice  pinnately  parted  leaves  with  lanceolate  lobes,  and 
nodding  hemispherical  heads.     £u. 

A.  wulgdris,  Linn.  Mugwort.  Old  gardens  and  roadsides,  from  Eu. ; 
leaves  pinnatifid,  green  above  and  cottony-white  beneath,  their  lanoe- 
linear  divisions  mostly  cut  and  cleft ;  heads  small,  in  open  panicles. 

A.  Lndovici4na,  Nutt.  Leaves  lanceolate,  mostly  cottony-white  on 
both  sides,  many  of  them  entire  or  merely  toothed ;  heads  larger  in  nar- 
row or  spike-like  panicles.    Mich.,  W.  and  S.  W. 

55.  TUSSILAOO,   COLTSFOOT.     (Latin:  tti»i8,  a  cough,  for  which 
the  plant  is  a  reputed  remedy.)     %    (p.  226.) 

r  Fdrfara,  Linn.  Spreading  by  its  creeping  (mucilaginous  and  bitter) 
rootstocks,  which  send  up,  in  earliest  spring,  scaly-bracted  scapes,  3'-6' 
high,  bearing  a  single  Dandelion-like  head,  followed  by  the  rounded  and 
somewhat  angled  or  toothed  heart-shaped  or  kidney-shaped  leaves,  which 
are  cottony  beneath  when  young.    A  weed  from  £u.,  common  £. 

56.  ARNICA.     (Old  name,  thought  to  be  a  corruption  of  Ptarmica.) 
The  common  European  species  is  used  in  medicine.     %    (p.  225.) 

A.  nndicaiilis,  Nutt.     Stem  naked,  bearing  only  1  or  2  pairs  of  small 

leaves,  although  l°-ii°  high,  the  main  leaves  being  clustered  at  the  root, 
thickish,  sessile,  ovate  or  oblong,  3-5-nerved,  mostly  entire,  hairy  ;  heads 
several,  loosely  corymbed,  pretty  large  and  showy,  in  spring.  Low  pine 
Imrrens,  S.  Penn.,  S. 
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57.  8BNBCIO,  GROUNDSEL.    (Latin :  senex,  an  old  man,  referring 
to  the  hoary  hairs  of  many  species,  or  to  the  white  hairs  of  the  pappus.) 

^^*        '^  ♦  iVb  ray  flowers;  plant  Jiot  climbing. 

» 

8.  wulgdtriB,  Linn.  Common  Qroundskl.  A  low  weed  in  waste  or 
cultivated  grounds  E. ;  corymbose,  nearly  smooth,  with  pinnatifid  and 
toothed  leaves ;  flowers  yellow,     Eu.    ® 

•  •  Heads  with  no  rays  and  only  6-12  disk  flowers^  small,  yellow  ;  stem 

extensively  climbing,  more  or  less  twining. 

S.  acdndena,  DC.  Cult,  as  house  plant  under  the  tiame  of  German 
Ivy,  but  it  is  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  resembles  Ivy  only  in  the 
leaves,  which  are  round  heart-shaped  or  angled  and  with  3-7  pointed  lobes, 
soft  and  tender  in  texture,  and  very  smooth ;  the  ilowers  seldom  pro- 
duced.    H 

•  •  «  With  ray  flowers,  native  herbs;  flowers  spring  and  early  summer. 

8.  lobitofl,  Pers.  Butte rweed.  Very  smooth,  1^-3*^  high,  with 
tender  lyrate-pinnatifld  or  pinnate  and  variously  lobed  leaves;  small 
heads  in  m^ed  corymbs,  and  about  12  conspicuous  rays.  N.  Car.,  W. 
and  S. 

8.  atdreoB,  Linn.  Golden  Ragwort,  Squawweed.  Cottony  when 
young,  becoming  smooth  with  age,  sometimes  quite  smooth  when  young, 
with  simple  stems  l®-3°  high  ;  root  leaves  simple  and  in  different  varie- 
ties either  round,  obovate,  heart-shaped,  oblong,  or  spatulate,  crenate  or 
cut-toothed  on  slender  petioles,  lower  stem  leaves  lyrate,  upper  ones  ses* 
sile  or  clasping  and  cut-pinnatifid ;  corymb  umbel-like ;  rays  8-12.  Com- 
mon in  low  grounds,  and  very  variable,     y. 

«  «  •  •  Heads  with  rays  and  numerous  disk  flowers;  cult,  for  ornament* 

-*-  Flowers  all  yellow.     11 

8.  C/neritria,  DC.  (or  CiverXria  mar^ttma),  of  Mediterranean  coast, 
an  old-fashioned  house  plant,  ash-white  all  over  (whence  the  name  Cine- 
raria and  the  popular  one  of  Dusty  Miller),  with  a  woolly  coating; 
the  branching  stems  somewhat  woody  at  base  ;  leaves  pinnately  parted 
and  the  divisions  mostly  sinuate-lobed ;  the  small  heads  in  a  dense 
corymb. 

5.  KiB/npferit  DC.  (or  FARFtroiuM  orAnde).  Cult,  in  greenhouses, 
where  it  hardly  ever  flowers ;  it  is  grown  for  the  foliage,  the  thick  and 
smooth  rounded  and  angled  rather  kidney-shaped  root  leaves  blotched 
with  white;  some  of  the  flowers  more  or  less  2>lipped.  China  and 
Japan. 

H-  •♦-  Bay  flowers  purple,  violet,  blue,  or  varying  to  white,  those  of  the 

disk  of  similar  colors  or  sometimes  yellow. 

S.  cruSntua,  DC.  Common  Cineraria  of  tho  greenhouses,  from  Tene- 
riffe ;  herbaceous,  smoothish,  with  the  heart-sliapo<l  and  angled  more  or 
less  cut-toothed  leaves  green  above  and  usually  crimson  or  purple  on  the 
veins  underneath,  the  lower  with  wing-margined  petioles  dilated  into 
clasping  auricles  at  the  base  ;  heads  numerous  in  a  flat  corymb,  the  hand- 
some flowers  purple,  crimson,  blue,  white,  or  party-colored.     2/ 

5.  4/egan8,  Linn.  Purple  Ragwort.  Smooth  herb,  with  deeply  pin- 
natifid leaves,  the  lower  petioled,  the  upper  with  half-clasping  base ;  the 
lobes  oblong  and  often  sinuate-toothed  ;  heads  corynibed,  with  yellow  or 
purple  disk  flowers  and  purple  or  rarely  white  rays,  (i)  And  a  full- 
double  variety,  having  the  disk  flowers  turned  into  rays.  H  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 
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67.  CBirTAVRikA,  CENTAUREA  or  STAB  THISTLE.     (CM<mi 

the  Centaur.)     (p.  222.) 

«  Flovjers  all  alike  in  the  head,  the  marginal  ones  not  enlarged  and  raff- 
like  ;  pappus  of  very  short  bristles ;  scales  of  head  with  dark-fringed 
appendage. 

C,  nigra,  Linn.  Knapweed.  A  coarse  weed,  in  fields  and  waste  places 
E.,  nat.  from  Eu. ;  stem  2°  high ;  leaves  roughish,  lance-oblong,  the 
lower  with  some  coarne  teeth  ;  flowers  purple.     3/ 

•  •  Marginal  flowers  more  or  less  enlarged^  forming  a  kind  of  false  ray, 
and  sterile;  pappus  of  bristles;  scales  of  head  with  fringed  appendage. 

C.  C/'nerdr/a^  Linn,  (or  C.  cAicDiDfssiMA).  A  low  species,  cult,  from  S. 
Eu.,  with  very  white-woolly  twice-pinnatifid  leaves,  and  purple  flowers, 
the  outermost  little  enlarged  ;  not  hardy  N.     Jl 

C.  CyanuSf  Linn.  Bluebottle,  Cornflower,  Bachelor's  Button. 
In  gardens,  from  Ku.,  sparingly  running  wild  ;  loosely  cottony,  with 
stem  leaves  linear  and  mostly  entire,  solitary  long-stalked  head,  the  outer 
flowers  very  large  and  blue,  with  white  or  rose-colored  varieties.    ®  ® 

«  »  »  Marginal  aterile  flowers  many ;  pappus  of  narrow  chaff,  or  none; 
scales  of  head  naked  and  smooth.     Cult,  for  ornament,  from  Asicu 

C.  moschdia,  Linn,  (or  C.  suav^olens  ;  Axberb6a  moschIta  and  A. 
oiiouXta).  Swkkt  Sultan.  Smooth,  with  mostly  pinnatifid  leaves, 
long-Htiilked  head  of  yellow,  rose  or  white  fragrant  flowers,  tJtie  outer 
rauKs  enlarged,  and  chaffy-bristled  pappus  or  0.    0 

68.  CARTHAMUS,  S AFFIX)  WER,  FALSE  SAFFRON.  (Arabic 
name,  from  the  properties  of  the  orange-colored  flowers,  which  are 
used  in  dyeing  or  coloring  yellow,  as  a  substitute  for  true  Safibx)n.) 
(p.  222.) 

C.  tinctdrius,  Linn.  Cult,  in  country  gardens,  from  the  Orient ;  smooth, 
6'~12'  high,  with  ovate-oblong  leaves  and  large  head,  in  summer,    (f) 

69.  LAMPaANA,  NIPPLEWORT.    (Old  Greek  name.)    (p.  228.) 

L,  commdnis^  Linn.  Homely  weed  £.,  trpm  Eu. ;  1^-2^,  nearly  smooth, 
slender ;  lower  leaves  ovate  and  somewhat  lyrate ;  heads  yellow,  small, 
in  loose  panicles.    ® 

70.  KRXaiA,  DWARF  DANDELION.  (^Doffid  Krieg,  a  German 
botanical  collector  in  Md.  and  Del.) 

•  ®  PoppuB  of  6-7  bristles,  alternating  with  a  like  number  of  roundish 

scales. 

K.  Vlrglnloa,  Willd.  Stems  several-flowered,  2'-12'  high,  branching 
as  they  nuiture  ;  early  leaves  roundish  and  entire,  the  later  ones  narrow 
and  often  piuuatitid.    N.  and  S. 

•  •  11  I\tppu»  o/ 16-20  bristles,  and  fewer  oblong  scales. 

K.  Dandelion,  Nutt.  Scape  leafless,  6'-18'  high;  leaves  spatnlate- 
oblong  to  lauct'»»luto,  ontiiv  or  few  lobed  ;  root  tuberiferous.    Md.,  S. 

K.  ampleadcaiUia,  Nutt.  Scape  bearing  1-3  oblong  or  oval  clasping, 
mostly  entire  leaves ;  radical  leaves  toothed  or  lobed,  wing-^wtioled.  N. 
andS, 
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71.  CICHORXUM,  SUCCOBY,  GIGHOBY,  or  GHICOBY.    (Arabic 
name  of  the  plant.) 

C,  iniybua,  Linn.  Common  C.  Nat.  from  Eu.  by  roadsides,  mainly  E. ; 
leaves  runcinate,  rough-hairy  on  the  midrib,  or  the  upper  ones  on  flower- 
ing stems,  small  and  bract-like,  entire  ;  showy  blue  flowers  opening  only 
in  the  morning  and  in  cloudy  weather ;  root  used  as  substitute  for  coffee. 
Young  shoots  often  grown  as  a  blanched  vegetable.  71  (Lessons,  Figs. 
266,  267,  381.) 

C.  Endhia,  Linn.  Endive.  Leaves  smooth,  slightly  or  deeply  toothed, 
or  much  cut  and  crisped ;  flowering  stems  leafy,  with  pink-blue  flowers ; 
spreading  root  leaves  used  as  a  salad.    Old  World,    (f)  (D 

72.  TRAGOPOGON,  GOAT'S  BEABD.    (Greek :  goat's  beard,  from 
the  pappus.) 

r.  pomfbfiua,  Linn.  Salsift,  Otbtbr  Plant.  Cult  from  Eu.  for  the 
edible  tap-root,  sometimes  running  wild ;  smooth  and  pale,  2^-4^  high, 
branching,  with  long  leaves  tapering  from  a  clasping  base  to  a  slender 
apex,  very  large  heads  on  hollow  peduncle  much  thickened  upwards,  and 
deep  violet-purple  flowers.    ® 

T.  prat4n$/8,  Linn.  Leaves  broader  at  the  base,  and  peduncle  scarcely 
thickened ;  flowers  yellow.    Nat  from  Eu.    ® 

73.  LEONTODON,   HAWKBIT.    (Greek:  lion-toothy  from  the  run- 
cinate  leaves  of  some  species.) 

L  autumndfe,  Lmn.  Fall  Dandelion.  Nat.  from  Eu.  in  meadows 
and  lawns  E. ;  leaves  pinnatifid  or  laciniate ;  scapes  slender,  8'-12'  high, 
branching ;  peduncles  thickish  and  scaly-bracted  next  the  small  head ; 
flowers  summer  and  autumn,     y. 

74.  HTBHACIUM,  HAWKWEED  (which  the  name  means  in  Greek). 
Flowers  mostly  yellow.     2Z 

•  Involucre  scarcely  imbricated^  with  no  distinct  calyculate  bracts  at  its 

base  ;  pappus  copious,  in  a  single  series. 

H,  aurantiacuniy  Linn.  Low,  the  stems  hirsute  and  glandular ;  invo- 
lucre with  dark  hairs ;  scape  simple,  with  the  leaves  clustered  near  its 
base ;  flowers  deep  orange  or  orange-red ;  akenes  oblong  and  truncate. 
Eu.    In  gardens,  and  escaped. 

•  •  Involucre  distinctly  imbricated^  or  else  with  calyculate  bracts  at  the 

base;  pappus  scant  (except  in  t?ie  first),  unequal. 

•^  Heads  large ;  involucre  imbricated, 

H.  Canad^nae,  Michx.  Stems  simple,  1^-3°  high  and  leafy  up  to  the 
corymbed  summit ;  leaves  lanceolate  or  oblong,  acute,  with  a  few  coarse 
teeth ;  heads  rather  large,  with  loose  imbricated  involucre.    N. 

1-  I-  Heads  small ;  involucre  little  imbricated,  but  calyculate. 
-**  Akenes  not  tapering  upward;  panicle  rather  broad  (or  not  virgate). 

H.  panicul^tom,  Linn.  Stems  slender  and  branching,  leafy,  2^-3° 
high ;  leaves  lanceolate,  scarcely  toothed ;  panicle  loose,  of  very  small 
12-20^flowered  heads  on  slender  peduncles,  the  involucre  very  simple. 
K.  and  S. 

S  TWidsum,  Linn.  Battlbsnake  Weed.  Very  smooth  or  with  a 
few  hairs ;  leaves  chiefly  at  the  root,  obovate  or  oblong,  thin,  purple- 
tinged  beneath  and  purple-veiny  above ;  scape  slender,  1^-2^  high,  fork- 
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ing  into  2-7  slender  pedondes  bearing  small  about  20-flowared  heads ; 
akenes  linear.    N.,  8.  to  6a. 

H.  aoibnim,  Michx.  Ronghish-hairy,  with  rather  stout  simple  stem 
(2^-3^  high),  bearing  obovate  or  oval  nearly  entire  leaves,  and  a  narrow 
panicle  of  many  small  heads,  the  40-60-flowered  involucre  and  stiff 
peduncles  thickly  beset  with  dark  glandular  bristles.    N.,  S.  to  Ga. 

•M.  4^  Akenes  tapering  ai  the  top;  panicle  narrovo  or  virg<Ue. 

H.  longipilmn,  Torr.  So  named  from  the  exceedingly  long  (often  1^) 
straight  bristly  hairs  of  the  stem  ;  leaves  narrow-oblong,  entire ;  panicle 
and  20-30-flowered  involucre  between  the  last  and  the  next.  Midi.,  W. 
and  S.  . 

H.  Oron6vil,  Linn.  Stems  slender,  leafy,  and  very  hairy  below; 
leaves  oblong  or  oboyate ;  heads  small ;  slender  peduncles  and  20-^0- 
flowered  involucre  sparingly  glandular-bristly.    N.  and  S. 

75.  PRZSTANTHBS    (or   nXbALUS),    BATTLESNAKS    BOOT. 
(Greek :  drooping  blossom.) 

«  Peduncles  and  12-AO-Jlowered  heads  hairif. 

P.  nicamdsa,  Michx.  Smooth  wand-like  stem  2^-^^  high;  leaTes 
lance-oblong,  slightly  toothed,  the  upper  ones  partly  clasping;  narrow 
spiked  panicle  of  about  12-flowered  hesuis.    N. 

P.  iapera,  Michx.  Similar,  but  rough-pubescent,  the  upper  leaves 
not  clasping  and  the  12-14-flowered  heads  mostly  erect  and  larger.  Ohio, 
W.  and  S. 

P.  orepidlnea,  Michx.  Smoother,  with  stout  stem  6°-8^  high,  wide- 
eorymbed  panicles  of  20-40-flowered  heads,  brown  pappus,  and  biDad 
leaves  6'-12'  long  on  winged  petioles.    Penn.,  W.  and  S. 

«  •  Peduncles  and  ^l2-JlotDered  heads  smooth  ;  leaves  very  variable, 

P.  altisaima,  Linn.  Tall  R.  or  Whitb  Lettocb.  Rich  woods  N., 
8^-6^  high,  with  long  and  narrow  leafy  panicle,  petioled  leaves  inclined 
to  be  ovate-triangular ;  heads  5-d-flowered ;  pi4>pas  dirty  white. 

P.  Alba.  Linn.  Common  Writs  Lbttdcb,  in  open  woods,  chiefly  N. 
and  W. ;  glaucous,  with  more  corymbed  panicles  of  8--12-flowered  heads, 
usually  more  cut  or  divided  leaves,  and  cinnamon-colored  pappus. 

P.  aerpentirla,  Pursh.  Lion's  Foot,  or  Gall  or  the  Gabth.  Com- 
monest in  dry  soil  E.  and  S. ;  1^-4^  high,  with  narrow-corsrmbed  panidea 
of  8>12-flowered  heads,  and  pappus  dull  straw-color. 

76.  PTRRHOPAPPUS,    FALSE   DANDELION.      (Greek:  /ome- 
colored  pappus;  this  and  the  leafy  stems  *^*it*"CV'f*'  this  genus  from 

the  next.)    0  (D 

P.  CaroUnli^aa,  DC.  l^-'2P  high,  with  oblong  or  lanceolate  leaves 
often  pinnatifid  or  cut,  the  upper  partly  clasping;  flowers  spring  and 
summer.    Sandy  fields  from  Md.,  S. 

77.  TARAZACX7M,  DANDELION.   (Greek  name  referring  to  medici- 
nal properties  of  the  root.)    ®  2/     (Lessons,  Fig.  384.) 

7.  oMeitiitle,  Weber.  Common  D.  In  all  fields,  from  spring  to  antimm. 
Inner  involucre  closes  after  blossoming  till  the  akenes  mature  and  the 
beak  lengthens  and  elevates  the  pappus ;  then  the  involucre  is  rellteed, 
the  pappus  spreads,  and  with  the  trait  is  Uown  away  by  the  wind.   Very 
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TB.  CHOHBRfLXfeA.     (Ancient  name.) 

CJincea,  Linn.  Branching  herb,  smooth  above  but  bristly  below, 
1^-3^,  with  wand-like  stems ;  root  leaves  runcinate  ;  stem  leaves  few  and 
small,  linear ;  small  yellow  heads  scattered  on  Uie  nearly  leafless  branches. 
Weed  E.    Eu. 


79.  ZfcACTUCA,  LETTUCE.    (Latin:  milik,  from  the  juice.) 

•  Akene$  very  flat,  wUh  a  long  fHfoma  htak.    Flotoen  nu>sUy 

yellowish, 

L  Seariola,  Linn.  Prickly  LsTTncB.  Tall  (3^-^^)  and  coarse  weed 
from  Ell. ;  stem  sparsely  prickly  or  bristly  below,  as  also  the  mid-rib 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  oblong  spinulose  leaves ;  heads  small  and 
yellow. 

L.  aaOra,  Linn.  Gardbk  Lbttucb.  Supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
above ;  the  broad  and  tender  root  leaves  used  for  salad ;  stem  leaves,  as 
in  the  above  species,  standing  edgewise,  often  exhibiting  polarity. 

Zi.  Canad^naia,  Linn.  Wild  Lbttucb.  Tall  and  very  leafy  (4^-0°), 
smooth  or  very  nearly  so  and  glaucous ;  leaves  sinuate-pinnatifid,  the 
upper  lanceolate  and  entire  ;  yellow  heads  in  a  long  panicle.  Common, 
N.  and  S. 

Ii.  Integrlf6]ia,  Bigel.  Bather  lower  and  less  leafy ;  leaves  undivided, 
oblong-lanceolate,  pointed,  entire  or  denticulate ;  heads  yellow  or 
purplish.     N.  and  S. 

Ii.  hlxsikta,  Muhl.  Steins  generally  reddish,  2^-4^,  hirsute  below,  not 
very  leafy ;  leaves  runcinate-pinnatifid,  more  or  less  hirsute ;  heads 
purplish-yellow  or  rarely  whitish.    N.  and  S. 

•  •  Akenet  oblong  arid  thiekish,  contracted  into  a  thori  and  thick  neck; 

flowers  mostly  blue. 

L.  aottmln&ta.  Gray.  3^-6^  high,  with  ovate  or  lance-ovate  barely 
serrate  leaves  on  winged  petioles,  blue  flowers,  and  bright  white  pappus. 
N.  and  S. 

L.  FloildJUia,  GsBrtn.  Penn.  W.  and  S.;  like  the  last,  but  with  all 
the  leaves  or  the  lower  ones  lyrate  or  runcinate,  uppermost  partly  clasp- 
hig. 

Ii.  lanoophsba.  Gray.  Resembles  Wild  Lettuce,  and  with  equally 
variable  lanceolate  or  oblong  often  irregularly  pinnatifid  leaves,  very 
compound  panicle  of  pale  blue  or  bluish-white  flowers,  and  tawny  pappus. 
Low  grounds. 

80.  SONCHUB,  SOW  THISTLE.  (Ancient  Greek  name.)  Coarse 
weeds,  with  soft-epiny-toothed  runcinate-pinnatifid  leaves;  nat.  from 
Eu.     (Lessons,  Fig.  383.) 

•  ®  Heads  pale  yellow* 

S.  olorAeouB,  Linn.  In  manured  soil  and  damp  waste  places ;  1^-6^ 
high,  with  acute  auricles  to  the  clasping  base  of  the  leaves,  pale  yellow 
flowers,  and  akenes  wrinkled  transversely. 

5.  6»p9r,  Vill.  Like  the  last,  but  the  leaves  less  divided  and  more 
spiny-toothed,  the  auricles  of  their  clasping  base  rounded,  and  akenes 
smooth  with  3  nerves  on  each  side. 

«  «  }j[  Heads  larger^  bright  yellow. 

8.  arr4n$h,  Linn.;  l^-S^  hi^  from  creeping  rootstocks,  with  brMy 
pednnclea  and  involocia. 
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LZU   LOBELIACKfi,  LOBELIA  FAMILY. 

Plants  with  milky,  acrid  juice,  alternate,  simple  leaves,  and 
scattered,  racemed  or  panicled  flowers ;  the  calyx  tube  adherent 
to  the  many-seeded  ovary  and  pod ;  the  corolla  irregpilarly 
5-lobed  and  mostly  split  down,  as  it  were,  on  the  upper  side ; 
the  5  stamens  united  into  a  tube  commonly  by  their  filaments 
and  always  by  their  anthers ;  style  only  one. 

1.  LOBELIA.  (Named  after  the  herbalist  De  V  Obel  or  LoheL)  Tube 
of  the  calyx  and  2-celled  pod  short.  Corolla  split  down  on  one  side, 
the  5  lobes  more  or  less  irregular  or  unequal.  Two  or  all  6  anthen 
bearded  at  top.     (Lessons,  Fig.  286.) 

«  Corolla  normally  de^  red;  stems  tall  and  simple. 

L.  cardin&lls,  Linn.  Cardinal  Flower.  Leaves  lance-oblong ;  ra- 
ceme erect,  of  large  and  showy  flowers,  which  are  very  rarely  rose-colored 
or  even  white.    ®  Jl    Cult. 

«  •  Flowers  blue  or  with  some  white  in  the  throat, 

•»-  Stems  very  diffuse  ^  almost  trailing. 

L.  £r)nu8i  Linn.  The  common  low  and  spreading  little  Lobelia  of 
conservatories  and  summer  gardens,  variable,  grown  under  many  names ; 
flowers  abundant,  small,  azure- blue,  usually  white  in  the  throat ;  upper 
leaves  narrow,  toothed,  the  lowest  spatulate.    ®    Cape  of  €k)od  Hope. 

-•-  •»-  Stems  strict. 

•M.  Flowers  ratfier  large  (}'  or  more  long)  ;  stems  always  lectfy. 

Ii.  Byphllitica,  Linn.  Slightly  hairy,  l°-3®  high,  leafy,  with  ovate- 
oblong  irregularly  toothed  leaves,  dense  leafy  raceme,  hairy  calyx,  and 
corolla  (sometimes  whitish)  almost  1'  long.    Low  pounds.     ^ 

L.  pub^inla,  Michx.  Minutely  soft-downy,  with  blunter  and  finer- 
toothed  leaves,  and  rather  1-sided  spike  of  smaller  deeper-blue  flowers. 
N.  J.,  S.  and  W.     71 

•M.  •Hf  Flowers  small ;  stems  bracteate  or  only  sparingly  leafy. 

Ii.  spic^ta.  Lam.  Smoothish,  with  long  and  wand-like  stems  1^-3° 
high,  lowest  leaves  obovate,  upper  ones  narrow  and  small  and  close. 
naJced  raceme  of  very  small  flowers.    Common.     @  71 

L.  KiUmii,  Linn.  Smooth,  with  branching  stems  6'-12'  high,  obovate 
root-leaves,  few  and  lanceolate  or  linear  stem-leaves,  a  loose  raceme  of 
slender-pediceled,  small,  but  handsome,  bright-blue  flowers,  and  obo- 
vate pods.    (D  71     Wet  banks  N. 

L.  inflita,  Linn.  Indian  Tobacco.  Somewhat  hairy,  9'-18'  high, 
much  branched,  with  ovate  toothed  leaves,  and  spike-like  leafy  racemes 
of  small  flowers,  the  pale  blue  corolla  only  2"  long,  and  pod  inflated.  (D 
Common  in  fields ;  a  noted  quack  medicine. 

L.  palud6sa,  Nutt.  Stem  slender  and  scape-like,  with  one  or  two 
bracts ;  leaves  fleshy  and  scattered  at  the  base  of  the  stem,  narrow-spatu- 
late,  the  margins  glandular ;  flowers  azure  or  nearly  white,  the  lower  lip 
bearded.     In  water,  Del.,  S. 
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T.Xm.    OAMFAVTTLACKB,   CAMPANULA  FAMILY. 

Herbs  with  milky  juice,  alternate  leaves,  and  scattered 
flowers,  with  regular  5-lobed  (blue  or  white)  corolla  and  5 
stamens  borne  on  the  summU;  of  the  calyx  tube  which  is  adhe- 
rent to  the  2-5-celled,  many-seeded  ovary  and  pod ;  style  1 ; 
stigmas  as  many  as  the  cells  of  the  ovary.  Stamens  separate 
in  all  our  plants  of  the  order,  which  by  this  and  by  the  regular 
corolla  (valvate  in  the  bud)  are  distinguished  from  the 
preceding. 

1.  SPECULABIA.  Corolla  nearly  wheel-BhApod.  StIgmaaS.  Pod  linear  or  narrow  oblong, 
opening  by  a  lateral  valve  or  short  cleft  into  eaoh  cell.    Otherwise  as  in  the  next. 

1  CAilPANULA.  Corolla  bell-Bhaped,  or  of  Yarloos  shapes.  Stigmas  and  cells  of  tha 
short  pod  9-5,  each  cell  of  the  latter  opening  by  a  lateral  yalye  or  short  deft 

1.  BPECITLARIA,  VENUS'S  LOOKINGM^LASS.  (Old  Latin  name 
of  European  species  is  SpectUum  Veneris,)    ® 

S,  SpScufunij  DC.  -Gabdbh  V.  Cult,  from  £u.  for  ornament,  is  a  low 
herb,  with  oblong  leaves,  pretty  blue  flowers  terminating  the  spreading 
branches,  and  linear  triangular  pod. 

B.  perfolidta,  DC.  Weedy  plant  in  sterile  or  sandy  ground,  with 
simple  stems  3'-20'  high,  furnished  throughout  with  round-heart-shaped 
clasping  leaves,  and  small  flowers  in  their  axils,  only  the  later  ones  ex- 
panding a  small  bine  corolla ;  pod  oblong. 

2.  CAMPANUZiA,  BELLFLOWER  or  HAREBELL.  (Diminutive 
of  Italian  or  late  Latin  name  for  beU.)  Flowers  summer.  (Leaaons, 
Fig.  254.) 

a  Stigmas  and  cells  of  the  pod  6 ;  calyx  with  reflexed  le<tfy  appendages, 

C.  ItMum,  Linn.  Canterbury  Bells.  Erect,  branching,  hairy,  with 
coarse  toothed  leaves,  and  oblong  bell-shaped  flowers  2'-3'  long,  often 
double.     Cult.  Eu.     (|)  @ 

*  •  Stigmas  and  ceUs  8. 

-I-  Stem  leaves  all  linear  or  lance-linear. 

C.  aparlnoides,  Pursh.  Delicate  weak  stems  8'-20'  high,  and  rough 
backward  on  the  angles,  bearing  small  lance-linear  leaves  and  a  few  small 
whitish  flowers  on  diverging  peduncles,  the  bell-shaped  corolla  3"-4" 
long.    Grassy  wet  places.     21. 

C.  rotandil61ia,  Linn.  Common  Harebell.  Tufted  spreading  slender 
stems  6'-12'  high ;  round  or  heart-shaped  root  leaves,  dyin^?  early,  but 
narrow  mostly  linear  stem  leaves  (the  specific  name  therefore  unfortu- 
nate) ;  flowers  few,  slender-peduncled,  the  blue  bell-shaped  corolla  6"-8" 
long,  handsome.     Rocks  N.     2/ 

•«-  ■«-  Stem  leaves  lance-ovate  or  broader  ;  flotcers  normally  blue. 

*■*-  Flowers  paniculate  or  scattered,  long-peduncled. 

C.  Carpdtica,  Jacq.  Smooth,  tufted,  6'-10'  high,  with  roundish  or 
ovate  petioled  small  leaves,  slender  1-flowered  peduncles,  and  open  bell- 
ahaped  corolla  about  1'  long. 
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*^  **  Fhwen  tpieat^  or  racemom. 

»  Style  strongly  declined  and  upwardly  curved;  eoroila  ^kaOom, 

C.  AmexiciUia,  Linn.  Rich  moist  ground  especially  W. ;  stem  8^-0^ 
high,  thin,  iance-ovate,  taper-pointed,  serrate  leaves,  and  kmg  loose  rolke 
of  flowers,  the  almost  wheel-shaped,  li^t-bloe  corolla  1'  broad,  and  long 
curved  style.    ®  (D 

=»  ==  Style  ttraight;  eoroUa  deep. 

C.  rapuneuMdes^  Linn.  Spreading  inveterately  by  the  root,  sparsely 
hairy,  the  erect  leafy  stems  1^-2^  high,  with  lowest  leaves  heart-shaped 
and  petioled,  upper  lance-ovate  and  sessile,  nodding  flowers  in  the  axil 
of  bracts  forming  a  leafy  raceme,  and  tubular-bell-shiBped  corolla  1'  long. 
Cult,  and  escaped.    Eu.    % 

C.  Trachih'um,  Linn.  Koughish-hairy,  29-^  high,  with  more  coarsely 
toothed  and  broader  leaves  than  the  last,  and  rather  larger  bell-shaped 
corolla.    Gardens.    £u.    2Z 

C,  pereicifdha,  Linn.  Smooth,  with  upright  stems  1^-2 1^  bigh,  and 
bearing  small  lance-linear  leaves,  root  leaves  broader,  all  beset  with 
minute,  close  teeth ;  the  flowers  nearly  sessile  and  erect^  rather  few  in  a 
sort  of  raceme,  the  open  bell-shaped  corolla  ll'-2'  long,  sometimes  double. 
Colt.    Bo.    71  . 

LXIV.    ESICACEil,  HEATH  FAMILY. 

A  yery  large  family,  of  slirabs,  herbs,  or  even  small  treea^ 
difficult  to  define  as  a  whole ;  the  leaves  are  simple  aad  mostly 
alternate  (sometimes  reduced  to  white  or  colored  scales)  ;  the 
flowers  almost  all  regular,  and  with  as  many  or  twice  as  many 
stamens  as  there  are  petals  or  lobes  of  the  corolla;  their 
anthers  2-celled,  each  cell  more  commonly  opening  by  a  pore 
or  hole  at  the  end ;  ovary  mostly  with  as  many  cells  as  there 
are  lobes  to  the  corolla ;  style  only  one,  and  seeds  small.  The 
Heath  and  Heatheb  (the  former  cult,  in  some  greenhouses 
in  several  species,  and  the  latter  sparingly  wild  E.)  belong  to 
this  family,  and  are  distinguished  by  small  or  needle-like  ever- 
green leaves,  the  corolla  becoming  dry  and  persisting,  its  lobes, 
and  those  of  the  calyx,  4 ;  stamens  8. 

I.  WHORTLEBERRY  SUBFAMILY,  known  by  Laving 
the  tube  of  the  calyx  adherent  to  the  ovary,  on  which  the 
monopetalous  corolla  and  the  stamens  are  therefore  mounted. 
All  are  shrubs,  with  scaly  buds.    Fruit  a  berry  or  berry-like. 

1.  OAYLUSSACIA.  Stamens  10 ;  anthers  wtth  the  oells  opening  bj  a  chink  at  the  hhiat 
or  tapering  top.  Orvy  lOnsdled  wtth  one  omle  in  each  eell,  fimnlnf  a  beny-Bke 
frait  containing  10  apparent  seeds,  or  properiy  little  stones.  Flowe.-s  in  lateral  r»- 
oemes ;  branehleta  and  leaves  beset  with  reslnons  or  daminj  dota. 

iL  VAOCINIUM.    Stamens  10  or  8 ;  anthers  topering  up  Into  a  tube  wtth  a  hok  at  tta 
top.    Ovary  with  seTeral  or  naaay  omlaa  In  each  oaH,  formiag  a  pulpj 
(m^f  nther  fcw  saedefl)  hvtjr. 
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OHIOGEinEB.    StMMiis  8 ;  anlhan  with  diort  edit  wiaaMj  iiMlBtad,  and  opening 
bj  ft  luge  diliik  dowB  to  th*  mlddki    Ofny  4<rt8d,  In  ftultft  wlitto  mftny-eeeded 


II.  HEATH  SUBFAMILY  pbofkb;  shmbs  or  small  trees 
with  calyx  f lee  from  the  ovaiy. 

•  Monopttaloiu  {or  in  <m9  qfNo,  12  wUh  two  qffktptidU  meariiif  sepanM^ 
*■  FruU  berry-Hke,  conUdtUng  5-8  $eed§  or  very  tmaU  tionea. 

k  ABCTOSTAPHYLOS.  CoroUft  nrn-Abftpfld,  5-toothed,  indoalng  tha  10  stam«iii; 
tiMir  anthen  opening  ftt  the  top,  end  ^wned  on  the  back.  Drape  5-10-ieeded. 
Ckljz  diy  underneath.    LeaTOS  alternate. 

fi.  QAULTHEKIA.  Corolla  oblong  or  ahort^Undrleal,  6-toothed.  Anthers  10, 4<awned 
or  4-palnted  at  top,  opening  only  there.  Frait  a  dry  and  many-seeded  pod,  bat 
Inclosed  In  the  calyx  which  beoomea  thick  and  fleshy,  so  that  the  fVolt  imitates  a 
berry,  bathas  a  dry  pod  inside.  (Lessons,  Figa.  8M^  887.)  LsaTos  alternate,  broad, 
often  ^iey-aromatlc,  eveigreen. 

4-  ••-  Fruit  dry,  mot  htrry-Uhe  ;  oaUffx  sqforate/irom  the  pod, 

**  CoroOa  MUver-sJug^,  5-(o^etf  *  onther§  opadng  Ungthwiae^  not  appondagoA, 

1  EPIQJKA.    Sepals  5,  thin  and  soals-llke,  OTftt»JaiK>eolate,  style  slender.    LsaTes  erei^ 

green,  reticulated,  roundish. 

****CoroUa  cyHndriaU,  um'Mhe^ed,  ovate,  or  globular, very  rardy  beU-eht^ed,  the 
orifioe  5-<oofh«ei  ;  anihere  opening  wholly  or  mainly  at  the  top. 

7.  ANDROMEDA.    Calyx  valTate  In  the  early  bud;  no  braotlets.    Corolla  various.    Pod 

globular  or  short-ovate,  &-valved,  loonllddaL    Bhmbs. 

8.  OXTDENDKUM.    Calyx  valvate  In  the  bud ;  no  braotlets.    CoroOa  ovate.    Anthers 

swnless.    Pod  oonleal  or  pyramidal,  6-valved,  loculiddaL    Tree. 

t.  LEUCOTHOE.  Calyx  of  6  almost  separate  sepals  a  little  overlapping  in  the  bud. 
Corolla  ovate-oblong  or  almost  cylindrical.  Anthers  without  tubular  tips.  Pod 
ilattlsh  flrom  above,  &-valved,  loouUddal.    Bhrubs. 

10.  CA88ANDKA.  Calyx  of  6  ovate  and  acute  rigid  sepals  overlapping  in  the  bud,  and  a 
pair  of  similar  braotleta  at  Its  base.  Corolla  almost  cylindrical.  Anthers  with  tubular 
tips  to  the  cells,  and  no  awns  on  the  back.  Pod  flattlsh  from  above,  when  ripe  split- 
ting into  an  outer  layer  of  6  valves  and  an  Inner  cartilaginous  one  of  10  vslves. 
Shrub,  with  leavea  rather  scurfy. 

«*«»♦♦  Corolla  (ueuaUy  large)  open  beU-shaped,  eaueer-ekaped,  /iinnel-/brm,  etc., 
b-lobed  or  eUft ;  anthere  ehort,  without  aims  or  other  appendagee,  opening  only 
hy  holea  at  the  top;  JUamente  long  and  slender,  a$  is  alto  the  etj^;  pod  eeptU 
eldal;  leavee  entire. 

—  No  $caly  hude;  braeU  green,  firm  and  pereittent, 

VL  KALMIA.  Corolla  broadly  open,*  sUghtly  5>lobed,  and  with  10  pouches  in  which  the 
10  anthers  are  lodged  until  extricated  by  insects,  when  the  bent  elastic  filaments  fly 
up  and  discharge  the  pollen.  Pod  globular.  Leavee  eveiigreen.  Flowers  in  umbels 
or  corjrmb-Hke  dusters. 

-  -  FUfwerM  in  umbel  like  eluetere,  from  large,  ecaly,  terminal  buds,  their  thin  scale- 
Uke  bracts  or  bud  scales  falling  ae  the  blossoms  are  developed.  Calyx  qften 
wttnute  or  obsolete. 

If.  BHODODENDROK.  Corolla  beD-shaped,  ftmneMbrm,  or  various,  in  one  species 
strongly  Irregular,  the  upper  part  8-lobed,  the  lower  of  2  almost  or  quite  separate 
petals.  Stsmens  6-10,  often  ourved  to  tha  lower  side.  Leaves  evssfrean,  or 
dsddnoiu.    Pod  mostly  oUoog. 
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•  •  Poiifp€taiout  or  nearlff  to;  the  {white)  coroOa  qf6  equal pttaU,  wUMn  ^Mreadlmg, 
omU  or  oboeate;  leaves  evergreen  ;  ftowera  in  a  terminal  mnbel. 

18.  LEDUM.  Stamens  5-10;  anthers  opening  by  holes  at  top.  Pod  O-celled.  Leases 
alternate,  thlnnish,  msty-wooUy  underneath.  Flowers  from  sealjr  terminal  bnda,  as 
in  Rhododendron. 

14.  LEIOPHYLLtJM.  Stamens  10 ;  anthera  opening  tongthwlse.  FM  S-G-eeOed.  Imtet 
small,  smooth  both  sides,  glossy,  mostly  opposite. 

IIL  PYEOLA  SUBFAMILY.  Shrubs,  or  evergreen  herbs, 
with  calyx  free  from  the  ovary,  corolla  of  separate  petals, 
anthers  turned  outwards  in  the  bud,  soon  inverted,  when  the 
holes  by  which  they  open  are  at  top  (or  at  bottom  in  Glethra). 
Seeds  innumerable,  with  a  loose  cellular  coat. 

•  Shrub$  ;  leaves  dedduotu ;  flowers  in  hoary  racemes  ;  capsule  Si-ctUed. 

16.  CLBTHBA.  Sepals  and  obovate-oblong  petals  5.  Stamens  10;  anthers  arrow-shAped 
and  reflexed  in  the  bud,  the  hole  at  the  top  of  each  cell  then  at  the  bottom.  Style 
8-cleft  at  the  apex.  Pod  inclosed  In  the  calyx.  Leayes  alternate,  serrate,  feather- 
Tfllned,  dedduoas. 

•  •  fferbSt  or  very  nearly  «o,  low ;  leases  evergreen;  ceqksule  ^-ii-eeUed, 

16.  CHIMAPHILA.  Flowers  several  in  a  corymb  or  umbel,  with  orbicular,  widely  spread- 
ing petals,  3-horned  anthers  on  filaments  enlarged  and  hairy  in  the  middle.  Veiy 
short,  top-shaped  style  covered  by  a  broad,  orbicular,  stigma,  and  valves  of  pod 
smooth  on  the  edges.    Stems  leafy  below ;  leaves  narrow,  smooth,  and  glossy. 

IT.  MONE8E8.  Flower  solitary,  with  orbicular  widely  spreading  (sometimes  only  4) 
petals,  conspicuously  2-horned  anthers,  large,  5-raycd  stigma  on  a  stndght  style, 
and  pod  as  in  the  last  genus ;  otherwise  like  Pyrola. 

18.  PTBOLA..    Flowers  in  a  raceme  on  a  scape  which  be.'irs  rounded  leaves  at  base. 

Petals  roundish,  more  or  less  concave.  Stamens  10,  with  awl-shaped  fllamenta. 
Style  long.    Valves  of  pod  cobwebby  on  the  edges. 

IV.  INDIAN  PIPE  SUBFAMILY.  Herbs  destitute  of 
gpreen  foliage,  parasitic  on  roots  of  other  plants ;  flowers  much 
as  in  III. ',  commonly  represeuted  by  one  genus. 

19.  MONOTBOPA.    Calyx  of  3  or  more  deciduous  braet-Uke  scales.    OoroHa  of  4  «  5 

erect  rpatulate  or  wedge-shaped  petals,  resembling  the  scales  of  the  stem.  Stamena 
8  or  10;  anthers  kidney -shaped,  opening  across  the  top;  style  stout;  stigma 
depressed.    Pod  4-&-celled,  seeds  innumerable,  minute,  resembling  fine  aawdoat. 

1.  QAYLUSSACIA,  HUCKLEBERRY.  (Xamed  for  the  French 
chemist,  Gay-Lussac.)  Flowers  white  tinged  with  reddish,  in  late 
spring ;  the  edihle  fruit  ripe  late  in  summer,  that  of  the  last  species 
sometimes  gathered  from  the  market.  Hucrleberrt  is  a  name  of 
indefinite  application.  It  is  generally  applied  to  the  black-fruited 
species  of  this  genus  and  the  next ;  while  Blueberby  is  used  for  the 
glaucous-blue  species. 

O.  dorndsa,  Torr.  &  Gray.  Dwarf  H.  Rather  hairy  or  bristlj, 
with  thickish,  rather  shining,  oblong  leaves,  long  racemes,  leaf-like  o^ 
bracts  to  the  pedicels,  bell-shaped  corolla,  and  insipid  black  fruiU  Sand> 
•oil  near  the  coast. 
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O.   frond6sa,    Tonr.    &   Gray.     Bum  Tavolk   or  Dakglxbbrrt. 

Branches  diverging,  slender ;  leaves  pale,  white  beneath ;  racemes  and 
pedicels  slender ;  corolla  short ;  sweet  blue-black  froit  with  a  bloom.  N. 
Eng.,  S. 

0.  reoindaa,  Torr.  &  Gray.  Common  or  Black  H.  1^-^  high, 
clammy-resinous  when  young,  with  rigid  branches,  oval  leaves,  short  one- 
sided racemes  in  clusters,  rather  cylindrical  coroUaj  and  black  fruit  with- 
out a  bloom.    Woods. 

2.  VACCINIUM,  BLUEBERRY,  CRANBERRY,  &c.  (Ancient  Latin 
name,  of  obscure  meaning.)     (Lessons,  Fig.  274.) 

•  Farkleberry  and  Deerberry  ;  erect  ahmba  with  single  axillary  or 
racemed  JUnoers  on  slender  pedicels^  in  early  summer^  open  bell-shaped 
corollOt  10  stamens,  anthers  with  very  slender  tubesy  and  2  awns  on  tJ^e 
back,  and  insipid  berries  ripeniny  late,  each  of  their  6  cells  divided  in  2, 
and  maturing  few  seeds. 

V.  arbdreum.  Marsh.  Farklbbbrrt.  Open  woods  from  Ya.  and  S. 
HL  S.  ;  8^-15°  high,  evergreen  far  S.,  with  oval,  glossy  leaves,  anthers 
included  in  the  5-tootbed,  white  corolla,  and  black  mealy  berries. 

V.  Btamineuin,  Linn.  Deerberry  or  Squaw  Huckleberry.  2^-3^ 
high,  rather  downy,  with  dull  and  pale  ovate  or  oval  leaves,  anthers  much 
longer  than  the  greenish  or  whitish  6-cleft  isorolla,  and  large  greenish 
hemes.    Me.,  W.  and  S. 

t  •  Evergreen  Blueberries  of  the  South,  in  low  pine  barrens,  prO' 
cumbent  or  only  l°-2°  high,  with  ^toothed  corolla  and  10  stamens. 

V.  Myraiiiitea,  Lam.  Stems  6'-25'  high ;  leaves  lanceolate  or  lance- 
obovate  i'-V  long  and  mostly  pale  beneath ;  berries  black  or  blue. 

V.  craasif611um,  Andr.  Stems  procumbent,  slender ;  thick  and  shin- 
ing oval  or  oblong  leaves  ^'  or  less  in  length,  their  mai^ins  revolute ; 
globular-bell-shaped  corolla ;  berries  black. 

•  *  •  Blueberries,  beyond  New  England  commonly  called  Huckle- 
berries, with  leaves  deciduotis  at  least  in  the  Northern  States;  flowers 
in  spring  in  clusters  from  scaly  buds  separate  from  and  rather  earlier 
than  the  leaves  ;  corolla  oblong  or  short  cylindrical,  b-toothed,  inclosing 
the  10  anthers  ;  berries  npe  in  summer,  sweet, blue  or  black  with  a  bloom, 
each  of  the  5  many-seeded  cells  divided  into  two. 

V.  virg^tum,  Ait  Low,  pubescent ;  leaves  ovate  or  cxmeate-oblong, 
acute  and  minutely  seiTulate ;  flower  clusters  on  naked  branches  ;  corolhb 
rose-color;  berry  black.     S.  Car.,  S. 

Var.  tentfllam,  Gray.  Low  grounds  from  Ya.  S. ;  small-leaved,  with 
smaller  nearly  white  flowers  in  shorter  clusters. 

V.  PennsylT^Woum,  Lam.  Dwarf  Early  Blueberry.  Dry  or 
barely  moist  grounds  N.;  6'-15'  high,  with  green,  angular  branches, 
mostly  lance-oblong  leaves,  bristly-serrulate  and  smooth  and  shining  both 
Bides,  the  sweet  berries  earliest  to  ripen. 

V.  Canad^nae,  Kalm.  Tailor,  1^-2^  high,  the  broader  entire  leaves 
and  branoblets  downy.     N. 

V.  vacfllans,  Solander.  Low  Pale  B.  Dry  woodlands,  N.,  and  S. 
to  N.  C;  l°-3®  high,  with  yellowish  branches,  smooth  and  pale  or  glau- 
cous leaves  obovate  or  oval  and  entire,  and  berries  ripening  later  thsm  V. 
Pcnnsylvanicum.    Fruit  much  prized. 

V.  corymbdaum,  Linn.  Common  Swamp  B.  3^-10°  high,  with  oval 
or  oblong  leaves,  either  smooth  or  downy,  pale  or  green,  and  sweetish 
berries  ripening  in  late  summer ;  in  one  downy-leaved  variety,  pure  black 
without  a  bloom.    Swamps.    Much  gathered  for  market.    Very  variable. 
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•  •  •  •  Cravbibbt  ;  creeping  or  trailing^  very  aiender^  hardiy  woody 
plants^  wUh  small  evergreen  leaves  whitish  beneath^  single  fiovoers  in 
summer y  borne  on  slender  erect  pedicels^  pale  rose  corolla^  deeply  parted 
into  4  narrow  rejlezed  divisions,  8  anthers  with  very  long  tubes^  but  no 
aions  on  tf^e  backt  and  acid  red  berry  A-eelled,  ripe  in  autumn,  (LeaBOHfl, 
Fig.  274.) 

V.  Oxyo^ccoa,  Ltnn.  Small  C.  Cold  i>eat  bogs  N.  and  E. ;  a 
delicate  little  plant,  flowering  at  the  end  of  the  stems,  the  ovate  acate 
leases  (only  }'  long)  with  strongly  revolute  margins ;  berry  only  half  as 
large  as  in  the  next,  often  speckled  with  white,  seldom  gathered  for  market. 

V.  macroc^ffpon,  Alt.  Larob  or  Ambrican  G.  Stems  1^  to  8° 
long,  growing  on  so  that  the  flowers  become  lateral,  oblong  obtose  leayes 
sometimes  V  long,  and  with  leas  revolute  margins,  and  beiries  )'  or  more 
long ;  largely  cultivated  for  the  market.  Bogs  from  N.  C,  N.  (Leasoiis, 
Fig.  871.) 

3.  CHi6qiINB8.     (Oxeek-made  name,  alluding  to  the  snow-wlilte 

berries.)    71 

C.  ■erpylllfdlla,  Salisb.  Crbbpiko  Svowsbrrt.  Peat  bogs  and  mossy 
woods  N.,  and  S.  to  N.  C.  in  Mts. ;  nearly  herbaceous,  slender,  creeping 
stems,  very  small,  ovate,  pointed  evergreen  leaves,  their  lower  surface 
and  the  branchlets  beset  with  rusty  bristles,  minute  axillary  flowers  in 
late  spring,  and  white  berries  ripe  in  summer ;  these  and  the  foliage  have 
the  flavor  of  Wintergreen.  . 

4.  ARCT08TAPHYL08,  BEARBERRT  (the  name  in  Greek).     7t 

A.  Uva-Uni,  Spreng.  Trailing  over  rocks  and  bare  hills  N.,  forming 
mats,  with  thick,  smooth,  and  entire  obovate  and  spatulate  evergreen 
leaves,  and  small  scaly-bracted  nearly  white  flowers  in  a  short  raceme, 
in  early  spring,  followed  by  the  red  austere  berries.  Leaves  used  in 
medicine,  astifigent  and  somewhat  mucilaginous. 

5.  QAULTHXIRIA,   WINTERGREEN.     (Named  for  Dr.  QauUhUr 

of  Quebec.)     (Lessons,  Figs.  366,  367.)     ^ 

Q.  proctbnbens,  Linn.    Crebpino  W.,  Boxbbrrt,  Chbckbrbbrbt^ 

etc.;  common  in  evergreen  and  low  woods,  spreading  by  long  and  slender 
mostly  subterranean  runners,  sending  up  stems  3'-6'  high,  bearing  at 
summit  a  few  obovate  or  oval  leaves  and  in  summer  one  or  two  nodding 
white  flowers  in  the  axils,  the  edible  red  **  berries  **  lasting  over  winter ; 
these  and  the  foliage  familiar  for  their  spicy  flavor,  yielding  the  oU  of 
wintergreen. 

6.  EPIQiBA.     (Greek :  on  the  ground,  from  the  growth.)     71 

E.  ripens,  Linn.  Trailing  Arbutus  (pronounced  Ar'butus)^  Gbouki> 
Laurel,  or,  in  N.  Eng.,  Mayflower.  Sandy  or  rocky  woods,  chiefly 
E.,  under  pines,  etc. ;  prostrate,  with  rusty-bristly  shoots,  somewhat 
heart-shaped  leaves,  slender-petioled,  and  snuUl  dusters  of  rose-colored 
or  almost  white  spicy-fragrant  flowers  (which  are  dimorphous)  in  rariy 
spring. 

7.  ANDROBfEDA      (Mythological  name.)     Flowers  white,  i«n|j 
tinged  with  rose,  mostly  in  spring. 

•  Flowers  in  umbel-like  clusters;  leaves  evergreen;  anthers  %-awned. 

A  polif61ia,  Linn.  Cold  wet  bogs  N.  ;  6M8'  high,  smooth  and  glau- 
cous ;  lanceolate  entire  revolute  leaves  white  beneath  ;  flowers  in  a  strnple 
terminal  umbel,  the  corolla  almost  globidar. 
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A.  nftida,  Bartr.  Low  pine  barrens,  N.  C,  8.;  2^-4^  high,  very  smooth, 
with  3-«Dgled  branchlets,  ovate  or  oblong,  and  entire  glossy  leaves,  abun- 
dant honey-scented  flowers  in  nomerous  axillary  clusters,  and  ovate- 
cylindrical  corolla. 

•  •  FloxoerB  in  naked  one-Hded  racemes  crowded  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  formed  in  summer  and  opening  early  Uie  nexi  spring;  leaves 
evergreen  ;  anthers  avmed. 

A.  floribtinda,  Pursh.  3^-10^  high,  very  leafy,  the  lance-oblong  acute 
leaves  serrulate,  with  very  fine  bristly  teeth,  abundance  of  handsome 
flowers,  the  ovate-um-shaped  corolla  strongly  64uigled ;  along  the  Alle- 
ghanies  S.,  and  planted. 

•  •  *  Floreers  in  umbel-like  clusters  on  wood  of  the  previous  year,  in  late 
spring  or  early  summer;  leaves  mostly  deciduous,  but  often  thickish  or 
coriaceous;  pods  bungled  by  a  prominent  rib  or  ridge  at  the  lines  of 
opening. 

<«-  Flowers  i  or  more  long,  nodding,  smooth,  clustered  mostly  on  le<^fiess 
shoots;  stamens  Z-awned,  or  toothed.  Smooth  ornamental  shrubs, 
20-40  high. 

A.  speoibaa,  Michx.  Low  barrens  S.,  barely  hardy  N.  in  cultivation ; 
with  oval  or  oblong  blunt  and  serrate  leaves,  often  mealy-whitened ; 
ooroUa  open  bell-shaped. 

A.  MariJUia,  Linn.  Staogkrbubh  (the  foliage  said  to  poison  lambs 
and  calves).  Low  grounds  E.  and  S. ;  with  glossy  oval  or  oblong  entire 
veiny  leayes,  and  leaf-like  lanceolate  sepals,  half  the  length  of  the  almost 
cylindrical  corolla. 

-^  ••-  Flowers  very  small,  with  globular  and  scurfy-pubescent  corolla; 
stamens  awnless*    Busty  pubescent  or  scurfy  shrubs,  40-10^  high. 

A.  fermginea,  Walt.  Low  sandy  grounds  8.  C,  S.,  with  thick  and 
rigid  mostly  evergreen,  rusty,  obovate  leaves,  the  margins  re  volute. 

A.  ligoatiliia,  Muhl.  Leaves  thin  imd  green,  obovate-oblong ;  panicled 
dusters  of  small  flowers.    Can.,  8. 

8.  OZTDENDRX7M,  SORBEL  TBEE,  SOURWOOD.  (Both  the 
Greek-made  and  English  names  refer  to  the  sour-tasted  leaves.) 

O.  arb^reiun,  DC.  Rich  woods,  Penn.  to  Ind.,  and  8. ;  tree  15O-40o 
high,  smooth,  with  oblong-lanceolate,  pointed,  serrulate  leaves  (resem- 
bling those  of  the  Peach),  on  slender  petioles,  and  white  flowers  in  long 
one-sided  racemes  clustered  in  a  loose  panicle  at  the  end  of  the  branches 
of  the  season,  in  early  summer. 

9.  ZiBUCOTHOB.  (Mythological  name.)  Flowers  white,  in  naked 
icaly-bracied  racemes  or  spikes,  which  are  formed  in  summer  and 
open  the  next  year. 

•  Evergreens  on  moist  banks  of  streams,  vHth  very  smooth  and  glossy, 
finely  and  sharply  serrate  leaves ;  the  rather  catkin-like  dense  racemes 
sessile  in  their  axils  ;  bractlets  at  the  base  of  the  short  pfdicels  ;  flowers 
in  spring,  exhaling  the  scent  of  Chestnut  blossoms. 

h.  Catesbsbi.  Gray.  Abounds  from  Va.  8.,  along  and  near  the  moun* 
(sins ;  has  long  recurving  branches,  ovate-lanceolate  and  very  taper- 
pointed  leaves  on  conspicuous  petioles,  and  narrowish  sepals. 

Xh  azUUxli,  Don.  Broader,  less  pointed  leaves,  on  very  short  petioles, 
•nd  broad-ovate  sepals.    Low  country  8.;  flowers  very  early. 
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*  *  DedduouB-Uaved^  with  one-tided  looser  racemes  at  the  ends  of  ike 
branches  ;  flowering  in  late  spring  or  summer  after  the  menibranaeeow 
leaves  are  developed ;  bractlets  close  to  the  calyx,  acute. 

L.  racemdsa,  Gray'.  Erect,  4^-8^  high,  with  oblong,  acute,  serrolate 
leaves  a  little  downy  beneath,  long  and  upright  laoemes,  aad  4>awDed 
anthers.    Mass.,  S. 

10.  CASSAITDRA,  LEATHERLEAF.    (A  mythological  name.) 

C.  calyculita,  Don.  Wet  bogs  N.  and  mostly  £. ;  low,  much-branched 
shrub,  with  small  and  nearly  evergreen  dull  oblong  leaves  sprinkled  with 
some  fine  scurf  or  scaly  atoms,  and  small  white  flowers  in  the  axils  of  the 
upper  leaves,  forming  one-sided  leafy  racemes,  in  early  spring.  Conmion. 

11.  irAT.T./rTA,  AMEBIC AK  or  MOUNTAIN  LAUREL.  (Named  for 
Peter  Kalm,  pupil  of  Linnaeus,  who  traveled  in  this  country  before  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.)  Ornamental  shrubs,  scarcely  found  W. 
Flowers  spring  and  early  summer. 

K.  Iatif6lia,  Linn.  Largb  Mountain  L.  ;  also  Calico  Bcsh,  Spoon- 
wood,  etc.,  in  Middle  States.  Common  N.  In  damp  grounds  and  along 
the  mountains  S.,  where  it  forms  very  dense  thickets,  4^-10°  or  even  20^ 
high,  with  mostly  alternate  lance-ovate  leaves,  bright  green  both  sides; 
the  large  and  showy  clusters  of  rose-color  or  white  or  crimson-spotted 
flowers  terminal  and  clammy,  in  early  summer.    Planted. 

K.  anguBtif 61ia,  Linn.  Sheep  L.,  La mbkill.  2^-3^  high,  with  narrow- 
oblong,  short-petioled  leaves  opposite  or  in  threes  and  pale  beneath,  and 
corymbs  of  smaller  crimson-purple  flowers  lateral  (in  late  spring),  their 
pedicels  recurved  in  fruit.    N.,  S.  to  Ga. 

K.  glaiica.  Ait.  Cold  bogs  N.  ;  l°-2<^  high,  with  2-edged  branches, 
opposite,  sessile,  oblong  or  linear  leaves  white  beneath  and  with  revolute 
margins,  the  corymbs  of  lilac-purple  flowers  terminal,  in  spring. 

12.  RHODODENDRON,  ROSE  BAY,  AZALEA.  (The  name  in 
Greek  means  rose  tree.)  Very  ornamental  shrubs  or  small  trees,  the 
fancy  varieties  much  confused  as  to  species. 

•  Thue  Azaleas  or  False  Honkysixklkr,  with  deciduous  leaves,  slen- 
der cylindrical  tube  to  the  corolla,  the  chiefly  6  stamens  and  the  style 
long  and  protruded ;  hardy  ornamental  shrubs. 

t-  Flowers  developed  later  than  the  leaves,  in  summer,  very  fragrant. 

R.  viacdaum.  Ton*.  White  Swamp  Honeysuckle.  4°-10o  high, 
with  bristly  branchlets,  oblong-obovate,  mostly  smooth  leaves  commonly 
pale  or  whitish  beneath,  often  glossy  above,  and  white  or  rosy-tinged 
very  clammy  flowers.     Swamps  £.  and  S. 

♦-  -»-  Flowers  developed  with  or  rather  before  the  thin  and  veiny  mostly 

pubescent  leaves,  in  late  spring. 

R.  nudifl6rum,  Torr.  Purple  A.  or  Pixkster  Flower.  Swamjis  and 
woods,  chiefly  E.  and  S.,  also  cult. ;  3®-(5°  high,  with  oblong  or  obovate 
leaves ;  branchlets  and  narrow  tube  of  the  rose  or  pink-red  corolla  rather 
glandular-pubescent,  and  calyx  very  small ;  slightly  fragrant. 

R.  calenduliceum,  Torr.  In  and  near  the  Alleghanies,  especially  8., 
and  cult. ;  has  yellow  or  flame-colored  corolla  and  larger  calyx  lobes  than 
the  preceding ;  not  fragrant. 

R.  flitrum,  Don.  (AzXlea  P6ntica.)  Planted  from  the  Old  World,  a 
native  of  the  Caucasus ;  has  large  (2'  or  more  broad)  golden  or  oimiig»> 
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yellow  flowers,  terminating  naked  bnmohes,  the  tabe  clammy-downy ; 
leaves  laige  and  oblong-oboyate.  Less  cult,  in  this  country  than  the  next. 
R,  SinSnae,  Sweet.  Garden  Azalea.  Bushy  shrub,  with  clusters  of 
mostly  shorter  red  or  yellow  flowers  on  leafy  branches ;  leaves  smaller, 
o^  or  elliptic.  Two  types  are  in  cultiyation.  One,  the  Ghent  Azalea, 
commonly  called  AzIlsa  Sini^nbis  by  gardeners,  has  flowers  with  narrow 
corolla  tube  which  appear  with  the  leaves.  The  other  type,  called 
A.  m6llis,  has  broader  flowers  which  appear  in  advance  of  the  leaves. 

•  •  Khodora.  Leaves  deciduous;  corolla  strongly  irregular,  the  upper 
part  3-2o6«d,  the  lower  of  2  nearly  or  quite  separate  pieces;  10  stamens 
and  the  style  protruded. 

R.  Rhod6ra,  Don.  Cold  wet  grounds,  from  Penn.  N.  and  E. ;  low 
shrub,  with  handsome  rose-pink  flowers  in  spring,  somewhat  earlier  than 
the  pale,  rather  hairy  leaves. 

«  •  •  Chinese  Azaleas,  with  thickish  almost  or  quite  evergreen  leaves, 
rather  leqfy  calyx,  short-tubed  corolla  approaching  to  bell-shaped,  and 
often  10  stamens,  the  latter  and  the  style  scarcely  or  not  at  all  exserted, 

/?.  Indicum,  Sweet  (or  AzXlea  Indica).  Cult,  from  China  and 
Jiqwn,  etc. ;  is  however  the  Azalea  of  florists,  flowering  in  late  winter 
and*early  spring  in  conservatories,  with  red,  purple,  pink,  white,  or  varie- 
gated showy  flowers,  green  rather  shining  leaves,  and  shoots  beset  with 
appressed  awl- shaped  rusty  bristles. 

*  *  *  •  Rhododendron  proper.  Leaves  thick  and  usually  persistent ; 
stamens  generally  10,  which,  like  the  style,  are  somewhat  declined  or 
equally  spreading,  but  rarely  exserted. 

«*-  Leaves  thick  and  evergreen,  smooth  ;  branches  stiff  and  erect ;  flowers 
in  early  summer  from  very  large  terminal  buds;  corolla  broadly  bell- 
shaped. 

R.  nti^Tlmmn,  Linn.  Great  R.  or  Wild  Laurel.  Mountain  sides, 
abundant  through  the  AUeghanies,  and  N.,  sparingly  to  Me.  and  Can. ; 
6^-20°  high,  with  lance-oblong  leaves  (4'-10'  long)  narrowish  below, 
clammy  pedicels,  and  pale  rose  or  nearly  white  corolla  (1'  broad),  greenish 
in  the  throat,  on  the  upper  side  more  or  less  spotted  with  yellow  or  red- 
dish ;  flowers  midsummer. 

R.  Catawbi^DBe,  Michx.  High  AUeghanies  from  Va.  S.,  and  planted  ; 
3^-6^  high,  with  oval  or  oblong  leaves  rounded  at  both  ends  and  pale 
beneath  (3'-5'  long),  usually  rusty  pedicels,  and  large,  light  purple  or  lilac 
corolla ;  flowers  early  summer.  This,  hybridized  with  other  less  hardy 
species,  especially  with  the  next,  and  with  the  tender  R.  arb6reiim. 
Smith,  of  the  Himalayas  (cult,  in  conservatories),  gives  rise  to  most  of 
the  various  Rhododendrons  of  ornamental  grounds.  The  forms  partaking 
most  largely  of  Catawbiense  characteristics  are  distinguished  by  broad  and 
flat,  slightly  obovate  and  broad-pointed,  glossy  leaves,  and  by  mauve  or 
light  blue-purple  flowers. 

R.  PSttiicum,  Linn.  From  Asia  Minor,  hardy  when  planted  N.  only 
as  a  low  shrub,  has  obovate-lanceolate  leaves  tapering  to  the  base,  and 
a  very  open  bell-shaped  dark  purple  corolla,  in  late  spring.  Ponticum 
varieties  have  narrow  leaves  with  narrow  points,  with  a  tendency  to 
become  revolute  and  less  glossy  than  the  Catawbiense  type,  and  by  less 
pronounced  lilac  or  mauve  tints. 

^  *-  Leaves  evergreen,  but  thinnish ;  branches  slender  and  spreading  or 
drooping,  roitghish ;  flowers  in  early  summer, 

R.  |miiot4tiiiii,  Andr.  Along  the  mountains  from  N.  C,  8.,  and  spar- 
ingly planted ;  4^-6^  high,  with  oblong  or  lanoe-oblong  leaves  aoat«  at 
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both  eiidB»  V^  long,  and  qprinkled,  like  the  ImmdiMi  and  ooMde  qf 
the  raUier  small,  dioit^  iimiiel-Bb^wd,  rase^olond  o(«dla^ 
or  atoms. 

13.  LBDUM,  LABRADOR  TEA.    (An  old  Qreek  name.)    nmeB 

eariy  sammer. 

L.  latildlliun.  Ait.  Low  and  damp  or  wet  groands  from  Fenn.  N.  \ 
2^-6^  high,  with  oblong  leaves,  usoaliy  6  stamens,  and  oblong  pods. 

14.  LEIOPHYIJiXTM,  SAND  MYRTLE.      (Name  from  the  Greek, 

meanmg  mnooth  leaf-) 

L.  bazildlinm,  EIL  ETergreen  shmb  a  few  inches  hig^,  much 
branched,  with  oval  or  oblong  Myrtle-like  leaves  (from  ^  to  nearly  ^ 
long),  and  umbels  of  small  white  flowers  in  late  spring.  In  sand,  fran 
N.  J.,  8. 

15.  CLETHRA,  WHITE  ALDER.    (Old  Greek  name  of  older,  front 

some  resemblance  in  the  foliage.)    Floweis  in  sommer. 

C.  alnifdlia,  Linn.  Low  grounds ;  ^-VP  high  with  wedge-oboimte^ 
sharply  serrate,  straight-veined  leaves,  and  pretty,  upright  panicipd 
racemes  of  fragrant,  small  floweis. 

16.  CHmAPHILA,  PIPSISSEWA  or  PRINCE'S  PINE.  (Name 
from  Greek,  means  lover  of  winter^  i.e.  Winteigreen.)  Plants  of  dry 
or  moist  woods,  branched  at  base,  3'~1(K  high,  with  fragrant,  wax-like, 
mostly  flesh-colored  floweis,  in  early  summer.     % 

C.  nmbellita,  Nutt.    Leaves  wedge-lanceolate,  sharply  semte,  noi 
spotted ;  flowers  4-7,  with  violet-colored  anthers. 
C.  macnUta,  Fursh.  Lower,  3'-6'  high,  with  ovate-lanoeolate,  remote^ 

toothed  leaves,  blotched  with  white,  and  1-5  flowers. 

17.  MONESE8,  ONE-FLOWERED  PYROLA.  (Name  from  the 
Greek,  refers  to  the  solitaiy  flower.)    Flowering  in  eariy  summer.     % 

M.  grandifl6ra,  Salisb.  Cold  woods  N.  E. ;  with  roundish  and  serrate 
veiny  leaves  about  {'  long,  scape  2'-^  high,  and  rather  large  white  or 
rose-colored  flower. 

18.  PTROIiA,  WINTERGREEN,  SHIN  LEAF.  (Old  name,  dimhin- 
tive  of  Pyrus,  the  Pear  tree,  the  application  not  obvious.)  Flowers 
mostly  greenish-white,  in  summer.     %     (Lessons,  Fig.  307.) 

•  Flowers  all  turned  to  one  side,  rather  spreading  than  nodding^  the 
petals  conniving  ;  stamens  and  style  straight ;  stigma  large  and  b-rayed. 

P.  secdnda,  Linn.  Rich  woods  N.  and  E. ;  slender,  3'-6'  high,  with 
thin,  ovate  leaves  and  dense,  spike-like  raceme. 

•  •  Flowers  nodding^  the  petals  partly  expanding^  the  hanging  style  morm 

or  less  curved,  tipped  tmth  a  narrow  stigma,  and  stamens  ascending. 

P.  chlor^ntha,  Swartz.  Scape  6'-6'  high,  with  a  few  greenish-white 
flowers,  thick  but  dull  roundish  leaves  only  1'  long,  and  anthers  short- 
horned.     Open  woods  N. 

P.  elllptica,  Xutt.  Shiiv  Lbap.  Taller;  leaves  thinniBh  and  dnll, 
upright,  on  rather  long  and  margined  petioles;  the  greenish-white  flowers 
nearly  as  in  the  following.     Md.,  N.  and  W. 
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• 

P.  rotaiidif6Ua,  Linn.  Damp  or  sandy  woods ;  has  thick  and  shining 
rooDd  leaves  on  short  petioles,  many-flowered  raceme,  and  blunt  anthers ; 
aTuiety  in  bogs  has  rose-purple  flowers.  Very  variable  in  shape  of  leaves. 

19.  MONOTROPA,  INDIAN  PIPE.  (Name  from  the  Greek,  refers 
to  the  flower  or  summit  of  the  stem  turned  over  to  one  side  or  hanging ; 
in  fruit  it  straightens.)  Flowers  summer.  Parasitic  on  the  roots  of  trees. 

M.  iuiifl6ra,  Linn.  Common  Indian  Pipb  or  Corpse  Plant.  Rich 
woods;  smooth,  waxy-white  all  over  (turning  black  in  drying),  3'-6' 
high,  with  one  rather  large  nodding  flower  of  6  petals  and  10  stamens. 

M.  Hypdpltya,  Linn.  Pinbsap  or  False  Beech  Drops.  In  Oak 
and  Pine  woods;  rather  downy,  tawny  or  reddish,  fragrant,  4'-12'  high, 
with  several  smallish  flowers  in  a  scaly  raceme,  having  4  petals  and  8 
stamens,  or  the  uppermost  6  petals  and  10  stamens. 

LKV.  BIAFEHTSIACEiB,  DIAFENSIA  FAMILY. 

Low  and  prostrate  or  tufted  plants,  herbaceous  or  soft-woody, 
glabrous  or  nearly  so;  leaves  small  and  simple,  without  sti- 
pules ;  flowers  regular,  all  the  parts  in  5's,  except  the  ovary, 
which  is  3-celled  and  with  a  single  3-lobed  style ;  stamens  ad- 
nate  to  the  corolla  and  sometimes  united  together,  and  those 
opposite  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  (if  any)  reduced  to  staminodia. 

1  PTXIDANTHEBA.    StamlnodU  absent.    Flowers  soliUry  rad  sessile  on  short,  lesiy 

branchlets.    Calyx  oonsploaously  braeteste. 
t.  QALA.X.    Stsmlnodia  present    Flowers  in  a  narrow  qrfke  on  a  slender,  naked  ses^. 

Cafyz  mlnntely  i-brscteolate. 

1.  PTZIDANTHERA.     (Greek:  9maU  box,  anther.)     % 

P.  barbiil&ta,  Michz.  Pixr,  Flowbrixo  Moss.  A  handsome,  trail- 
ing litUe  plant  in  the  sandy  pine  barrens  of  N.  J.  and  S.,  flowering  in 
early  spring ;  leaves  small  and  linear-oblanceolate,  sharp-pointed ;  flowers 
(appearing  as  if  clustered,  from  the  shortness  of  the  branchlets)  very 
nnmerons,  white  or  blush ;  anther  cells  awn-pointed  at  the  base,  opening 
by  a  transverse  line. 

2.  QALAZ.    (Greek :  mUk,  of  no  application.)     % 

O.  aph/Ua,  Linn.  Leaves  Pyrola-like,  round-heart-shaped  and  ere- 
nate,  tufted  from  scaly  creeping  rootstocks ;  scape  1^-2°,  bearing  a  wand- 
like  raceme  or  spike  of  small  white  flowers ;  in  open  woods,  Va.,  S. 

LXVI.  PLITHBAGnrACBiB,  LEADWORT  FAMILY. 

Known  by  the  flowers  with  parts  five  throughout,  viz.  5- 
lobed  plaited  calyx,  5  stamens  opposite  as  many  petals  or  lobes 
of  the  corolla  and  almost  separate  from  them,  5  styles  or  5 
stigmas,  and  the  free  ovary  1-celled,  containing  a  single  ovule 
hanging  on  a  slender  stalk  which  rises  from  its  base  \  the  fruit 
a  small  utricle. 
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/Unnel-ahaped  acariout  calyXt  nearlif  or  guUt  aq^amUe  petal*  tapering  at  haee^ 
and  5  almost  or  quite  aparate  styles, 

1.  ABMEBIA.  Tufted  plants  with  evergreen,  reiy  narrow  and  entire  leaves,  sfanple 
•oapes  bearing  a  head  of  rose<olored  flowers,  and  styles  plomose-hairy  towards  the 
base. 

9.  8TATICE.  Broadlsh-leaved  herbs,  with  scapes  braoohlng  into  a  panicle,  bearing  8- 
braoted  flowers  or  clusters ;  styles  smooth. 

§  2.  Plants  of  warm  regions^  with  branching,  mostly  woody  stems,  bearing  alternate, 
entire  leaves^  and  bracted  spikes  c^  handsome  fiowtrSt  having  a  tubular  calyx 
and  corolla,  and  one  style  bearing  5  stigmas. 

8.  PLUMBAGO.    Calyx  &-toothed  at  the  apex,  glandnlar  along  the  6  ribs  or  angles. 

Ck>rolla  salver-form,  with  long  tube.    Btamens  tne  fh>m  the  corolla. 
4.  OEBATOSTIQMA.    Calyx  strongly  5-toothed,  10-ribbed  at  the  base,  glandless.  Stamens 

adnate  to  the  corolla  tnbe  at  its  middle. 

1.  ARMERIA,  THRIFT.    (Old  name.)    Flowers  sammer.    % 

X.  e/ongdta,  HoSm.  (or  A.  yuloXrib  ;  also  called  A.  HARfriMA). 
Common  rnRiFT.  Wild  on  shores  of  En.  and  Arctic  America,  cult,  in 
gardens  for  edgings,  etc.,  with  short,  spreading,  grass- like  leaves  and  scape 
3'-6'  high. 

2.  STATICE.  (Ancient  Greek  :  meaning  cutringent,  the  roots  used  as 
such  in  popular  medicine.)  A  few  species  of  the  Old  World  are  cult, 
in  choice  gardens,  but  not  commonly.     2Z 

8.  Lim6nlumf  Linn.  Sea  Lavender  or  Marsh  Rosemary.  Along 
the  coast  in  salt  marshes  in  several  varieties,  with  oblong  or  spatnlate 
thick  and  pale  leaves  on  slender  petioles,  scapes  1^-2^  high,  bearing 
lavender-colored  flowers  all  summer. 

5.  ainudta,  Linn.  Cult,  from  S.  £u.;  leaves  runcinate  or  sinuate-lobed 
and  hairy ;  scape  dichotomously  branched,  strongly  winged,  as  are  also 
the  peduncles  of  the  clusters  of  handsome  lilac  flowers. 

3.  PLUMBAGK),  LEAD  WORT  (which  the  Latin  name  denotes.) 
The  following  are  cult,  in  conservatories,  or  turned  out  to  flower  aU 
summer.  ,  Flowers  blue  or  violet. 

P.  CapSnaia,  Thnnb.  Stems  somewhat  climbing,  angled  ;  leaves  oblong- 
spatulate,  entire ;  corolla  large,  pale  or  lead-blue,  the  tube  IJ'  long; 'calyx 
tube  glandular-hispid.    S.  Africa. 

»  •  Flowers  red, 

P,  cocc//iea,  DC.  Herbaceous  ;  leaves  large,  oblong,  the  showy  flowen 
in  terminal  or  axillary  spikes.    E.  Indies. 

*  *  *  Flowers  white, 

P.  Zeytdnfca,  Linn.  Stem  somewhat  climbing,  angled ;  leaves  ovate 
or  oblong ;  flowers  in  long  spikes,  the  calyx  tube  glabrous  or  minutely 
glandular.    E.  Indies. 

4.  CERATOaTIOMA.    (Greek :  horn,  sHgma.)     % 

C,  plumbaginoldes,  Bunge  (or  PlumbXoo  Larpbnt.s).  Stem  slen- 
der and  zigzag,  somewhat  hairy  and  scaly  ;  leaves  firm,  obovate,  finely 
serrate ;  flowers  violet,  in  close  terminal  clusters.  Houses  and  borden, 
not  yet  common.    China. 
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LZVn.  FBIHITLACEiE,   PRIMROSE  FAMILY. 

Herbs  with  regular  perfect  flowers,  the  stamens  borne  on 
the  corolla  and  as  many  as  its  divisions  and  opposite  them, 
one  style  and  stigma,  and  many  or  sometimes  few  ovules  on  a 
free  central  placenta  of  the  one-celled  ovary,  in  fruit  a  pod. 

•  Ptani  with  hollow,  if\fMed,  Uq/if  tUma;  lft«  tooref  whorled  or  aeaUered,  the  lower 

ones  pinnaUly  parted  ;  parte  of  tkeJUnoer  5. 

1.  HOTTONIA.  Calyx  S-parted.  Corolla  short  BalTer-shaped,  aUmens  Indaded.  Pod 
opening  by  6  olefts  down  the  aide,  many-seeded.  Flowers  small,  In  whorls  along  the 
npper  part  of  the  stem  and  branches. 

•  •  PUuU  with  Uavee  all  firom  the  root  and  simple;  thejlowere  on  a  scape. 

•t-  Fibrous-rooted  or  rhizomatous, 

1  PBDIITLA..  Calyx  ^-toothed  or  6-cleft,  often  angled.  Corolla  salver-shaped  or  ftinnel- 
shaped,  with  5  spreading  lobes;  the  stamens  Included  In  its  tube.  Pod  opening  by 
Talvea  or  teeth  at  the  top.  Flowers  in  an  umbel,  which  Is  sessile  in  one  species,  bat 
asoally  raised  on  a  scape. 

1  D0D£CATH£0N.  Calyx  6-parted,  reflexed.  Corolla  ^-parted;  the  divisions  lanceo- 
late, strongly  reflexed.  Stamens  conniving  in  a  long  slender  cone,  the  linear  anthers 
very  mnch  longer  than  the  short  partly  monadelphous  filaments.  Pod  splitting  Into 
5  valves.    Flowers  in  an  umbel. 

•I-  *■  Plant  with  depressed  or  IHseuit-shaped  fleshy  corm, 

4.  CYCLAMEN.    Flower  resembling  that  of  Dodecatheon,  but  only  one  on  a  soapa  or 

stalk.    Anthers  sessile,  pointed. 

•  •  •  Plant  with  lettfif  stefns,  the  leaves  simple  and  chiefly  entire. 
*■  Leaves  in  one  whorl  at  the  summit  of  the  slender  stem ;  parts  of  the  flower  T, 

5.  TRIENTALIS.    Calyx  and  corolla  wheel-shaped,  of  mostly  T  divisions  united  only  at 

base,  those  of  the  former  linear-lanceolate,  of  the  latter  oblong,  of  both  pointed.    Fila- 
ments united  in  a  ring  at  base ;  anthers  oblong,  curving  when  old.    Flowers  white. 

«-  4-  hmots  gentraUy  in  pairs  or  whorls  along  the  stems  ;  pcirts  of  the  flower  mostly  6. 

**  Flowers  yellow  {or  in  7  with  purple  dots). 

8.  8TEIB0NEMA.    Calyx  ft-parted.    Stamlnodla  5,  subulate,  alternating  with  the  fila- 

ments, which  are  distinct  or  nearly  so  on  a  ring  at  the  base  of  the  corolla.    Capsule 
lO-SO-seeded.    Leaves  opposite,  but  often  seeming  to  be  whnrled,  not  dotted. 
1.  LTSIMACHIA.    Calyx  &-6-parted.    Stamlnodla  0.    Filaments  usually  united  at  the 
base.    Capsule  few-several-seeded.    Leaves  opposite  or  w hurled  (or  even  imper- 
ftetly  alternate),  dotted. 

4+  4+  Corolla  red,  blue,  or  white. 

1  ANAGALLIB.  Corolla  wheel-shaped,  the  5  divisions  brood.  Filaments  bearded.  Pod 
(a  pyxis)  open  by  a  transverse  division,  the  top  fkllln^  oflT  as  a  lid,  many-seeded. 

«"*-■«>  Leaves  ditemate  along  the  branching  stems ;  base  of  calyx  and  ovary  coherent. 

9.  BAMOLUS.    Calyx  5-cleft.    Corolla  bell-shaped,  &-cleft,  with  a  little  body  like  a  sterile 

filament  in  the  clefts.    Stamens  included.    Pod  many-bcoded,  splitting  into  5  valves. 
Flowers  small,  white,  in  racemes. 

1.    HOTTONIA,    WATER  VIOLET  or  FEATHER-FOIL.     (Named 
for  Prof.  HoUon  of  Holland.)     Flowers  summer.     % 

H.  Infl&ta,  Ell.  A  singular  plant  in  pools  and  ditches,  Mass.,  S. ; 
smooth,  with  stems  and  branches  much  inflated  except  at  the  jointSi  bear- 
ing finely  cat  pectinate  leaves  ;  flowers  white. 

ORATES  F.  F.  *  O.  BOT.  —  18 
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2.  PROtfULA,  PRIMROSE,  COWSLIP,  etc.  (Name  from  prirnvfl, 
spring,  from  the  flowering  time  of  trae  Primrose.)  71  Two  small 
species  are  scarce  along  our  northern  borders  (see  Manual)  ;  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  common  ones  cult,  for  ornament. 

•  Cdlyz  large  and  loosey  either  much  ir^flated  or  shallovo-cup-shaped. 

p.  SininsiSt  Sabine.  Chinese  Primrose.  A  downy  plant,  with  often 
proliferous  umbels  of  large  and  showy  flowers,  purple,  rose,  or  white, 
sometimes  double,  in  one  variety  cut-fringed ;  tender  house  plant,  with 
inflated  conical  calyx,  and  round  heart-shaped  7-9-lobed  and  yarioualy 
cut  or  even  crisped  leaves. 

P.  obcdnica,  Hance.  A  pretty  pot  plant,  with  leaves  all  radical  and 
ovate-cordate  (the  sharp  hairs  irritating-poisonous  to  some  people), 
and  slender  scapes  6'-V2' ;  flowers  blush-lilac  or  purple,  often  drooping, 
the  obconical  petals  deeply  notched,  the  tube  twice  longer  than  the  ahnost 
saucer-shaped  green  and  shallow  calyx.    China. 

«  •  Calyx  ordinary,  neither  truly  inflated  (but  often  loose)  nor  ahaUoW' 

spreading, 

-*-  Hardy,  or  nearly  so,  from  Eu,,  vyith  large  tubular  or  oblong-beU- 
shaped  angled  calyx  about  as  long  as  the  corolla  tube,  and  tonn- 
kled'Veiny,  oblong-cordate,  or  spatulate  leaves  tapering  into  short 
wing-margined  petioles  ;  flowers  naturally  yellow,  in  spring, 

P,  grandiUbra,  Lam.  (or  P.  vdlgXris  and  P.  ACAtJLis).  True  Prim- 
rose, has  leaves  somewhat  hairy  beneath,  and  the  large  flowers  rising  on 
slender  pedicels  from  their  axils,  the  proper  scapes  not  developed  ;  corolla 
flat,  sulphur-yellow. 

P,  officinalis,  Jacq.  (or  P.  v^ris).  English  Cowslip.  Somewhat 
pubescent  with  minute,  pale  down,  scapes  bearing  the  umbels  above  the 
leaves,  much  smaller  flowers  of  deeper  color,  and  the  limb  of  corolla 
rather  concave  or  cup-like,  the  throat  commonly  orange.  The  sorts  of 
Polyanthus  are  cultivated  varieties,  with  flowers  enlarged,  of  variooa 
colors,  or  party-colored,  often  more  or  less  double. 

1-  ^  Hardy  or  half  hardy,  with  small  calyx  shorter  than  the  tube  of  the 

corolla,  and  smaller  leaves, 

**  Leaves  cordate-ovate,  hairy, 

P.  cortusoldes,  Linn.  Leaves  soft,  with  doubly  dentate  margiiiB; 
scapes  tall  (8'-16')  and  hairy,  bearing  an  umbel  of  deep  rose-colored 
flowers  on  slender  pedicels  1'  or  2'  long,  the  flowers  Phlox-like,  with 
broadly  obcordate  petals.    Russia  to  Japan. 

•^  **  Leaves  oblong  or  obovate,  not  Jiairy, 

P.  denticu/dta.  Smith.  Low,  with  a  cluster  of  radical  tongue-shaped  or 
spatulate  denticulate  or  nearly  entire  leaves,  and  a  capitate  cluster  of 
small,  bright  lilac  flowers,  the  narrow  petals  deeply  notched.  China  and 
India. 

P,  Surfcu/a,  Linn.  Auricula.  Of  S.  Eu. ;  low,  with  sessile  leaves, 
and  scape  bearing  a  few  fragrant  flowers,  these  pale  yellow,  with  varie- 
ties white,  purple,  or  of  various  hues,  sometimes  full  double,  and  smooth 
and  thick  obovate  leaves,  mostly  covered  with  some  flne  mealiness ;  petals 
broad,  obcordate.     Well-known  garden  plant,  scarcely  hardy  N. 

3.  DODECATHEON.   (Fanciful  name,  from  Greek  for  twelve  gods.)  71 

D.  Me4dia,  Linn.  Shooting  Star,  American  Cowslip.  In  ri^fa 
open  woods  from  Penn.,  S.,  and  especially  W.,  and  cult,  for  ornament; 
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smooth,  with  a  doster  of  oblong  or  spatulate  leaves  aionnd  the  base  of  a 
nmple  scape,  6'-2^  high,  which  has  an  umbel  of  seyeral  or  many  hand- 
some rose-purple  or  often  white  flowers  nodding  on  the  slender  pedicels, 
becoming  erect  in  fruit ;  flowers  late  spring. 

4.  CTCZiABfUN.  (Classical  name  for  the  wild  plant  of  Eu.  called 
Sowbread.)  Cult,  in  this  country  as  house  plants  for  winter  flower- 
ing. Flowers  rose-colored,  pink,  or  whife,  nodding  on  the  apex  of  the 
slalk,  the  reflexed  lobes  turned  upwards.    2Z 

C.  Curopibum,  Linn.  Corm  l'-2'  in  diameter,  sending  up  heart-shaped, 
thick,  sometimes  angled  leaves,  often  marked  with  white  above  and  crim- 
son-purple or  violet  beneath,  on  slender  petioles,  and  fragrant  flowers  with 
open  throat  and  oval  or  oblong  divisions,  the  flower  stalks  coiled  up  after 
flowering  so  as  to  bring  the  pod  to  the  ground  to  ripen. 

C.  laiifblium^  Sibth.  &  Smith  (or  C.  Pbrsicum),  is  more  tender  and 
not  fragrant,  with  longer  and  lanceolate  divisions  and  less  open  throat  to 
the  corolla,  the  flower  stalks  not  coiling  after  blossoming. 

5.  TRUZNTAXiIS,  CHICKWEED  WINTERGREEN.  (From  Latin 
for  the  third  part  of  a  foot,  the  usual  height  of  the  European 
species.)     11 

T.  AmericJUia,  Pursh.  American  C.  or  Star  Flower.  In  open  low 
woods,  especially  N.  ;  a  pretty  plant,  the  stem  bearing  a  few  scales  below, 
and  at  top  a  whorl  of  long,  lanceolate  leaves  tapering  to  both  ends ;  also 
2  or  3  slender-stalked  delicate  flowers  with  taper-pointed  petals,  in  spring. 

6.  STEIRONiiMA.  (Greek :  sterile  thread,  in  reference  to  the  stami- 
nodia.)     Leafy-stemmed,  flowering  in  summer.     % 

•  Leanes  broad,  avate^  or  lance-avaU, 

8.  olll&tum.  Rat  Low  thickets ;  with  erect  stems  2^-8^  high,  oppo- 
site dotless  leaves  lance-ovate  with  rounded  or  heart-shaped  ciliate  base 
and  on  fringed  petioles,  flowers  nodding  on  slender  peduncles  from  the 
upper  axils,  light-yellow  corolla  not  streaked  or  dotted,  the  lobes  round- 
ovate  and  wavy  margined  or  denticulate,  tittle  longer  than  the  sepals. 

8b  ra^cans.  Gray,  resembles  the  foregoing,  but  stems  or  branches 
reclined  and  rooting,  and  leaves  and  flowers  smaller  by  half.     Va.,  S.  W. 

*  •  Leaves  lanceolate  or  narrower, 

8.  lanoeol^tom.  Gray.  Commonest  W.  and  S.,  has  oblong  or  linear 
leaves,  mostly  narrowed  into  short  and  margined  petioles. 

8b  longifdlium.  Gray.  From  W.  N.  Y.,  W.  and  S.,  has  similar  but 
deeper  yellow  flowers,  and  sessile  linear  blunt  stem  leaves  of  thicker 
texture. 

7.  LT8IBiACHIA,  LOOSESTRIFE  (which  the  name  means  in 
Greek).     Flowers  summer.     71    IjOw  grounds. 

•  Plant  erect. 

'^  Flowers  in  an  ample  terminal  leafy  panicle  ;  the  corolla  not  dotted, 

I.  rutgAris,  Linn.  A  rather  stout  downy  plant,  2^-8^  high,  with 
oblong  or  lance-ovate  leaves,  3  or  4  in  a  whorl ;  flowers  in  panicles,  and 
monadelphous  filaments.  European  species  in  waste  and  cultivated 
grounds. 
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4-  ••-  Flovoen  in  a  Urminal  spike-like  raceme;   the  corolla  hlaekUh' 

streaked. 

L.  Btrfcta,  Ait  Common  N.  and  S.  in  bogs ;  smooth,  veiy  leafy, 
branching,  with  mostly  opposite  lanceolate,  sessile,  dark-dotted  leaves 
tapering  to  each  end ;  flowers  on  slender  pedicels  in  a  terminal  long 
raceme  leafy  at  base,  unequal  filaments  monadelphous,  and  lance-oblong 
corolla  lobes. 

* 

•*.  ^  •!>  Flowers  on  slender  peduncles  from  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves  ; 

the  corolla  dark^treaked. 

L.  quadrlldlia,  Linn.  Sandy  moist  ground  ;  rather  hairy,  with  ovate- 
lanceolate  sessile  leaves,  4  (or  3-6)  in  a  whorl,  and  ovate-oblong  corolla 
lobes. 

••-••-••-••-  Flowers   in   axillary  spike-like  sTiort  clusters;   the  coroUa 

purplish-dotted. 

L.  thyndfldra,  Linn.  Wet  swamps,  N. ;  smooth,  with  simple  stem, 
leafless  at  base,  above  with  lanceolate  sessile  leaves,  in  the  axils  of  1  or 
2  of  them  a  short-peduncled  oblong  spike  or  cluster  of  small  flowers, 
having  slender  filaments  and  lance-Unear  mostly  separate  petals,  and  aa 
many  little  teeth  between  them. 

«  «  Plant  trailing. 

L.  nummufdria,  Linn.  Moneywort.  Creeping  in  damp  garden  grotutds, 
or  running  wild  sometimes ;  smooth,  with  opposite  small  round  leaves, 
and  solitary  pretty  yellow  fiowers  in  their  axils  on  short  peduncles. 
(Lessons,  Fig.  199.) 

8.  ANAOAIiLIS,  PIMPERNEL.     (Old  Greek  name,  meanmg  delight- 
ful.)   Low  herbs  of  the  Old  World,  fiowering  all  summer. 

A.  arvinsis,  Linn.  Common  P.  or  Poor  Man's  Weather  Glass. 
The  small  (red,  purple,  or  white)  flowers  said  to  close  at  the  approach  of 
rain;  in  gardens  and  running  wild  in  sandy  fields;  spreading  on  the 
ground,  with  pale  ovate  leaves,  shorter  than  the  peduncles,  and  rounded 
petals  fringed  with  minute  glandular  teeth.    ® 

A.  CiERtLEA  of  the  gardens  is  a  tender,  mostly  larger  form  of  the  pre- 
ceding, with  larger  blue  flowers. 

9.  8AMOLU8,  WATER  PIMPERNEL,  BROOKWEED.  (Old  name, 
of  unknown  meaning.)    Flowers  late  summer.    ®  % 

8.  Valer^dl,  Linn.,  var.  Americinus,  Gray.  Along  rills  and  wet 
places ;  spreading,  ^'-lO'  high,  with  obovate  leaves,  and  very  small  flowers 
on  slender  pedicels,  which  bear  a  bractlet  at  the  middle,  but  no  bract  at 
base. 

LXVm.  SAPOTACEJ!,  SAPODILLA  FAMILY. 

Mainly  tropical  trees  or  shrubs,  with  hard  wood.  Simple 
and  entire  alternate  leaves,  mostly  with  milky  juice^  small  and 
perfect  regular  flowers,  anthers  turned  outwards,  erect  ovules, 
and  bony-coated  seeds.     Represented  S.  by  a  few  species  of 

1.  BXTMELLA.  (Ancient  name  of  an  Ash.)  Flowers  small,  white,  or 
whitish,  in  clusters  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves ;  calyx  5-parted ;  corolla 
5-cleft,  and  with  a  pair  of  internal  appendages  between  the  lobes,  6 
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good  stamens  before  them,  and  as  many  petal-like  sterile  ones  or  scales 
alternating;  ovary  5-celled,  hairy;  style  1,  pointed;  fruit  cherry -like, 
containing  a  single,  large,  stony-coated  seed ;  small  trees  or  shrubs,  with 
branches  often  spiny,  and  deciduous  but  ihickish  leaves,  entire.  Flow- 
ers summer ;  fruit  purple  or  blackish.     Natives  of  river  banks,  etc. 

B.  lydoldes,  Pers.  Southbrm  Buckthorn.  Smooth,  with  obovate- 
oblong  or  lance-wedge-shaped  leaves,  2'-4'  long,  and  greenish  flowers. 
Va.,  S.  and  W. 

B.  tftnaz,  Willd.  Still  more  southern,  has  smaller  leaves  brown-silky 
underneath,  and  a  shorter  white  corolla. 

B.  lantigindsa,  Pers.  Dry  soil  from  S.  Illinois,  S. ;  has  leaves  rusty- 
haiiy  or  woolly  beneath,  and  white  corolla. 


TiXTX    EBENACKS,   EBONY  FAMILY. 

Trees,  with  hard  wood,  no  milky  juice,  alternate  entire 
leaves,  from  2  to  4  times  as  many  stamens  as  there  are  lobes 
to  the  corolla,  several-celled  ovary,  with  a  single  ovule  hang- 
ing in  each  cell,  and  edible  berry  with  large,  hard-coated  seeds. 

1.  DI08P7R08,  PERSIMMON,  DATE  PLUM.  (Gre«k:  Jwez 
grain  or  fruU.)  Flowers  polygamous  or  dioecious,  the  fertile  ones 
single  in  axils  of  leaves,  the  sterile  smaller  and  often  clustered ;  calyx 
and  corolla  each  4~6-lobed  ;  stamens  about  16  in  the  sterile,  8  imper- 
fect ones  in  the  fertile  flowers,  inserted  on  the  tube  of  the  corolla; 
anthers  turned  inwards  ;  fruit  edible  when  very  ripe,  plum-like,  globu* 
lar,  surrounded  at  base  by  the  persistent  thickish  calyx.  Flowers  early 
summer. 

D.  Virginiikna,  Linn.  Common  P.  S.  N.  Eng.  to  111.  and  S. ;  iree 
20^-60^  high,  with  very  hard  blackish  wood ;  nearly  smooth,  thickish,  ovate 
leaves ;  very  short  peduncles ;  4- parted  calyx ;  pale-yellow,  4-cleft  corolla ; 
4  styles,  2-lobed  at  tip ;  8-celled  ovary,  and  plum-like  fruit,  green  and  very 
acerb,  but  yellow,  sweet,  and  eatable  after  frost. 

D.  ICdki,  Linn.  f.  Kaki,  Japanese  P.  Tree  reaching  40°  In  height, 
upright  at  first,  but  becoming  spreading  and  crooked  with  age  ;  leaves 
large,  ovate-elliptic  and  acuminate,  shining;  flowers  small,  greenish- 
yeUow ;  fruit  mostly  very  large,  variable  in  shape  and  color.  "Hie  chief 
tree  fruit  of  'Japan,  and  now  planted  in  the  S.  States. 


LXX.   8TTKACACBJB,  STORAX  FAMILY. 

Shrubs  or  trees,  with  alternate  simple  leaves,  perfect  flowers 
with  4-8  petals  more  or  less  united  at  the  base,  and  bearing 
twice  as  many  or  indefinitely  numerous  partly  monadelphous 
or  polyadelphous  stamens,  only  one  style,  and  a  1-5-celled  1- 
j  5^eeded  fruit     Ovules  as  many  as  2  in  each  cell.    Calyx  in 

j  ours  coherent  more  or  less  with  the  2^celle(l  ovary. 
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t.  8TTBAX.  Flowers  from  the  ezfle  of  the  leeTes,  white,  showy,  on  drooplnf  pedunelee. 
OelTZ  seeroely  5-toothed,  its  bese  ooher  jnt  merely  with  the  base  of  the  S-eelled  many- 
omled  ovary.  Ck>rolla  open  beU-shsped,  mostly  6-perted,  rather  downy  ontstde, 
Stamens  twice  as  many  as  the  lobes  of  the  oorolh^  with  flat  filaments  monadelpboas 
at  base,  and  linear  anthers.  Fmit  dry,  1-ceIled,  with  nsnaUy  only  one  globular  hard- 
eoated  seed  at  its  base. 

2.  HALESIA.  Flowers  in  fluddes  on  hanging  pedicels  from  the  axils  of  the  deddaoas 
leaves  of  the  preceding  year,  white,  showy.  Calyx  4-toothed,  the  tobe  wholly  oobe- 
rent  with  the  2-4-celled  ovary.  Petals  4,  or  united  Into  a  bell-shaped  corolla.  Sta- 
mens 8-16 ;  filaments  monsdelphous  at  the  base ;  anthers  linear-oblonip.  Ovules  4  In 
eaeh  cell.  Fruit  large  and  dry,  2-4-winged,  within  bony  or  woody,  and  l-4-eeIle4,  a 
single  seed  filling  each  slender  cell. 

8.  SYMPLOCOS.  Flowers  yellow,  in  the  axils  of  the  thlokish  leaves,  not  drooping. 
Oalyx  6-cleft,  coherent  with  the  lower  part  of  the  8-ceIled  ovary.  Petals  6,  broad, 
nearly  separate.  Stamens  very  many  in  6  dusters,  one  attached  to  the  base  of  eaeh 
petal ;  filaments  very  slender ;  anthers  very  short  Fruit  l-celled,  1-eeeded,  saiall 
and  dry. 

1.  BTtUAJL,  STOBAX.  (The  ancient  Greek  name.)  Leaves,  eta, 
with  some  scurf  or  starry  down.  Shrubs,  in  low  pine  woods  or  bar- 
rens, from  Va.,  S. ;  flowers  late  spring. 

*  Leaves  prominetUly  seurfif  or  tomefUate  beneath. 

8.  grandlidlla.  Ait.  Leaves  obovate  (2'-^'  long),  white  downy  be- 
neath ;  flowers  mostly  numerous  in  racemes.      • 

8.  pulvexul^iita,  Michx.  Leaves  oval  or  obovate,  less  than  2'  long, 
their  lower  f&ce  scurfy -downy ;  flowers  fragrant,  few  together  or  single. 

*  *  Leaves  glabrou8t  or  nearly  so,  beneath, 

8.  Americana,  Lam.  Leaves  oblong,  almost  glabrous,  acute  at  both 
ends ;  flowers  2-4  together  or  single. 

S.  Japdnica,  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  Handsome  small  tree  from  Japan,  now 
planted,  with  waxy  white  bell-like  flowers  in  loose  racemes  1-4-flowered, 
on  the  ends  of  the  branches ;  leaves  ovate  to  lance-ovate,  very  acute,  at 
maturity  perfectly  glabrous. 

2.  HALB8IA,  SNOWDROP  or  SILVER-BELL  TREE.  (Named 
for  Stephan  Hales,  early  writer  of  essays  in  vegetable  physiology.) 
Handsome  tall  shrubs  or  small  trees,  flowering  in  spring  just  as  the 
leaves  appear. 

H.  tatrAptera,  Linn.  Four-winged  H.  Along  streams  from  Va. 
and  111.,  S.,  planted  for  ornament  and  hardy  N. ;  tall,  smoothish,  with 
oblong,  finely  serrate  leaves ;  4-lobed  corolla ;  12-16  strongly  monadel- 
phous  stamens,  and  4-winged  fruit. 

H.  dlpteza,  Linn.  Two-winobd  H.  Low  country,  Ga^,  S. ;  has 
coarsely  serrate  more  downy  oval  leaves;  4  nearly  distinct  petals  (1' 
long)  ;  8-12  nearly  distinct  stamens,  and  2- winged  fruit. 

3.  8YMPL0C08.     (Greek:  f/rowing  together,  the  stamens  united.) 

8.  tinct6rla,  L*Her.  Swbbt  Lbaf,  Horsb  Sooar.  Shrub  or  small 
tree,  in  rich  ground,  Del.,  S.,  with  coriaceous,  oblong,  nearly  entire, 
almost  evergreen  leaves,  pale  beneath,  and  small  odorous  flowers  in 
close  sessile  bracted  clusters.  Leaves  sweet-tasted,  greedily  eaten  by 
cattle. 
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Trees  or  shrubs,  chiefly  smooth,  without  milky  juice,  dis- 
tinguished among  monopetalous  plauts  with  free  ovary  by  the 
regular  flowers  having  stamens  almost  always  2,  and  always 
fewer  than  the  4  (sometimes  5  or  more)  divisions  of  the 
corolla,  the  ovary  2-celled  and  (except  in  Jasminum  and  For- 
sythia)  with  one  pair  of  ovules  in  each  cell;  style,  if  any, 
only  one,  rarely  2-cleft.  A  few  are  nearly  or  quite  polypetal- 
ous;  others  apetalous.    Leaves  opposite,  simple,  or  pinnate. 

•  Catiifx  and  coroUa  toiih  5-S  Icbei  ;  a  tingle  erect  ovule  and  teed  in  eoe%  eell. 

1.  JASMINUM.  CoroBft  aal^er-shaped,  the  lobes  oonrolate  In  the  bad.  Stunens  %  In- 
cfaided  tn  the  tnbe.    Ovary  and  the  beny-Uke  frait  2-lobed,  2-se6dad. 

•  •  Caiifx  and  coroUa  with  the  parte  in  Jbure,  or  eametimee  (in  Frudniu)  one  or  both 
wanting.  Ovules  hanging,  usually  a  pair  in  each  cell,  many  in  Ifo,  2.  Leaves 
opposite,  except  accidentaUy, 

•«-  Leaves  simple  {trifoliotate  in  one  of  No,  2)  ;  flowers  perfect  and  complete. 

**  Ovules  and  seeds  numerous,  or  several  in  «aeA  cell  of  the  ovary  and  pod. 

1  FOBSYTHIA.  Corolla  golden  yellow,  bell-shaped,  4-lobed,  the  lobes  conrolata  In  the 
bod.    The  2  stamens  and  style  short.    Pod  ovate.    Leaves  deoldaooa. 

4«>44>  Omdts  apaUr  in  each  ceU,  hut  the  seeds  often/bsoer. 

—  Fruit  a  dry  pod, 

1  BTBIN6A.  OoroHa  sslver-form,  the  lobes  valvate  in  the  bnd,  the  tabe  mostiy  much 
longer  than  the  4-toothed  calyx.  Pod  4-8eeded,  flattened  contrary  to  the  narrow  parti- 
tion, 2-valved,  the  valves  almost  condupUcate.  Seeds  slightly  wlng*maigined.  Leaves 

dedduons. 

—  —  Fruit  fleshy,  berry4ike, 

4  LIOUSTRUM.  Corolla  short  ftinnel-form,  with  spreading  ovate  obtuse  lobes,  valvate 
in  the  bud,  white.  Fmlt  a  l-4-8eeded  black  berry.  Leaves  firm  and  thiokish,  bat 
deddnons. 

8.  OL£A.  Corona  white,  short,  bell-shaped,  or  deeply  cleft  into  4  spreading  lobes,  which 
are  valvate  in  the  bud.  Fruit  a  drupe,  the  hard  stone  often  beooming  l-celled  and 
l-seeded.    Leaves  evergreen. 

1  08MANTHUS.  DlsdngQisbed  from  Olea  chiefly  by  the  imbricated  nstivation  of  the 
corolla.  Flowers  small,  in  axillary  flwddes  or  racemes.  Stigma  small.  Leaves 
mostly  dedduous. 

T.  CHIONANTHUS.  Corolla  white,  4-parted,  or  of  4  very  long  and  narrow  linear  petals 
slightly  or  scarcely  united  at  their  base  ;  to  which  the  2  (rarely  8  or  even  4  in  cultiva- 
tion) very  short  stamens  barely  adhere.  Fruit  a  fleshy  and  globular  drupe,  the  stone 
beooming  1-ceUed  and  commonly  1 -seeded.    Leaves  dedduous. 

*'  *■  Leaves  pinnate  ;  flowers  polygamous  or  diacious,  in  most  species  apetalous,  o^ 

pearing  in  advance  of  the  foliage. 

&  FBAXimiS.  Calyx  small,  sometimes  obsolete  or  wholly  wanting.  Petals  4,  2,  or 
none.  Anthers  large.  Fruit  a  simple  samara  or  key  (Lessons,  Fig.  889),  usually 
becoming  l-ceDed  and  l-seeded.    Leaves  dedduous. 
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1.  JA8MIN17M,  JESSAMINE.  (From  the  Arabic  name.)  Cnlti- 
yated  for  ornament,  from  the  Old  World,  all  tender  and  honae  plants 
except  at  the  Soath.    Flowers  fragrant. 

*  Flawen  peUow;  leaves  commonly  altenuUe  and  eon^jtound, 

J.  odorathaimum,  Linn.  Commov  Swbbt  Tbixow  J.,  from  Madeira ; 
smooth,  twining;  leaflets  3  or  6,  ovate;  pedondea  terminal,  few- 
flowered. 

«/.  humife,  Linn,  (or  J.  asTOLtrTUM),  from  8.  Aaia ;  not  twining,  haa 
mostly  3-7  leaflets,  and  more  numerous  and  fragrant  flowers,  1}'  wide. 

*  •  Flowen  yellow;  leaves  opposite,  but  usually  failing  b^ore  thejtowen 

appear, 

J,  ttudHlbruniy  Lindl.  Branches  green  and  angled ;  leayes  small  and 
temate,  falling  in  autumn,  after  which  the  yellow  scentless  flowers 
appear.    China. 

•  »  *  Flowers  white ;  leaves  opposite, 

«/.  ofSeindhj  Linn.  Common  Whitb  J.  From  the  East ;  has  striate- 
angled  branches  scarcely  twming,  about  7  oblong  or  lance-ovate  leaflets, 
a  terminal  cyme  of  very  fragrant  flowers,  and  calyx  teeth  slender. 

J.  grandaidrum,  Linn.  From  India ;  has  7  or  9  oval  leaflets,  the  upper- 
most confluent,  larger  and  fewer  flowers  than  the  foregoing,  reddiah 
outside. 

«/.  Sdmbae,  Sol.  From  tropical  Ihdia;  scarcely  climbing,  pubescent; 
leaves  simple,  ovate,  or  heart-shaped ;  flowers  in  small  close  clusters ; 
calyx  teeth  about  8,  slender,  the  rounded  lobes  of  the  corolla  as  many  ; 
flowers  simple  or  double,  very  fragrant,  especially  at  evening. 

2.  FOR87THIA.  (Named  for  W.  A.  Forsyth,  an  English  botanist.) 
Ornamental  shrubs,  from  China  and  Japan,  with  flowers  from  separate 
lateral  buds,  preceding  the  serrate  leaves,  in  early  spring. 

F,  vin'dhstma^  Lindl.  A  vigorous  shrub,  with  strong  and  mostly  erect 
yellowish  angled  green  branches,  covered  in  early  spring  with  abundant 
showy  yellow  flowers ;  calyx  lobes  half  the  length  of  the  corolla  tube ; 
lobes  of  the  corolla  narrow-oblong  and  widely  spreading ;  style  as  long  as 
the  tube  of  the  corolla  and  twice  as  long  as  the  stamens;  leaves  all 
simple,  lance-oblong,  deep  green. 

F,  susp4nsa,  Vahl.  (F.  FoRxtwi).  Shrub  with  long  and  slender,  weak, 
nearly  terete  branches,  some  of  them  reclining;  flowers  yellow,  with 
corolla  lobes  longer,  wider,  more  obtuse,  and  more  spreading  than  in 
the  preceding;  style  half  shorter  than  the  corolla  tube  and  stamens; 
leaves  simple  and  trifoliolate,  often  on  the  same  bush  (if  compound, 
the  lateral  leaflets  small),  broadly  ovate.  Branches  bearing  corky  dot- 
like elevations.  Often  treated  as  a  climber.  Less  common  than  the 
other. 

3.  STRiNG'A,  LILAC.  (From  Greek  word  for  tube,  alluding  either  to 
the  tubular  corolla  or  to  the  twigs,  used  for  pipe-stems.)  Familiar 
ornamental  tall  shrubs,  from  the  Old  World,  with  scaly  buds  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  but  hardly  ever  a  terminal  one  (so  that  there  is  only 
a  pair  at  the  tip  of  a  branch),  entire  leaves  on  slender  petioles,  and 
crowded  compoimd  panicles  or  thyrsus  of  mostly  fragrant  flowers,  in 
spring.  The  name  Syringa  is  often  applied  to  the  Philadelphua  (see 
p.  168). 
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•  Tube  of  the  corolla  long  and  slender ;  flowers  normally  purple^  bui 

running  into  white  varieties. 

•^  Leaves  green  on  both  sides. 
•w  Base  of  leaves  broad,  cordate  or  deltoid. 

S*  rufgdris,  Linn.  Common  L.  Common  bush,  with  ovate  and  more 
or  less  heart-shaped  leaves,  and  lobes  of  corolla  moderately  spreading  and 
concave  or  boat-shaped ;  flowers  lilao  or  pale-violet  (and  a  white  variety), 
appearing  after  tlie  leaves.    Nurserymen  offer  many  forms.     E.  Ku. 

S.  obfata,  Lindl.  Stout  hardy  shrub,  with  thick  leaves,  flowering  a 
week  or  more  before  the  last ;  leaves  broadly  cordate  or  deltoid,  sharply 
acuminate  ;  flower  cluster  short  and  broad,  the  flowers  large  and  appear- 
ing as  the  leaves  unfold  ;  lobes  of  the  corolla  round  and  flat.  China,  but 
unknown  wild ;  possibly  an  offshoot  of  the  preceding. 

•^  ♦♦  Base  of  the  leaves  narrower  or  tapering. 

S.  Chininsis,  Willd.  (S.  Rothomagbnsis).  Rouen  L.  Apparently  a 
hybrid  between  the  first  and  the  next;  cult,  in  China,  whence  it  may 
have  been  derived ;  leaves  ovate,  contracted  at  the  base  (or  occasionally 
rounded)  ;  lobes  of  the  corolla  obtuse  and  sometimes  mucronate,  spread- 
ing, the  margins  inflexed  ;  lax  clusters  of  reddish  (or  white)  flowers  very 
laige  and  numerous.     A  hardy  and  showy  plant. 

S.  P^rsfcOj  Linn.  Persian  L.  Slender  and  open  in  habit,  with  lance* 
ovate  leaves,  and  loose  clusters  of  lilac-purple,  or  paler,  or  sometimes 
white  flowers,  border  of  the  corolla  with  ovate  slightly  spreading  inflexed 
lobm,  the  tube  very  slender ;  pods  linear.     Later  than  the  common  Lilac. 

W.  Asia.  ^  ^  Leaves  whUish  beneath. 

S.  ytffdsa<,  Vahl.  Vigorous  and  hardy ;  leaves  broadly  ovate  or  ovate- 
lanceolate,  contracted  into  a  short  and  stout  grooved  petiole,  with  rough 
margins  and  prominent  veins,  the  underside  (especially  the  veins)  fur- 
nished with  scattering  long  hairs  ;  thyrse  long  and  often  interrupted  ; 
tube  of  the  pale  corolla  4  times  the  length  of  the  calyx ;  corolla  lobes 
erect  or  spreading,  with  inflexed  margins.  Blooms  two  weeks  later  than 
the  common  Lilac,  but  less  fragrant.    N.  China. 

S.  JostkcbOj  Jacq.  Josika  L.  Leaves  mostly  narrower  than  in  the 
last,  and  not  villous  below.  Now  commonly  cult,  for  its  vigorous  growth, 
handsome  shining  foliage,  and  late  lilac  flowers,  but  unknown  wild  (all 
plants  in  cultivation  having  sprung  from  a  plant  discovered  in  Hungary 
by  Baroness  von  Josika),  and  perhaps  derived  from  the  last. 

•  •  Tube  of  the  corolla  very  short ;  flowers  white. 

S.  MmurSnaiSi  Rupr.  (S.  ligustbIna  and  S.  Pekikbnsis).  Hardy 
shrub,  with  leaves  ovate  or  oblong,  and  either  obtuse  or  acuminate,  con- 
tracted into  a  long  grooved  petiole,  pale  but  smooth  beneath ;  thyrse 
compact ;  tube  of  the  corolla  included  in  the  smooth  calyx,  the  lobes 
obtuse ;  fragrant.    Also  a  weeping  variety.    Mandshuria  and  Japan. 

S.  Japdin'cOj  Maxim.  Leaves  broadly  ovate  and  sharply  acuminate, 
dark  green  and  glossy,  leathery,  rounded  or  slightly  cuneate  at  the  base, 
villous  beneath  ;  calyx  slightly  pubescent,  including  the  tube  of  the 
creamy-white  corolla.     Flowers  very  late.    Japan. 

4.  ZJOtrSTRUM,  PRIVET  or  PRIM.  (Classical  Latin  name.)  Shrubs 
of  Old  World,  planted  for  ornament,  with  short-petioled  entire  leaves 
and  panicles  of  small  flowers,  in  early  summer. 

•  Jf^orescence  spiciform  on  the  ends  of  lateral  branchlets ;  calyx  hairy. 

L.  tbdfa,  Sieb.  (L.  Amurensb).  Japan  and  China.  Flowers  white, 
slender,  the  tube  three  times  as  long  as  the  calyx ;   leaves  elliptic  or 
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OTate-45lUpilo,  the  midrib  below  (like  the  branohlets  and  pedioels)  badry ; 
iniit  shining  black. 

*  *  Inflorescence   thprsoid  or  paniculate  and  mostly  terminal;   calyx 

smooth,  or  nearly  so. 

L  vufgdrs,  Linn.  Pritbt,  Prim.  Flowers  white  (fading  reddish)  in 
an  ordinary  Lilac-like  thyrse ;  the  corolla  tube  flaring  and  aboat  twice 
as  long  as  the  small  calyx ;  leaves  elliptic-lanceolate ;  fruit  black.  Mach 
used  for  low  hedges  4ind  run  wild  £.  Bo. 

L  Japdnicum,  Thunb.  (L.  CALip6RiricDM,  L.  ovALiFbLiuM,  and 
Californian  Privet).  Strong  hardy  shrub  from  Japan  and  (Thina; 
cult,  for  its  handsome  long-persistent  foliage  and  abundant  white  flow- 
ers ;  leaves  oval ;  flowers  several  to  many  on  slender  short  branchlets  of 
an  elongated  panicle ;  the  corolla  tube  slender  and  3  or  4  times  as  long 
as  the  rather  loose  truncate  calyx. 

5.  OLEA,  OLIVE.  (The  classical  Latin  name.)  Flowers  small,  and 
in  small  panicles  or  corymbs,  in  spring. 

0,  Curopcsa,  Linn.  Olivb  of  the  Levant^  planted  far  8.  and  on  the 
Pacific  coast;  tree  with  lanceolate  or  lance-oblong  pale  entire  leaves, 
whitish-scurfy  beneath,  and  oblong  edible  oily  fruit 

6.  08MANTHU8.     (Greek:  pei:^me  and  flower.) 

(?.  frdgranst  Lour.  Cult,  in  greenhouses  from  China,  under  the  name 
of  6lba  frXorans  ;  shrub  with  very  fragrant  white  flowers,  and  thirJriiyh 
ovate  or  obovate  veiny,  often  denticulate,  smooth  leaves. 

O.  AmerioiUiaB,  Benth.  &  Hook.  Dbvilwood.  Wild  along  the 
coast  from  N.  Car.,  S. ;  small  tree,  with  lance-oblong  and  entire  very 
smooth  green  leaves  (3'^'  long),  and  spherical  dark-purple  fruit. 

7.  CHIONANTHUS,  FRINGE  TREE.  (Name  of  the  Greek  words 
for  snow  and  blossom,  from  the  very  light  and  loose  panicles  of  droop- 
ing snow-white  flowers.) 

C.  Virgfnica,  Linn.  River  banks  from  Penn.,  S.,  and  planted  for 
ornament ;  shrub  or  low  tree,  with  entire,  oval,  or  obovate  leaves  (S'-y 
long),  the  lower  surface  often  rather  downy ;  loose  panicles  of  flowers  in 
late  spring  or  early  summer;  petals  1'  long,  and  fruit  blue-purple  with 
a  bloom. 

8.  FRAXINI78,  ASH.  (Classical  Latin  name.)  Timber  trees,  with 
light  and  tough  wood,  dark-colored  buds,  and  small  insignificant  flow- 
ers appearing  in  spring  with  or  rather  before  the  leaves  of  the  season, 
from  separate  buds  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  of  the  preceding  year. 

•  Petals  present ;  ftoioers  polygamous, 

F.  Ornus,  Linn.  Flowerino  Ash  of  S.  Eu.,  the  tree  which  furnishes 
mannay  not  hardy  N.,  sometimes  planted  S. ;  petals  4,  either  distinct  or 
slightly  united,  or  sometimes  only  2,  narrow,  greenish;  leaflets  5-9, 
lanceolate  or  oblong,  small. 

*  *  Petals  wanting;  flowers  generally  dtfgcious  (or  polygamous  in  the  last), 

•^  Lateral  leaflets  stalked;  calyx  evident. 

**  ^ruit  terete  at  the  base,  winged  from  the  other  end  (Lessons,  Fig.  389)  ; 
le<^ftets  7-9,  or  sometimes  5,  either  sparingly  toothed  or  entire, 

F.  Amerioina,  Linn.  White  Ash.  Large  forest  tree  of  low  grounds, 
famishing  valuable  timber ;  with  ash-gray  branches,  smooth  stalks,  ovats 
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or  lance-oblong  pointed  leaflets,  either  pale  or  downy  beneath ;  and  rather 
short  fruit  with  a  terete  marginleaa  body  and  a  lanceolate  or  wedge-linear 
wing. 

F.  paMflcens,  Lam.  Rbd  Ash.  Common  E.  and  S.  ;  known  by  its 
Telvety-pubescent  young  shoots  and  leafstalks,  and  fruit  with  its  flattish 
2-edged  seed-bearing  body  acute  at  the  base,  the  edges  gradually  dilated 
into  the  lance-linear  or  oblanceolate  wing. 

F.  ylxidis,  Michx.  Grebn  Ash.  Glabrous  throughout,  with  leaves 
bright  green  on  both  sides ;  fruit  much  as  in  the  last ;  a  small  tree,  most 
common  W.  and  S. 

**  **  FruUflat  and  winged  all  round ;  leaflets  mostly  green  both  sides  and 

serrate. 

F.  quadrangnlAta,  Michx.  Blue  Ash.  Large  forest  tree  W.,  yield- 
ing valuable  wood ;  with  square  branchlets,  5-9  ovate  veiny  leiUSets  on 
short  stalks,  and  narrowly  oblong  fruits. 

F.  platyc^irpa,  Michx.  Carolina  Water  Ash.  River  swamps,  Va., 
S. ;  small  tree,  with  terete  branchlets,  b-7  ovate  or  oblong  short-stalked 
leaflets  acute  at  both  ends,  and  broadly  winged  (sometimeB  3-winged) 
froits,  oblong  with  a  tapering  base. 

'^  ••-  Lateral  le<nftets  sessile ;  calyx  absent;  fruit  winged  all  round. 

F.  ■ambucifdlia.  Lam.  Black  Ash.  Small  tree  in  swamps  N.,  S. 
to  Va.  and  Mo ,  with  tough  wood  separable  in  layers,  used  for  hoops  and 
coarse  baskets;  the  bruised  leaves  with  the  scent  of  Elder;  smooth; 
leaflets  7-11,  sessile  on  the  main  stalk,  oblong-lanceolate  tapering  to  a 
point ;  calyx  none,  at  least  in  the  fertile  flowers ;  fruits  linear-oblong. 

f,  excS/sior,  Linn.  English  or  Europban  Ash.  Hardy  fine  tree, 
with  bright  green,  lance-oblong,  serrate  leaflets  ;  fruit  flat,  linear-oblong. 
The  Wesfiho  Abh  is  a  variety  or  sport  of  this. 
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Herbaceous  or  woody  plants,  known  mainly  by  the  milky 
acrid  juice,  opposite  (sometimes  whorled)  simple  and  entire 
leaves,  without  stipules,  and  regular  monopetalous  flowers 
with  5's  in  the  calyx,  corolla,  and  stamens,  the  lobes  of  the 
corolla  convolute  or  twisted  in  the  bud,  the  anthers  conniving 
around  the  stigma  or  often  adhering  somewhat  to  it,  ordinary 
pollen,  filaments  separate,  the  2  free  ovaries  commonly  sepa- 
rate, but  often  the  styles  and  always  the  stigmas,  united  into 
one.  The  ovaries  also  are  often  united  into  one,  the  juice  in 
several  (as  of  Periwinkle  and  Oleander)  is  not  at  all  or  slightly 
milky,  and  one  of  our  genera  has  alternate  leaves.  Some  are 
ornamental  in  cultivation ;  many  are  acrid  poisonous.  There 
is  commonly  a  ring,  membrane,  or  other  appendage  on  the 
style  below  the  stigma,  to  which  the  anthers  are  apt  to  adhere. 

•  Shrubi  euU.  far  ornament,  natives  of  warm  eUmatet ;  Uavet  often  wkorUi, 

1.  ALLAMANDA.  Corolla  lan^e,  y«llow,  with  short  tube  Abruptly  eximnded  loto  cylindrioAl 
ball-ahftped  or  ftianel-form,  the  5  lobet  broad  ftnd  rounded.    Stuneiia  at  the  summit 
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of  fhe  prop«r  tabo  or  throat,  alternate  and  conniving  with  aa  manj  B-partod  naiTOW 
Boales.  Ovary  one  and  1-oeIled,  with  %  parietal  plaoentie,  becoming  a  prickly  pod. 
Style  slender.  Seeds  naked. 
2.  NEBIUM.  Corolla  salver-form  or  the  long  tabe  narrow  Aunel-form,  the  throat  crowned 
with  6  slender-toothed  scales.  Stunens  on  the  middle  of  the  tube ;  anthers  2-taiIed 
at  base  and  tapering  at  the  apex  into  a  long  hairy,  twisted,  awn-like  appendage.  Style 
1.    Ovaries  2,  forming  pods.    Seeda  tofted. 

•  •  Berbt  or  ieared/y  woodp  planUt  not  hoiimr$  ;  bark  «raa%  tAoundlmff  wUh  Umgik 
Jtberi;  ovarieM  2,  becoming  many-teeded  podt  inf^ntU. 

-¥■  Leaive$  (tttemaU,  very  numerofM. 

8.  AMSONIA.  Corolla  salver-shaped  or  the  slender  tabe  somewhat  fkumd-fonn,  bearded 
inside,  without  appendages  at  the  throat,  the  lobes  long  and  linear.  Stamens  inserted 
on  and  Included  in  the  tube ;  anthers  blunt  at  both  ends.  Style  1,  slander.  Pods 
long  (4 '-4  )  and  slender.  Seeds  cylindrical,  abrupt  at  both  ends,  with  no  toft  Up- 
Hi^t  herbs,  with  terminal  panioled  cymes  of  bluish  flowera. 

4-  -¥■  Xeovet  oppotUe, 

4  YINCA.  Corolla  aatver-shaped,  or  the  tube  ftinnel-form,  the  throat  narrow  and  naked. 
Stamens  inserted  on  the  upper  part  or  middle  of  the  tube ;  filaments  short.  Style  1, 
dender.  Pods  rather  short  Seeda  ahmpt  at  each  end,  naked,  rough.  The  hardy 
spedes  trail  or  creep. 

6.  APOCnrCM.  CoroDa  beD-sbaped,  crowned  with  6  triangular  appendages  in  the  throat. 
Stamens  attached  to  the  very  base  of  the  corolla.  Style  none.  A  large  ovate  stigma 
unites  the  tips  of  the  2  ovaries,  which  in  fruit  form  long  and  slender  poda.  Seeds 
with  a  long  tuft  of  silky  down  at  one  end.  Upright  or  ascending  herba,  with  small 
pale  or  white  flowers  in  terminal  cymes  or  corymbs,  and  very  tough  fibrous  bark. 

•  •  •  ifore  or  tea«  woody-tUmmed  twinertt  wUh  opposite  tenrea. 

6.  HAllDEYILLA.  CoroQa  ftmnel-form  or  salver-shaped,  naked  In  the  throat.  FHamenta 
very  short  Style  1.  Ovaries  2,  beeomlng  2  long  terete  poda.  Seeds  with  a  downy 
tuft.    Flowers  large  and  showy. 

T.  TRACHELOSPERMUM.  Corolla  ftmnel-form,  nearly  as  in  Manderllla,  but  the  flower 
small,  and  filamenta  dender. 

1.   ATiTiAMANDA.    (Named  for  Dr.  F.  Allemand,  who  discoYeied 
the  oommon  species  in  Guiana.)    Greenhouses,  often  half-climhing. 

*  Corolla  tube  eontraetod  below  into  a  lofig  stem-like  hate. 

A.  eathdrtfea,  Linn.  A  showy  shrub  of  the  conseryatory,  with  bright 
green,  oblong,  thinnish  and  acute  glabrous  leaves  on  very  short  petioles 
and  in  whorls  of  4,  and  golden-yellow  flowers  2 1 '-3'  long.    Guiana. 

A.  ndbifts,  Moore.  Flowers  very  large  (4'-6'  across)  and  rich,  clear 
yellow,  the  limb  circular  in  outline;  leaves  in  3*8  or  4*s,  large  and 
abruptly  acuminate,  on  very  short  petioles,  hairy  on  both  sides  or  at 
least  on  the  midrib  beneath.    Brazil. 

A.  Hendersdnij  Bull.  Flowers  large  and  pale  yellow,  with  darker 
veins;  leaves  large,  elliptic-obovate,  shining  and  glabrous,  thick  and 
leathery,  in  4's.     Guiana. 

A.  Schdttii,  Pohl.  Flowers  large  and  yellow,  the  throat  striped 
with  dark  brown ;  leaves  oblong  and  glabrous,  in  4*8.  Tall,  suited  to 
roofs.    Brazil. 

«  *  Corolla  tinth  a  short  club-shaped  or  bulb-like  base, 

A,  nerit'fdfia^  Hook.  Erect,  glabrous  shmb,  with  oblong  or  elliptic 
sharply  acuminate,  nearly  sessile  leaves,  in  3*s-^*8 ;  flowers  rather  snuU, 
fnnnel-bell-shaped,  golden-y^ow,  and  streaked  with  orange.    S.  Amer. 
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2.  NEBIUM,  OLEANDER.  (The  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  name.) 
Leases  coriaceous,  rigid,  closely  and  transversely  veiny.  Flowers 
showy,  in  terminal  cymes,  in  summer,  deep  rose-oolor,  or  with  white 
varieties,  either  single  or  double. 

K.  Ofednder,  Linn.  The  Olbawdbh  of  common  house  culture,  from 
the  Levant ;  leaves  lanceolate ;  appendage  surmounting  the  anthers 
scarcely  protruding;  flowers  large,  scentless,  with  trifid  or  cuspidate 
segments  to  the  crown. 

#.  (N/drvm,  Soland.  Swbet  O.  Less  cult.,  from  India,  more  tender ; 
leaves  linear-lanceolate ;  appendage  of  the  anthers  protruding ;  flowers 
fragrant,  with  multifid  crown  segments. 

3.  AM80NIA.  (Named  for  Mr.  Charles  Amson.)  Low  grounds 
chiefly  S.;  very  leafy,  2°-3^  high,  smooth  or  somewhat  hairy,  with 
rather  small  flowers,  in  late  spring.     ^ 

A.  TabexnasmontiLna,  Walt.  Leaves  varying  from  ovate  or  lance- 
ovate  to  lanceolate,  acute  at  each  end,  pale  beneath.    Ind.  and  HI.,  S. 

A.  anguatifdlla,  Michx.  Leaves  linear  or  linear-lanceolate,  tJ^e  mar- 
gins and  mostly  the  stems  beset  with  some  scattered  bristles.    N.  C,  S. 

4.  VINCA,  PERIWINKLE.     (Latin  name,  of  obscure  meaning.)     Jt 

§  1.  True  Pbbiwinkles,  cult,  from  Europe^  hardy  or  nearly  so,  smooth, 
trailing  over  the  ground  or  creeping,  only  the  short-flowering  stems  as- 
cending, toith  bine  {or  by  variation  white)  flowers  solitary  in  the  axils, 
in  tpring  or  early  summer. 

It.  minor,  Linn.  Common  Periwinklb.  In  all  country  gardens,  and 
running  wild  in  cemeteries  and  shady  places;  spreading  freely  by  the 
creeping  sterile  stems,  evergreen,  with  ovate  or  oblong-ovate  shining 
leaves,  barely  1}'  long,  and  almost  truncate  wedge-shaped  lobes  to  the 
corolla;  flowers  early  spring.  Many  horticultural  varieties,  some  with 
variegated  foliage.    Sometimes,  but  erroneously,  called  Myrtle. 

¥.  mdjor,  Linn.  Not  quite  hardy  N.,  a  vaiiety  with  variegated  leaves 
much  cultivated  in  greenhouses ;  larger  than  the  first  species  and  leaves 
cordate-ovate  and  (luce  the  calyx),  ciliate ;  lobes  of  corolla  obovate. 

It.  herbdcea,  Wald.  &  Kit.  Less  evergreen  than  the  first ;  stems  reclin- 
ing and  rooting ;  leaves  lance-oblong,  revolute  ;  lobes  of  the  more  purple- 
blue  corolla  oblong-obovate ;  flowers  late  spring. 

§  2.    Tropical  erect,  somewhat  woody  at  base ;  flowers  produced  all  the 

season. 

V.  r6aea,  Linn.  House  and  bedding  plant  from  West  Indies,  and 
also  growing  in  S.  Fla.,  where  it  is  possibly  native ;  leaves  oblong-petioled, 
veiny ;  showy  coroUa  with  slender  tube  and  very  narrow  orifice,  rose- 
purple,  or  white,  with  or  without  a  pink  eye. 

5.  APOCTHUM.  DOGBANE  (to  which  the  name  in  Greek  refers), 
INDIAN  HEMP,  from  the  use  made  of  the  bark.  Flowers  summer,   y, 

A.  androBsemifdllum,  Linn.  Along  thickets,  mostly  N.;  branches 
forking  and  widely  spreading;  leaves  ovate,  petioled;  corolla  open, 
bell-shaped,  with  revolute  lobes,  the  tube  much  longer  than  the  ovate 
calyx  lobes. 

A.  cannAbinum,  Linn.  Common  Indian  Hbmf.  Gravelly  or  wet 
banks  of  streams;  branches  more  erect;  leaves  oblong,  lanoe-obloiig, 
ovate,  or  slightly  heart-shaped  ;  flowers  more  crowded  aud  erect ;  lobc-s 
of  the  corolla  little  spreading,  the  tube  about  the  length  of  the  lanceolate 
calyx  lobes. 
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6.  MAHDUVlUiA.  (fT.  «/.  MandevUU,  BritUh  minister  at  Bnenot 
Ayres.)  Plants  from  the  warm  parts  of  America,  one  not  rare  as  a 
conaervatory  climber. 

M.  Bum^Mena,  LindL  (EchItes  suAvftoLBirs. )  Chile  Jessamt^ts. 
Slender,  woody-stemmed,  tall  twiner,  with  thin,  oblong  or  ovate  heart- 
shaped,  pointed,  opposite  leaves,  and  slender  peduncles  bearing  a  few 
racemed  very  fragrant  flowers,  the  white  oorolla  with  ample  64obed 
border,  2'  broad. 

7.  TRACHELOSPBRBfUM.    (Greek:  neck,  teed.)    7t 

T.  cUlf6niie,  Gray.  Low  grounds  from  Va.  S.  and  W.,  is  a  barely 
woody  twiner,  the  flowering  branches  herbaceous  and  downy;  leaves 
thin,  oval-lanceolate,  pointed,  or  sometimes  linear,  narrowed  into  a  petiole ; 
flowers  ^'  long,  in  cymes,  greenish-yellow,  all  summer. 

r.  (or  Rhtnchospermum )  jaeminniidee^  Lem.  Handsome  greenhouse 
climber  from  China ;  leaves  thick,  ovate,  acute  and  entire  and  often  revo> 
lute;  flowers  white  and  very  Irag^nt,  in  a  straggling  cyme  or  panide. 


♦.«ii 


ASCLEPIADACKS,  MILKW£ED  FAMILY. 


Plants  with  milky  juice,  leaves,  pistils,  fruits,  and  seeds 
nearly  as  in  the  preceding  family ;  but  the  anthers  more  con- 
nected with  the  stigma,  their  pollen  collected  into  firm  waxy 
or  granular  masses  (mostly  10),  the  short  filaments  (monadel- 
phous  except  in  the  last  genus)  commonly  bearing  curious 
appendages  behind  the  anthers,  forming  what  is  called  a  crown, 
and  the  corolla  more  commonly  valvate  in  the  bud.  The  flowers 
are  rather  too  difficult  for  the  beginner  readily  to  understand 
throughout.  For  a  particular  study  of  them  the  Manual  must 
be  used. 

|1.  ErteiherbttWUhof^nairyfiilUagt^m^deepljfh'parUde^^  Flawm 

ifi^  tim^U  umbeU.    Fruit  a  pair  qfpodt  {foUicles)  eontatning  numerou*  JIat 
Modt  J^mitked  wUh  a  oowm  (Lmsoiib,  Fig,  41T)  or  long  t%/t  qf§oJt  down  ai  omt 


1.  ASCLEPIAS.  Corollft  x«Aezed.  StameoB  with  their  short  fllaments  monadelpboaa  In 
a  ring  or  tube,  beurlng  behind  each  anther  a  curloas  erect  and  hood-like  or  ear-Uke 
appendage,  with  a  horn  {ntijectlng  ont  of  the  inside  of  it ;  the  6  broad  anthers  closdy 
iiUTonndingr  And  partly  adhering  to  the  Tory  thick  stigm**  *  memhraoons  appendage 
at  their  tip  inflected  over  it.  Each  of  the  8  cells  of  the  anther  has  a  firm  waxy  pear- 
shaped  pollen  mass  in  it ;  and  the  two  a4)acent  masses  (torn  two  contiguons  anthers 
are  sospended  by  a  stslk  from  a  dark  gland ;  these  5  glands,  borne  on  the  margin  of 
the  flat  top  of  the  stigma,  stick  to  the  legs  of  Insects,  and  are  carried  oH;  each  ^and 
taking  with  it  8  pollen  masses,  the  whole  somewhat  resembling  a  pair  of  saddle  bags. 
Leaves  mostly  opposite. 

i.  A8CLEPI0D0RA.  Difl'ers  from  Asclepias  in  harlng  the  lobes  of  the  oorolla  ascending 
or  spreading,  and  the  hoods  without  horns  and  widely  spreading  and  somewhat  In- 
oorred  and  slipper-shaped,  the  cavity  dirided  at  the  apex  by  a  crest-Uke  partitloB. 
Leaves  alternate. 

Sb  ACER  ATE8.  Like  Asclepias,  but  no  horn  or  crest  in  the  hoods  or  ear-Uke  appesdagM, 
and  the  flowers  always  graenlah.    LeaToa  generally  alternate. 
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•  Jntkirs  wUh  (Mr  kamglmg  poUen  mauet  nearly  a$  AtcUpku;  pods  Btnooih  and 


4  XNBLENIA.    Oaljz  and  ooroDs  5-part6d,  the  dlrlsloiis  lance-OTate  and  nearly  erect. 

The  5  eppendagee  of  tbe  fllamenta  ere  lo  the  fonn  of  membreneoeoiiB  leeflete,  eech 

bearlDf  e  pair  of  awns  on  thetr  truncate  tip.  Herb. 
8.  YnfCBTOXICUM.    CoroUa  5-parted,  wheel-shaped.    A  flat  and  fleshy  5-10-lobed  disk 

or  crown  in  place  of  the  hoods  of  Asdeplaa.'  Herbs. 
C  OTNANCHUM.    Differs  flrom  the  aboTS  chiefly  tn  having  6  scales  or  ligoles  In  the 

ilnases  of  the  oown. 

•  •  T%€  10  poRemwMiS€B  hori&(mtal,Jlxed  im  pain  to  6  (fiandi  0/ the  tHgnuL 

7.  OOHOLOBUS.  Corolla  wheel-shaped ;  a  fleshy  and  wa?y-lobed  ring  or  crown  In  its 
throat 

•  •  •  The  10  tkort  poUen  maa$e»  fixed  5y  their  haae  in  pair$  to  the  b  gkmde  cf  the 

itigma,  and  erect.    Shrubt^  plante,  qf  tropical  rtgUmt, 

&  HOTA.  CoroUa  wheel-shaped,  Mobed,  thick  and  wax-like  in  appearance.  Crown  of 
6  tUek  and  depressed  fleshy  appendages  radiating  from  the  central  column. 

I.  8TEPHAN0TIS.  Corolla  salver-shaped,  the  tube  Including  the  stamens,  crown,  etc., 
hi  its  somewhat  swollen  base,  the  0  OTate  lobes  oonvolnte  in  the  bud.  Crown  of  6 
tiiln  erect  appendages.    Stigma  conical. 

•  •  •  •  Anthere  dietinet,  the  5poUen  maeeee  each  eompoeed  o/4  email  granular  maeete 

muted,  and  applied  dtrectig  to  the  glande  of  the  ettgeea  without  amg  stalk. 
Shmbbg  iwinere, 

Itt.  PEBIPLOCA.  CoroDa  6-parted,  wheel-shaped,  the  divisions  hairy  on  the  upper  ftce ; 
sitemate  with  them  are  the  6  small,  thick  scales,  each  bearing  a  bristle-shaped  ap- 
pendage. Filaments  distinct,  bearing  anthers  of  more  ordinary  appearance  than  in 
ttie  rest  of  this  flunily.    Stigma  hemispherical    Pods  smooth. 

|8.  Fleth^  low  plants.  Cactus-lite,  with  only  small  fieshg  setUee  or  teeth  in  place  of 
leaioee,  on  the  angles' qf  the  thickened  stems  or  hranehes, 

VL  BTAPELIA.  Flowers  bLrge,  lurid,  solitary,  lateral.  Calyx  5-parted.  Corofla  5-eleft, 
wheel-shaped ;  within  is  a  crown  fbrmed  of  two  rings  of  short  I4>pendages  or  lobes. 
ICssses  of  waxy  poOen  10,  erect. 

1.  ASCZaEPIAS,  MILKWEED,  SILKWEED.    (The  Greek  name  of 
w£!ic«2c9>uu,  father  of  medicine.)    Flowering  in  sommer.     ^ 

n  Flowers  bright  orange  or  red;  podsndked. 

-^  Leaves  irregularly  altemate. 

A.  tab6r6«a,  Linn.  Buttxrflt  Wbbd,  Plbubist  Root.  Dry  hills ; 
milky  juice  hardly  any ;  stems  and  mostly  scattered  linear  or  lance-oblong 
Inves  hairy ;  flowers  bright  orange. 

f  1-  Leaves  opposite. 

A.  CnnuMAvlca,  Linn«  WHd  far  8.,  and  sparingly  cult  firom  S.  Amer., 
M  a  house  and  bedding  plant ;  nearly  smooth  ;  leaves  lanceolate  ;  umbels 
long-pedancled ;  corolla  scarlet^red,  the  hoods  orange. 

A.  paup^oala,  Mtchx.  Wet  barrens  from  N.  J.,  S. ;  tall,  smooth, 
with  long  lance-linear  leaves,  one  or  more  few-flowered  umbels  raised  on 
long  peduncle,  and  red  corolla  with  bright  orange  hoods. 

A.  lilbra,  Linn.  Smooth,  with  lance-ovate,  gradually  taper-pointed 
leaves,  a  few  many-flowered  umbels  on  a  long  naked  peduncle,  and 
puplfr-red  flowers.    Low  barrens  from  N.  J.,  8. 
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ombelfl  of  veiy  showy  fragrant  flowers,  the  pore  white  corolla  1)'  in  dia- 
meter, the  tabe  1'  long,  and  egg-shaped,  naked  fruit.    Biadagascar. 

10.   PERIPLOCA.   (A  Greek  name,  implying  that  the  plant  twines.)  71 

P,  GrcBca^  Linn.  S.  £a.,  cult,  as  an  ornamental  twiner,  hardy  through 
the  Middle  States ;  smooth,  with  opposite  ovate,  mostly  pointed  leaves, 
on  short  petioles,  and  lateral  cymes  of  rather  small  flowers,  the  corolla 
greenish-yellow,  with  the  upper  face  of  the  oblong  lobes  browiush-puiple ; 
in  summer. 


11.  STAPELIA.  (Named  for  a  Dutch  naturalist.  Dr.  Van  Stapel,) 
Strange-looking,  fleshy  plants  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  cult,  in  con- 
servatories along  with  Cactuses.  Many  species  are  cult. ;  one  of  the 
commonest  is 

S,  hiraOta,  Linn.  Stems  or  branches  6'-10'  high,  with  concave  sides, 
pale  and  obscurely  downy ;  flower  3'-4'  in  diameter,  dull  purple  and 
yellowish,  with  darker  transverse  stripes,  beset  with  purple,  very  long 
hairs,  and  with  denser  hairiness  towards  the  center,  eyhftling  a  most  dis- 
gusting odor,  not  unlike  that  of  putrid  meat. 


LXXIV.    LOOAiriACKS,  LOGAmA  FAMILY. 

Known  among  monopetalons  plants  by  having  opposite 
leaves  with  stipules  or  a  stipular  line  between  their  bases, 
along  with  a  free  ovary;  the  4-5-merous  flower  regular  or 
nearly  so,  the  stamens  as  many  as  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  and 
alternate  with  them,  and  the  ovary  free  from  the  calyx.  H^rbs, 
shrubs,  or  trees,  often  united  to  BubiacesB. 

•  Woody  iwMng  eUmber,  with  evergreen  leaves  and  ehowffjiowert. 

1.  OXLSEMIUH.  Calyx  6-parted.  GoroDs  open  ftmnel  form,  the  5  lobes  broad  and  tm- 
brleated  tn  the  bnd.  Stamens  6 ;  anthers  sagittate.  Style  slender ;  stigmaa  2,  «aeh 
S-parted,  lobes  linear ;  orary  2-ceIled.  Pod  otsI,  flattened  contrary  to  tiia  partition, 
S-talTod,  many-seeded.    Seeds  winged. 

•  •  fferbif  not  cUmUng. 

9.  SPIOELIA.  Calyx  6-parted,  the  lobes  narrow.  Corolla  tubnlar  and  somewhat  ftaaBel 
form,  the  6  lobes  i^vate  in  the  bnd.  Stamens  6 ;  anthers  linear.  Style  1,  slender, 
hairy  abore,  Jointed  near  the  middle.  Pod  short,  twin,  2-oeUed,  few-seeded,  when  ripe 
separating  across  near  the  base  which  Is  left  behind,  and  splitting  Into  2  or  4  valves. 
MITREOLA,  of  the  South,  comprises  two  inconspicuous  weeds,  and 
POLYPREMUM,  also  S.,  Is  a  oommon  weedy  plant ;— both  wholly  inalgnifleant,  aa  weD 
In  the  herbage  as  In  the  minute  white  flowers. 

1.  OELSEMIUM,  YELLOW  JESSAMINE  of  the  South,  the  name 
an  Italian  one  for  Jessamine,  bat  of  a  different  order  from  true  Jessa- 
mine. 

O.  Bemp^rvirens,  Ait.  Climbing  on  trees,  bearing  shining,  lanoe- 
ovate,  small  leaves  (evergreen  far  S.)i  and  a  profusion  of  axillary  clus- 
ters of  bright  yellow,  very  fragrant,  handsome  flowers  (1'  or  more  long), 
in  early  spring.    Va.,  8. 
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2.  SPIOl^LIA,  PINKROOT,  WORM  GRASS.     (Named  for  Adrian 
Spiegel,  Latinized  Spigeliua,)    Flowers  summer.     ]/ 

8.  MarlUbidlca,  Linn.  Rich  woods,  from  N.  J.,  W.  and  S.;  nearly 
smooth,  6'-18'  high  ;  leaves  sessUe,  lance-ovate,  acute  ;  flowers  in  simple 
or  forked  spike-like  clusters,  terminating  the  stem  or  branches ;  corolla 
ly  long,  slender,  handsome,  red  outside,  yellow  within,  the  lobes  lance- 
olate.   Root  used  as  a  vermifuge. 


LZZV.    GEFriAVACEiB,   GENTIAl^  FAMILY. 

Known  generally  from  the  other  monopetalous  plants  with 
free  ovary  by  the  1-celled  ovary  and  i)od  with  2  parietal  pla- 
centae covered  with  small  seeds,  along  with  regular  flowers, 
having  stamens  as  many  as  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  and  alternate 
with  them,  and  the  leaves  opposite,  simple,  entire,  and  sessile, 
without  stipules.  The  exceptions  are  that  in  some  cases  the 
ovules  cover  the  whole  inner  face  of  the  ovary,  and  in  one 
group  the  leaves  are  alternate  and  even  compound.  They  are 
nearly  all  very  smooth  and  bitter-tonic  plants,  with  colorless 
juice,  the  calyx  persistent  Ours  herbs,  none  in  common 
cultivation. 

•  Leavu  oppoHU  or  wkorled  and  enttrtt  ««•  file.    Corolla  with  the  lob€9  moitlv  eon- 

vohtie  in  the  bud,  sometimei  also  plaited  in  the  einueee, 

4-  Stifle  alender,  dedduoui/Tom  the  pod;  anthere  $oon  curving. 

L  8ABBATIA.  Calyx  5-12-pMied,  the  diylAlons  slender.  GoroU*  wheel-shaped,  5-lS- 
perted.    Btjrle  2-parted.    Pod  globohu-,  many-seeded.    Slender  herbs. 

••-  4-  Stout  etyle  (if  any)  and  aUgmae  pereiatent  on  the  pod;  anthere  remaining 

atraight. 

«♦  CoroOa  lobea  moetly  hearing  an  appendage  or  aplaU  in  the  ainua. 

1  FRABEBA.  Calyx  and  ooroDa  deeply  4-parted,  wheel-shaped ;  divisions  of  the  latter 
with  a  glandular  and  fHnged  spot  or  pit  on  their  middle.  Pod  oval,  flattened,  rather 
few-seeded ;  seeds  large  and  flat,  wing-margined.  Large  thiok-rooted  herbs,  with 
whorled  leaves  and  panicled  flowers. 

8.  GENTIANA.  Calyx  4-<5-den.  Corolla  4-^lobed,  often  with  teeth  or  salleot  folds  at 
the  sinuses,  nsnally  withering  persistent.  Style  short  or  none ;  stigmas  8,  persistent 
Pod  oblong,  containing  innumerable  small  seeds  with  loose  cellular  or  winged  coat 
Flowers  solitary  or  clustered,  mostly  showy. 

**  <M-  Ho  appendagea. 

1  BASTOinA.  Calyx  4-parted.  Corolla  deeply  4-cleft.  Style  none.  Pod  oblong,  flat- 
tish,  the  minute  innumerable  seeds  covering  ito  whole  inner  Ihoe.  Flowers  very 
small.    Leaves  reduced  to  little  awl-shaped  scales. 

6.  OBOLARIA.  Calyx  of  2  leafy  sepals.  Corolla  persistent  after  withering,  4-deft,  the 
lobes  imbricated  in  the  bud.  Style  short  and  pernlstent,  the  Rtigma  2-lipped.  8t»- 
mens  short,  inserted  at  the  sinuses  of  the  corolla.  Low  half-fleshy  herbs  with  wedge* 
obovate  opposite  small  leaves. 

•  •  Leavea  alternate,  long  petioled.    Corolla  tpith  the  lobea  wUraie  and  the  edgee 

turned  inwarda  in  the  bud.    Seeda  many  or  few,  toith  a  hard  or  bony  coat, 
t  MENTANTHES.    Calyx  5-parted.    Corolla  very  short  fUnnel  form,  6-lobed,   white- 
bearded  over  the  whole  upper  feoe.    Style  slender,  persistent ;  stigma  2-Iobed.    Pod 
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globular,  with  many  emooth  and  shining  seeds.  Flowers  raeemed  on  a  stoat  seape : 
one  or  more  long  petioles  sheathing  its  base,  and  bearing  8  oral  or  oblong  leaflets. 
7.  LIMN  A  NT  HE. MUM.  Calyx  and  corolla  5-parted ;  the  oval  divisions  of  the  latter  with 
a  yellowish  crest  at  their  base,  and  in  our  species  otherwise  naked.  Style  short  or 
none.  Pod  several-seeded.  Water-plants,  bearing  the  flowers  in  an  nmbel  on  tbe 
long  slender  petiole  of  the  floating,  round-heart-shaped  leaves. 

1.  8ABBATIA,  AMERICAN  CENTAURY.  (Z.  Sabbati,  an  Italian 
botanist.)  Chiefly  in  sandy  and  low  or  wet  grounds,  along  the  coast 
(with  one  or  two  exceptions);  flowers  white  or  pink,  usually  handsome, 
in  summer.    ®  ® 

«  Flowers  vohUe,  ^paHed,  numerotLs  in  cymes  or  corymbs,  sddom  over 

i'  broad. 

8.  paniculiLta,  Pursh.  Stem  1^-2^  high,  with  4  sharp  wing-like 
angles ;  leaves  linear  or  oblong,  mostly  1-nerved ;  lobes  of  the  corolla 
little  longer  than  the  narrow-linear  calyx  lobes.     Va.,  S. 

8.  lanceolAta.  Torr.  &  Gray.  Taller,  larger-flowered,  with  lance- 
ovate,  3-nerved  leaves,  or  the  upper  ones  lanceolate  and  distant,  acute  ; 
lobes  of  corolla  much  exceeding  Uie  thread-shaped  calyx  lobes.    N.  J. ,  8. 

8.  macrophTlla,  Hook.  Glaucous,  with  terete  stem,  2^-3^  high ; 
lance-ovate  8--5- nerved  leaves  thickisb,  and  lobes  of  smaller  corolla  very 
much  exceeding  the  bristle-like  calyx  lobes.    Ga.,  S. 

«  ♦  Flowers  rose-pink^  rarely  whUe^  with  yellowish  or  greenish  eye^  5- 
partedy  in  panicled  clusters,  V  or  more  broad.  In  rather  dry  ground, 
much  branched  above,  l°S^  high, 

8.  brachl^ta,  Ell.  Stem  slightly  angled;  leaves  linear  or  narrow- 
oblong  ;  flowers  few,  only  1'  broad.    Ind.,  W.  and  S. 

8.  angnlixlB,  Pursh.  Wing-like  angles  to  the  stem,  ovate  or  heart- 
shaped,  5-nerved  leaves,  and  corolla  1.]'  broad.    Ontario,  W.  and  S. 

«  «  «  Flowers  rose-purple  or  white,  dS-parted,  V  or  less  broad,  scattered 
singly  on  long  peduncles;  stems  slender,  6'-20'  high,  commonly  forking^ 
scarcely  angled.    All  grow  in  salt  marshes  or  near  the  coast. 

8.  calycdsa,  Pursh.  Leaves  oblong,  pale,  narrowed  at  base ;  calyx 
lobes  lance-spatulate,  longer  than  the  mostly  white  corolla.     Va.,  S. 

8.  BtellibiB,  Pursh.  Has  lance-oblong  leaves  or  the  upper  linear,  and 
linear  calyx  lobes  shorter  than  the  rose-purple  yellowish  eyed  corolla. 
Mass.,  S. 

8.  grdcUlB,  Salisb.  Very  slender,  with  linear  or  almost  thread-like 
leaves,  thread-shaped  calyx  lobes  as  long  as  corolla ;  otherwise  like  pre- 
ceding.   Mass.,  S. 

•  ♦  »  »  Flowers  bright  rose-color  or  with  white  varieties,  7-12-part«f, 
very  handsome,  lV-2'  broad;  stems  simple  or  sparingly  branched,  1^- 
2°  high. 

&.  chloroides,  Pursh.  Along  sandy  ponds,  from  Mass.,  S.;  leaves 
lanceolate  ;  peduncles  I -flowered,  slender ;  calyx  lobes  linear. 

B.  gentianoideB,  £11.  Stem  leaves  linear;  flowers  short-pedunded  or 
sessile,  clustered.    Wet  barrens,  Ga.,  S. 

2.  FRA8ERA,  AMERICAN  CALUMBA.  (John  Fraser,  who  col- 
lected in  this  country  a  century  ago.) 

P.  Carolln^nsiB,  Walt.  Rich  wooded  ground  N.  Y.  to  Wis.,  and  S. ; 
root  very  large  and  deep,  bitter  (used  in  medicine  as  a  subetitate  for 
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Calnmba);  stem  8^-8°  high  ;  leaves  mostly  in  fonn,  lance-oblong,  or  the 
lowest  spatulate ;  corolla  1'  wide,  greenish-yellow  or  whitish,  and  dark- 
dotted.    (D  71 

3.  GENTIANA,  GENTIAN.  (Old  name,  from  Qentius,  king  of 
Illyria.)  Chiefly  in  w(K)ds  and  damp  ground;  flowering  chiefly  in 
autumn,  a  few  in  summer. 

•  CoroUa  wUhout  plaita  at  tke  sinuses;  anthers  separate;  sseds  wing^ 

less.    (D 

«♦-  Corolla  lobes  fringed  or  erose, 

G.  crixdta,  FroeL  Fringed  Gentian.  Leaves  lanceolate  or  broader, 
with  rounded  or  heart-shaped  base ;  flowers  solitary  on  long  peduncles 
terminating  the  stem  or  simple  branches ;  calyx  with  4  unequal  lobes ; 
coiolla  sky-blue,  showy,  2'  long,  funnel  form,  the  4  wedge-obovate  lobes 
with  margins  cut  into  a  long  and  delicate  fringe.     N.  £ng.,  W.  and  S. 

O.  sezT^ta,  Gunner.  Has  linear  leaves  and  less  fringe  to  the  corolla, 
often  none  at  the  top  of  the  lobes.    N.  Y.,  W. 

1-  •»-  Corolla  lobes  entire. 

O.  qiiinqiiefi6ra.  Lam.  Branching ;  leaves  ovate-lanceolate  or  slightly 
heartrshaped  at  base ;  flowers  panicled,  hardly  1'  long,  the  6  lobes  of  the 
pale  blue  corolla  triangular-ovate,  bristle-pointed.  Me.,  S.  and  W.,  in 
several  varieties. 

•  •  Corolla  naked,  l}'-2'  long,  vsith  plaits  at  the  sinuses,  which  project 
more  (tr  less  into  teeth  or  thin  intermediate  lobes;  pod  stalked  in  the 
corolla,    y. 

••-  Stems  l°-2°  high,  bearing  clustered  or  rarely  solitary  2'bracted  flowers 
at  the  summit  of  the  leafy  stem,  and  often  in  the  upper  axils  also, 

•«-»-  CoroUa  between  bell-shaped  and  short  funnel  form  or  obconical,  mostly 
open,  with  ovate  lobes  exceeding  the  usually  toothed  appendages  of 
the  plaits. 

=  Leaves  and  calyx  lobes  dliate  or  rough-margined. 

G.  Saponikila,  Linn.  Soapwort  G.  Low  woods,  chiefly  N.  and 
along  the  Alleghanies ;  leaves  lance-ovate,  oblong,  or  obovate,  narrowed 
at  base  ;  calyx  lobes  linear  or  spatulate  ;  corolla  light  blue  or  verp^ng  to 
white,  little  open,  its  short  and  broad  lobes  longer  than  the  conspicuous 
2-cleft  intermediate  appendages ;  anthers  conniving  or  united ;  seeds 
narrowly-winged. 

G.  pnMmla,  Michx.  Dry  barrens  and  prairies  N.  Y.,  W.  and  S.;  low, 
roughisb,  or  minutely  pubescent,  with  lance-oblong,  ovate,  or  linear 
rough-margined  leaves  only  l'-2'  long ;  calyx  lobes  lanceolate ;  corolla 
bright  blue,  open,  its  spreading  ovate  lobes  2  or  3  times  longer  than  the 
cut-toothed  intermediate  appendages  ;  seeds  not  covering  the  walls  of  the 
pod,  as  they  do  in  the  related  species. 

=  —  Leaves  and  calyx  lobes  sjnooth  or  very  nearly  so, 

G.  ilhtL,  Muhl.  Leaves  lance- ovate  from  a  partly  heart-shaped  base, 
tapering  thence  to  a  point ;  calyx  lobes  ovate,  short ;  corolla  yellowish- 
vhite,  with  short  and  broad  lobes ;  anthers  conniving ;  seeds  broadly 
ivinged.    Ontario,  W.  and  S.,  flowering  at  midsummer. 

G.  lineiUii,  Froel.  Grows  from  Md.,  N.,  in  several  forms ;  stem  slen- 
der and  strict,  1^-2^  ;  leaves  linear  or  narrow-lanceolate,  somewhat  nar^ 
rowed  at  the  base  ;  calyx  lobes  linear  or  lanceolate ;  flowers  blue,  narrow, 
1-6  in  a  terminal  cluster,  the  roundish  lobes  little  longer  than  the  acute 
appendages ;  seeds  winged.    Bracts  sometimes  finely  scabrous. 
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G.  oohrole^oa,  Froel.  Leaves  obovate  or  spatulate-oblong,  narrowed 
at  the  base ;  calyx  lobes  linear ;  corolla  greenish-white,  with  greener  and 
purplish  stripes  inside,  somewhat  bell-shaped ;  anthers  separate ;  seeds 
wingless.    Penn.,  S. 

« 

•M.  4^  Corolla  more  dub-shaped  and  seldom  open^  truncate,  toUh  no  proper 

lobes, 

G.  Andrtfwaii,  Griseb.  Closed  6.  Leaves  lance-ovate  or  lanoe- 
oblong,  with  a  narrowed  base ;  calyx  lobes  ovate  or  oblong,  short ;  corolla 
bine  (rarely  a  white  variety),  its  proper  lobes  if  any  shorter  Uian  the 
broad  and  more  conspicuous  fringe-toothed  and  notched  appendages, 
which  terminate  the  folds ;  anthers  connected ;  seeds  broadly  winged. 
N.  Eng.,  N.  and  S. 

4-  t-  Stems  lovot  bearing  1-3  slender-pedunded  flowers ;  seeds  wingless. 

G.  aiigustll61ia,  Michx.  Pine  barrens  from  N.  J.,  S. ;  6'-16'  high, 
with  linear  leaves,  and  open  funnel-form  azure-blue  corolla  2'  long,  its 
lobes  ovate ;  anthers  separate. 

4.  BARTbNIA.  (Named  for  Prof.  B.  8.  Barton,  of  Philadelphia.) 
Insignificant  herbs,  with  awl-shaped  scales  for  leaves,  and  a  few 
peduncled  white  flowers.    ®  ® 

B.  tentflla,  Muhl.  6'-10'  high,  with  branches  or  peduncles  1-S-flow- 
ered ;  lobes  of  corolla  oblong,  acutish ;  ovary  4-angled ;  flowers  summer. 
N.  Eng.,  W.  and  S. 

B.  v^ma,  Muhl.  Smaller,  less  branched,  1-few-flowered ;  flowers 
larger,  in  early  spring;  lobes  of  corolla  spatulate,  obtuse;  ovary  flat. 
Va.,  S. 

5.  OBOLARIA.  (Kamed  for  a  Greek  coin,  in  allusion  to  the  thick 
rounded  leaves.)     % 

O.  Virginlca,  Linn.  Smooth  and  purplish,  rather  fleshy  plant,  S'-S', 
with  a  nearly  or  quite  simple  stem,  and  dull  white  or  purplish  flowers 
either  solitary  or  in  clusters  of  3.     N.  J.,  W.  and  S. 

6.  BCBNTANTHSS,  BUCK  BEAK.  (Greek:  motUA  and Jlotoer;  ap- 
plication not  obvious.  The  popular  name  from  the  leaves,  somewhat 
resembling  those  of  the  Horsebean.; 

M.  trifoU&ta,  Linn.  Cold  wet  bogs  N.;  flowers  late  spring;  corolla 
white  or  tinged  with  pink,  pretty ;  scape  hardly  1^  high.     % 

7.  LIMNANTHEMUM,  FLOATING  HEART.  (Greek  for  swamp 
and  blossom.)  Our.  species  grow  in  water,  and  produce  through  the 
summer  the  small  white  flowers,  accompanied  by  spur-like,  thick 
bodies,  probably  of  the  nature  of  roots.    71 

L.  lacundBum,  Griseb.  Common  E.  and  S.;  leaves  l'-2'  long,  on  very 
slender  petioles,  entire ;  lobes  of  corolla  broadly  oval ;  seeds  smooth  and 
even. 

L.  trachyBp^rmnm,  Gray.  In  deeper  water,  from  Md.  S.;  leaves 
rounder,  2 '-6'  broad,  wavy -margined,  roughish  or  dark-pitted  beneath; 
petioles  stouter ;  seeds  roughened. 
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LZX7L     POLEKOnACEiE,    POLEMOKIUM   or   PHLOX 

FAMILY. 

Ours  mostly  herbs,  with  regular  flowers,  persistent  5-cleft 
oalyx,  the  5  lobes  of  the  monopetalous  corolla  convolute  in 
the  bud,  S-lobed  style,  3-celled  ovary  and  pod ;  the  single,  few, 
or  many  seeds  in  each  cell  borne  on  the  thick  axis.  Embryo 
straight  in  the  axis  of  albumen.  Insipid  and  innocent  plants, 
the  juice  watery.  Nearly  all  are  N.  American  plants,  many 
colt,  for  ornament. 

•  Ertei  or  dig^t  herbi,  tut  elinMnff,  and  vHih  nothing  retembling  it^jmloi. 

•¥■  Stament  unequaUif  imeried  on  the  tube  of  the  corolla, 

L  PHLOX.  Gftlyz  narrow,  prianiAtlo  or  plaited,  fi-toothed  or  5-ck'ft.  Corolla  salyar* 
■baped,  with  a  long  tabe  (Lessons,  F\g.  256),  in  which  the  5  short  and  unequally 
Inserted  stamens  are  indnded.  Ovary  often  with  2  ovules,  but  the  short  pod  with 
only  one  seed  in  eaeh  oelL  Leaves  entire  and  mostly  sessiie,  the  lower  all  opposite, 
upper  often  alternate. 

•»-  -I-  Stamen*  equally  inserted  in  the  eoroOa. 

1  IXESBLIA.    Corolla  tubular  or  Ainnel  form,  more  or  less  irregular  Drom  the  Umb  being 

unequally  deft.    Filaments  naked  and  dedined. 
8.  GILIA.    Calyx  tubular  or  bell-shaped,  &-deft.    Corolla  of  various  shapes.    Stamena 

equally  inserted  and  projecting  fh>m  the  throat  of  the  corolla,  not  dedined,  generally 

naked.    Ovules  and  seeds  several  in  each  cell.    Leaves  either  entire,  out,  or  divided. 
4.  FOLEHONIUM.    Calyx  bell-shaped.    Corolla  open-bell-shaped  or  short  fhnnel  form. 

Stamens  slender,  Uke  those  of  Oilia,  but  dedined,  hairy-appendaged  at  the  base. 

Leaves  pinnate,  alternate. 

•  •  TaU-cttnUdng  ky  compound  tendrUa  on  the  pinnate  leaves  ;  lowest  Uafiets  close  to 

the  stem,  unlike  the  others,  imitating  sttptOes. 

K.  0OB.AA.  Calyx  of  0  large  leaf-Uke  divisions,  the  margins  of  which,  applied  each  to  each, 
appear  like  6  winged  angles.  CoroUa  bell-shaped,  with  short  and  broad  spreading 
lobes.  Stamens  declined.  A  fleshy  disk  around  the  base  of  the  ovary.  Seeds 
numerous  in  each  cell  of  the  pod,  winged.  Peduncles  axillary,  l-flowered»  leafy- 
braeted  near  the  base,  naked  above.    Leaves  alternate. 

1.  PHLOX.  (Greek  tor  flame,  anciently  applied  to  Lychnis,  and  trans- 
ferred to  these  North  American  plants.) 

*  %  Wild  in  mostly  dry  or  rocky  ground^  some  common  in  gardens. 

-*-  Stems  erect;  flowers  in  oblong  or  pyramidal  panicle^  with  short  pedun- 
cles and  pedicels;  lobes  of  corolla  entire, pink-purple,  and  with  white 
varieties;  leaves  flat,  not  subulate  {mostly  rather  broad).  Wild  from 
Penn.,  8,  and  W, ;  flowers  summer. 

P.  paoicul&ta,  Linn.  Generally  roughish  or  soft  hairy,  2^-4^  high, 
stout ;  leaves  ohlong  or  ovate-lanceolate,  and  mostly  with  tapering  base  ; 
panicle  broad  ;  calyx  teeth  sharp-pointed.  The  commonest  perennial 
phlox  of  the  gardens,  cult,  in  many  named  varieties.  Often  known  as 
P.  dbcussXta. 

P.  maoQlAta,  Linn.  Very  smooth  ;  stem  slender,  l°-2°  high,  purple- 
spotted  ;  lower  leaves  narrower,  and  thickish,  lanceolate,  upper  lance-ovate 
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from  a  ronnded  or  somewhat  heart-shaped  base ;  panide  long  and  nanow, 
leafy  below;  calyx  teeth  less  pointed.  Cnlt,  and  perhaps  hybridized 
with  the  preceding,  but  less  frequent  in  gardens. 

-•-  -•-  Stems  ascending  or  erect,  hut  often  with  a  prostrate  base,  l°-3^  high  ; 
whole  plant  smooth,  not  clammy  or  glandular ;  Jtatoers  corifmbed; 
lobes  of  corolla  round  and  entire. 

P.  ov^ta,  Linn,  (or  P.  CAsoLhiA).  Leaves  varying  from  lanceolate 
to  ovate,  or  the  upper  heart-shaped ;  flowers  crowded,  short-pednncled, 
pink;  calyx  teeth  acute.     Penn.  to  Ala. 

P.  glabtfrrima,  Linn.  Slender ;  leaves  often  linear-lanceolate,  S'-A^ 
long;  flowers  fewer  and  loose,  pink  or  whitish;  calyx  teeth  sharp- 
pointed.    Va.,  N.  W.  and  S. 

-•-■»--•-  Flowering  stems  ascending,  or  in  the  first  erect,  low,  terminated 
by  a  loose  corymb,  which  is  clammy-pubescent  more  or  less,  as  well  as 
the  thinnish  leaves  ;  flowers  mostly  pediceled  ;  calyx  teeth  very  slender ; 
flowers  late  spring. 

P.  pll68a,  Linn.  Mostly  hairy ;  stems  erect  1^  or  so  high ;  leaves 
lanceolate  or  linear,  and  tapering  to  a  point  {V-^V  long) ;  flowers  loose, 
with  spreading,  awn-pointed  calyx  teeth ;  lobes  of  pink,  rose,  or  rarely 
white  corolla  obovate  and  entire.    N.  J.,  W.  and  S. ;  variable. 

P.  amcBna,  Sims.  Pubescent,  spreading  from  the  base,  6'-l°  high  ; 
leaves  lanceolate,  or  broadly  oblong  or  ovate  on  sterile  shoots,  short; 
flowers  in  a  crowded,  leafy- bracted  coiymb,  with  straight,  hardly  awn- 
pointed  calyx  teeth;  corolla  purple,  pink,  or  nearly  white.  Barrens, 
Va.  and  Ky.,  S. 

P.  divailc&ta,  Linn.  Moist  woods  from  N.  Y.,  W.  and  S.;  soft-pubes- 
cent ;  stems  loosely  spreading  ;  leaves  ovate-oblong  or  broad-lanceolate 
(l'-2'  long);  flowers  loosely  corymbed  and  peduncled ;  corolla  large, 
pale  lilac,  bluish,  or  lead-colored,  the  lobes  wedge-obovate  or  commonly 
inversely  heart-shaped  and  as  long  as  the  tube.  Sometimes  called  Wild 
Sweet  William. 

P.  r^ptans,  Michx.  Spreading  by  long  runners,  which  bear  roand- 
obovate,  often  smoothish  leaves,  those  of  the  low  flowering  steins  oblong 
or  ovate  (about  V  lon^;)  ;  flowers  few  but  crowded;  lobes  of  the  deep 
pink-purple  corolla  round-obovate,  large  (T  broad).     Penn.  and  Ky.,  S. 

•^  ••-■»-  ••-  Stems  all  diffuse  and  branching  (but  not  creeping),  rising 
3'-6' ;  flowers  peduncled  and  scattered  or  in  small  loose  dusters. 

P.  bifida.  Beck.  Minutely  pubescent ;  leaves  l'-2'  long  and  linear, 
nearly  glabrous ;  corolla  violet-purple,  the  lobes  2-  or  3-cleft  to  or  below 
the  middle,  the  divisions  nearly  linear  and  diverging.  Prairies,  111.,  Mo. 
Colt. 

•^  -•-  1-  1-  •»-  Stems  creeping  and  tufted,  rising  little  above  the  ground, 
almost  woody,  persistent,  as  are  the  rigid  and  crowded  glandular-pubes- 
cent leaves;  flowers  few  in  the  depressed  clusters,  in  early  spring. 

P.  Bubuldta,  Linn.  Ground  or  Mosa  Pink.  Wild  on  rocky  bills 
W.  and  S.  of  N.  Eng.,  and  common  in  gardens,  forming  broad  mats ; 
leaves  awl-shaped  or  lanceolate,  at  most  k*  long;  corolla  pink-purple, 
rose  with  a  darker  eye,  or  varying  to  white,  the  wedge-obovate  lobes 
generally  notched  at  the  end.     Variable. 

*  *  ®  Cultivated  for  ornament  from  Texas  ;  flowers  all  summer. 

P.  Drummdndii,  Hook.  From  this  come  all  the  annual  phloxes  of  the 
gardens ;  rather  Idw,  branching  and  spreading,  somewhat  clammy-pubes* 
cent,  with  corymbs  of  purple,  crimson,  rose-colored,  buff  and  white, 
showy  flowers.    There  are  forms  with  fringed  corollas. 
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2.  L098BLZA.    (John  I/esel  was  author  of  a  flora  of  Prtunia.)    71 

L  eoednea,  Don.  A  Mexican  shrub,  cult,  in  greenhouses  for  its  long- 
funnel-form  scarlet  flowers,  which  are  solitary  and  sessile,  but  nearly 
gpicate ;  calyx  lobes  awl-pointed  and  many  times  shorter  than  the  corolla ; 
leaves  oval  or  ovate,  pale,  rugose  an^l  hairy  below,  very  sharply  toothed, 
short-stalked;  stems  hairy. 

3.  OILIA.  {PhUip  OHj  a  Spanish  botanist.)  Species  abound  from 
Texas  and  Kansas  to  California.  Several  are  choice  annuals  of  the 
gardens;  flowers  summer. 

•  Leaves  eUher  apposUe  or  palmately  divided  to  the  bcue,  or  commonly 

both. 

0.  /Infffdra^  Benth.  (Erroneously  called  G.  linif6lia.)  Diffuse  and 
spurrey-like,  the  divisions  of  the  leaves  nearly  filiform ;  flowers  loosely 
paniculate,  on  slender  pedicels,  white  or  tinted,  \'  across,  nearly  rotate. 
Cal.     Cult,  for  borders.    (D 

G.  androedceOj  Steud.  (or  LEPTOsiPHON  androsXceus).  Low  and 
slender,  with  leaves  palmately  cleft  into  6-7  narrow  linear  divisions,  a 
head-like  cluster  of  flowers,  with  very  long  and  slender  but  small  salver- 
shaped  corolla,  lilac  or  whitish  with  a  dark  eye.    Cal.    ® 

•  •  Leaves  (save  occasionally  the  lowermost)  alternxste^  mostly  pinnately 

cl^. 

•^  Flowers  elongated^  red. 

Q.  ooronoplf6Ua,  Fers.  (or  Ipom6p8is).  Standiko  Ctpbbss,  from 
the  foliage  resembling  that  of  Cypress  Vine  ;  has  erect,  wand-like  stem, 
2^-3^  high,  thickly  clothed  with  alternate,  crowded  leaves,  pinnately 
divided  into  thread-like  leaflets,  and  very  long  and  narrow,  strict,  leafy 
panicle  of  showy  flowers ;  the  corolla  tubular-funnel-form,  light  scarlet 
with  whitish  specks  on  the  lobes  inside,  U'  long.  Sandy  soil,  S.  Car.,  S. 
and  W.,  and  cult.    (§)    (Lessons,  Fig.  240.) 

«•-  ■*-  Fiovoers  shorty  blue,  or  blue  and  white.    ® 

9.  achillomfblia^  Benth.  Pubescent,  with  flowers  in  a  loose  head; 
calyx  woolly,  the  lobes  with  short  recurved  tips ;  corolla  violet-blue  or 
darker,  vnth  obovate  or  broadly  oblong  divisions.    Cal. 

Q.  capitdta,  Dougl.  Glabrous  or  very  nearly  so  (as  also  the  calyx) ; 
lo_20  high,  with  alternate  leaves  twice  pinnately  divided  into  small, 
linear,  or  thread-like  leaflets  or  lobes,  and  numerous  small  blue  flowers 
crowded  in  heads  at  the  end  of  naked  branches ;  the  corolla  narrow 
funnel-form,  with  lanceolate  lobes.     Cal.  and  Ore. 

G.  tricolor^  Benth.  Stems  branching,  about  1^  high  ;  scattered,  alter- 
nate leaves  2-3  times  pinnately  dissected  into  short  linear  divisions ; 
flowers  panicled  at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  corolla  short  funnel-form 
with  lilac-purple  or  whitish  lobes,  brown-purple  throat,  and  yellow  tube ; 
leaves  and  calyx  somewhat  viscid-pubescent.    Cal.     Common  in  gardens. 

4.  POIiBMONITTM,  GBEEK  VALERIAN.  (From  the  Greek  word 
for  tflor,  of  no  application.)    Flowers  early  summer.     % 

P.  rtfptans,  Linn.  Woods  of  Middle  States,  also  cult.;  smooth,  with 
eak  and  spreading  (but  never  creeping)  stems  6'-10'  long,  7-11  lance- 
ovate  or  oblong  leaflets,  small  corymbs  of  nodding  light  blue  flowers,  and 
stamens  and  style  not  longer  than  the  corolla. 

P.  casr^leum,  Linn.  Jacobus  Ladder.  Cult,  in  gardens  from  En., 
also  rarely  wild  N.;  smooth  or  sometimes  hairy  ;  with  erect  stem  l®-3° 
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high,  9^21  mostly  lanceokite  and  crowded  leaflets,  olusters  of  bri^t  blue 
flowers  collected  in  a  long  panicle,  and  stamens  and  style  longer  than  the 
lobes  of  the  corolla,  which  is  1'  broad. 

5.  COBAA..    (Named  for  B.  Cobo,  a  Spanish  priest  in  Mexico,  from 
which  country  the  common  species  was  introduced  into  cultivation. )    71 

C.  scdndena,  Cav.  Smooth,  tall-climbing  by  its  much-branching  ten- 
drils ;  leaflets  ovate ;  dull  purple  or  greenish  corolla  2'  or  more  long,  long 
filaments  coiling  spirally  when  old ;  flowers  all  summer ;  usually  cult,  as 
an  annual. 


LXXVn.    HYDROPHTLIACBJB,  WATEBLEAF  FAMILY. 

Plants  resembling  the  foregoing  family,  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  flowers  more  commonly  imitating  the  Borage  Family ; 
differing  from  both  in  the  1-celled  ovary  and  pod  with  2  parietal 
placentae.  In  some,  the  placentae  unite  in  the  axis,  making 
a  2-celled  ovary.  Style  2-cleft  or  else  2  separate  styles. 
Ovules  at  least  2  to  each  placenta.  Seeds  with  a  small  em- 
bryo in  hard  albumen.  Juice  inert  and  watery.  Leaves 
mostly  alternate,  simple  or  compound. 

•  style  2-cl^;  cvaryandpod  XcelUd,  with  two  parietal  plaeeiUa. 

4-  Placenta  fleshy  and  so  broad  that  they  Une  the  owxry,  and  inclose  the  {mosOy  4) 
ovules  €md  seeds  ;  corolla  usually  convolute  in  the  hud,  commonly  with  5  or  10 
Jblds,  settles,  or  other  appendages  down  the  inside  of  the  ttUte. 

1.  HTDROPU TLLUM.    C«lyx  tS-parted,  sometimes  with  small  appendages  at  the  slnases, 

not  enlarged  In  fhilt.  Corolla  bell-shaped.  Style  and  mostly  hairy  filamenta  pro- 
traded  ;  anthers  linear.  Pod  small,  globose,  ripening  1-4  spherical  seeds.  Flowers 
in  crowded  cymes  or  olusters.    Leaves  alternate,  slender-petiolod. 

2.  NEMOPHILA.    Calyx  5-parted,  and  with  a  reflexed  appendage  in  each  sinaa,  somewhat 

enlarging  in  firult.  Corolla  open  bell-shaped  or  wheel-shaped,  longer  than  the  stamena. 
Flowers  solitary  and  long-peduncled.  Leaves  mostly  opposite,  at  least  the  lower 
ones.  , 

8.  ELLI8IA.  Calyx  6-parted,  with  no  appendages.  Corolla  cylindrical  or  beIl-Bhiq)ed,  not 
exceeding  the  calyx,  the  tube  with  5  minute  appendages  within.  Stamens  indaded. 
Lower  leaves  opposite. 

-•-  -¥-  Placenta  narrow,  adherent  directly  to  the  tealls,  or  else  home  on  an  ineompleie 
partition  and  projecting  into  the  cell,  where  they  sometimes  meet ;  lobes  of  the 
corolla  imbricated  in  the  bud. 

4.  PHACELIA.  Calyx  5-parted,  the  divisions  narrow;  no  appendages  at  the  aiaaaea. 
Corolla  open  bell-shaped,  approaching  wheel-shaped,  or  in  Whltlavia  tubular-beli- 
ahaped  or  slightly  contracted  at  the  throat,  and  the  5  short  and  broad  lobes  abruptly 
and  widely  spreading.  Stamens  and  style  often  protruded.  Pod  4-many-8eeded. 
Leaves  alternate.    Flowers  in  one-sided  raceme-like  clusters  or  spikes. 

•  •  Styles  2  {rarely  S),  separate  quite  to  the  base ;  ovary  and  pod  i-cdled ;  seeds  mmuU 

and  very  numerous. 

6.  HTDBOLEA.  Calyx  5-parted.  Corolla  open-bell-shaped  or  approaching  wheel-ehaped, 
rather  shorter  than  the  stamens ;  filaments  enlarged  at  base.  Capsule  bursting  Irreig- 
ularly,  or  8-4-valved.  Herbs,  or  somewhat  shrubby,  with  entire  leaves  and  often 
apises  in  their  axils.    Flowers  In  loose  axillary  eloaters. 
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6.  WIOANDIA.  Otiyx  lobea  6  Ua«tr.  Ck>roIlA  open-bell-shaped,  the  ttameiui  geoorally 
euerted.  Capsule  S-TSlved.  Btont  plants,  with  very  laige  rounded  leayes  and  sharp 
or  stinging  bristlea. 

1.  HYDROPHTUiXTM.  WATEBLEAF  ia  a  translation  of  the  name 
from  the  Greek,  the  application  obscure.  Plants  of  rich  woods,  etc. 
Flowers  white  or  bluish-tinged,  in  early  summer,  often  showy,  but  of 
short  duration.     71 

m  Calyx  wUh  minvie  appendages  if  any;  rootstocks   creeping,  tealy- 

toothed. 

H.  macroph]^lliim,  Nutt  From  Ohio,  W.  and  S.W.;  rough-hairy, 
with  leaves  pinnately  divided  into  9-13  cut- toothed  divisions  or  leaflets ; 
a  globular  cluster  of  flowers  on  a  very  long  peduncle. 

H.  Virgfnioiim,  Linn.  Smooth  or  smoothish,  with  4-7  main  divisions 
to  the  pinnate  leaves,  the  lowest  pair  2-parted,  and  calyx  lobes  bristly- 
ciliate.    Rich  woods,  Canada  S. 

H.  Canad^Dfie,  Linn.  Barely  1°  high,  nearly  smooth,  the  roundish 
leaves  iMdmately  &-7-lobed  and  with  heart-shaped  base,  or  some  minute 
leaflets  on  the  petioles,  which  are  longer  than  ^e  peduncles  of  the  flower 
oldster.    N.  Eng.,  W.  and  S. 

«  «  Calyx  with  a  conspicuous  reflexed  appendage  in  each  sinus. 

H.  appendicnlAtum,  Michz.  Pubescent  or  hairy,  with  rounded  pal- 
mately  6-lobed  leaves  or  some  of  them  pinnately  divided,  rather  loose 
flower-clusters,  and  bristly-hairy  calyx ;  pedicels  lengthening.  Ontario, 
W.  and  S. 

2.  NEMOPHILA.  (Greek:  lover  of  the  grove.)  Low  spreading  plants, 
mostly  cultivated  for  ornament ;  flowers  summer.    0 

«  Seeds  6  or  more;  leaves  mainly  opposite,  and  shorter  than  the  pedun- 
cles. 

K.  mactt/dta,  Benth.  Prostrate,  with  leaves  all  opposite  and  mostly 
sessile,  the  lower  lyrate-pinnatifid,  upper  sparingly  cut-toothed,  and 
white  corolla  with  violet  patch  on  each  lobe.    Cal. 

H.  inalgnis,  Dougl.  Slender,  procumbent,  with  lobes  of  the  pinnate 
leaves  cut-toothed,  and  pure  blue  corolla  1'  broad.    Cal. 

M.  MenziMi,  Hook.  &  Am.  (N.  atomXria).  Procumbent ;  leaves  oppo- 
site, pinnatifld;  corolla  smaller,  white  sprinkled  with  chocolate-brown 
spots.    Cal.  and  Ore. 

«  «  Seeds  4  or  less;  upper  leaves  alternate. 

N.  phaoeUcddes,  Nutt.  Wild  from  Ark.  S.,  and  sparingly  cult.;  with 
ascending  stems  1^-2^  long,  alternate  leaves  pinnately  parted  into  S-O 
oblong  entire  divisions,  and  purplish-blue  corolla  1^'  broaH' 

H.  micr6calyx»  Fisch.  &  Mey.  Roughish  pubescent,  the  spreading 
stems  2 '-8'  long ;  leaves  parted  into  3-5  roundish  or  wedge-obovate  cut- 
lobed  divisions ;  peduncles  shorter  than  the  petioles  and  opposite  them ; 
corolla  white,  exceeding  the  calyx.    Va.,  S. 

3.  ULLTflTA.     (John  Ellis,  an  English  naturalist,  correspondent  of 

Linn  sens.)    ® 

XL  Nyot^lea,  Linn.  A  roughish-hairy  plant,  6'-l2',  wild  from  N.  J., 
to  Biinn.,  and  S.;  leaves  pinnately  parted  into  7-13  narrow  divisions; 
peduncles  solitary  in  the  forks  or  opposite  the  leaves ;  corolla  whitish, 
about  the  length  of  the  lanceolate  calyx  lobes. 
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4.  PHACBLIA.     (Greek:  a  cluster.)    Several  speoles  cult  for  om*- 
ment. ;  flowers  spring  or  summer. 

§  1.  Trub  Phaoelia,  with  only  4  ovules  and  seeds,  lobes  of  corolla  entire, 

P.  congSsta,  Hook.  Cult,  from  Texas ;  rather  pubescent,  with  leaves 
pinnately  divided  or  cleft  into  few  oblong  or  ovate  cut-toothed  leaflets  or 
lobeSf  and  small  blue  flowers  in  3  or  4  spikes  at  the  summit  of  a  slender 
peduncle  ;  stamens  slightly  protruding.     ® 

P.  tenacet/fd/ia,  Benth.  California  ;  taller,  bristly-hairy,  with  narrower 
pinnatifid  leaflets,  larger  flowers  in  longer  dense  spikes  and  long  sta- 
mens.   (D 

P.  bipinnatifida,  Michx.  1^-2^  high,  branched,  glandular-hairy,  with 
leaves  twice  pinnately  divided  into  ovate  cut-lobed  leaSets ;  flowers  slender- 
pediceled  in  long  loose  racemes ;  violet-blue  corolla,  ^  or  more  broad. 
Rich  soil,  Ohio  and  111. ,  8.    (§) 

§  2.  CosmAnthus  ;  4  ovules  and  seeds,  and  fringed  lobes  to  corolla.  0  (^ 

P.  Ptirshii,  Buckley.  Shady  soil  from  Penn.,  W.  and  S.,  and  cult, 
under  the  name  of  the  next ;  slender,  8'~12'  high  ;  lobes  of  pinn&tifid 
leaves  several,  lance-oblong  acute ;  flowers  of  the  raceme  numerous,  on 
slender  pedicels  ;  corolla  light  blue  or  whitish,  }'  broad ;  filaments  hairy. 

P.  limbrlita,  Michx.  The  true  plant  grows  only  in  the  high  Alle- 
ghanies  S.,  is  smaller,  with  3-7  rounded  or  oblong  blunt  divisions  to  Uie 
leaves,  few  and  smaller  white  flowers. 

§  3.  WhxtlIvia,  voith  mostly  numerous  ovules ;  t?ie  corolla  not  fringed, 

the  appendages  reduced  to  6  small  scales, 

P.  Whitlitria^  Gray  (or  WhitlIvia  orandifl6ra).  Cult,  for  orna- 
ment, from  Cal.;  resembles  Phacelia  viscida  in  growth  and  foliage, 
but  only  slightly  clammy,  the  roundish-ovate  or  slightly  heart-shaped 
leaves  coarsely  toothed,  on  longer  petioles  ;  racemes  loose ;  corolla  1'  or 
more  long,  violet-blue  (also  a  white  variety);  stamens  and  style  very 
slender  and  protruding. 

§  4.  CosmanthoIdes,  with  seeds  or  at  least  ovules  2-8  on  each  ptaeenta; 
corolla  lobes  entire,  the  appendages  wanting  or  obscure, 

P.  parvifl6ra,  Pursh.  Shaded  banks  from  Penn.  to  N.  Car.  S.  W.; 
scarce,  delicate  little  plant,  3'-6'  high,  with  pinnately  divided  or  cleft 
leaves,  a  raceme  of  few  flowers  on  slender  pedicels,  bluish  corolla  less 
than  i'  wide,  and  few  seeds.    ® 

§  6.  EtTOOA,  vnth  ovules  several  or  many,  and  appendages  wanting  or 

represented  by  vertical  plaits, 

P,  rfsctda,  Torr.  Cult,  from  California  as  EtrocA  vfsciDA  ;  clammy 
all  over,  with  dark  glandular  hairs,  rather  coarse ;  leaves  ovate,  cat- 
toothed,  short-petioled ;  racemes  single,  terminating  the  branches ; 
corolla  deep  blue,  1'  or  less  wide  ;  pod  many-seeded.     (J) 

P.  Menzidsiir^oTT,  Handsome  plant  from  Cal.,  cult,  as  EtrocA  Msw- 
ziisix  and  E.  multipl6ra  ;  3'-12',  much  branched,  rou^ish  or  hispid ; 
leaves  generally  sessile,  linear  or  lanceolate  and  entire,  or  some  of  them 
cleft ;  flowers  violet  or  white,  in  loose  panicles. 

5.  HTDROLEA.     (Named  from  Greek  word  for  water;  the  plants 
aquatic  or  in  wet  places.)    Flowers  summer.    71 

H.  Caroliniiina,  Michx.  N.  Car.,  S. ;  has  hairy  stems,  lanceolate 
acute  leaves  tapering  to  the  base,  and  lanceolate  sepalB  nearly  as  long  aa 
the  corolla. 

H.  affinls.  Gray.  Smooth,  with  short-petioled  lanceolate  leavoB,  and 
ovate  sepals  as  long  as  the  corolla.    S.  IlL,  S. 
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6.  WIoAnDIA.  (John  Wigand,  a  bishop  of  Fomerania.)  Rank 
hispid  greenhouse  herbs,  sometimes  used  in  the  open  for  tropioal 
effects.    Trop.  Amer. 

W,  maeroph/Uaj  Schlecht.  &  Cham.  Leaves  ovate-cordate,  hairy- 
tomentose,  rusty  above,  rather  obtuse,  toothed ;  flowers  lilac  in  a  terminal 
panicle  with  alternate  branches ;  capsule  densely  hairy-canescent.    10^. 

W.  drena^  Choisy.  Of  looser  habit,  the  leaves  somewhat  acute  and 
longer-petioled,  white-tomentose  beneath,  the  petioles  shaded  with  red; 
flowers  violet,  in  one-sided  scirpoid  spikes  ;  capsule  hispid.  6^. 
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Mostly  rough  or  rough-hairy  plautSi  known  from  all  related 
monopetalous  orders  by  having  a  deeply  4-lobed  ovary,  or 
apparently  4  ovaries  around  the  base  of  a  common  style,  each 
1-oYuled,  ripening  into  akenes  or  nutlets,  along  with  regular 
flowers  (Echium  excepted),  stamens  as  many  as  the  lobes  of 
the  corolla  (5)  and  alternate  with  them,  and  alternate  (mostly 
entire)  leaves.  In  the  Heliotrope  tribe,  however,  the  ovary  is 
not  lobed,  but  the  fruit  at  maturity  separates  into  2  or  4 
nutlets.  Stigmas  1  or  .2.  Embryo  filling  the  seed ;  no  albu- 
men. Flowers  disposed  to  be  on  one  side  of  the  stem  or 
branches,  or  of  the  branches  of  cymes,  the  raceme-like  clusters 
coiled  at  the  end  and  straightening  as  the  flowers  expand. 
Herbage  not  aromatic  \  juice  commonly  bitterish,  often  some- 
what mucilaginous.  Boots  of  several  are  red  and  used  for  dye. 

I.  Ovary  not  divided,  but  tipped  with  the  simple  style,  the 
fruit  when  ripe  separating  into  2  or  4  closed  pieces  or  nutlets. 

1.  HELIOTROPIUM.  CorolUt  short  fdnnd-form  or  Balver-Bhaped,  the  open  throat  (oon- 
strlcted  In  one  species)  more  or  less  plaited.  Anthers  nearly  sessile,  indaded.  Style 
short ;  stigma  conical  or  capitate.  Oyary  4-oeIled,  in  flndt  splitting  into  4  nntleta, 
or  into  2  two-celled  nntleU.  Ilowers  anudl,  in  one-dded  single  or  oymoee-dostered 
qkOces,  mostly  braotless. 

II.  Ovary  deeply  4-parted,  the  style  arising  from  the 
center  between  them.    Ours  are  all  herbs. 

•  CoroZZa  and  ctemeni  re^idor. 
••-  Nitiiett  variously  spiny  or  armed  fohen  maturt, 

%  OTKOOLOSSUM.  CoroUa  between  short  fbnnel-form  and  wheel-shaped,  the  tabe 
about  the  length  of  the  rounded  lobes ;  throat  dosed  by  the  blunt  scales.  Nutlets 
bur-Uke,  oblique  on  the  expanded  base  of  the  style,  to  which  they  are  fixed  by  their 
apex,  roughened  all  over  with  short  barbed  or  hooked  prickles.  Coarse  and  strong- 
scented  plants,  with  racemed  flowers,  the  lower  sometimes  bracted,  otherwise 
bractless. 

&  ECHINOSPERMUM.  Corolla  with  tube  as  short  as  the  rounded  lobes,  the  throat 
doaed  with  short  rounded  scales.    Nutlets  ««ot,  fixed  to  the  central  column  or  base 
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of  fhe  ttf^  trlADgxilMr,  roughened,  and  bearing  one  or  more  marginal  rows  of  baib> 

tipped  prickles,  forming  small  bnrs.    Coarse  weeds,  wiUi  leafy-braoted  noMn«d 

flowers. 

■•-  ••-  Jfuilets  unarmed  {sometimea  $lightly  roughened), 

•M-  Ooroila  wheel-ehaped,  with  no  tube  at  all. 

4.  BORAOO.    Flowers,  as  in  the  six  following,  perfectly  regalar.    A  Uant  scale  at  tiM 

base  of  each  lobe  of  the  5-parted  corolla,  alternating  with  the  conniving  stamens. 

Filaments  very  short,  broad,  and  with  a  oartilsginons  projection  behind  the  linear 

pointed  anther.    Nutlets  erect, 
(8.  MY030TIS,  and  9.  OMPHALODES,  from  the  short  tube  to  the  eoroHa,  may  be  soi^fat 

for  here.) 

•M>  **  CoroOa  tubular,  J\am€l-/&rm,  or  ioHver'thaped,  JomeMmet  aimott  foked-ekapad^ 

■-  Throai  qf  corolla  open,  the/olde  or  thort  tcalei,  if  any,  not  eloHng  over  the  oriftcOL 

I  Fruit  fteihy,  tmooth  or  wrinkled, 

A.  MESTENBIA.  Corolla  tabular,  trumpet-shaped,  with  the  widely  spreading  border 
scarcely  at  all  lobed  and  its  throat  perfectly  naked  in  the  eommon  spedea ;  tliB  tlan- 
dar  filaments  protruding.    Smooth  plants,  which  Is  rare  in  thla  ctder. 

1 1  F^ruU  {or  nuUeU)  hard,  often  ttone4ike. 

6.  ONOBMODITTM.  Corolla  tubular,  with  the  6  acute  lobes  erect  or  converging,  the  throat 

perfectly  naked,  bearing  the  arrow-shaped  or  linear  and  mucronate  anthers;  fila- 
ments hardly  any.  Style  very  slender  and  protruding.  Nutlets  stony,  smooth,  fixed 
by  their  base.    Veiy  rough-bristly  home^  plants. 

7.  LITHOSPEBMUM.    Corolla  ftinnel-fi>rm  or  salvei^shaped,  with  rounded  lobes  im^Mi- 

cated  In  the  bud,  with  or  without  evident  short  and  broad  scales  or  folds  in  th« 
throat  Anthers  oblong.  Included;  filaments  hardly  any.  Nutlets  stony,  smootln 
or  roughened,  ovate,  fixed  by  the  base.  Bough  or  hairy  plants,  mostly  with  red 
roots. 

8.  MYOBOTIS.    Corolla  very  Bhort-aalver-fbnn,  the  tube  only  about  the  length  of  the 

6-toothed  or  5-cleft  calyx,  the  rounded  lobes  convolute  in  the  bud,  the  throat  vrith. 
6  small  and  blunt  arching  appendages.  Anthers  short,  included.  Nutlets  smootb 
and  hard,  fixed  by  their  base.  Low  and  small,  mostly  soft-hairy  phuita,  the  small 
racemed  flowers  oonunonly  bractless. 

«■  mm  nroat  wUh  Moalea  or  appendagea  eontpieuout,  one  b^bre  the  ba$e  </  aodk  Me, 

and  doting  or  nearly  eloeing  the  orijloe, 

I  Coroda  thort-satveT'thaped  or  nearly  wAee^f  Jk^pei  ;  etamene  induded. 

9.  OMPHALODES.    Corolla  with  tube  shorter  than  the  rounded  lobes.    Nutlets  smooth, 

depressed,  and  with  a  hollow  basket-like  top.  Flowers  loosdy  raoemed ;  no  braeta. 
Low,  smooth  or  smoothlsh  herbs. 

1 1  CoroUa  tubular  and  more  or  leee  J^nnei-ehaped. 

10.  STMFUYTUM.    Corolla  straight,  tubular-ftinnel-form,  with  short  spreading  lobea 

which  are  somewhat  longer  than  the  large  awl*shaped  scales  and  the  linear  or  lance- 
olate anthers.  Style  slender,  commonly  protruding.  Nutlets  erect,  smooth,  oorl»> 
ceous,  fixed  by  a  hollowed  base.  Coarse  herbs,  branching  and  leaiy,  with  thlekeaed 
or  tuberous  roots,  the  Juloe  mwdlaglnous  and  bitterish,  used  In  popular  medidoe. 
Flowers  nodding  in  raceme41ke  often  forked  clusters,  either  naked  or  leaQr-bractad 

•  •  Corolla  or  etamene  (or  both)  irregular, 

11.  LTCOPSI8.    Corolla  with  a  curved  tube,  slightly  oblique  5>lobed  border,  and  brlsliy^ 

hairy  scales  in  the  throat  Stamens  included  in  the  tube.  Nutlets  rough-wilnkled, 
erect,  fixed  by  a  hollowed  base.  Coarse,  rough-bristly  plants. 
19.  BOHIUM.  Corolla  Irregular,  two  of  the  spreading  lobes  of  the  corolla  shorter  than  the 
others,  fUnnel-form,  naked  in  the  throat  Stamens  unequal,  ascending,  more  or 
IsBB  protruding ;  filaments  and  style  long  and  slender.  Stigmas  2.  Nutlets  ereot, 
laatfaery,  rough-wrlnklsd. 
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1.  HELIOTRbPIUM,  HELIOTROPE.    (Greek:  turning  to  the  9un,) 

-  9  Fruit  i-lobed,  and  separating  ithto  4  simple  nutlets. 
••-  Spikes  only  in  pairs^  or  the  IcUeral  ones  solitary  ;  Jlowers  white.    0 

H.  CniaBs^Tlcain,  Linn.  Sandy  shores  and  banks  from  Va.  and 
HI.,  S.;  very  smooth  and  pale;  leaves  oblong,  spatalate,  or  lance-linear, 
thickish,  veinless. 

//.  EuropcButtty  Linn.  Old  gardens  and  waste  places  S.,  introduced 
from  Eu.;  hoary -downy,  6'-18'  high ;  leaves  oval,  long-petioled,  veiny. 

f-  •*-  Spikes  collected  in  terminal  and  setferal  times  forked  cymes,    71 

H.  Perur/dnum,  Linn.  Common  Heliotrope.  Pubescent,  with  ovate- 
oblong  or  lance-ovate,  very  veiny  rugose  leaves,  and  vanilla-scented,  pale 
bine-purple  flowers;  woody-stemmed  or  shrubby  house  and  bedding 
plants  from  Peru. 

•  •  Fruit  24ohed^  separalting  into  2  carpels,  each  2'Celled. 

H,  Ind/cum,  Linn.  Indian  Heliotrope.  Hairy  low  plant,  nat.  from 
India  as  a  weed  in  waste  ground  S.;  with  ovate,  heart-shaped  leaves,  and 
solitary  spikes  of  small  purplish  flowers,  in  summer;  a  cavity  before 
each  seed-bearing  cell  of  the  lobed  fruit.    ® 

2.  CTNOGLOSSXTM,  HOUNDS*-TONGUE  (which  the  name  means 
in  Greek).  Flowers  summer.  Nutlets  form  burs  which  adhere  to  ani- 
mals and  clothing. 

C  oiKcindte,  Linn.  Common  H.  Coarse  weed  from  Eu.,  common  in 
pastures,  yards,  and  roadsides ;  leafy,  soft-pubescent,  with  spatulate  or 
Uuice-oblong  leaves,  the  upper  ones  closely  sessile,  crimson  purple  corolla, 
and  flat,  somewhat  margined  nutlets.    (§) 

C.  Virgfnicum,  Linn.  Wild  Comfkey.  Bristly -hairy,  with  simple 
stem,  leafless  above  and  bearing  a  few  corymbed  naked  racemes  of  blue 
flowers,  the  stem  leaves  lance-oblong  with  heart-shaped  clasping  base,  the 
nutlets  very  convex.    Can.,  S.     3/ 

3.  XX^HINOSFERBCUM,  STICK-SEED.   (Greek :  hedgehog  and  seed, 

from  the  nutlets.) 

£.  Ldppu/a,  Lehm.  Weed  of  waste  grounds,  especially  N. ;  roughish- 
hairy,  erect,  1^-2^  high,  with  lanceolate  leaves,  small  blue  flowers,  and 
nutlets  with  rough-tubercled  back  and  thickly -prickled  margins ;  flowers 
all  summer.    £u.    ® 

E.  Vlrginlciim,  Lehm.  Beooar*s  Lice.  Thickets  and  open  woods, 
a  common  weed ;  2^-4°  high,  with  slender,  widely  spreading  branches, 
Uiin,  oblong-ovate  leaves  tapering  to  both  ends,  forking  and  diverging 
racemes  of  very  small  whitish  or  bluish  flowers  on  pedicels  reflexed  in 
fruit,  and  convex  barbed-prickly  small  nutlets.'   ®    ® 

4.  BORAGK),  BORAGE.  (Old  name,  supposed  corruption  of  eor  ago, 
from  imagined  cordial  properties.) 

B,  olftcini/ie,  Linn.  Common  B.  Cult,  from  Eu.,  in  old  gardens  for 
ornament  and  as  a  bee  plant ;  spreading,  branched,  beset  with  sharp  and 
whitish  spreading  bristles ;  leaves  oval  or  oblong-lanceolate ;  flowers 
loosely  racemed,  handsome,  bliLe  or  purpliah,  with  dark  anthers,  in 
summer.    ® 
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5.  ICERTBNSIA.     {Prof,  F,  C,  Mertens^  of  Gennany.)    3^ 

«  Throat  of  the  corolla  naked,  and  the  limb  entire. 

M.  Virginlca,  DC.  Smooth  Lungwort.  Very  smooth  and  pale, 
leafy,  1^-2^  high,  with  obovate,  entire  leaves,  those  of  Hhe  root  long- 
petioled  ;  handsome  flowers  spreading  or  hanging  on  slender  pedicels  in 
loose  raceme-like  clusters,  the  light  blae  or  at  first  purple  corolla  I'  long ; 
flowers  spring.    Alluvial  soil,  N.  Y.,  W.  and  S. 

«  «  nroat  crested,  and  corolla  limb  Mobed, 

M.  mailtima,  Bon.  Sea  Lunowort.  Spreading  or  decumbent, 
glaucous,  smooth ;  leaves  fleshy,  ovate  to  spatulate,  the  upper  surface 
papillose ;  corolla  white,  twice  as  long  as  Uie  calyx.  Seacoast,  C^>e 
Cod,  N. 

6.  ONOSMODIUM,  FALSE  GROMWELL.  (Name  means  like 
Onosma,  a  European  genus  of  this  family.)  Wild  plants  of  the 
country,  mostly  in  rich  soil,  in  dry  or  alluvial  ground ;  flowers  leafy- 
bracted,  greenish  or  yellowish-white,  in  summer.     'U 

O.  Vtrgixii&iiiim,  DC.  Clothed  with  harsh  but  appressed  short 
bristles,  1^-2^  high,  with  oblong  leaves,  and  lance-awl-shaped  lobes  of 
narrow  corolla  sparingly  bristly  outside.    N.  Eng.,  W.  and  S. 

O.  CarolinlJUiam,  DC.  Shaggy  with  rough  and  spreading  bristles ; 
stout,  3^-4^  high,  with  lance-ovate  or  oblong-acute  leaves,  and  lobes  of 
rather  broad  corolla  triangular  and  thickly  hairy.    N.  Y.,  W.  and  S. 

Var.  m611e,  Gray.  Hoary,  with  softer  and  whitish  appressed  hairs, 
the  oblong-ovate  bluntish  leaves  strongly  ribbed,  and  lobes  of  the  trian- 
gular-pointed lobes  of  the  narrow  corolla  thickly  hairy  outside.    III. ,  W. 

7.  LITHOSPERBffUM,  GROMWELL,  PUCCOOK.  (Greek:  stony 
seed.)  Flowers  in  late  spring  and  summer,  at  length  scattered  or  as 
if  spiked,  leafy-bracted. 

•  Corolla  white  or  yellowish  only  in  the  wholly  naked  throat,  scarcely 
longer  than  the  calyx;  nuUets  royigh^wrinkled  and  pitted^  gray  and 
dull,    ®  ® 

L.  anrSnse,  Linn.  Corn  Groicweli..  Weed  from  l^u.,  in  waste  dry 
soil ;  6M2'  high,  roughish-hoary,  with  lanceolate  or  linear  leaves  and 
inconspicuous  flowers. 

«  «  Corolla  dull  whitish,  rather  short,  with  little  downy  scales  or  rather 
folds  in  the  throat;  ntUlets  smooth  or  with  a  few  pores,  often  ivory' 
white.     71 

L  officinitle,  Linn.  Common  G.  Of  Eu.,  a  weed  by  roadsides  N.; 
lo_20  high,  branched  above,  with  broadish-lanceolate,  acute  leaves,  rough 
above  but  soft-downy  beneath,  and  corolla  longer  than  calyx. 

L.  latifdlium,  Michx.  From  W.  N.  Y.,  W.  and  S. ;  larger  and 
rougher  than  the  last,  ovate  and  lance-ovate  pointed  leaves  2M'  long 
and  prominently  ribbed,  those  from  the  root  larger  and  roundish ;  corolla 
G^orter  than  calyx. 

•  ♦  •  Corolla  bright  orange-yellow,  shotoy,  longer  than  calyx,  almost 
salver-shaped,  with  little  appendages  in  the  throat  evident;  nutleis 
smooth,  usually  ivory-white. 

L.  hirtum,  Lehm.  Hairy  Puccoon.  Sterile  ground,  N.  Y.,  S.  and 
W. ;  1^-2°  high,  roughish-bristly,  with  lanceolate  or  linear  leaves,  or 
those  next  the  flowers  ovate-oblong  and   bristly-ciliate,  the    crowded 
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flowers  pedanc'ied ;  tube  of  the  corolla  scarcely  longer  than  the  breadth 
of  the  border  (ii'-lO  and  woolly-bearded  at  base  inside. 

L.  can^Bcens,  Lehin.  Hoary  P.  Softer-hairy  and  somewhat  hoary, 
6'-15'  high,  smr.ller-flowered  than  the  preceding,  and  tube  of  corolla 
smooth  at  base  inside.     Plains  and  wood  borders,  Can.,  S. 

L.  angustifdliam,  Michz.  Leaves  linear ;  tube  of  corolla  1'  or  more 
long,  many  times  longer  than  the  eroded-toothed  lobes.  SterUe  soil, 
Mich.,  W.  and  S. 

8.  MTOSOTIS,  FORGET-ME-NOT  or  SCORPION  GRASS.  (Greek : 
mouse-earj  from  the  short  soft  leaves  of  some  species.)  Flowers  spring 
and  summer. 

•  Calyx  remaining  open  in  fruity  its  hairs  straight  and  glandless. 

M.  oaf^str/Bt  With.  True  F.  In  gardens  and  some  waste  places; 
with  loosely  branched  stems  ascending  from  a  creeping  base,  rough- 
pubescent  lance-oblong  leaves,  moderately  5-cleft  calyx  shorter  than  the 
spreading  pedicels,  and  the  lobes  shorter  than  the  calyx  tube ;  corolla 
light  blue  with  a  yellow  eye.     2Z 

M.  lAza,  Lehm.  Flowers  smaller  and  paler,  on  longer  pedicels ; 
pubescence  appressed ;  calyx  lobes  as  long  as  the  tube ;  habit  lax. 
N.  Y..  E. 

•  «  Calyx  closing  or  erect  in  fruity  the  hairs  hooked  or  glandular. 

M.  arv^xuds,  Hoffm.  Hirsute,  with  lance-oblong,  acutish  leaves, 
racemes  naked  at  base  and  stalked,  small  blue  corolla,  pedicels  spreading 
in  fruit  and  longer  than  the  5-cleft  equal  calyx,  the  lobes  of  which  are 
closed  in  fruit,  and  the  tube  beset  with  some  hooked  or  glandular-tipped 
hairs.     Fields.    ®  2Z 

M.  v^ma,  Nutt.  Bristly-hirsute,  erect  (4'-W  high),  branched  from 
base,  with  oblong  and  blunt  leaves,  racemes  leafy  at  base,  very  small 
mostly  white  corolla,  pedicels  in  fruit  erect  and  appressed  at  base,  but 
abruptly  bent  outwards  near  the  apex,  and  rather  shorter  than  the  une- 
qual, very  bristly  calyx,  some  of  its  bristles  hooked  or  glandular  at  their 
tip.    Dry  grounds.    ®  (§) 

9.  OMPHAIaODES.  (Greek :  referring  to  the  navel-shaped  depression 
on  the  upper  face  of  the  nutlets.)     Cult,  from  Eu.  for  ornament. 

0.  firna^  Moench.  Blue  or  Spring  Navelwort.  Spreading  by  leafy 
runners;  leaves  ovate  or  somewhat  heart-shaped,  2'-3'  long,  pointed, 
green ;  flowers  azure-blue,  in  spring.     % 

0.  f/n/fdfia,  Moench.  White  N.  Erect,  6'-12'  high,  loosely  branched, 
very  pale  or  glaucous,  with  broadly  lanceolate  leaves  sparingly  ciliate,  the 
upper  sessile,  white  or  bluish  flowers,  and  turgid  nutlets  toothed  around 
the  margin  of  the  cavity,    (f) 

10.  8TMPHYTXJM,  COMFREY.  (Greek:  grow  together,  alludfaig 
probably  to  supposed  healing  properties.)    Cult,  from  Old  World.     2Z 

S.  offrcindfe,  Linn.  Common  C.  Rather  soft-hairy ;  the  branches 
winged  by  the  decurrent  bases  of  the  oblong-lanceolate  leaves ;  corolla 
yellowish- white.  Cult,  for  forage  and  ornament ;  naturalized  sparingly 
in  moist  grounds.     Eu. 

5.  asp4rrimumj  Sims.  Pricklt  C.  Stem  and  widely  spreading 
branches  excessively  rough  with  short  and  somewhat  recurved  little 
prickles,  not  winged  ;  calyx  lobes  short ;  corolla  reddish  purple  in  bud, 
changing  to  blue.    Cult,  like  the  other.    Caucasus. 

OEAY^S  r.  F.  ft  G.    BOT.  — 20 
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11.  LTCOPSIS,  BUGLOSS.      (Greek:  iro^f  and /ac«.)      European 

weed.    (D 

L,  arvSnsiSi  Linn.  Field  or  Small  Buolosb.  Very  roagh-bristly 
weed,  about  1°  high,  in  sandy  fields  £.;  with  lance-oblong  leaves,  and 
small  blue  corolla  little  exceeding  the  calyx. 

12.  isCHIUM,   VIPER'S  BUGLOSS.    (Greek  word  for  t^per.)    ® 

E.  vuigdre,  Linn.  Common  V.  or  Blueweed.  Cult,  from  Eu.,  in  old 
gardens,  and  a  weed  in  fields,  E.;  1^-2^  high,  very  rough-bristly,  with 
lanceolate  sessile  leaves,  and  showy  flowers  in  racemed  clusters,  the 
purple  corolla  changing  to  bright  blue,  in  summer. 
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Twining,  trailing,  or  rarely  erect  plants  (ours  herbs),  com- 
monly with  some  milky  juice,  alternate  leaves,  no  stipules; 
regular  monopetalous  flowers  with  5  (rarely  4)  imbricated 
sepals,  as  many  separate  stamens,  corolla  convolute  or  twisted 
in  the  bud,  a  2-4-celled  ovary  (or  1-celled  and  ovaries  several 
or  many  in  Nolana)  and  pod  with  only  1  or  2  ovules  erect 
from  the  base  of  each  cell,  becoming  large  seeds,  containing 
a  curved  or  coiled  conspicuous  embryo  in  some  mucilaginous 
(or,  when  dry,  harder)  albumen. 

I.  CONVOLVULUS  SUBFAMILY  peopeb;  with  or- 
dinary foliage,  axillary  peduncles  bearing  one  or  more  usually 
showy  flowers,  and  embryo  with  broad  leaf-like  cotyledons 
folded  and  crumpled  in  the  seed.  (Lessons,  Fig.  40-43.) 
Calyx  of  6  separate  sepals. 

•  style  single  and  entire ;  etigmailS. 

1.  IPOMCEA.    Calyx  naked,  i.e.  not  Inclosed  bj  a  pair  of  leaQr  braoU.    Corolla  nttaiy 

aalTer-shaped  or  trumpet-shaped,  with  a  long  tube,  the  border  not  twisted  In  the  bud. 
Stamens  and  style  included  or  protruded.  Stigma  capitate,  S^lobed.  Pod  2-4- 
celled  ;  cells  l-seeded.    (Lessons,  Figs.  260, 251.) 

2.  CONVOLVULITS.    Calyx  naked  or  surrounded  and  inclosed  by  a  pair  of  larga,  leaiy 

heart-shaped  bracts.  Corolla  open  ftinnel-form  or  almost  bell-shaped.  Btameaa  in- 
cluded. Stigmas  2,  linear.  Pod  2-ceUed ;  cells  2-8eeded. 
9.  NOLANA.  Calyx  &-cleft,  foUaceous.  Corolla  short  and  open  ftinnel-form,  plaited  in  tlie 
bud.  Stamens  6.  Style  1 ;  stigma  capitate  or  club-shaped.  Ovaries  8-40  collected 
In  a  circle  ur  heap  around  the  base  of  the  style,  becoming  l-i-caUed  drupelets  or  nut- 
lets,  each  coll  1 -seeded. 

•  •  Style  2-eleft  or  2  sqxiraie  ttyUtt  rardy  8.    Spreading  or  traiUng,  not  twining. 

4.  BREWERIA.    Like  ConyolYulus,  but  the  styles  2  or  sometimes  8,  or  in  one  spades 

2-clefl,  and  stigmas  capitate.    Peduncles  1-7-flowered. 
6.  EVOLVU  LUS.    Corolla  short  and  open  fUnnel-form,  or  almost  wheel-shaped.    Stylet 

2,  each  2-cleft ;  the  4  stigmas  obtuse.    Pod  2-celled ;  cells  2-seeded. 
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n.  DODDER  SUBFAMILY;  slender  parasitic  twiners, 
without  green  herbage  and  with  only  some  minute  scales  in 
place  of  leaves;  embryo  slender  and  spirally  coiled  in  the 
seed,  destitute  of  cotyledons. 

6.  CUSCUTA.  Calyx  4-6-deit,  or  of  5  sepante  sepals.  Corolla  short,  4-{S-cIeft.  Stamens 
with  ft  seale-Uke  mostly  fitoged  appendage  at  their  base.  Btylee  S  In  oar  spedes. 
Owy  SH)dled ;  ceQs  2-oyiiled.    Pod  commonly  4-Beeded. 

1.  rPOMCBA,  MORNING-GLORY,  SWEET  POTATO,  etc.  (Greek- 
made  name.)    Many  attractive  cult,  species. 

•  Stamens  and  style  exserted ;  flowers  bright  red,  opening  by  day,  tmaU 

for  the  genus. 

I.  Qudmoclit,  Linn,  (or  QdAmoclit  yuloXbis).  Ctpbbsb  Vikb.  Colt, 
from  Trop.  Amer.;  leaves  pinnately  parted  into  slender,  almost  thread- 
shaped  divisions;  peduncles  1-flowered;  border  of  the  narrow  coiolla 
5-lobed.     (Lessons,  Fig.  260.) 

/.  coccfnea,  Linn.  Leaves  heart^haped,  pointed  ;  sepals  awn-pointed ; 
pedancles  several-flowered ;  border  of  (1'  long)  corolla  merely  5-«Agled. 
In  gardens,  and  run  wild  S.    Trop.  Amer.     (Lessons,  Fig.  251.) 

«  •  Stamens  and  style  short-exserted ;  flowers  white,  opening  once  only 

and  at  night,  very  large  and  long-tubed, 

I.  B6na-N6z,  Linn,   (or  Calonyction  spscidsuM).    Moowflowbb. 

Tall-twining,  very  smooth,  but  stems  often  beset  with  soft,  ^almost  prickly 
projections  ;  leaves  heart-shaped,  halberd-shaped,  or  angled ;  peduncles 
long,  1-few-flowered ;  corolla  salver-form,  with  a  slender  tube  3'-4'  long, 
and  the  border  still  broader,  white  with  greener  folds,  fragrant  lYop. 
Amer.,  and  evidently  native  in  S.  Fla.  Variable,  and  sold  under  sevexnl 
names. 

•  •  «  Stamens  and  style  not  exserted  ;  colors  various,  and  corolla  mosUy 

campanulate, 

•*-  Ovary  and  pod  S-celled  {or  abnormally  ^celled),  vrtth  2  seeds  in  each 
cell;  stigma  more  or  leas  S4obed;  corolla  funnel-form,  opening  in 
early  morning  for  a  few  fiours  ;  stems  twining  freely,  hairy,  the  hairs 
more  or  less  retrorse.  —  Mobnino-gloribs. 

/.  purpurea.  Lam.  Common  Morninq-glort.  Cult,  from  Trop.  Amer. 
and  wild  around  dwellings;  with  heart-shaped,  pointed,  entire  leaves, 
3-4-flowered  peduncles,  and  purple,  sometimes  variegated  or  nearly  white 
corolla,  2'  long.     ®    (Lessons,  Figs.  40-45,  90,  247,  283.) 

/.  heder&cea,  Jacq.  (L  NfL.)  Cult.,  or  run  wild  S.,  native  to  Trop. 
Amer.;  with  heart-shaped,  3-Iobed  leaves,  1-3- flowered  peduncles,  slen- 
der-pointed sepals,  and  blue-purple  or  sometimes  white  corolla  l'-2' 
long.    ® 

I.  limbXta  or  L  albo-maroinAta,  of  gardens,  is  a  form  of  the  pre- 
ceding, with  leaves  little  lobed,  angled  or  entire,  and  larger  corolla  with 
deep  violet  border,  edged  with  white,  2 J'  broad. 

*-  -f-  Ovary  and  pod  generally  2-celled,  the  cpUs  ^-seeded,  or  sometimes 
each  cell  divided  by  a  partition  making  4  \-seeded  cells;  stigma  capi- 
tate, or  the  lobes,  if  any,  only  2. 

•^  Stems  creeping  or  prostrate  on  the  ground,  not  twining, 

/.  Batdtas,  Lam.  Swbbt  Potato.  Stems  long  and  smooth,  producing 
the  large,  fleshy,  edible  roots,  for  which  the  plant  is  cultivated ;  leaves 
variously  heart-shaped,  halberd-shaped,  or  triangular,  sometimes  cut- 
lobed ;  peduncles  bearing  8  or  4  flowers ;  corolla  funnel-form,  purple,  l^ 
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long ;  pod  with  4  one-seeded  cells.  Origin  unknown,  bat  likely  derived 
from  some  Tropical  American  species.  Flowers  seldom  appear.  71  (Les- 
sons, Fig.  86.) 

<M.  4^  Sterna  tvfining  or  toUh  a  distinct  twining  tendenqf. 

=  Corolla  with  a  large  spreading  limb, 

II  Flower,  or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  it,  white. 

I.  laoundsa,  Linn.  Low  grounds,  Penn.  to  111.  and  S.;  twining,  nearly 
smooth,  with  heart-shaped,  nearly  entire  leaves,  short  l-S-flowered 
peduncles,  small  white  (sometimes  purple-bordered)  5-lobed  corolla 
about  i'  long  and  twice  the  length  of  the  pointed  ciliate  sepals,  and 
slightly  hairy  pod.    Q 

I.  idnu4ta,  Ort.  Stem  (somewhat  woody  at  the  base)  and  petioles 
hairy,  but  the  leaves  nearly  or  wholly  glabrous  and  7-parted,  the  divi- 
sions lanceolate  or  narrower  and  sinuately  cut ;  calyx  as  long  as  the  tube 
of  the  white  purple-eyed  corolla.    Ga.,  S.     H 

I.  pandar&ta,  Meyer.  Wild  Potato  Vinb  or  Man-of-thb-xasth. 
Sandy  or  gravelly  soil,  Can.,  S.,  often  a  bad  weed;  trailing  or  twining, 
stout,  smooth,  with  heart-shaped  and  sometimes  fiddle-shaped  or  halberd- 
3-lobed  leaves,  1-5-flowered  peduncles,  small  bracts,  and  open  funnel- 
form  white  corolla  with  deep  purple  eye,  2'-3'  long ;  root  very  laige  and 
deep,  weighing  10-20  lbs.     11 

II  li  Flower  red,  blite,  or  purple  throughout  (rarely  white  in  the  first). 

o  Leaves  broad  and  cordate,  either  lobed  or  entire. 

L  JaULpa,  Pursh.  Light  soil,  along  the  coast  S.  Car.,  S. ;  creeping  or 
twining,  with  heart-shaped  or  triangular,  sometimes  lobed  leaves,  downy 
beneath ;  flowers  downy ;  corolla  purplish-white  with  purple  eye,  3'-4' 
long,  opening  at  night;  pod  partly  4-celled,  with  silky  seeds;  root  ex- 
tremely large  and  fleshy,  often  weighing  40-50  lbs.     21 

I.  oommut^ta,  KoBm.  &  Sch.  Rather  hairy,  twining;  with  thin, 
heart-shaped,  and  sometimes  angled  or  3-5-lobed  leaves,  4-angled  1-5- 
flowered  peduncles  about  the  length  of  the  slender  petioles ;  purple  corolla 
l'-2'  long,  and  4^  times  the  length  of  the  pointed  ciliate  sepals;  pod 
hairy.    S.  Car.,  S.    ® 

/.  LBdri,  Paxt.  Cult,  from  S.  Amer.;  tender,  slightly  hairy,  with  heart- 
shaped  and  generally  3-lobed  leaves,  many  Morning-glory-like  flowers 
crowded  on  the  summit  of  the  peduncle,  and  deep  violet-blue  corolla  3' 
long,  and  border  3'  wide ;  stigma  capitate.     2/ 

/.  rdbro-ccBrd/ea,  Hook.  Smooth,  greenhouse  generally  evergreen 
climber,  with  long-petioled,  pale  green,  deeply  cordate,  acuminate  leaves 
and  3-4-flowered  peduncles ;  flowers  large  and  handsome,  rich  blue,  wiUi 
a  5-angled  limb ;  stigma  2-lobed.     Mex.     2/ 

/.  sefdsa,  Ker.  Stems,  petioles  and  oc-flowered  peduncles  strongly 
setose  or  hispid ;  leaves  deeply  cordate  and  round-ovate,  with  3  large  lobes 
and  round  sinuses ;  flowers  of  medium  size,  red  or  purple-red,  the  tube 
cylindrical ;  stigma  capitate.     Greenhouses ;  from  Brazil.     2/ 

o  o  Leaves  nairow  and  sagittate, 

L  aaglttita,  Cav.  Salt  marshes,  from  N.  Car.,  S.;  smooth,  with  stems 
twining  2^-3^  high,  or  trailing,  narrow  lanceolate  or  linear  long-sagittate 
leaves,  1-3-flowered  club-shaped  peduncles,  and  the  bright  purple  funnel- 
form  corolla  2'-3'  long.     2/ 

~  =  Corolla  with  a  swollen  tube,  but  no  spreading  limb, 

i.  rersfcohr,  Meissn.  (MIna  lobXta).  House  plant  from  Kfexico,  with 
broad  and  cordate  3-lob^  leaves,  and  scirpoid  racemes  of  small  flowers, 
which  are  reddish  at  first,  but  soon  change  to  orange  and  yellow ;  stigma 
capitate.     0 
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2.  OOBVOLTTTLUS,  BINDWEED.  (From  Latin  eonvolvo,  roll 
aromid  or  twine.)    Flowers  summer. 

•  Calyx  inclosed  in  2  large  leafy  bracU* 

C.  B^pimn,  Linn.  Hedge  B.  Wild  in  low  grounds,  also  planted; 
twining  freely,  sometimes  also  trailing,  spreading  by  running  rootstodcs ; 
smooth,  also  a  downy  variety ;  leaves  triangular  and  halberd-shaped  or 
arrow-shaped,  with  the  lobes  at  base  obliquely  truncate  and  sometimes 
toothed  or  sinuate ;  peduncles  4-angled ;  corolla  white  or  light  rose- 
colored,  l^'-2'  long.    Variable ;  sometimes  double-flowered  in  gudens.  % 

C.  Bpdtliamibua,  Linn.  Dry  sterile  ground ;  downy,  not  twining,  O'- 
12'  high ;  leaves  oblong,  some  of  them  more  or  less  auricled  or  heart- 
ahaped  at  the  base ;  corolla  white,  2'  long.    % 

•  •  Calyx  naked, 

C.  airinBiB^  Linn.  Field  Bindweed.  Eu.  ;  a  weed  in  waste  places 
£.;  spreading  and  low-twining,  smoothish;  leaves  ovate-oblong  and 
arrow-shaped ;  peduncles  1-flowered;  corolla  white  tinged  reddish,  less 
than  1'  long.     % 

C.  tricolor^  Linn.  (C.  mInob,  of  gardens.)  Cult,  from  S.  Eu.;  baity, 
low,  with  ascending  branching  stems,  lance-obovate  or  spatulate,  almost 
sessile  leaves,  Irfiowered  peduncles,  rather  large  and  showy  flowers  open- 
ing in  sunshine,  the  corolla  blue,  with  pale  or  white  throat  and  yellow 
tube.     (D 

(?.  Maurftdni'eua,  Boiss.  Cult,  from  N.  Africa ;  prostrate  or  twining, 
used  in  hanging  baskets ;  plant  soft  white-hairy ;  leaves  ovate,  short- 
petioled,  in  2  rows ;  flowers  blue,  with  a  white  throat,  1'  across ;  calyx 
hairy.    2Z 

3.  NOXtANA.  (Latin :  nola,  a  little  bell.)  Cult,  for  ornament,  from 
coast  of  Peru  and  Chile ;  the  following  procumbent  and  spreading, 
rather  fleshy-leaved,  smooth,  except  some  scattered  hairs  on  the  stalks, 
the  showy  blue  flowers  solitary  on  axillary  or  lateral  peduncles,  open- 
ing in  sunshine,  all  summer. 

M.  atr/p/ieifdh'a,  Don.  Leaves  obovate  or  broadly  spatulate  (resem- 
bling those  of  Spinach,  whence  the  specific  name)  ;  sky-blue  corolla  2' 
wide  with  white  and  yellowish  center ;  ovaries  numerous  in  a  heap,  each 
1-celled  and  1-seeded.     (f) 

tf.  prostrdta^  Linn.  Less  common ;  has  more  petioled,  rather  narrower 
leaves,  smaller  pale  violet-blue  flower  striped  with  purple,  and  few  ova- 
ries, each  of  2-4  cells.    (D 

4.  BRBWERIA.  {Samuel  Brewer^  an  English  botanist.)  Low,  small- 
flowered  ;  corolla  more  or  less  silky  or  hairy  outside ;  flowers  summer ; 
chiefly  S.     % 

B.  bumiatr^ta,  Gray.  Dry  pine  barrens  from  Va.,  S.;  sparsely  hairy 
or  smoothish ;  leaves  varying  from  oblong,  with  heart-shaped  base  to 
linear;  sepals  smooth;  corolla  white,  almost  1'  long;  filaments  hairy; 
styles  united  at  base. 

B.  aqnAtlca,  Gray.  Finely  soft-downy  ;  leaves  varying  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding ;  sepals  silky  ;  corolla  pink  or  purple,  \'  long ;  filaments  smooth ; 
styles  nearly  separate.    N.  Car.,  S. 

B.  Pickerlngii,  Gray.  Sandy  barrens  from  N.  J.,  S.  and  W.,  scarce ; 
leaves  nearly  linear,  narrow,  tapering  to  a  sessile  base ;  bracts  leaf-like 
and  longer  than  the  flowers ;  sepals  hairy  ;  corollai^hite,  hardly  \*  long ; 
styles  united  to  above  the  middle,  and  with  stamens  also  protruding. 
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5.  EVOLTT7LU8.    (From  Latin  for  tmroU  ;  that  Is,  it  does  not  twfne.) 

Low  and  diminutive  small-flowered  plants.    Flowers  summer.     2£ 

B.  argtfnteuB,  Pursh.  Tufted  from  a  woody  base,  6'-7'  high,  silky- 
woolly  sdl  over ;  broadly  lanceolate  leaves  crowded,  usually  nearly  sessile, 
as  are  the  flowers  in  their  axils;  corolla  purple,  i'  broad.  Plains, 
Dak.,  S. 

B.  BerfoeuB,  Swartz.  Damp  ground  Fla.,  W.;  slender-stemmed,  silky 
with  fine  appressed  hairs,  except  the  upper  face  of  the  scattered  lance- 
linear  leaves  ;  corolla  white  or  bluish,  not  y  broad. 

6.  CUSCXTTA,  DODDER.  (Old  name,  of  uncertain  derivation.) 
Plants  resemble  threads  of  yam,  yellowish  or  reddish,  spreading  over 
herbs  and  low  bushes,  coiling  around  their  branches,  to  which  they 
adhere,  robbing  them  of  their  juices.  Flowers  small,  mostly  white, 
clustered. 


•  Stigmas  slender;  pod  opening  by  a  transverse  division  aU  round 
the  base^  leaving  the  partition  behind.    Natives  of  Eu,;  JUnwers  eaHjf 
summer. 

C  Epilinum,  Weihe.  Flax  Doddbb.  Growing  on  flax,  which  it 
injures ;  occasionally  found  in  our  flax  fields ;  fiowers  globular,  in  scat- 
tered heads ;  corolla  5-parted.    ® 

•  •  Stigmas  capitate;  pods  bursting  irregularly  if  at  ail;  wild  species  of 
the  country,  mostly  in  rich  or  low  ground;  flowers  summer  and 
autumn*    ® 

t-  Sepals  united;  ovary  and  pod  depressed-globose, 

•«-»•  Floicers  sessile  in  compact  mostly  continuous  clusters  ;  corolla  ufith  a 
short  and  wide  tube,  remaining  at  the  base  of  the  ripe  pod;  styles  usually 
shorter  than  the  ovary. 

C.  arv^nslB,  Beyr.  On  low  herbs,  in  fields  and  barrens  from  N.  Y.,  S. 
and  W.;  flowers  earliest  (June,  July)  and  smallest;  tube  of  corolla 
shorter  than  its  6  lanceolate,  pointed,  spreading  lobes,  much  longer  than 
the  stamens.  ^ 

C.  ohloroc^bpa,  Ehgelm.  On  low  herbs,  in  wet  soil,  from  Del.,  W. 
and  S.  W. ;  orange-colored ;  open  bell-shaped  corolla  with  lobes  about  the 
length  of  the  mostly  4  acute  lobes  and  the  stamens ;  pod  large,  depressed, 
greenisb-yellow. 

**  **  Flowers  panicled  or  in  compound  cymes,  the  vdthered  corolla  re- 
maining  on  the  top  of  the  pod ;  styles  mostly  longer  than  the  ovary, 

C.  tenuifldra,  Engelm.  On  shrubs  and  tall  herbs,  Pa.,  W.  and  S.,  in 
swamps ;  pale ;  tube  of  tlie  corolla  twice  the  length  of  its  ovate,  acute, 
spreading  lobes,  and  of  the  ovate  blunt  calyx  lobes. 

i>  •*-  Sepals  united;  ovary  and  pod  pointed, 

C.  inHtfxa,  Engelm.  On  shrubs  and  tall  herbs  in  prairies  and  barrens, 
N.  Eng.,  W.  and  8. ;  corolla  fleshy,  mostly  4*cleft,  its  tube  no  longer  than 
the  ovate,  acutish,  crenulate,  erect  or  inflexed  lobes  of  the  corolla  and 
the  acute,  keeled  calyx  lobes. 

C.  dec6ra,  Engelm.  Wet  prairies  111.,  S.  W. ;  with  larger  flowers,  the 
corolla  broadly  boll-shaped,  its  5  lobes  lance-ovate,  acute,  and  inflexed. 

C.  Gkon6vli,  Willd.  The  commonest  £.  and  W.;  on  coarse  herbs  and 
low  shrubs  in  wet  places ;  bell-shaped  corolla  with  tube  usually  longer 
than  its  6  (rarely  4)  ovate  blunt  spreading  lobes ;  its  internal  scales  large 
and  copiously  fringed. 
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•«-••--•-  Sepals  5  and  diatincty  subtended  by  2  or  more  9ep<il4ike  bracts. 

C.  oompdctaf  Juss.  On  shrubs,  Ont.,  S.  and  VV.;  bracts  (3-6)  and 
sepals  round  and  appressed ;  tube  of  the  corolla  cylindrical. 

C.  glomer^ta,  Choisy.  On  Golden  Rods  and  other  coarse  Compositse, 
from  Ohio,  \V.  and  S.;  the  numerous  oblong,  scarious  bracts  closely  im- 
bricated with  recurving  tips ;  sepals  similar,  shorter  than  the  cylindra- 
oeous  tube  of  the  corolla. 
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Plants  with  rank-scented  herbage  (this  and  the  fruit  more 
commonly  narcotic-poisonous),  colorless  juice,  alternate  leaves 
(but  apt  to  be  in  pairs  and  unequal),  regular  flowers  (on  bract- 
less  pedicels)  with  the  parts  usually  in  fives  (stamens  4  in 
Brunfelsia,  and  1  or  more  of  them  rudimentary  in  some  other 
genera),  but  the  ovary  mostly  2-celled,  the  many-seeded  pla- 
centae in  the  axis.  The  seeds  have  a  slender,  usually  curved 
embryo,  in  fleshy  albumen.  (Lessons,  Figs.  50,  51.)  The 
order  runs  into  Scrophulariaceae,  which  a  few  species  approach 
ill  a  somewhat  irregular  corolla,  but  their  stamens  are  as  many 
as  the  lobes  (except  Nos.  9  and  15-17) .    Mostly  herbs. 

•  Fruit  afiethy  (or  in  No.  6,  dryUh)  berry. 

•I-  CoroUa  toheel^haped,  lobed  or  parted  into  5  or  tometimea  more  divltionM,  platted 
and  vaivate  or  the  margins  turned  inwarda  in  the  bud;  the  tube  very  short; 
anthers  conniving  around  the  style. 

1.  LTCOPERSICUM.  Like  SoUnum,  except  that  the  anthers  are  united  bj  a  membnuie 
at  thetr  tips  and  the  cells  open  leng^wlse.    Leaves  plnnately  compound. 

8.  SOLA  NUM.  Stamens  with  anthers  equaling  or  mostly  longer  than  the  very  short  fila- 
ments, usually  not  united,  the  cells  opening  by  a  hole  at  the  apex.  (Lessons,  Figs. 
202,  208.)    Leaves  simple  or  pinnate. 

8.  CAPSICUM.  Stamens  with  slender  filaments  much  longer  than  the  short  and  separate 
commonly  heart-shaped  anthers,  their  cells  opening  lengthwise.  Berry  sometimes 
dryish  and  inflated,  then  becoming  1-ceDed. 

-•-  ••-  Corolla  between  wheel-shaped  and  funnel-form,  plaited  in  the  bttd,  the  border  very 
moderately  if  at  all  lobed ;  anthers  separate^  opening  lengthwise ;  calyx  blad- 
dery-inflated after  flowering^  inclosing  the  globular  berry. 

4.  PHYSALI8.    Calyx  5-cleft.    Corolla  mostly  somewhat  5-lobed.    Stamens  erect.    Fruit 

a  jnicy,  often  edible,  2-celled  berry. 
6.  NICANDRA.     (Talyx  0-parted   and   angled,  the  dlvtsions  somewhat  arrow-shaped. 

Corolla  with  widely-spreading  border  almost  entire.    Fruit  a  dryish  8-0-ceUed  berry. 

■•-■•-••-  CoroUa  bell  shaped, ^funnel-form,  tubular,  or  salver-shaped  /  anthers  separate. 

opeuiuff  lengthtcise ;  calyx  not  bladdery-inflated. 

**  Stamens  normally  5  (exception  sometimes  in  Xo.  8). 

—  Calyx  6-parted  to  near  the  base,  the  lobes  leafy. 

i»  ATROPA.  Calyx  with  ovate  divisions,  in  fruit  enlarging?  and  spreading  under  the  glo> 
bose  purple  berry.  Corolla  bet\veen  bell-shaped  and  funnel-form,  with  0  triangular- 
ovate  lobes.    Stamens  and  style  somewhat  declined,  slender. 
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»  »  Golyor  beU^haped,  oup-t A^ed,  or  ihori4uiniiar,  in  JYuU  pertUieni  under  or 
partly  covering  tke  2-ceUed  berry  ;  ahrubtt  with  entire  feather -vuned  Uaoee, 

7.  GE8TBUM.    CorolU  tabular  fUnnel-fonn  or  dab-shitped,  the  lobes  foMed  or  plaited 

leoffthwlAe  Id  the  bad.  StamenB  Incladed.  BUgma  capitate.  Ovary  with  few 
ovules  in  each  oeU.    Berry  few-seeded.    Flowers  in  dasters. 

8.  LTCIUM.    Parts  of  the  flower  often  in  fours.    CoroUa  Ainnel-form,  bell-shaped  or 

tabular,  the  lobes  imbricated  In  the  bud.  Stigma  capitate.  Berry  many-seeded, 
red  or  reddish.    Flowers  solitary  or  ambeled,  lateral. 

**  -M-  Stamens  4,  included  in  the  narrow  throat  of  the  aalver-ehaped  eoroUa. 

0.  BBUNFEL81A.    Shrubs,  with  glossy  oblong  leaves.    Corolla  with  6  rounded  and 
about  equal  lobes,  two  of  them,  however,  a  little  more  united.    Anthera  all  alike. 

•  •  .FV-uff  a  dry  dehiscent  capsule. 

^  Stamens  nomuMy  5,  all  perfect. 

♦«>  Caiyx  urn-shaped  inf^it,  inclosing  the  pod;  coroUa  eonsiderabiy  irrtgmtar. 

10.  HYOSCYAMUS.    Calyx  Mobed,  the  spreading  border  becoming  retioolated,  Inclosing 

the  8-celled  pod,  which  opens  by  the  top  fUling  off  as  a  lid.  CoroUa  short  ftmnel- 
form,  with  the  plaited  border  more  or  less  obligao  and  unequal.    Stamens  declined. 

•H-  **  Calyx  b-parted  to  near  the  base,  the  lobes  foUaeeous* 

11.  PETUNIA.    Calyx  with  narrow  somewhat  spatulate  lobes  much  longer  than  the  tube. 

Corolla  Ainnel-form  or  somewhat  salver-shaped,  the  fr-lobed  border  commonly  a 
little  unequal.    Stamens  incladed  in  the  tube,  uneqnal.    Pod  2-ceIled,  S-valved. 

«♦  4«>  «4>  Calyx  tubular,  prismatic,  or  beU-shaped, 

-•  Covering  the  pod  or  nearly  so ;  coroUa  salver-shaped  or  ^nneUform,  the  iobee 

plaited  in  the  bud ;  seeds  minute. 

12.  NIEREMBEROIA.    CoroUa  with  very  slender  thread-like  tube  d'-l'  long),  abruptly 

expanded  at  the  narrow  throat  into  a  saucer-shaped  or  almost  wheel-shaped  5-lobed 
border.  Stamens  short,  borne  on  the  throat.  Stigma  kidney-shaped  and  somewhat 
S-llpped.  Flowers  scattered. 
18.  KICOTIANA.  Corolla  with  a  regular  5-lobed  border.  Stamens  inserted  on  its  tube, 
Incladed;  filaments  straight  Stigma  capitate.  Pod  S-4-valved  from  the  apex. 
Flowers  more  or  less  racemed  or  panlded. 

*  —  Prismatic,  foMing  away  qflerfloweHng,  leaving  the  ^rA-eeUedpod  naked. 

14.  DATURA.  Corolla  ftinnel-fonn,  strongly  plaited  in  the  bud,  and  with  5  or  more  pointed 

teeth.  (Lessons,  Figs.  240,  282.)  Filaments  slender.  Stigma  somewhat  2-lobed  or 
2-Upped.  Pod  globular,  in  the  common  species  prickly  and  4-ceUed,  but  the  2  pl*> 
centtt-bearing  or  false  partitions  often  incomplete.  Seeds  large  and  flat,  somewhat 
kidney-shaped.     Flowers  terminal  or  In  the  forks. 

•*-  -¥■  Stamens  4  only^  included  within  the  narrow  throat  of  the  salver-shaped  coroOa, 

15.  BBOWALLIA.    Herbs,  mostly  a  UtUe  pubescent  and  clammy.    OoroUa  with  some- 

what unequaUy  5-lobed  border,  the  lobes  with  a  broad  notch.  Two  of  the  antbcn 
shorter  and  only  1-coUed.    Leaves  alternate  and  entire. 

'*"*-■•-  Anther-bearing  stamens  4,  and  a  sterile  filament ;  corolla  with  wide  throat. 

16.  BALPIOLOSSIS.    Herbs,  with  cut-toothed  or  pinnaUfld  alternate  leaves.     CoroUa 

Ainnel-form,  with  very  open  throat,  a  little  obUque  or  Irr^ular,  the  lobes  all  with 
a  deep  notch  at  the  end.    Pod  oblong. 

4-  4-  ••-  ••-  Stamens  with  2  good  anthers,  the  2  or  S  others  small  and  abortive. 

17.  SCHIZANTHUS.    Calyx  5-parted,  the  divialons  narrow.    CoroUa  imbricated  and  not 

plaited  in  the  bud  ;  the  sroaUer  tip  8-parted ;  the  larger  5-cleft,  and  the  lobes  again 
2-cleft  or  deeply  notched,  the  tube  shorter  than  the  divisions,  which  appear  as  If  cut 
up,  the  middle  lobe  of  the  smaller  lip,  towards  which  the  stamens  and  style  are  in- 
oBned,  more  or  less  hooded  or  sac-Uke.  Stigma  minute.  Leaves  alternate,  pinnate, 
or  pinnately  cut 
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1.  X.7COPBR8ZCnM,   TOMATO,    LOVE   APPLE.     (Groek:  vtoV 
peach.) 

I.  MCufSntunit  Mill.  Tomato.  Cult,  from  trop.  Amer.;  includes  mani- 
fold varieties  and  forms ;  hairy,  rank-scented  ;  leaves  interraptedly  pin- 
nate, larger  leaflets  cut  or  pinnatifid,  ovate  or  ovate-oblong  and  pointed ; 
flower  clusters  short  and  forked ;  flowers  yellowish,  by  cultivation  having 
their  parts  often  increased  in  number,  the  esculent  red  or  yellow  berry 
becoming  several-celled.  The  little  improved  types,  like  the  Cherry 
Tomato  (var.  CBBASiirdRiiE)  have  2-celled  fruits,  a  weaker  habit  and 
smaller  leaves  than  the  larger-fruited  sorts.    ® 

L,  pimpinellifblium,  Dunal.  CubrantT.  weaker  and  nearly  smooth, 
the  leaflets  small  and  thin  and  nearly  or  quite  obtuse ;  fruit  the  size  of 
large  currants,  in  long  2-sided  racemes.  Sparingly  cult,  mostly  as  a 
curiosity.    Peru,    (f) 

2.  SOZaANXna,  NIGHTSHADE,  etc.   (Derivation  uncertain.)  Flowers 
mostly  in  corymb-  or  raceme-like  dusters,  in  summer. 

•  Plants  not  at  all  prickly;  anthers  blunt, 

•»-  Climbing  or  txcining  perennials. 

S>  Dufcamdra,  Linn.  Bittbrswbet.  Nat.  from  Eu.,  in  moist  cult, 
and  waste  groimds ;  smoothish,  with  tall  stems  woody  at  base  and  dis- 
posed to  climb,  ovate  and  heart-shaped  leaves,  some  of  the  upper  ones 
halberd-S-lobed,  or  with  one  or  two  pairs  of  smaller  leaflets  or  lobes  at 
base  ;  corolla  violet-purple  with  a  pair  of  greenish  spots  on  the  base  of 
each  lobe,  and  oval  red  berries,     y,     (Lessons,  Fig.  262.) 

S.  jasmino)deB,  Paxt.  Woody-stemmed  house  plant  from  Brazil,  tall- 
dimbing  by  its  petioles,  very  smooth,  with  oblong  ovate  or  slightly 
heart-shaped,  entire  leaves,  or  some  of  them  divided  into  3  leaflets,  and 
clusters  of  white  or  bluish  flowers.     %    (Lessons,  Fig.  172.) 

•(-  •*-  Erect  shrubs,  of  house  culture. 

S,  Pseddo-CApsicum^  Linn.  Jbrusalem  Chbrbt.  Shrubby  house 
plant  from  Madeira,  cult,  for  the  ornamental  bright  red  berries,  resem- 
oling  cherries ;  smooth,  with  lance-oblong  entire  leaves  and  small  white 
flowers  in  solitary  peduncles  or  small  lateral  clusters. 

5.  Capatcdatrum,  Link.  Fruit  scarlet,  the  size  of  a  filbert;  flowers 
white,  m  short  racemes  nearly  opposite  the  leaves,  the  latter  twin,  one 
much  smaller  than  the  other,  entire  or  repand,  oblong-lanceolate  or  lance- 
obovate.    There  is  a  form  with  variegated  leaves.     Brazil. 

•*>•(-•(-  JErect  Jierbs,  annuals  or  cult,  as  annuals. 

8.  idgmm,  Linn.  Black  or  Common  Niohtshadb.  Low  weed  of 
shady  grounds ;  much  branched,  nearly  smooth,  with  ovate  wavy-toothed 
or  sinuate  leaves,  very  small  white  flowers,  and  globular  black  berries, 
said  to  be  poisonous,     (f) 

5.  tuberdaum,  Linn.  Potato.  Cult,  from  Chile  for  the  esculent 
tubers,  and  native  as  far  N.  as  S.  Col.;  leaves  pinnate,  of  several  ovate 
leaflets  and  soaie  minute  ones  intermixed  ;  flowers  blue  or  white  ;  berries 
round,  green.     H     ^Lessons,  Figs.  102,  253.) 

S,  muricdtum^  Ait.  Pbpino,  Melon  Shrub,  etc.  Branching  and 
bushy  ;  stems  and  oblong-lanceolate  entire  leaves  lightly  hairy  ;  flowers 
aky-blue,  in  terminal  fascicles ;  fruit  egg-shaped,  3'-4'  long  and  pointed, 
at  maturity  yellow  overlaid  with  streaks  of  violet-purple,  the  flesh  edible, 
with  the  flavor  of  a  muskmelon.  Subshrub  in  trop.  Amer.,  where  it  is 
native,  but  treated  as  an  herb  in  cultivation. 
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•  •  More  or  less  prickly  ?ierhs,  with  acute  elongated-lanceolate  anthers, 

-*■-  Very  prickly  calyx  inclosing  the  dry  berry  ;  anthers  declined^  unequaly 
one  of  them  much  longer  than  the  rest ;  leaves  sinuately  once  to  thrice 
pinnat\/ld,   Q 

8.  rostritum,  DonaL  Wild  on  plains  W.  of  Mississippi,  and  becom- 
ing  a  weed  in  some  gardens ;  has  yellow  flowers,  I'-IJ'  in  diameter. 

•^  t-  Calyx  mostly  somewJiat  prickly  but  not  inclosing  the  fruit;  anthers 

nearly  equal. 

8.  Carolin^DBe,  Linn.  Horse  Nettle.  Roughish-downy,  1^  high, 
with  OYate-oblong,  angled  or  sinuate-lobed  leaves,  yellowish  prickles,  and 
psile  blue  or  white  flowers  almost  1'  wide.  Weed  in  sandy  soil,  from 
Conn.,  S.     21 

S.  acu/eatfssimum,  Jacq.  Weed  introduced  into  waste  places,  N.  Car., 
S.,  1^-2^  high,  bristly  hairy,  greener  and  more  prickly  than  the  foregoing, 
with  smaller  white  flowers.    Tropics,    ® 

S.  Me/ongdna,  Linn.  £ooplant,  Aubeboinb,  GuimsA  Squash.  Cult 
for  the  large  oblong  or  ovate  violet-colored  or  white  esculent  fruit  (2'~12' 
long);  leaves  ovate,  rather  downy,  obscurely  sinuate ;  corolla  violet  with 
yellow  eye.  The  common  cult,  form  is  var.  esculentum.  The  Early 
Dwarf  Purple  Egg  Plant  and  its  allies,  distinguished  by  diffuse  habit, 
fewer  prickles,  small  flowers,  and  early  pear-shaped  fruits,  is  var.  db- 
PBEBBUU.    India,    (f) 

S.  intogrifblium^  Poir.  (S.  coccfNBUM  of  gardens).  Chrtesb  Scablbt 
Eggplant.  Tall  prickly  herb,  with  sinuate-notched  or  -lobed  leaves 
bearing  strong  yellow  spines  on  the  midrib  below;  flowers  small  and 
white,  in  clusters  of  2-^,  followed  by  red  or  yellow  lobed  or  angled,  in- 
edible fruits,  V-2'  across.    Probably  African.    0 

3.  CAPSICUM,  CAYENNE    or   RED  PEPPEB.    (Name  obscure.) 

Tropics. 

(?.  dnnuum,  Linn.  Common  C.  or  Chile  Peppeb.  Cult,  for  the  lax^e 
oblong  or  globular  and  often  angled  dry  berry  (red  or  green),  which  is 
exceedingly  pungent,  and  used  as  a  condiment;  leaves -ovate,  entire; 
flowers  white,  with  truncate  calyx.    Many  diverse  forms.    (J) 

4.  PH78AIJ8,  GROUND  CHERRY,  HUSK  or  STRAWBERRY 
TOMATO.    (Greek :  bladdery,  from  the  hiflated  fruiting  calyx.) 

•  11  Lov)  stems  (6'-20'  high)  from  slender  creeping  rootstocks ;  anthers 
yellow ;  fruiting  calyx  loosely  inflated,  b-angled,  much  larger  than  the 
edible  berry. 

P.  MikekSngt\  Linn.  Stbawbebbt  Tomato.  Cult,  from  S.  Eu.,  and 
running  wild  E. ;  rather  downy ;  leaves  triangular-ovate,  pointed  ;  corolla 
greenish- whit«,  5-lobed,  not  spotted ;  large  fruiting  caljrx  ovate,  turning 
brilliant  red ;  berry  red. 

P.  lanceol&ta,  Michx.  Pubescent,  or  somewhat  hairy,  but  not  clammy  ; 
leaves  varying  from  ovate  to  lanceolate,  entire  or  sparingly  wavy-toothed  ; 
corolla  yellowish  with  a  darker  throat  and  slightly  5-10-toothed  border  ; 
fruiting  calyx  sunken  at  the  base,  hirsute ;  berry  red.     Pa.,  W.  and  S. 

P.  viscdaa,  Linn. ,  but  not  viscous ;  white-pubescent ;  stems  ascend* 
ing  or  spreading ;  leaves  ovate  or  oval,  or  sometimes  obovate,  undulate 
or  entire ;  corolla  greenish -yellow,  with  a  darker  eye ;  calyx  globose- 
ovate  in  fruit ;  berry  yellow  or  orange.     Near  the  coast,  Va.,  S. 

P.  Vlrglnidina,  Mill.  Widely  spreading  and  viscid ;  leaves  ovate  or 
oblong,  repand  or  obtusely  toothed  or  rarely  entire;  corolla  about  1' 
broad,  6-10-toothed,  sulphur* yellow  with  a  brown  eye ;  fruiting  calyx 
•trongly  6-angled ;  berry  yellow.    Can.,  S. 
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•  •  ®  Stems  1^-3*'  high  (or  prostrate)  from  a  «maU  root;  Jlowers 
small f  light  greenish-yellow;  anthers  commonly  tinged  toith  blue  or 
violet. 

P.  pab^Bcens,  Linn.  Common  Husk  or  Strawberst  Tomato,  Dwarf 
Cap£  Gooseberry.  Clammy-hairy  or  downy  ;  stems  much  spreading, 
usually  not  risihg  over  1° ;  leaves  ovate  or  heart-shaped,  angulate-toothed  ; 
corolla  brown-spotted  in  the  throat ;  sharply  5-angled  fruiting  caJyx  loosely 
inclosing  the  yellow  or  greenish,  not  glutinous,  berry.  Low  ground,  and 
cult. 

P.  ang^nl^ta,  Linn.  Nearly  glabrous,  not  viscid ;  leaves  sharply  cut- 
toothed  ;  peduncles  slender ;  very  small  corolla  not  spotted ;  fruiting  caJyx 
10-angIed,  loose,  at  length  filled  by  the  greenish-yellow  berry.  Pa.,  W. 
and  S. 

P.  Philadtflphlca,  Lam.  Almost  glabrous,  erect ;  leaves  ovate  or 
oblong  and  oblique  at  ba.se,  slightly  toothed  or  angled ;  corolla  dark 
colored  in  the  throat,  over  ^'  wide ;  fruiting  calyx  globose,  completely 
fill^  by  the  large  reddish  or  purple  edible  berry,  and  open  at  the  mouth. 
Pa.,  W.  and  S. 

P.  Peruviana^  Linn.  (P.  edulis).  Cafe  Gooseberry.  Strong  plant, 
l°-3^,  with  thick,  soft,  cordate-ovate,  irregularly  toothed  or  notched 
fuzzy  leaves;  flower  open  bell-shaped,  the  limb  widely  spreading  and 
light  yellow,  the  throat  blotched  and  veined  with  purple  spots ;  anthers 
purple ;  fruiting  calyx  10-angled,  inflated,  inclosing  a  yellow,  not  gluti- 
nous berry.    Peru. 

5.  NICANDRA,  APPLE  OF  PERU.  (Named  after  the  poet  Nican- 
der.)    Only  one  species ;  flowers  summer.    0 

Hf.  phyaaMdes,  Gsertn.  Tall  smooth  weed  from  Peru,  sparingly  wild 
in  moist  waste  grounds ;  with  ovate-angled  or  sinuate-toothed  leaves,  and 
solitary  peduncles,  bearing  a  rather  large,  pale  blue  flower. 

6.  ATROPAi  BELLADONNA.    (Named  after  one  of  the  Fates.)     21 

A,  Beifaddnna,  Linn.  Sparingly  cult*  from  Eu. ;  low  and  spreading, 
nearly  smooth,  with  ovate,  entire,  pointed  leaves,  flowers  single  or  in 
pairs  nodding  on  lateral  peduncles,  dull-purple  corolla,  and  luindsome 
purple  berry  ;  whole  plant  poisonous,  used  in  medicine. 

7.  CESTHCJM.  (Greek;  the  derivation  obscure.)  Shrubs  of  warm 
climates,  chiefly  American  ;  a  few  cult,  in  conservatories. 

C.  Sfegans,  Schlecht.  (HabrothAmnus  elegans).  From  Mexico ;  has 
the  branches  and  lower  face  of  the  ovate-lanceolate  or  oblong  pointed 
leaves  downy-pubescent,  terminal  corymbs,  and  rose-purple  club-shaped 
corollas  less  than  1'  long. 

C.  noctdrnum^  Linn.  Smooth  ovate  leaves,  and  axillary  clusters  of 
yellowish  green  slender  flowers,  very  sweet-scented  at  night.     S.  Amer. 

C.  Pdrqui,  L^Her.  Chile  ;  has  lanceolate  smooth  leaves  very  acute  at 
both  ends,  and  a  terminal  panicle  of  crowded  spikes  or  racemes  of  tubular 
funnel-form  or  partly  club-shaped  dull -yellow  flowers,  fragrant  at  night. 

9.  L7CII7M.  (Named  from  the  country  of  the  original  species,  Lycia,) 
Trailing,  climbing,  or  low  spreading  shrubs,  usually  spiny,  with  small 
leaves  often  clustered  on  lateral  spurs,  and  small  flowers,  in  spring  and 
summer. 

I.  ru/gdre,  Dunal.  Matrimony  Vine.  From  the  Mediterranean  region ; 
planted,  and  sparingly  running  wild  in  some  places ;  slightly  thorny,  with 
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very  long  and  lithe  recurved  or  almost  climbing  branches,  oblong-QMita- 
late  leaves,  slender  stalked  flowers  clustered  in  the  axils,  and  pale  green- 
ish-purple 5-cleft  corolla  about  equaling  the  5  stamens ;  fruit  obtuse,  of 
little  beauty. 

L.  ChininaBt  Mill.  Chinese  M.  Less  commonly  cult  than  the  last, 
but  more  desirable  on  account  of  the  laige  (1'  long)  bright  scarlet  acute 
fruit  which  ripens  in  August  and  hangs  until  early  winter ;  stems  weak 
and  prostrate,  10^  long,  spiny ;  leaves  ovate  and  acute,  more  or  less 
cuneate  at  the  base ;  stamens  longer  than  the  bright  purple  corolla. 

L.  CaroUniiUiiiiii,  Walt.  Wild  in  salt  marshes  S.  Car.,  S.;  low,  spiny, 
with  fleshy,  thickened,  almost  club-shaped  leaves,  scattered  small  flowers, 
and  4-clef  t  purple  corolla  shorter  than  the  4  stamens. 

9.  BRXJNFISL8IA.  (Named  for  the  old  herbalist,  OUo  BruttfeU.) 
Conservatory  shrubs,  cult,  under  the  name  of  FR^KcfscsA,  with  showy 
flowers. 

B.  Mifblia^  Benth.  Very  smooth,  with  oval  or  oblong  acute  leaves^ 
and  few  fragrant  flowers  (lavender  with  a  white  eye,  fading  to  white)  at 
the  end  of  the  branches,  1^'  across.    Brazil. 

B,  grandiddra,  D.  Don.  Peru;  leaves  elliptic-oblong,  acuminate; 
flowers  2'  across,  greenish. 

10.  HTOSCTAMUS,    HENBANE.      (Greek:    hog  and  beauj  Le., 

svnne  poison.)    Flowers  summer.    ®  ® 

M.  nlgBT,  Linn.  Black  Henbane.  Of  Eu.,  cult,  in  old  gardens,  and 
a  weed  in  waste  places;  clammy-downy,  strong-scented,  narcotic-poi- 
sonous ;  with  clasping,  sinuate-toothed  leaves,  sessile  flowers  in  one-sided 
leafy-bracted  spikes,  and  dull  yellowish  corolla  netted-veiny  with  purple. 

11.  PETUNIA.  {Petun  is  an  aboriginal  name  of  Tobacco.)  Cultivated 
as  garden  annuals,  from  S.  Amer.  The  common  Petunias  are  mostly 
hybrids  of  the  two  following  species;  herbage  clammy-pubescent; 
flowers  large  and  showy,  in  summer. 

P.  nyetagmffldra,  Juss.  Corolla  white,  the  long  narrow  tube  3  or  4 
times  tiie  length  of  the  calyx ;  leaves  oval-oblong  and  narrowed  into  a 
distinct  petiole ;  plant  stout  and  flowers  strong-scented  at  evening.  Still 
occasionally  seen  in  old  gardens. 

P,  rio/dcta^  Lindl.  Stems  weaker;  violet-purple  or  rose-red  corolla, 
the  short,  broader,  and  ventricose  tube  hardly  twice  the  length  of  the 
calyx ;  leaves  ovate  or  oval,  sessile  or  very  nearly  aa  Rarely,  if  ever, 
seen  in  gardens  in  its  pure  form. 

12.  II I KHHMBEROIA.  (Named  for  J,  E,  Nieremberg^  a  priest  and 
botanical  collector  in  Buenos  Ayres,  whence  the  common  species 
comes.)     2/  ® 

M.  grdeih'a.  Hook.  Cult,  for  ornament,  under  many  varieties ;  loipr, 
with  slender  bushy  branches,  small,  linear  or  spatulate-linear  leaves,  and 
scattered  flowers  produced  all  summer,  white  or  veined  or  tinged  vrith 
purple. 

13.  NICX>TIANA,  TOBACCO.  (Named  for  John  Nicot,  one  of  the 
introducers  of  Tobacco  into  Europe.)  Rank,  acrid-narcotic,  mostly 
clammy-pubescent  plants,  chiefly  of  America ;  leaves  satire  or  merely 
wavy-margined. 
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•  Corolla  vfUh  a  broad  or  inflated  tube,  moatly  red  or  greenish. 

M.  Tabdcum,  Linn.  Common  T.  The  principal  species  cult,  for  the 
foliage ;  4°-6°  Wgh,  with  lance-ovatef  decurrent  leaves  l°-2°  long,  or  the 
apper  lanceolate,  panicled  flowers,  and  rose-purple,  funnel-form  corolla 
2'  long,  with  somewhat  inflated  throat  and  short  lobes.    S.  Amer.    ® 

tf.  Histiea,  Linn.  A  weed  in  some  places,  is  a  low,  homely  plant,  with 
ovate  and  petioled  leaves  2'-6'  long,  and  green  funnel-form  corolla  (1' 
long)  contracted  under  the  short  round  lobes.    Nativity  unknown.    0 

N,  tomontdaa,  Ruiz.  &  Pav.  (N.  col6ssba.)  Very  toU  (6^-10^  high), 
strong  herb,  often  with  very  large,  broad-lanceolate  to  ovate,  entire 
leaves  (a  yard  long  by  two-thirds  as  wide),  decurrent  on  the  stem,  and 
short  flowers  with  exserted  stamens.  Cult,  for  its  tropical  appearance. 
S.  Amer.    TJ, 

•  •  CoroUa  white,  ufith  a  very  long  and  narrow,  nearly  cylindrical 

tube. 

-*-  Corolla  lobes  acute. 

M.  hngffldra.  Cay.  Slender,  2^-3^  high,  cult  for  its  handsome  white 
flowers,  which  open  toward  evening;  corolla  salver-shaped,  the  green 
tube  4'  and  the  lance-ovate  acute  lobes  V  long ;  leaves  lanceolate,  undu- 
late.   ® 

/If.  aJata,  Link  &  Otto.  (N.  AFFhixs  of  gardens).  Strong  plant  Z°-4P, 
clam  my- pubescent ;  leaves  lance-obovate  an^  entire,  or  the  upper  ones 
lanceolate,  the  lower  ones  narrowed  into  a  petiole-like  base,  which  is 
dilated  where  it  joins  the  stem ;  flowers  very  long  (the  slender  tube  5'> 
6  ),  the  limb  deeply  6-cleft  and  unequal,  opening  at  nightfall,  and  then 
fragrant.    Common  in  gardens.    Brazil. 

i>  •»-  Corolla  lobes  obtuse. 

N.  noetiUbra,  Hook.  The  handsome  white  flowers  opening  at  evening 
(as  tlie  name  denotes),  is  similar  to  N.  longiflora,  but  with  ovate-lanceo- 
late petioled  leaves,  tube  of  corolla  only  2'-^'  long,  and  its  roundish  lobes 
notched  at  the  end.    ® 

N.  auarMena,  Lehm.  Nearly  or  quite  smooth  and  glabrous,  1^-3^ ; 
leaves  lance-obovate  and  wavy,  tapering  below ;  flowers  3'  long,  the 
rounded  divisions  of  the  corolla  overlapping  and  the  limb,  therefore, 
appearing  as  if  nearly  entire,  sweet- scented.    Australia. 

14.  DATURA,  THORN  APPLE,  STRAMONIUM,  etc.  (Name 
altered  from  the  Arabic.)  Rank-scented,  mostly  large-flowered, 
narcotic-poisonons  weeds,  or  some  ornamental  in  cultivation. 

•  Flower  and  the  usually  prickly  i-valved  pod  erects  the  latter  resting  on 
a  plate  or  saucer-shaped  body  which  is  the  persistent  base  of  tJie  calyxy 
the  whole  upper  part  of  which  falls  off  entire  after  flowering ;  corolla 
with  a  b^oothed  border.    0 

D.  Stramdnium,  Linn.  Common  T.  or  Jamestown  Weed,  Jimson 
Weed.  Waste  grounds ;  smooth,  with  green  stems  and  white  flowers 
(3'  long)  ;  leaves  ovate,  angled,  or  sinuate-toothed.  Probably  Asian. 
(Lessons,  Fig.  246.) 

D.  Tdtu/a,  Linn.  Pubplb  T,  A  weed  very  like  the  other,  but  rather 
taller,  with  purple  stem  and  pale  violet-purple  flowers.     Trop.  Amer. 

•  •  Pod  nodding  on  the  short  recurved  peduncle,  rather  fleshy^  bursting 
irregularly,  otherwise  as  in  the  foregoing  section;  flowers  large,  showy. 
CuU.  from  warm  regions  for  ornament.    ®  2Z 

D,  Miiol,  Linn.  Clammy-pubescent ;  leaves  ovate,  entire,  or  obscurely 
angled-toothed ;  corolla  white,  the  10-toothed  border  4'  wide ;  capsule 
prickly.    Trop.  Amer. 
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D.  meteMdea^  DC.  Cult,  from  Mexico  (under  the  name  of  D. 
WkIohtii);  like  the  other,  but  pale,  almost  smooth,  the  flower  sweet- 
scented,  and  the  corolla  with  more  expanded  5-toothed  border,  6'-6' wide, 
white  or  pale  violet.    Capsule  spiny. 

D,  fdsfudaa,  Linn.  Downy ;  leaves  ovate-acuminate,  unequal  at  the 
base,  repand- toothed ;  flowers  erect,  violet  outside  and  white  within, 
somewhat  oblique ;  capsule  rough.  Showy,  often  double-flowered. 
£.  Indies.     0 

•  *  •  Flower  and  smooth  2'^eUed  pod  hanging,  the  former  very  large, 
6'-10'  long ;  ccUyx  splitting  down  lengthwise  after  flowering.  Tropical 
American  tree-like  shrubs,  cult,  in  conservatories;  flowers  sometime* 
double. 

D.  (or  Bb  DOM  ANSI  a)  arbdrea,  Linn.  Has  ovate  or  lance-oblong,  entire 
or  angled  pubescent  leaves,  long  teeth  to  the  corolla,  and  unconnected 
anthers. 

D.  auarMena^  Humb.  &  Bonpl.  Has  mostly  entire  and  smooth  leaves, 
short  teeth  to  the  corolla  and  the  anthers  sticking  together.    Mexico. 

15.  BROWALLIA.  (Named  for  Dr.  John  Brou>all,  of  Sweden,  first 
a  friend,  later  a  bitter  opponent  of  Linnaeus.) 

B.  domfsaa,  Linn,  (named  also  B.  elXta  when  the  plant  and  the  man 
it  was  named  for  grew  exalted).  From  S.  Amer.;  cult,  in  the  gardens, 
l°-2"  high,  bushy-branched,  with  ovate  leaves  and  handsome  bright 
violet-blue  flowers  (1'  or  less  across,  at  length  as  it  were  racemed)  pro- 
duced all  summer.    0 

16.  8ALPIGL088I8.  (Greek  for  trumpet-tonguet  from  the  curved 
apex  of  the  style  with  dilated  stigma  likened  to  the  end  of  a  trumpet. ) 

S.  sinudtay  Ruiz  &  Pa  v.  Cult,  from  Chile  as  an  ornamental  annual  or 
biennial,  under  various  names  and  varieties,  according  to  the  color  of  the 
large  flowers,  dark-purple,  or  straw-colored  and  mostly  striped ;  flowers 
all  summer.     In  appearance  resembles  a  Petunia. 

17.  SCHIZANTBCUS.  (Greek  for  cut  flower,  the  corolla  being  as  if 
cut  into  slips.)    Cult,  for  ornament,  from  Chile  ;  flowers  summer.    (D 

.  S.  pinndttuBy  Ruiz  &  Pav.  Slender,  1^-2^  high ;  pubescent  with  fine 
glanoular  hairs,  with  leaves  once  or  twice  pinnate  or  parted  into  narrow 
divisions,  and  numerous  handsome  flowers,  barely  1'  in  diameter. 
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Known  on  the  whole  by  the  2-lipped  or  at  least  more  or  less 
irregular  monopetalous  corolla  (the  lobes  imbricated  in  the 
bud),  2  or  4  didynamous  stamens,  single  style,  entire  or  2- 
lobed  stigma,  and  2-celled  ovary  and  pod  containing  several 
or  many  seeds  on  the  placentae  in  the  axis ;  these  with  a  small 
embryo  in  copious  albumen.  But  some  are  few-seeded,  a  few 
have  the  corolla  almost  regular,  and  one  or  two  have  5  sta- 
mens, either  complete  or  incomplete.  A  large  family,  chiefly 
herbs,  some  shrubby,  and  one  species  is  a  small  tree. 
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*  Tree,  with  large  and  oppoeite  CkUalpa-Uke  Uavee. 

1.  PAULO WNIA.  Cdf  z  very  downy,  deeply  5-cleft.  Corolla  decorred,  with  aeylindiicftl 
or  ftmnel-ftnin  tube,  and  an  enlarged  oblique  border  of  5  rounded  lobes.  Stamens 
€,  Indnded.    Pod  turgid  and  top^haped,  filled  with  very  numerous  winged  seeds. 

•  *  Herbtt  or  a  few  becoming  low  tihrvlbe. 
■^  Anther-bearing  etamene  b,  and  a  whed^haped  or  barely  concave  ooroUa, 

5.  YEBBASCUM.    Flowers  in  a  long  terminal  raceme  or  spike.    Calyx  5-parted.   Corolla 

with  6  broad  and  rounded  only  slightly  unequal  divisions.  All  the  filaments  or  8  of 
them  woolly.  Style  expanding  and  fiat  at  apex.  Pod  globular,  many-seeded.  Leaves 

sitarnate.  ^  ^  Anther-bearing  etamene  anljf  2  or  4. 

♦*  Flower  wOh  corolla  wheel  ehtgted,  or  at  leaet  with  wide  ^rreading  border  moMy 
much  longer  than  the  ehort  tube  ;  fiowere  eingle  in  the  azile  of  the  Uavee  or  col- 
leeted  in  a  raceme  or  epike. 

8.  CELSIA.    Like  Verbascum,  but  wi^i  only  4  stamens,  those  of  2  sorts. 

4.  ALONSO.\.  Calyx  5-parted.  Corolla  very  unequal,  turned  upside  down  by  the  twist- 
ing of  the  pedicel,  so  that  the  much  larger  lower  lobe  appears  to  be  Uie  upper  and 
the  two  short  upper  lobes  the  lower.  Stamens  4.  Pod  many-seeded.  Lower  leaves 
opposite  or  in  threes. 

6.  VEBONICA.    Calyx  4-parted,  rarely  8-li-parted.    Corolla  wheel-shaped,  or  sometimes 

sahrer-shaped,  with  4  or  rarely  5  rounded  lobes,  one  or  two  of  them  usually  rather 
smaller.  Stamens  2,  with  long  slender  filaments.  Pod  fiat  or  flattish,  2-many- 
seeded.    At  least  the  lower  leaves  opposite  or  sometimes  whorled. 

♦*  *♦  Flower  woith  corolla  talver -shaped,  with  almost  regular  4-^lobed  border ;  flowers 
in  a  terminal  spike.    Here  one  species  of  No.  b  might  be  sought. 

1  BUCHNEBA.  Calyx  tubular,  5-toothed.  Corolla  with  a  slender  tube,  and  the  border 
deft  into  5  roundish  divisions.  Anthers  4  in  2  pairs,  1-oelled.  Style  dub-shaped 
at  the  apex.    Pod  many-seeded.    Leaves  mainly  opposite,  roughish. 

******  Flower  with  corolla  either  obviously  ilipped,  or  funnel-form,  tubular  or  6e0- 

shaped. 

*  CbroOa  i-parted  nearly  to  the  base,  the  2  lips  sac-shaped  or  the  lower  larger  one 
slipper-shaped ;  stamens  only  2  {or  very  rarely  S),  and  no  rudiments  cfmore. 

7.  CALCEOLABIA.    Calyx  4-parted.    The  two  sac-shaped  or  slipper-shaped  divisions  of 

the  coroDa  entire  or  nearly  so.  Pod  many-seeded.  Leaves  ehiefiy  opposite,  uid 
flowers  in  oymes  or  clusters. 

•-  CoroUa  almost  2-parted,  the  middle  lahe  of  the  lower  lip  folded  together  to  form 
aflat  pocket  which  incloses  the  4  stamens  and  the  style, 

6.  COLLINSIA.  Calyx  deeply  5-cleft.  Corolla  turned  down,  Its  short  tube  laterally 
flattened,  strongly  bulging  on  the  upper  side ;  upper  lip  2-deft  and  turned  back ;  the 
lower  one  larger  and  8-lobed,  its  middle  and  laterally  flattened  pocket-shaped  lobe 
covered  above  by  the  two  latent  ones.  A  little  rudiment  of  the  fifth  stamen  present. 
Pod  globular,  with  few  or  several  seeds.  Flowers  on  pedicds  single  or  mostly  clus- 
tered in  the  axils  of  the  upper  opposite  (rarely  whorled)  leaves,  which  are  gradually 
reduced  to  bracts,  forming  an  Interrupted  raceme. 

-  —  »  Corolla  not  2-parted  nor  salver  shaped,  but  with  a  tube  of  some  length  in  pro- 
portion to  the  2-lipped  or  more  or  less  irregular  (rarely  nearly  regular)  4-5- 
tobed  border. 

I A  spur  or  sac-like  projection  at  the  base  on  the  lower  side,  and  a  prqfecting  palaie  to 
the  lower  lip,  which  commonly  closes  the  throat  or  nearly  so ;  stamens  4,  and  no 
obvious  rudiment. 

9.  UNABIA.    Calyx  5-parted.    Corolla  personate,  and  with  a  spur  at  base.    (Lessons, 

Fig.  266.)  Pod  many-seeded,  opening  by  a  hole  or  ohlnk  which  forms  bdow  the 
summit  of  eadi  cell. 
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10.  ANTIBBuiXfuM.    No  Bpnr,  bataaaoorglbboflltyAtflMlMMofllMpenoiiflteooTOlb 

(LeMons,  Fig.  257) ;  otherwise  like  9. 

1 1  Neither  epur  nor  §ae  ai  baee  of  the  earotta^  nor  a  projecting  palate  in  the  Obrvol, 
nor  uAik  the  npper  Vp  lateraJOy  compreeeed  or/iMed  ond  narrote  and  ordkad. 

o  Stamena  with  anthert  4*  and  no  rudiment  of  the  J{fth  ;  pedunclee  \-Jlowered. 

X  Plant  eUmtdng. 

11.  IIAUBANDIA,  indndloff  L0PH08PEKMUM.    Hertw  with  altemata  or  ptttlj  oppo- 

■Ite  leaves,  and  eoUtary  long-pediincled  flowers  in  their  axils,  eUmbliig  by  their  coil- 
ing leafbtalks  and  flowerstalks.  Galjx  fr>parted,  foUaoeoos.  Corolla  open4noathed, 
between  bell-shaped  and  Inflated-tabular,  with  S  plaits  or  hairy  lines  numlng  down 
the  tabe  within,  the  border  obscurely  2-lipped  or  oblique,  but  the  5  sprsadlngrooiid- 
lah  lobes  nearly  similar,  the  upper  ones  oatennost  In  the  bud.    Pod  as  in  10. 

X  X  Plant  ndt  cHmbing  (erect  or  traOtng). 

+  FUneere  {hating)  in  a  termintU  sAotoy  raceme  or  epike, 

18.  DIGITALIS.    Herbs  with  erect  simple  steid  and  alternate  leaves.    Gslyx  5-paited, 

Ibllaoeons,  the  upper  sepal  smallest.    CoroDa  declining,  with  a  long  more  or  less 

Inflated  tube  and  a  short  scarcely  spreading  border,  distinctly  or  indistinct^  lobed, 

the  lower  lobe  or  side  longest,  the  latersl  ones  outermost  in  the  bud.    Pod  S-valTod, 

many-seeded. 

•f  +  Flower  $  axWarjf,  and  generaOy  eeUtarf. 

—  Upper  lobee  {or  Upe)  itfeoroQa  covering  the  lower  once  in  the  bud  (fixeepi  MomHiam 

in  No.  18  andperhape  in  No,  17.) 

<-' Caigx  pritmatie, 

18.  MDnTLUB.  Leayes  opposite,  with  single  flowers  in  the  aadls  of  the  upper  ones.  Oslyx 
with  5  projecting  uigles,  5-toothed.  Corolla  tabular  or  ftmnel-fonn,  S-lipped,  Um 
upper  lip  of  8  rounded  uid  recuryed  lobes,  the  lower  of  8  rounded  spreading  lobea. 
Stamens  included.    Stigma  of  2  flat  lips.    Pod  S-valved,  many-seeded. 

14b  TOBENIA.  Trailing  herbs,  with  opposite  leaves.  Calyx  with  sharp  angles,  S-Hpped 
at  summit,  the  lips  2-toothed  and  8-toothed.  Corolla  short-ftinnel-shaped  or  tabular 
with  inflated  throat,  4-lobed,  the  upper  lobe  (sometimes  slightly  notched)  oatennost 
in  the  bud.  Filaments  arched  and  their  anthers  brought  together  in  pairs  under  the 
upper  lobe,  the  longer  pair  almost  equaling  the  upper  lobe  and  bearing  a  short  naked 
branch  or  appendage  at  base ;  the  shorter  pair  simple  and  Included.  Stigma  2-Upped. 
Pod  manyHMMHled.  ^^  Cal^x  not  prismatic. 

IRi  CONOBEA.    Low  branching  herbs  with  opposite  leaves  and  small  whitish  flowara. 

Calyx  &-parted,  equal.    Upper  lip  of  short  corolla  8-k>bed  and  the  lower  8-partad. 

Stigma  2-lobed. 
10.  HEBPESTIS.    Low  rather  succulent  herbs  with  opposite  leaves.    Calyx  5-parted,  bat 

the  upper  division  broader.    Upper  lip  of  the  short  corolla  entire  or  notched  or  %■ 

cleft,  the  lower  8-Iobed ;  or  rarely  the  limb  nearly  equally  fr-lobed.    Style  dilated  or 

8-lobed  at  the  top. 

17.  LIMOSELLA.    Creeping  fleshy  plants,  with  clustered  entire  leaves.    Calyx  6-toothed 

and  bell-shaped.  Corolla  short  and  small,  open-bell-fonn,  neariy  regular  and  6-ciefk. 
Style  short  and  club-shaped. 

Lower  or  lateral  lobee  of  corolla  covering  the  pepper  onee  in  the  bad. 

18.  OEBABDIA.    Herbs  with  branching  stems,  opposite  or  some  alternate  leavea,  and 

above  with  single  flowers  in  their  axils  or  those  of  the  bracts.  Calyx  &-toothed  or 
6-eIeft.  Corolla  Inflated  beU-shaped  or  tubular  ftmnel-form,  with  an  oblique  or  rattMr 
nnequsl  border,  the  6  lobes  somewhat  equal,  the  lower  and  latersl  ones  outside  In 
the  bud.  Two  pairs  of  stamens  of  quite  unequal  length.  (Lessons,  Fig.  268.)  Pod 
globular  or  ovate,  pointed,  2-valved,  many-seeded. 
10.  8EYMEBIA.  Herbs,  like  18 ;  but  corolla  with  a  short  and  broad  beO-shaped  tnbe,  not 
longer  than  the  5  ovate  or  obloni;  nearly  equal  spreading  lobes ;  and  the  stamens 
almost  equal,  their  anthers  blunt  at  base. 
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0  o  Jjfftwt^*  wUh  good  antkon  oniif  2,  a  patr  o/BierUe  omet  or  aborHve /ttamentt  gen- 
traUg  pruetU  aUo;  flowers  »maU;  eaigx  6-parUd;  coroUa  l-Uppod;  teavet 
oppoHU,  wUk  Hngleflower$  in^eaxUqftkMt^^perottet;  peduncUt  aimple  and 
hraetleu. 

SO.  ILT8ANTHES.  Spreading  UtUe  herbs.  Upper  Up  of  the  short  coroUs  ereet  and  S- 
k>bed ;  the  lower  Uu^er,  spreading,  S-deft.  Upper  pair  of  stamens  with  good  anthers, 
included  in  the  tube  of  the  corolla ;  lower  pair  borne  In  the  throat  and  protruded, 
S-forked,  without  uithers.    Bdgma  9-ttpped.    Pod  many-seeded. 

81.  GRATIOLA.  Low  herbs.  Upper  Up  of  the  corolla  either  entire  or  8-cleft ;  lower  ^ 
deft.  Stamens  induded ;  the  upper  pair  with  good  anthers ;  the  lower  pair  short, 
with  rudiment  of  antiiers  or  a  mere  naked  filament,  or  none  at  alL  Sttgma  S-Upped. 
Pod  many-seeded.    A  pair  of  bracts  at  the  base  of  the  calyx. 

0  0  0  Siawufu  vHth  anthera  4,  theflfth  Uamen  prtaeni  at  a  barren  fllament  or  a  icale; 
oalgx  t-paried  or  of  b  imbricated  $epale ;  etigma  Hmple ;  leave*  chitflg  oppo- 
tOe  ;  flmcert  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaoea,  or  when  thete  are  reduced  to  brade 
farming  a  terminal  panicle  or  raceme;  peduncles  few-flowered^  or  when  one- 
flowered  bearing  a  p<Ur  qfbraetUte,  from  the  axilt  of  which  flowers  mag  spring  ; 
pod  many-seeded. 

X  kudimeni  qf  theflfth  stamen  a  UUU  scale  at  the  summit  qfthe  tube  of  the  eoroUa, 

SS.  8CE0PUULAKIA.  Uomdy  and  rank  erect  herbs.  Ck)roUa  small,  with  a  globubr  or 
oval  tube,  and  a  short  border  composed  of  4  short  erect  lobes  and  one  (the  lower) 
spreadlag  or  reflezed.    Fertile  stamens  short  and  induded. 

X  X  Rudiment  an  evident  fllament. 

0.  CHELONE.  Low  upright  smooth  herbs,  with  flowers  sessile  in  spikes  or  dusters  in 
the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  and  acoompanied  by  dosdy  Imbricated  concave  round- 
ish bracts  and  bractlets.  Corolla  short-tubular  and  inflated,  concave  underneath, 
with  the  2  brood  Ups  only  sUghtly  open ;  the  upper  arched,  keeled  in  the  middle, 
notched  at  the  apex ;  the  lower  one  woolly  bearded  in  the  throat  and  8-lobed  at  the 
end.  Filaments  and  anthers  wooUy ;  sterUe  fllamoit  shorter  than  the  others.  Seeds 
winged. 

SI  PENT8TSM0N.  Herbs  (or  a  few  shrubby  at  base),  with  mostly  upright  stems  branch- 
ing only  from  the  base,  and  panided  or  almost  raoemed  flowers.  Corolla  tubular, 
beU-shaped,  fttnnd-form,  etc.,  more  or  less  8-Upped,  open-mouthed.  Sterile  fila- 
ment conspicuous,  usually  about  as  long  as  the  anther-bearing  ones.  (Lessons,  Fig. 
964.)    Seeds  wingless. 

tt.  RUSSELLIA.  Rather  shrubby  spreading  plants,  or  with  pendulous  angular  branches ; 
the  flowers  loosdy  panided  or  raoemed.  Corolla  tubular  with  6  short  spreading 
lobes,  the  2  upper  a  Uttle  more  united.  SterUe  filament  smaU  and  Inconspicuous 
near  the  base  of  the  coroUa.    Seeds  wingless. 

1 1 1  Neither  spur  nor  sae  at  base  of  the  eorollat  the  narrow  laterally  compressed  or 
infolded  upper  l^  of  which  is  helmet-shaped  or  arched,  entire  or  minutely 
notched,  and  incloeing  the  4  stamens ;  no  sterile  fllawtent.  Qfien  showy 
but  uneuliioable  plants. 

o  Cells  qfthe  anther  unequal. 

21  CA8TILLEIA.  Herbs  with  simple  stems,  alternate  leaves,  some  of  the  upper,  with 
flowers  chiefly  sessfle  in  their  axils,  colored  like  petals,  and  more  gay  than  the 
eoroUas.  Calyx  tubular,  flattened  lateraUy,  2-4-cle(t.  Corolla  tubular,  with  a  long 
and  narrow  oondupllcate  erect  upper  Up,  and  a  very  short  8-Iobed  lower  Up.  Pod 
many-seeded.  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^,^ 

IT.  BCHWALBEA.    Upright  simple  and  leafy-stemmed  herb,  with  a  loose  spike  of  rather 
showy  duU  pnrpUsh  or  yeUowlsh  flowers  and  alternate  sessUe  uid  entire  leaves.  Calyx 
oblique  and  tubular,  10-12-ribbed  and  ft-toothed,  the  teeth  unequal    Upper  Up  of 
corolla  oblong  and  entire.    Pod  many-seeded. 
o&at's  f.  f.  m  o.  mot.  —  21 
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S8.  PXDICULABI8.  Hertw  with  afanple  stema,  ebiefij  pIniiAttJid  Imwm  Md  tplkad 
flowers.  CoroUft  tnbohr,  with  a  stronglf  arched  or  flattened  heliiie(>Bheped  upper 
Up,  and  the  lower  erect  at  base,  2-creeted  abore  and  $>lobed.  Beeds  eeveral  In  ea^ 
ceDL 

W.  MELAMPTBUM.  Low  herbs  with  branehin^  stems,  opposite  leaves,  and  flowers  In 
their  axfls,  or  the  apper  crowded  in  a  bracted  spike.  Caljz  bell-ebaped,  4-dMI,,  the 
lobes  taper-pointed.  CoroUa  tabular,  enlarging  above,  with  the  lower  Up  neatly 
equaling  the  narrow  upper  one  and  its  biconvex  palate  appressed  to  it,  9>lob«d  at  the 
summit.  Cells  of  the  anther  minutely  pointed  at  base.  Pod  obUque,  with  obIj  S 
seeds  in  each  cell. 

1.  PAULO  w  n  lA.     (Named  for  Anna  Paulovona,  a  Russian  PrincesB.) 

P.  imperidlia,  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  Calt.  for  ornament,  from  Japan  and 
China.  Scarcely  hardy  far  N. ;  the  heart-shaped  very  ample  leaves 
resembling  those  of  Catalpa,  but  much  more  downy  ;  flowers  in  large 
terminal  panicles,  in  spring,  the  violet  corolla  1  J'-2'  long. 

• 

2.  VERBASCUM,  MULLEIN.  (Ancient  Latin  name.)  Natives  of 
the  Old  World,  here  weeds.    2/  ® 

¥.  Thdpaua,  Linn.  Common  M.  Fields;  densely  woolly,  the  tall 
simple  stem  winged  from  the  bases  of  the  oblong  leaves,  bearing  a  long, 
dense  spike  of  yellow  (rarely  white)  flowers. 

K.  Lyehnltis,  Linn.  White  M.  Waste  places,  rather  scarce ;  whitened 
with  thin,  powdery  woolliness,  the  stem  not  winged,  ovate  leaves  greenish 
above,  and  spikes  of  yellow  or  rarely  white  flowers  panicled. 

K.  Bfattdria^  Linn.  Moth  M.  Roadsides ;  green  and  smoothish,  2^-3^ 
high,  slender,  with  ovate  toothed  or  sometimes  cut  leaves,  and  loose 
raceme  of  yellow  or  white  and  purplish-tinged  flowers. 

3.  CEL8IA.  (Named  for  O.  Celsius,  a  Swedish  Orientalist.)  Flowen 
summer. 

C  Crdtica,  Linn,  f .  Cult,  for  ornament  from  the  Mediterranean  region ; 
2^-3^  high,  rather  hairy,  or  the  raceme  clammy,  with  lower  leaves  pin- 
natifid,  upper  toothed  and  clasping  at  base  ;  corolla  orange-yellow  with 
some  purple  (l'-2'  across) ;  lower  pair  of  filaments  naked,  the  upper  pair 
short  and  woolly-bearded.     (D 

4.  AL0N80A.  (Named  for  Alonzo  Zanoni,  a  Spanish  botanist.) 
Cult,  as  annuals,  from  S.  Amer. ;  flowers  all  summer.  Commonest 
one  is 

A.  ineisifblia,  Huiz  &  Pav.  (also  called  A.  uRTiccFbLiA).  Smoothish, 
branching,  1^-2^  high,  with  lance-ovate  or  oblong  sharply  cut-toothed 
leaves,  and  orange-scarlet  corolla  less  than  1'  wide  ;  several  varieties. 

5.  VERONICA,  SPEEDWELL.  (Name  of  doubtful  derivation,  per- 
haps referring  to  St.  Veronica.)    Flowers  summer. 

♦  Shrubby^  tender,  very  leafy  species  from  Xe^r  Zealand,  with  entire  and 
glossy  smooth  and  nearly  sessile  evergreen  leaves,  all  opposite,  dense 
many-flowered  racemes  from  the  arils,  and  acutish  pods. 

¥.  apecidsa,  R.  Cunn.  Smooth  throughout,  with  obovate  or  oblong 
blunt  or  retuse  thick  leaves,  and  very  dense  spike-like  racemes  of  violet- 
purple  flowers. 

¥.  Balicifblia,  Forst.  Leaves  lanceolate  acute,  and  longer;  clammy- 
pubescent  racemes  of  blue  flowers. 
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•  *  Herbs,  growing  wild,  or  those  of  ihe  first  subdivision  (-^  )  cultivated 

in  gardens. 

^  Spikes  or  dense  spike-like  racemes  terminating  the  erect  stem  or  branches 

and  often  clustered.     % 

K.  sp/cdta,  Linn.  Erect  from  a  spreading  base,  1^-2°  high,  with 
opposite  or  whorled  leaves  which  are  narrow-oblong  or  oblanceolate  and 
serrate,  petiolate ;  flowers  bright  blue,  the  tube  shorter  than  the  calyx ; 
stamens  long-exserted.     En. 

¥. panfcu/dtOf  Linn.  (V.  ambthystina).  Mostly  taller;  leaves  opposite 
or  in  3*s,  lanceolate  and  acute,  crenate-serrate  or  jagged,  narrow  at  base 
and  petiolate  or  sub-sessile ;  flowers  blue  in  long,  loose  spikes  or  racemes. 
Eu. 

K.  longifbliay  Linn.  The  form  in  cult,  as  var.  subsbssilis,  from 
Japan,  has  ovate  leaves  sessile  or  nearly  so,  which  are  sharply  toothed 
and  broad  at  the  base ;  flowers  very  many  in  long,  erect  or  spreading 
spikes,  clear  blue. 

V.  Virgiiiica,  Linn.  Culver's  root.  Wild  in  rich  woods  from  Vt., 
W.  and  S. ;  remarkable  for  the  tube  of  the  small  whitish  corolla  longer 
than  the  acutish  lobes,  and  much  longer  than  the  calyx ;  simple  stems 
2^-6^  high,  bearing  whorls  of  lanceolate  or  lance- ovate  pointed  finely 
serrate  leaves ;  spikes  dense  and  clustered. 

4-  4-  Bacemes  in  the  axils  of  the  opposite  leaves;  stems  creeping  or  pro- 
cumbent at  bctse^  but  above  ascending  ;  corolla,  as  in  all  the  following, 
strictly  wheel-shaped,     21 

•M.  Water  Speedwells  or  Brooklimb,  in  water  or  wet  ground,  smooth 
and  with  pale  blue  (sometimes  darker  striped)  flowers  on  slender  spread- 
ing pedicels.  _   . 
^^                                   =  Pod  turgid. 

V.  Anag^Ulls,  Linn.  Li  water  N. ;  leaves  lance-ovate  acute,  sessile  by 
a  heart-shaped  base,  2'-3'  long  ;  pod  slightly  notched,  many-seeded. 

V.  Americana,  Schw.  In  brooks  and  ditches ;  leaves  mostly  petioled, 
ovate  or  oblong,  serrate  ;  flowers  on  more  slender  pedicels,  and  pod  more 
turgid  than  in  the  foregoing. 

=  =  Pod  strongly  flattened. 

V.  BCUtelULta,  Linn.  In  bogs  N. ;  slender,  with  linear  slightly  toothed 
sessile  leaves,  only  1  or  2  very  slender  zigzag  racemes,  few  long-pediceled 
pale  flowers ;  and  pod  deeply  notched  at  both  ends,  broader  than  long, 
few-seeded. 

**  **  In  dry  ground,  pubescent,  with  light  blue  flowers  in  spike-like 

racemes. 

V.  offlciniUiB,  Linn.  Common  Speedwell.  Spreading  or  creeping, 
low ;  leaves  wedge-oblong  or  obovate,  serrate,  short-petioled ;  pedicels 
shorter  than  calyx;  pod  wedge-obcordate,  several- seeded.  N.  Eng.,  W. 
andS. 

-»-  1-  ^  Baceme  loose,  terminating  the  leafy  low  stem  or  branches,  or  the 
small  flowers  in  the  axils  of  the  gradually  decreasing  leaves. 

♦+  %  Flowers  in  a  terminal  raceme. 

V.  serpyllifblla,  Linn.  Creeping  or  spreading  on  the  ground ;  with 
simple  flowe'ring  stems  ascending  2'-4',  smooth ;  leaves  roundish,  small 
almost  entire ;  corolla  pale  blue  or  whitii^  with  darker  stripes,  longer  than 
the  calyx.     Fields  and  roadsides. 
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•M.  -M.  (D  Flotoen  axfUary  and  mostly  aUemate  along  the 

V.  peregxina,  Linn.  Nbckwbed  or  Purslane  S.  Common  weed  in 
damp  waste  or  colt,  ground  ;  smooth,  erect,  branching,  with  lower  leaves 
oval  or  oblong  and  toothed,  the  upper  oblong-linear  and  entire,  inconspic- 
uous flowers  almost  sessile  in  their  axils,  whitish  corolla  shorter  than  the 
calyx,  and  many-seeded  pod  slightly  notched. 

K.  arvSnsia,  Linn.  Corn  S.  Introduced  into  waste  and  colt,  grounda 
£. ;  hairy,  3'-8'  high,  with  lower  leaves  ovate  and  crenate,  on  petioles,  the 
upper  sessile  lanceolate  and  entire,  blue  flowers  short-peduncled,  and  ixkL 
obcordate.    £u. 

6.  BUCHNSRA,  BLUE  HEABTS.  (/.  Q.  Buehner,  an  early  Gferman 
botanist.)    Flowers  summer.     71 

B.  Americana,  Linn.  '  Bough-hairy,  turning  bladdsh  in  drying ;  with 
slender  stem  1^-2  J^  high,  veiny  leaves  coarsely  few-toothed,  the  lowest 
obovate,  middle  ones  oblong,  uppermost  lance-linear ;  flowers  scattmred  in 
the  slender  spike,  and  corolla  deep  purple.  Sandy  or  gravelly  plains, 
from  N.  Y.,  W.  and  S. 

7.  CALCEOLARIA.  (Latin  caleeolus,  a  shoe  or  slipper.)  Tender 
South  American  herbs  or  shrubs,  with  curious  and  handsome  flowera, 
cult,  as  house  and  bedding  plants.  The  common  cultivated  species  aie 
now  much  mixed. 

C,  integrifd/ia,  Murr.  (also  called  C.  Rno6sA  and  C.  8alviaf6i.ia)  is  the 
commonest  woody-stemmed  species,  with  oblong  leaves  rugose  in  the 
manner  of  garden  Sage,  and  small  yellow  or  orange  flowers  in  crowded 
clusters. 

C.  coiymbbaa,  Buiz  &  Pav.  Herbaceous,  hairy  or  clammy-pubescent, 
with  ovate  crenate-toothed  leaves  nearly  all  at  the  root,  and  loose  corymbs 
or  cymes  of  yellow  flowers,  the  purple-spotted  mouth  considerably  open. 

C.  crenatWdra,  Cav.  Parent  of  many  of  the  more  showy  herbaceous 
garden  forms,  with  more  leafy  stems  and  larger  flowers,  their  orifice 
rounder  and  smaller,  the  hanging  lower  lip  or  sac  1'  or  more  long,  more 
obovate  and  flat,  somewhat  8-lobed  as  it  were  towards  the  end,  and  vari- 
ously spotted  with  purple,  brown,  or  crimson. 

C.  acabioacBfd/ia,  Sims.  Delicate  annual,  with  pinnately  divided, 
slightly  hairy  leaves,  on  petioles  dilated  and  connate  at  base,  and  loose, 
small,  pale  yellow  flowers  with  globular  lower  lip  about  i'  wide. 

8.  COLLINSIA.  {Zaccheua  Collins  of  Philadelphia.)  Flowen  hand- 
some, mostly  2-colored.    (D  (D 

•  Pedicels  longer  than  the  calyx. 

C.  ▼tfma,  Nutt.    Wild  from  W.  N.  Y.,  W.  and  cult.;  slender,  6'-20 
high,  with  ovate  or  lance-ovate  and  toothed  leaves,  the  upper  clasping 
heart-shaped,  and  slender-peduncled  flowers  in  early  spring,  lower  lip 
blue,  upper  white  ;  gibbous  throat  of  corolla  shorter  than  the  limb ;  pedi- 
cels longer  than  the  flowers. 

C.  grandfffdra,  Dougl.  From  Pacific  coast ;  saccate  throat  of  corolla 
as  long  as  the  upper  lip,  which  is  white  or  purple  ;  lower  lip  deep  blue ; 
pedicels  about  the  length  of  the  flower,  the  latter  showy  and  j'  long. 

•  *  Pedicels  shorter  than  the  calyx, 

C.  bleolor^  Benth.  California;  a  handsome  garden  annual,  is  stout, 
with  crowded  flowers  as  if  whorled,  x>edicels  shorter  than  calyx,  lower 
lip  of  corolla  violet,  the  upper  pale  or  white,  or  in  one  variety  both  white. 
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9.  UNARZAf  TOADFLAX.  (From  Linum^  Flax,  from  iMembbmoe 
in  the  leaves  of  the  commoner  species.)    Flowers  sammer. 

•  Leaves  tutrrow^  seseile,  and  entire;  stems  erect;  ftou>ers  raeemed, 

•^  Flowers  yellow, 

L  ruigdris.  Mill.  Common  T.,  Ramstbd,  Bdttbb  and  Egos.  A  showy 
bat  troublesome  European  weed,  of  fields  and  roadsides,  1^-3^  high,  with 
alternate  crowded  linear  or  lanceolate  pale  leaves,  and  a  dense  raceme  of 
flowers  1'  long  with  paler  tips.     21   (Lessons,  Fig.  268.) 

•^  1-  Flowers  blue  or  tfiolet, 

L.  Canad^nsla,  Dnmont.  Wild  T.  Gravelly  and  sandy  ground,  with 
scattered,  linear  leaves  on  the  slender,  flowering  stems,  or  oblong  and  in 
pairs  or  threes  on  prostrate  shoots,  and  very  small,  blue  flowers.    ®  (f) 

I.  trhrnith6phora,  Willd.  Cult,  from  Eu.;  glaucous,  2°S°  high,  with 
ovate-lanceolate  leaves  in  whorls,  and  rather  large,  slender-peduncled, 
long-spurred  flowers,  violet  and  puiple-striped.    y, 

•  •  Leaves  hroad,  often  lobed ;  stems  and  branches  trailing ;  flowers 
very  smalls  yellow  and  purple  mixed,  on  long  axillary  pedicels  ;  natives 
of  Eu, 

L  Eidt/nv^  Mill.  Nat.  in  gravelly  or  sandy  soil ;  hairy,  with  ovate  and 
halberd-shaped,  short-petiolMl  leaves,  the  lower  ones  opposite.    ® 

I.  Cymba/dria^  Mill  Kbnilworth  Ivt.  Cult,  as  a  delicate  little 
trailing  ornamental  plant ;  very  smooth,  pale,  with  rooting  branches,  and 
thickish  almost  kidney-shaped  d-6-lobed  leaves  on  long  petioles.     71 

10.  ANTIRRuIn  UM,  SNAPDRAGON.  (Name  Groek,  compares  the 
flower  with  the  snout  or  muzzle  of  an  animal.)  Flowers  summer. 
(Lessons,  Fig.  267.) 

§  1.  Tbub  Snapdbaoon,  with  palate  closing  the  mouth  of  t?ie  corolla^ 
and  erect  or  ascending  stems,  not  climbing.    Nat.  and  cult,  from  Eu. 

M.  mdjus,  Linn.  Large  S.,  of  the  gardens ;  with  stems  1^-3^  high, 
oblong  or  lanceolate  entire,  smooth  leaves,  and  glandular-downy  raceme 
of  showy  flowers,  the  crimson,  purple,  white,  or  variegated  corolla  over 
1'  long.     V 

A.  Ordntium,  Linn.  Small  S.  Weed  in  some  old  gardens  and  cult, 
groonds ;  low,  slender,  with  linear  leaves,  and  white  or  purplish  axillary 
flowers  i'  long.    ® 

§  2.  Maurahdia-likb  S.,  with  palate  not  so  large,  nor  fully  closing  the 
mouth,  and  stems  climbing  by  the  coiling  of  their  slender  petioles,  and 
sometimes  of  the  peduncles  also. 

A.  maurandMdes,  Gray.  Cult,  from  Texas  and  Mexico,  generally  as 
MaurAndla  antirrhinifl6ra  ;  smooth,  with  triangular-hsdberd-shaped 
leaves,  or  some  of  them  heart-shaped,  and  showy  flowers  in  their  ajdls, 
the  violet  or  purple  corolla  1'  or  more  long.     % 

11.  BfATTIL^NDIA.  (Named  for  Prof.  Maurandy.)  Excluding  the 
last  proceding  species,  which  has  the  flower  of  Snapdragon,  and  includ- 
ing Ix>FH08FBRMDM,  whlch  has  wing-margincd  seeds.  Mexican  climbers, 
with  triangular  and  heartr«haped  or  halberd-shaped  and  obscurely 
lobed  leaves,  tender,  cult,  for  oinament ;  flowers  all  summer. 

•  Corolla  naked  inside,  rather  obviously  2-lipped, 

M,  Bardayiina,  LindL  Stems  and  leaves  smooth ;  calyx  glandular- 
hairy,  clammy.  Its  divisions  lance-linear;  corolla  purple,  usually  dark, 
2'  or  moro  long. 
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K.  8emp9Hldren8i  Ortega.  Has  lanceolate,  smooth  calyx  dhlsioos,  and 
smaller  rose-purple  or  violet  corolla. 

•  •  Corolla  very  obscurely  2'lipped,  and  with  2  bearded  linee,    (Lofho- 

SPERM  UM.) 

M.  embSeeene,  Gray.  Somewhat  soft-pubescent,  with  irregnlarty 
toothed  leaves,  rose-colored  flowers  3'  long,  and  ovate-oblong,  raUier 
leaf-like  sepals. 

If.  scdndens.  Gray.  Less  common  and  not  so  showy,  is  less  pubes- 
cent, and  has  smaller,  less-inflated,  deeper  purple  corolla,  and  lance- 
oblong  sepaU. 

12.  DIGITALIS,  FOXGLOVE.      (Latin  name,  from  shape  of  the 
corolla,  likened  to  the  finger  of  a  glove,  in  the  common  species.) 

D.  purpdrea,  Linn.  Corolla  ranging  from  purple  to  white,  and  more  or 
less  strongly  spotted,  2'  long,  the  lobes  rather  obscure ;  leaves  rugose, 
somewhat  downy.  Strong  plants  2°-3^,  and  declined  flowers.  Cult,  from 
£u.;  flowers  summer.     21 

13.  ISIMTTLUB,  MONKEY  FLOWER.    (From  Greek  for  an  ape^  or 

bvffoouy  from  the  grinning  corolla.)    Flowers  all  summer. 

•  Wild  in  loet  places,  with  erect  (except  in  the  third)  square  stem  l°-3^ 

high,  oblong  or  roundish  feather-veined  serrate  leaves.     % 

1-  Flowers  violet  or  purple. 

M.  xlneens,  Linn.  Leaves  clasping;  peduncles  longer  than  the 
flower ;  calyx  teeth  taper-pointed.    Wet  places,  common. 

M.  alAtos,  Ait.    Leaves  tapering  into  a  petiole ;  peduncle  shorter 

than  the  calyx  and  short-toothed,  and  sharp  wing-like  angles  to  stem. 

N.  Eng.  to  111.,  and  S. 

1-  -H  Flowers  yellow. 

M.  Jam^sil,  Torr.  &  Gray.  Diffuse,  nearly  or  quite  smooth,  some- 
what creeping  plant,  in  springy  places  in  Mich,  and  Minn.,  aud  S.  W. ; 
stem  leaves  nearly  sessile,  and  roundish  or  kidney-form. 

*  •  CuU.  for  ornament,  chiefly  in  conservatories,  from  W,  H.  Amer. 

't-  Plant  not  glutinous,  smooth. 

If.  lOteua,  Linn.  Erect;  leaves  ovate  or  cordate-clasping,  several- 
nerved ;  flowers  showy,  yellow,  often  spotted  with  rose  or  brown ;  of 
many  varieties,  and  common  in  cultivation. 

f-  -*-  Plant  glutinous  or  clammy. 

If.  moschdtus,  Dougl.  Musk  Plant.  Weak  and  diffuse,  rooting, 
clammy-villous,  smelling  strongly  of  musk ;  leaves  ovate  or  oblong; ; 
flower  small,  pale  yellow.     21 

If.  cardind/is,  Dougl.  Erect,  clammy-pubescent ;  leaves  wedge-oblong; 
partly  clasping,  several-nerved  ;  flowers  large,  brick-red.     21 

M.  glutinbsus.  Wendl.  Shrubby  conservatory  plant  from  Cal.,  gluti- 
nous-pubescent, with  oblong  or  lanceolate  leaves,  and  large  yellow,  orange, 
or  brick-red  flower. 

14.  TORENIA.     (Olef  Toren,  a  Swedish  botanist) 

*  Calyx  wing-angled. 

T.  Aaidtica,  Linn.  Cult,  from  India ;  a  handsome  hothouse  plant,  with 
flowers  in  sub-umbellate  clusters,  and  lance-ovate,  serrate  leaves,  and 
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corolla  over  1'  long,  pale  violet  or  purple,  with  the  tnbe  and  the  end  of 
the  3  rounded  lower  lobes  dark  violet ;  longer  filaments  toothed  at  the 
base. 

r.  Fourniiri,  Linden.  Flowers  racemose  or  scattered,  the  tube  pale 
violet  and  yellow  on  the  back,  the  upper  lip  lilac  and  slightly  2-lobed,  the 
lower  lip  bright  violet  and  3-lobed,  the  central  lobe  with  a  yellow  blotch 
at  the  base ;  no  tooth  at  base  of  the  longer  filaments ;  leaves  ovate-cor- 
date and  serrate.    Cochinchina. 

*  *  Calyx  not  wing-angled, 

T.  HhfQy  Hamilt.  (T.  BxiLLbNi).  Flowers  axillary,  in  pain;  corolla 
yellow  wiUi  a  purple  eye.    India. 

15.  CONOBEA.     (Name  obscure.)    ® 

C.  mnltlfida,  Benth.  A  diffusely  spreading,  minutely  pubescent,  low 
herb,  growing  along  shores  Ohio,  W.;  leaves  opposite,  and  pinnately 
parted,  the  divisions  linear- wedge-form ;  corolla  greemsh-white,  and 
scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx. 

16.  HXSRPE8TI8.  (Greek :  a  creeping  thing,  alluding  to  the  procum- 
bent habit.)     11         ^Flower  plainly  24ipped. 

H.  oigr^BcenB,  Benth.  Very  leafy,  glabrous,  erect  or  nearly  so ;  leaves 
oblong  or  lance- wedge-form,  serrate,  the  upper  ones  mostly  shorter  than 
the  p^icels  ;  corolla  whitish  or  purplish.     Wet  places,  Md.,  S. 

H.  rotimdif61ia,  Pursh.  Creeping  and  nearly  smooth  ;  leaves  round- 
obovate  and  partly  clasping ;  peduncles  only  2  or  3  times  the  length  of 
the  calyx;  corolla  white  or  pale  blue.  Pond  margins,  111.  to  Minn., 
and  S. 

H.  amplexicallllB,  Pursh.  Creeping  at  base,  hairy  ;  leaves  ovate  and 
clasping ;  peduncles  shorter  than  the  calyx  ;  corolla  blue.    Pine  barrens, 

'    •*  •  •  Corolla  almost  regular, 

H.  Monnl^ra,  HBK.  Creeping  and  glabrous ;  leaves  wedge-obovate 
or  spatulate,  sessile ;  corolla  pale  plue.    Md.,  S.,  near  the  ocean. 

17.  LIM08ELLA,   MUD  WORT.     (Latin :  mud  and  seat.)    ® 

L.  aqn^ttca,  Linn.,  var.  tenuif61ia,  Hoffm.  A  creeping  little  plant, 
with  small  white  or  purplish  flowers  on  simple,  naked  peduncles  ;  leaves 
thread-like  or  awl-form.    Brackish  places,  N.  J.,  N.;  also  far  N.  W. 

18.  GERARDIA.  (The  herbalist,  John  Gerarde.)  Handsome,  but 
mostly  uncultivable  plants  (often  partially  parasitic  on  roots  of  other 
plants ;  Lessons,  Fig.  89) ;  flowers  late  summer  and  autumn.  The 
following  are  the  commonest  wild  species. 

«  Corolla  yellow  and  loith  a  long  tube^  the  inside  woolly^  as  are  the 
^laments  and  anthers  ;  the  latter  almost  projecting,  slender-pointed  at 
hose ;  calyx  b-cleft ;  tall  herbs,  with  leaves  or  some  of  them  pinnatifid 
or  toothed,     11  except  the  first. 

*-  Hairy  or  pubescent, 

-*-«.  Pubescence  partly  glandular  and  viscid. 

G.  pedicnlAxla,  Linn.  Slightly  pubescent ;  2°-3°  high,  very  leafy ; 
leaves  all  pinnatifid  and  the  lobes  cut-toothed ;  pedicels  opposite,  and 
longer  than  the  hairy  serrate  calyx  lobes  ;  corolla  over  1'  long.  N.  £ng., 
8.  and  W.    (J)  (J) 
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Var.  peotlnita,  Nutt.  Sandy  barrens,  N.  Car.,  S. ;  more  haixy  fhan 
the  foregoing,  with  finer  divided  leaves,  alternate  pedicels  shorter  than 
pinnatifid  calyx  lobes ;  corolla  broader  and  1^'  long. 

•M.  •*•¥  Pubescence  not  glandular. 

Q.  grandlfl6ra,  Benth.  Oak  openings  from  Wis.  and  Minn.,  S.;  stems 
bushy-branched,  3^-4^  high,  minutely  downy ;  leaves  ovate-lanceolate, 
coarsely  cut-toothed,  the  lower  pinnatifid;  pedicels  shorter  than  the 
barely  toothed  calyx  lobes ;  corolla  2'  long. 

Q.  fi&Ta,  Linn.  3^-4^  high,  minutely  soft-downy ;  upper  leaves  lance- 
olate or  oblong  and  entire,  lower  sinuate  or  pinnatifid;  pedicels  very 
short ;  flowers  in  a  leafy  raceme ;  stems  nearly  simple ;  corolla  1  J'  long. 
Open  woods,  N.  £ng.,  W,  and  S. 

•*-  •«-  Plant  glabrous. 

a.  quercif61ia,  Pursh.  Rich  woods,  N.  Eng.,  S.  and  W.;  d9-6P  high, 
smooth  and  glaucous ;  upper  leaves  often  entire,  lower  once  or  twice  pin- 
natifid ;  pedicels  as  long  as  calyx ;  corolla  2'  long. 

Q.  IsBvig&ta,  Kaf.  Barrens,  from  Penn.,  S.  and  W.;  l<^-29  hi^ 
smooth,  not  glaucous ;  leaves  lanceolate,  entire  ;  corolla  1'  long. 

*  •  Corolla  purple  (or  sometimes  white)  naked  within  ;  calyx  deeply  and 
unequally  6-clefi;  anthers  pointless^  those  of  the  shorter  pair  much 
smaller ;  leaves  rather  broad.    (D 

Q.  anricDl&ta,  Michx.  Low  grounds,  from  Penn.  S.  and  W. ;  rough- 
hairy,  with  nearly  simple  stem,  lanceolate  or  oblong  leaves  entire,  or  the 
lower  with  a  lobe  on  each  side  of  the  base ;  flowers  sessile  in  the  upper 
axils ;  corolla  1'  long. 

•  •  •  Corolla  purple  or  rose-color,  somewhat  bell-shaped;  calyx  teeth 
short;  anthers  all  alike,  nearly  pointless  at  base;  leaves  narrow,  linear 
or  thread-shaped,  entire  ;  loosely  branching. 

•«-  Stems  with  prominent  leaves. 

•M.  Jl  Pedicels  erect,  as  long  <u  the  floral  leaves. 

Q.  ]inii611a,  Nutt  Pine  barrens,  DeL,  S.;  with  erect  branches,  and 
erect  linear  leaves  about  the  length  of  the  peduncles,  truncate  calyx,  and 
corolla  1'  long. 

•M.  -M.  0  Pedicels  little,  if  any,  longer  than  the  calyx. 

G.  porpiirea,  Linn.  Pedicels  stout;  calyx  conspicuously  6-lobed; 
leaves  opposite  and  spreading ;  rather  broad  linear  corolla  f '-1'  long. 
Low  grounds  near  sea  coast  and  Great  Lakes.     Variable. 

Q.  maritima,  Kaf.  Salt  marshes  N.  and  S. ;  lower  than  the  preceding, 
and  with  fleshy  blunt  leaves ;  calyx  obtusely  5-toothed ;  corolla  i'-}'  long. 

•M.  -M.  -M.  0  Pedicels  equaling  or  exceeding  the  corolla, 

Q.  tennif61ia,  Vahl.  Pedicels  opposite,  equaling  the  linear  spreading 
leaves ;  calyx-teeth  broadly  awl-shaped  ;  corolla  V^\'  long.    Common. 

G.  filil61ia,  Nutt.  With  alternate  pedicels  twice  the  length  of  the 
rather  fleshy,  thread-shaped  or  slightly  club-shaped  fascicled  leaves ; 
corolla  i'  long.    Barrens,  Ga.,  S. 

•«-  1-  Stems  vnth  minute  scales  in  place  of  leaves. 

G.  aph^lla,  Nutt.  Pedicels  short,  alternate  along  one  side  of  the 
flowering  branches,  and  minute  scale-like  or  awl-shapcd  appressed  leaves^ 
minute  calyx  teeth,  and  corolla  }'  long.    Barrens,  N.  Car.,  S.    0 
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19.  BBTMiBUL  {Henry  Seymer,  an  English  natorallflt.)  Wild 
plants  S.  and  W.,  very  like  Gerardia ;  flowers  yellow,  in  summer  and 
autumn. 

•  Stems  much  branched;   corolla  glabrous  within  (except  at  base  oj 

stamens),    0 

8.  peotln^ta,  Pursh.  About  1^  high,  branchy,  clammy- pubescent  ; 
pinnatifid  leaves  with  oblong-linear  lobes ;  corolla  i'  long.  Dry  soil,  N. 
Car.,  S. 

8.  temiifdUa,  Pursh.  Low  sandy  grounds,  N.  Car.,  8.;  2^-4^  high, 
with  long,  slender  branches ;  leaves  pinnately  divided  into  thread-shaped 
divisions ;  corolla  hardly  j'  long. 

*  •  Stems  nearly  simple  ;  corolla  densely  woolly  within.    71 

8.  maorophylla,  Nutt.  Mullein  Foxglove.  Shady  river  banks 
Ohio,  W.;  49-6°  high,  with  large  leaves,  twice  or  thrice  pinnately  di- 
vided or  cut»  the  upper  lanceoUte  and  toothed ;  corolla  curved ;  style 
short 

20.  ILT8ANTHBS,  FALSE  PIBiPEBNEL.  (Greek:  mire  and 
fiower^  alluding  to  the  station.)    Flowers  all  summer. 

L  ripiria,  Raf.  Common  in  wet  places ;  a  smooth  diffuse  little  plant, 
4'-8'  high,  witii  rounded  or  oblong  leaves,  and  smaU  purple  or  bluish 
flowers.    0 

2X  QRATiOLA,  HEDGE  HYSSOP.  (Old  name,  from  Latin  gratia^ 
grace,  alluding  to  supposed  medicinal  properties.)  Rather  insignificant 
plants,  in  low  or  wet  places ;  flowering  all  summer.    0  % 

•  Stems  generally  diffusely  branched,  sometimes  creeping  at  the  base. 

-^  SterQe  filaments  minute  or  hardly  any;  corolla  whUish,  with  yellowish 

tube. 

Q.  VIrgliilibu,  Linn.  Rather  clammy,  with  lanceolate  leaves  and 
Blender  peduncles.    Common. 

Q.  sphseroo^bpa,  Ell.  Smooth  and  stouter,  with  lance-ovate  leaves  ; 
peduncles  scarcely  longer  than  the  calyz^  and  larger  spherical  pod.  N.  J. 
to  m.,  and  S. 

-^  •«-  Sterile  filaments  obvious,  usually  tipped  toith  a  little  glandular  head 

in  place  of  the  anther;  leaves  short. 

G.  viao^aa,  Schw.  Clammy,  with  lance-oblong  toothed  leaves,  shorter 
than  the  peduncles,  and  whitish  flowers.    Ky.,  S. 

G.  ailrea,  Muhl.  Sandy  wet  soil,  Vt.  to  Ohio  and  S. ;  nearly  smooth, 
with  rather  narrow  entire  leaves  as  long  as  the  peduncles,  and  golden 
yellow  flowers.        ^  ^  g^^^  ^^^^^^  ^.^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

G.  pfldsa,  Michx.  Very  different  from  any  of  the  foregoing,  having 
rigid  and  erect  steins,  and  ovate  or  oblong  sessile  leaves,  both  hairy,  the 
flowers  sessile,  the  white  corolla  hardly  longer  than  the  calyx.  Low 
ground,  N.  J.,  S. 

22.  8CROPHULARIA,  FIGWORT.  (Plants  a  supposed  remedy  for 
scrofula.)    Homely  and  insignificant  plants. 

8.  nodosa,  Linn.,  var.  Mariliindica,  Gray.  Damp,  shady  ground  ; 
smooth,  with  4-Rided  stem  3°-4°  high,  ovate  or  oblong  coarsely  toothed 
leaves,  and  small  lurid  flowers  in  loose  cymes,  all  summer.    21 
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23.  CHZSLONE,  TURTLEHEAD  (to  which  the  name,  from  the  Greek, 
refers),  SNAKEHEAD,  BALMONY.     H 

C.  glabra,  Linn.  The  common  species,  of  wet  places;  1^-S^  high, 
strict,  with  lanceolate  or  lance -oblong,  appressed-serrate  leaves  on  very 
short  petioles,  and  white  or  rose-tinged  corolla  1'  or  more  long ;  bracts 
not  ciliate. 

C.  obliqna,  Linn.  Looser,  with  spreading  branches;  leaves  broad- 
lanceolate,  or  oblong,  deeply  serrate ;  bracts  ciliolate ;  corolla  deep  rose- 
color.    Va.  to  III.,  and  S. 

24.  PENTSTEMON.  (Greek :  meaning  6  stamens  ;  refers  to  the  prea- 
ence  of  the  6th  stamen,  which,  however,  has  no  anther.)  Showy  North 
American  and  a  few  Mexican  plants,  chiefly  Western  ;  two  or  three  are 
wild  E. ;  several  are  in  cultivation.  Flowers  late  spring  and  summer.    21 

•  Plant  more  or  less  pubescent  or  viscid-glandular,  at  least  above  (rarelp 
glabrous  in  the  last)  ;  often  glabrous  below. 

-*-  Corolla  white,  or  only  purplish-tinged, 

P.  IsBvig^tus,  Soland.  Liflorescence  pubescent,  but  plant  {fP-4P) 
glabrous  below;  leaves  nearly  entire,  ovate-lanceolate  or  somewhat 
oblong,  glossy,  firm,  the  base  clasping;  corolla  abruptly  and  broadly 
inflated,  the  Uiroat  wide  and  open ;  sterile  fllament  with  a  thin  beaid 
above.    Rich  soil,  Penn.,  W.  and  S. 

Var.  Diglt41ifl,  Gray.  Is  generally  taller  ^often  6^)  with  a  larger  and 
purer  white  corolla  which  is  more  abruptly  innated.    Penn.,  W. 

-»-  •»-  Corolla  purple,  blue  or  yellow  (rarely  whitish  in  the  first). 

•^  Flowers  glabrous  within, 

P.  Cobeea,  Nutt.  Plains  from  Kan.,  S.;  1^-29  high,  stout,  with 
ovate  often  denticulate  thick  leaves,  a  slightly  clammy,  few-flowered 
panicle  or  raceme,  pale  purplish  or  whitish  corolla  about  2f  long  and 
abruptly  much  inflated  above  the  narrow  base,  the  border  2-lipx>ed,  but 
the  oblong  lobes  similar ;  the  sterile  filament  bearded.    CiUt. 

*•*  -M-  Flowers  bearded  within. 

P.  ovdfus,  Dougl.  Ore.;  an  early  blue-flowered  species,  puberulentor 
pubescent,  with  ovate  or  lance-ovate  serrate  leaves,  and  open  panicle  of 
small  flowers. 

P.  pnb^Bcena,  Soland.  Somewhat  clammy-pubescent,  or  smoothiah 
except  the  panicle,  1^-3^  high,  variable  ;  stem  leaves  lanceolate ;  flowers 
nodding,  blush  commonly  tinged  with  some  purplish  or  violet;  the 
plainly  2-lipped  corolla  (1'  long)  with  gradually  enlarging  tube  concave 
on  the  lower,  convex  on  the  upper  side,  a  sort  of  palate  almost  closing  the 
mouth ;  sterile  filament  yellow-bearded  down  one  side.  Dry  soil.  Com- 
mon.    (Lessons,  Fig.  297.) 

P.  conHrtus,  Dougl.  Sometimes  glabrous  throughout;  1^-2^,  with 
oblong  or  lance-oblong  or  even  linear,  nearly  or  quite  entire  leaves ; 
inflorescence  spike-like,  interrupted  and  naked ;  corolla  small,  cream- 
color  or  sulphur-color,  or  in 

Var.  cmrOleo-purpOreus,  Gray,  blue-purple  and  violet.  .Rocky  Moon- 
tains  and  W.     ,  ,  j^^^  ^^^^  throughout,  often  glaucou,. 

^  Leaves  sharply  serrate. 

P.  campanu/dfua,  Willd.  Leaves  lanceolate,  acuminate,  the  base 
clasping ;  flowers  in  a  raceme-like,  one-sided  panicle ;  corolla  ventricose 
above,  reddish-purple  or  rose-colored ;  sterile  filament  bearded.  Common 
in  gardens,  and  varies  greatly  in  cultivation.    Mexico. 
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4-  1-  Leaves  entire  or  very  nearly  so, 

*•*  Corolla  strongly  bilabiate, 

P.  barbdtus,  Nutt.  Mexico  (wild  N.  to  Col.),  long  cult,  in  the  gar- 
dens ;  slender,  wand -like  stems,  3^-4^  high,  lanceolate  and  entire,  pale 
leaves,  long  and  loose  raceme  or  panicle  of  drooping  flowers,  narrow 
tabular  scarlet  corolla  over  1'  long,  with  erect  upper  lip  concave  and 
slightly  2-lobed,  the  lower  parted  into  3  reflexed  or  spreading  oblong 
lobes,  some  beard  in  the  throat,  and  sterile  filament  naked. 

■M"  ^  Corolla  obscurely  2'lipped, 

P.  grandlfldms,  Nutt.  Pale  and  glaucous,  1^-3^  high,  with  thick 
ovate  leaves  (l'-2'  long),  closely  sessile  and  entire,  the  upper  ones 
rounded,  short-pediceled  flowers  racemed,  lilac-purple,  oblong-bell- 
shaped  corolla  l^'-2'  long,  and  almost  equally  5-lobed,  the  sterite  fila- 
ment nearly  smooth.     Wis.,  W.  and  S.     (Lessons,  Fig.  264.) 

P.  gibber,  Pursh.  Plains  from  Dak.,  S.  and  W.;  commonly  pale  or 
glaucous,  with  ascending  stems  1^-2^  long ;  lanceolate  or  lance-ovate, 
entire  leaves,  and  a  narrow  panicle  of  very  handsome  flowers ;  the  tubular- 
inflated  corolla  about  H*  long,  bright  purple-blue,  with  the  spreading 
lobes  of  the  2  short  lips  similar ;  sterile  filaments  and  aUo  the  anthers 
slightly  hairy  or  else  naked. 

p.  HariwM,  Benth.  (P.  oeittianoIdes).  Leaves  lanceolate,  entire,  the 
upper  broa^r  at  the  base  and  clasping ;  peduncles  elongated,  3-flowered ; 
corolla  2'  long,  deep-red  or  red- purple,  the  border  almost  equally  &-cleft ; 
sterile  filament  naked.    Mexico.    Long  cultivated. 

25.  RUSSELLIA.    (Intoned  for  Dr.  Alexander  Russell  of  Scoi\B,nd,)    % 

R,  Jdncea,  Zucc.  A  showy  house  and  bedding  plant ;  very  smooth, 
wiUi  leaves  small  lance-ovate  or  linear,  or  else  reduced  to  little  scales  on 
the  copious,  long,  and  rush-like,  green,  hanging  branches  and  branchlets ; 
corolla  1'  long,  narrow,  bright  carmine  red.    Mexico. 


26.  CASTTTJiTOA,  PAINTED  CUP.  (Named  for  Casting,  a  Span- 
ish botanist.)  There  are  several  showy  species  on  the  plains  from 
beyond  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific.  Flowers  all  late  spring  and 
sommer.    Root-parasites. 

C.  ooccinea,  Spreng.  Scablet  P.  Sandy  low  grounds;  pubescent, 
simple-stemmed,  1^-2^  high,  with  stem  leaves  cut-lobed,  those  next  the 
flowers  3-cleft,  their  dilated  and  cut^toothed  lobes  brilliant  scarlet,  while 
the  2-cleft  calyx  is  yellowish,  and  the  narrow  corolla  pale  yellow.    0  (f) 

27.  8CHWALBBA,  CHAFF-SEED.  (C.  G.  Schwalbe,  a  German 
botanist.)     71 

8.  Americ^iiia,  Linn.  Minutely  pubescent,  upright,  1^-2^,  with  sim- 
ple leafy  stems  and  a  loose  spike  of  rather  showy  purplish-yellow  flowers ; 
leaves  alternate  and  sessile,  3-nerved  and  entire,  ovate  or  oblong.  Sandy 
wet  soil,  near  the  coast,  Mass. ,  S. 

28.  PSDICULARIS,  LOUSEWORT  (which  the  name  denotes).    H 

P.  CanadtfnsiB,  Linn.  Common  P.  or  Wood  Betony.  Low,  rather 
hairy,  with  alternate  leaves,  the  upper  pinnatifid,  lower  pinnate  ;  a  short 
dense  spike  of  greenish  and  purplish  flowers  ;  obli(iuf>  calyx  without  lobes, 
but  split  down  in  front,  and  a  dagger-shaped  pod ;  flowers  spring.  Dry 
woods  and  banks. 
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P.  lanoeol&ta,  Bfichz.  Leas  common  in  swamps ;  1^-3°  ^K  smooth- 
ish,  with  lance- oblong  leaves  doubly  cut-toothed,  some  of  them  opposite  : 
a  close  spike  of  pale  yellow  flowers ;  2-lobed  leafy-crested  calyx,  and 
ovate  pod ;  flowers  late  summer. 

m 

29.  MBLAICPTRUM,   COWWHEAT.      (Greek:  black  grain,  from 

the  color  of  the  seeds.)    ® 

M.  Americdnum,  Michx.  Our  only  species,  common  in  open  wood- 
lands ;  6'- 12'  high,  with  lanceolate  leaves,  the  upper  ones  abrupt  or  trun- 
cate at  base  and  with  a  few  brisUe-tipped  teeth,  the  scattered  flowers 
pale-yellowish  or  almost  white,  sometimes  putpiish-tinged,  produced  all 
summer. 


LXZXn.  OBOBAirCHACEJI,  BEOOM  RAPE  FAMILY. 

Low,  root-parasitic  perennials,  destitute  of  green  herbage, 
and  with  yellowish  or  brownish  scales  in  place  of  leaves,  the 
monopetalous  corolla  (withering  and  persistent)  more  or  less 
2-lipped  or  irregular,  4  didynamous  stamens,  and  1-celled 
ovary  and  pod,  with  the  2  or  4  parietal  placentae  covered  with 
innumerable  small  seeds.  Ours  occur  in  woods,  and  are  mostly 
parasitic  on  the  roots  of  trees. 

•  FUnoeri  qftwo  iorts  icattered  on  tUnder  branehtB, 

1.  EPIPHEGUS.  stems  slender  eod  busby-branching,  with  small  and  aoattered  scale* 
and  flowers  scattered  in  loose  spikes  or  racemes,  with  minute  braota.  Upper  flowers 
conspicuous,  but  seldom  ripening  fruit,  with  tubular  4-toothed  corolla,  and  long  fila- 
ments and  style ;  lower  flowers  small  and  short,  seldom  opening,  but  ArtUlaed  In 

•  •  Flowers  ail  perfect  and  aUte. 

S.  OONOPHOLIS.  Stems  thick,  covered  with  firm  overlapping  scales,  each  of  the  upper 
ones  with  a  flower  in  its  axil,  forming  a  spike.  Calyx  4-5-toothed,  and  split  down  on 
the  lower  side.  Corolla  short,  strongly  8-Upped ;  upper  lip  arched  and  notched ; 
lower  one  spreading  and  8-cIeft.    Stamens  protruding. 

8.  APUYLLON.  Stems  are  chiefly  slender  1-flowered  scapes  from  a  scaly  mostly  snbter- 
rannean  base.  Calyx  5-cleft.  Corolla  with  a  long  curved  tube,  and  a  aprwadlny 
slightly  2-Uppcd  or  irregular  5-lobed  border;  the  lobes  all  nearly  alike.  Stamens 
included  in  the  tube. 

1.  EPIPHEGUS,  BEECH  DROPS,  CANCER  ROOT.  (Greek:  on 
the  Beech,  the  plant  chiefly  foand  parasitic  on  the  roots  of  that  tree.) 
One  species. 

E.  Virginiina,  Bart.  About  1^  high,  with  purplish  flowers  \'  or  more 
lonp:,  in  late  summer  and  autumn.  Rather  common  in  woods,  but  over- 
looked because  of  the  brown  color  of  the  plant. 

2.  CONOPHOLIS,  SQUAWROOT,  CANCER  ROOT.  (Greek  for 
cone  scale,  the  plant  having  the  aspect  of  a  slender  fir  cone  when  old.) 

C.  Americina,  Wallr.  Not  widely  common,  in  oak  woods,  forming 
clusters  among  fallen  leaves,  S'-6'  high,  as  thick  as  the  thumb,  yellowish; 
flowers  early  summer. 
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3.  APHTLLON,  NAKED  BROOM  RAPE  or  ONE-FLOWERED 
CANCER  ROOT.  (Greek:  without  leaves.)  Flowers  spring  and 
early  summer. 

A.  unilldnim.  Gray.  Open  woods  or  thickets  ;  slightly  clammy- 
pubescent,  with  1-3  scapes  (3'-5'  high)  from  a  subterranean  scaly  base,  and 
lance^wl-shaped  calyx  lobes  half  the  length  of  the  violet-purplish  corolla. 

A.  faociooliltiim,  Gray.  Occurs  only  from  N.  Mich.,  W. ;  has  scapes 
from  a  scaly  base  rising  out  of  the  ground,  and  short  triangular  calyx 
lobes.    Parasitic  on  herbs,  as  Artemisia,  etc. 


♦:#^ii 


LEVTIBULASIACEiB,  BLADDEEWOKT 
FAMILY. 


Aquatic  or  marsh  herbs,  with  the  ovary  and  pod  1-celled  and 
containing  a  free  central  placenta,  with  irregular  bilabiate 
flowers  (lower  lip  larger  and  3-lobed),  bearing  a  spur  or  sac 
underneath,  and  2  stamens  with  confluently  1-celled  anthers. 
Flowers  on  l-few-flowered  scapes. 

1.  UTRICULABIA.  Calyx  parted  Into  2  nearlj  entire  lips.  Oorolla  deeply  2-llpped,  the 
lower  Up  bearing  abore  a  prominent  palate  closing  the  throat,  and  below  a  large  spur. 
Anthers  2,  converging  in  the  throat  of  the  corolla.  Stigma  2-lipped.  Leaves  finely 
eat,  mostly  into  threads  or  fibers,  many  bearing  little  air  bladders ;  some  are  leafless. 

S.  PINQUICTJLA..  Upper  lip  of  calyx  8-cleft,  lower  2-c]eft  Lips  of  corolla  distinctly 
lobedf  the  hairy  or  spotted  palate  smaller,  so  that  the  throat  is  open ;  otherwise  as  in 
ntrlenlaria.  Leaves  all  in  a  toft  at  base  of  the  1-flowered  scapes,  broad  and  entire, 
soft  and  trader. 

1.  UTHlCUIiARIA,  BLADDERWORT.    (  Utricnlua,  a  little  bladder.) 
Flowers  all  summer.    The  following  are  the  commonest  species. 

*  Plan$8  floating  ty  means  of  the  hollow  petioles  of  the  upper  whorled 

leaves. 

XJ,  itifiAta^  Walt.  Swimming  free,  the  petioles  of  the  whorl  of  leaves 
around  the  base  of  the  6-10-flowered  scape  inflated  into  oblong  bladders, 
besides  little  bladders  on  the  thread-like  diyisions  of  the  leaves ;  corolla 
yellow,  large.    Still  water,  Me.  and  S.,  near  the  coast. 

•  *  Plants  floiUingt  the  dissected  leaves  usually  bearing  litUe  bladders  on 

their  lobes. 

t-  Flowers  yellow, 
■M.  Pedicels  recurved  in  fruit. 

U.  YulgiaABy  Linn.  Common  in  still  or  slow  water  ;  the  stems  1^-3^ 
long  and  very  bladder-bearing  on  the  thread-like,  many-parted,  crowded 
leaves ;  flowers  6-10  in  the  raceme,  large,  with  spur  rather  shorter  than 
lower  lip ;  the  corolla  closed. 

Dr.  miiior,  Linn.  Leaves  scattered,  2^  times  forked ;  scapes  lower 
and  weak,  2-8-flowered ;  corolla  gaping,  the  spur  very  short  and  blunt  or 
almost  none.    Shallow  water,  N.  States. 

-M-  -M-  Pedicels  erect  in  fruit. 

TJ.  gfbba,  Linn.  Small,  with  short  branches  bearing  sparse  thread- 
like leaves  and  some  bladders,   1-2-flowered    scape    on^  l'-3'  l^igh* 
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and  with  short  slender  branches  at  its  base,  and  blunt  conical  Bparshotter 
than  lower  lip.    Shallow  water,  Mass.,  W.  and  S. 

n.  bifl6ra,  Lam.  Stems  4'-^'  long,  bearing  rootlet-like  leaves  and 
many  bladders,  1^-flowered  peduncles  2'-4'  high,  and  awl-shaped  spur 
as  long  as  lower  lip.    111.,  W.;  also  near  Cape  Cod. 

U.  intenn^dia,  Hayne.  In  shallow  water,  with  stems  8'-0'  long,  bear- 
ing rather  rigid  leaves  with  linear-awl-shaped  divisions,  and  no  bladders, 
these  being  on  separate  leafless  branches,  the  slender  raceme  few-flow- 
ered ;  spur  nearly  equaling  the  very  broad  lower  lip.    Pools,  N.  £ng.,  W. 

1-  •♦-  Fiotoera  violet-purple. 

U.  purpiirea,  Walt.  Flowers  2-A  on  the  peduncle,  and  a  rather  short 
spur  appressed  to  the  3-lobed  lower  lip  of  corolla.    Me.,  W.  and  S. 

•  *  *  Simple  and  erect  naked  acape-like  stem  rooting  in  toet  #ot2,  vrith 
minute  and  fugacious  grass-like  leaves  seldom  seen ;  commonly  no  blad- 
ders ;  flowers  yellow. 

U.  subul&ta,  Linn.  Mass.,  S.  in  wet  sand ;  very  slender,  3'-6'  high, 
with  several  very  small  slender-pediceled  flowers. 

U.  coxBtlta,  Michx.  6'- 15'  high,  bearing  2-4  large  flowers  crowded 
together  on  short  pedicels,  or  S.  with  4-12  more  scattered  and  smaller 
flowers.    Peat  bogs  and  dryish  lake  borders  throughout. 

2.  PINGiriCnLA,  BUTl^ERWOBT.  (Name  fi*om  Latin:  pinguis, 
fat.  Both  names  from  the  fatty  or  greasy-looking  leaves,  which  In 
ours  are  more  or  less  clammy  pubescent.) 

*  Corolla  violet-purple^  disHnctly  2-lipped, 

P.  Tulg^B,  Linn.  Scarce  on  wet  rocks  along  our  northern  borders ; 
scape  2'  high  ;  upper  lip  of  corolla  short ;  spur  straightish  and  slender; 
flowers  summer. 

*  *  Corolla  light  violet  {rarely  white),  rather  obscurely  2-lipped. 

P.  pilmila,  Michx.  In  moist  sand  from  Car.,  S.  and  W.,  has  rather 
larp:e  flower  on  scape  2'-G'  high,  with  blunt  sac-like  spur ;  flowers  spring. 

P.  el&tior,  Michx.  Borders  of  ponds  from  N.  Car.,  S.,  has  scapes  near 
1°  high,  and  large  corolla  (1'  wide)  with  blunt  spur ;  flowers  summer. 

•  •  •  Corolla  yellow,  more  hell-shaped,  less  distinctly  2-lipped,  the  5  lobes 

often  cleft. 

P.  Itltea,  Walt.  Wet  pine  barrens,  N.  Car.,  S. ;  whole  plant  yellow- 
ish, with  nodding  flower  (1'  or  more  wide)  on  scape  6'-12'  high,  in  spnng. 


LXZXIV.    OESHESACEil,  GESNEEIA  FAMILY. 

Tropical  plants,  with  2-lipped  or  somewhat  irregular  corol- 
las, didynamous  stamens,  a  1-celled  ovary  with  two  parietal 
many-seeded  placentae,  —  therefore  botanically  like  the  Broom 
Bape  Family ;  but  with  green  herbage,  and  not  parasitic,  and  the 
common  cultivated  species  have  the  tube  of  the  calyx  coherent 
at  least  with  the  base  of  the  ovary.  Many,  and  some  very 
showy,  plants  of  this  order  are  in  choice  conservatories;  the 
commonest  are  the  following. 
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Sinnlngia  (or  GLoxfHXA)  speeidsa,  Nicholson.  The  Gloxinia  of  green- 
hooaes ;  an  almost  stemless  herb  from  Brazil,  with  ovate  and  crenately 
toothed  leaves  and  1-flowered  scape-like  peduncles ;  the  dellexed  corolla  2' 
long,  Tentricose,  between  bell-shaped  and  funnel-form,  gibbous,  with  a 
short  and  spreading  somewhat  unequal  5-lobed  border,  violet  with  a  deeper- 
colored  throat,  in  one  vaiiety  white.     21 

ifagMa  (or  GssirtRA)  zebrlna,  Kegel.  Stem  tall,  leafy  ;  leaves  pcti- 
oled,  cordate,  velvety,  purple  -  mottled ;  a  terminal  raceme  of  showy 
flowers  nodding  on  erect  pedicels;  corolla  tubular-ventricose,  with  a 
small  5-lobed  and  somewhat  2-lipped  border,  glandular,  scarlet,  with  the 
under  side  and  inside  yellow  and  dark-spotted.  There  are  several  other 
species.     71    Brazil. 

Aehimines  hngifldra,  DC.  Stem  leafy ;  flowers  in  the  axils  of  oblong 
or  ovate  hairy  leaves,  which  they  exceed  ;  tube  of  the  obliquely  salver- 
shaped  corolla  over  an  inch  long,  narrow,  the  very  flat  5-lobed  limb  2'  or 
more  br6ad,  violetpcolored  above,  —  also  a  white  variety.  Propagates  by 
scaly  bolblets  from  the  root.     21    Central  America. 

Streptocdrpus  Mxii^  Lindl.  A  stemless  greenhouse  plant  from  South 
AMca,  witli  ovate-oblong,  crenate,  and  wrinkled,  pubescent,  prostrate 
leaves,  and  blue  flowers  on  a  2-bracted  1-2-flowered  scape;  calyx  5- 
parted ;  corolla  limb  oblique  and  bilabiate,  the  upper  lip  2-lobed  and  the 
lower  3-lobed ;  2  perfect  stamens ;  ovary  imperfecUy  4-celled  and  2-lobed. 

S.  pofydntha.  Hook.  Has  many  flowers,  white  with  purplish  streaks, 
in  a  sort  of  loose  panicle.    Other  species  and  hybrids  are  in  cultivation. 
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Woody  plants,  or  a  few  herbs,  with  more  or  less  bilabiate 
flowers,  diandrous  or  didynamous  stamens  (often  with  rudi- 
ments of  the  wanting  ones),  2-lipped  stigma,  free  variously 
1-4-eelled  ovary,  and  fruit,  usually  a  pod,  containing  many 
large,  mostly  flat  and  winged  seeds  filled  with  the  large  em- 
bryo; no  albumen.  Almost  all  woody  plants,  with  opposite 
leaves^  and  1-2-celled  pods.     (Lessons,  Figs.  415,  416.) 

•  cumber*  (ca^c^l  one  Teeoma),  wUh  compound  leaves  and  4  fertile  stamene  in  two 

pair*. 

••-  Bard^  woodif  or  herbaeeoue  ;  ovary  and  pod  1-eetted  with  2  parietal  plaeentm. 

1.  BCCBEMOCARPUS.  Calyx  5-cleft,  short.  Corolla  tubular,  with  5  short  and  round 
reenrred  lobes.    Pod  short.    Seeds  vrlnged  all  round. 

^  ••>  ifoody-eiemmed ;  ovary  and  pod  2-ceUed,  but  the  placenta  parietal ;  valves  of 
podfoJOing  away  from  the  partition ;  seeds  with  a  broad  thin  wing, 

f.  BEONONIA.  Calyx  nearly  truncate.  Corolla  tubular  bell-shaped,  Mobed.  Pod  flattened 
paraU«l  with  the  ralyee  and  partition.    Climbing  by  leaf-tendrils. 

Sw  TSCOMA.  Calyx  6-toothed.  Corolla  Ainnel-shaped,  tubular,  or  bell-shaped,  6-lobed. 
Pod  llattisb  or  flattened  contrary  to  the  partition,  the  edges  of  which  separate  from 
Um  middle  of  the  ralvee.  LearM  in  ours  odd-pinnate.  The  hardy  species  climb  by 
rootteta. 

•  •  3Veef ,  wUh  Hmple  Uanee  and  2  or  rarely  4  fertile  stamens. 

4  OATALPA.  Calyx  deeply  2-llpped.  Corolla  inflated  bell-shaped,  the  5-lobed  border 
more  or  lese  2-Iipped  and  wary.  Pod  rery  long  and  slender,  hanging,  the  partition 
contrary  to  the  ralyes.  Narrow  winga  of  the  seed  laoerate-fringed.  (For  corolla  and 
•Cameaa,  tea  Leiaons,  FIf .  M6.) 
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1.  BCCREMOCARPUS.    (Name  Greek,  meaning  hanging  /Hilt.) 

£.  scd6er,  Ruiz  &  Pav.  (or  CalImpblis  bcIber).  From  Chile,  colt  in 
gardens  and  conservatories ;  tender,  climbs  by  branched  tendrils  at  the 
end  of  the  twice  pinnate  leaves;  leaflets  roughish  or  smoothish,  thin, 
ovate  or  heart-shaped ;  flowers  in  loose  drooping  racemes ;  corolla  inf^tA^ 
dab-shaped  and  gibbous,  orange-red,  about  1'  long. 

2.  BIGNONIA.    (Named  for  the  French  AhbS  Bignon.) 

B.  capreol&ta,  Linn.  Climbing  trees  from  Va.  to  S.  Ql.,  and  8.; 
smooth,  the  leaves  evergreen  at  the  south,  with  a  short  petiole,  and*  often 
what  seems  like  a  pair  of  stipules  in  the  axil,  a  single  pair  of  lance-oblong 
leaflets  heart-shaped  at  base,  and  a  branched  tendril  between  them ; 
flowers  several  in  the  axils,  the  corolla  2'  long,  orange-red  outside,  yellow 
within,  in  spring. 

B.  V0ttd8ta,  Ker.  A  greenhouse  species  from  Brazil,  producing  an 
abundance  of  crimson-orange,  funnel-form  flowers,  with  a  spreiuiing 
border  and  hairy  inside ;  leaves  temate  (at  least  the  lower  ones),  the  leaf- 
lets ovate-oblong  and  acuminate. 

3.  TBCOBSA,  TRUMPET  FLOWER.  (Mexican  name  abridged.) 
Formerly  included  under  Biononia,  which  name  the  species  still  bear 
in  cuItivaUon.  ,  „^^  ^^^^^ 

^  Corolla  tube  long  orprominent^  the  flower  funnel- form  or  etHver^form, 

T.  radicana,  Juss.  Trumpet  Crbepbr  or  Truxpbt  Vikb.  Wild  from 
Penn.  and  111.  8.,  and  commonly  planted;  climbing  freely  by  rootlets ; 
leaves  of  5-1 1  ovate  or  lance-ovate,  taper-pointed,  and  toothed  leaflets ; 
flowers  corymbed  ;  orange-yellow  and  scarlet  corolla  funnel-shaped,  large. 

T.  Capinsis,  Lindl.  Has  smaller  and  rounder  leaflets,  naked-peduncled 
cluster  of  flowers,  long-tubular  and  curving  orange-colored  coroUa  2'  long, 
and  stamens  protruded  ;  conservatories.    From  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

T.  jaaminoldea,  A.  Cunn.  A  fine  greenhouse  species,  from  Australia, 
twining,  very  smooth,  with  lance-ovate,  entire,  bright  green  leaflets,  and 
white  corolla,  pink-purple  in  the  throat. 

t-  -^  Corolla  bell-shaped,  with  the  tube  little  longer  t?um  the  calyx, 

T.  grand iflbra^  Delaun.  Cult,  from  Japan  and  China,  not  quite  hardy 
N.,  climbing  little,  with  narrow  leaflets,  and  6-cleft  calyx  nearly  equal- 
ing the  tube  of  the  corolla,  which  is  bell-shaped,  8'  long  and  broad,  much 
wider  than  in  the  foregoing. 

•  •  Plant  an  erect  shrub, 

T.  stAns,  Juss.  Native  to  Texas  and  W.,  but  cult  8.;  leaflets  6-11, 
lanceolate,  incisely  serrate ;  flowers  yellow  and  with  a  wide-open  tube, 
racemose  or  paniculate. 

4.  CATALPA  or  INDIAN  BEAN.     (Aboriginal  name ;  the  popular 

name  alludes  to  the  shape  of  the  pods.) 

C.  bignonii^deB,  Walt.  (C.  8trikg^.f6lia).  Comvon  Catalpa.  Tree 
wild  Ga.,  S.,  and  widely  planted,  especially  in  Middle  States  and  S. ;  with 
large,  heartrehaped,  pointed  leaves,  downy  beneath,  open  panicles  (in 
summer)  of  white,  much  spotted  flowers  (\V  long),  with  oblique  limb 
and  lower  lobe  entire,  and  thin  pods  1^  long ;  bark  tiiin. 

C.  apecibaa,  Warder.  Taller,  more  erect  tree  and  hardier  N.,  where  it 
is  much  planted  ;  corolla  about  2'  long  and  nearly  white  (inconspicuously 
spotted),  the  lower  lobe  emarginate ;  capsule  thicker;  bark  Uiiok  and 
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rough ;  blooms  a  week  or  more  in  advance  of  the  other.  8.  Ind. ,  S.  This 
and  the  above  are  sometimes  called  Cxoar  Trsb,  from  the  alleged  use  of 
tiie  ripe  jkmIs  as  cigars. 

C  KmrnpHri^  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  Has  smooth  leaves,  many  of  them  3-lobed 
or  angled,  and  flowers  one  half  smaller;  small  tree  with  very  slender 
pods.    Japan. 


LXXZVL    PEDALIACKfi,   SESAMUM  FAMILY. 

Herbs,  with  simple  leaves,  opposite  or  some  of  the  upper 
ones  alternate,  and  fruit  2-4-celled  (but  the  stigma  of  only 
2  lips  or  lobes),  by  intrusion  of  the  placentae  (truly  2-celled  in 
the  ovary),  and  fruit  containing  flat  but  thick-coated  wing- 
less seeds. 

L  SBSAHUM.  Gft^  5-i»arted,  short.  CoroUft  tabular  boU-shaped,  6-lob6d ;  the  S  lobes 
of  the  apper  lip  shorter  than  the  others.  Stamens  4.  Fruit  an  oblong  obtusely 
4*fllded  pod,  2-7alved.    Flowers  solitary  in  the  azUs  of  the  leaves,  almost  sessile. 

SL  IIABTTNIA.  Calyx  0-toothed,  often  olaft  down  one  side.  Flowers  large,  in  a  terminal 
eofymb  or  rsoeme. 

1.  SESAMtTM,  SESAME.     (The  Greek  name,  from  the  Arabic.)    0 

Z.  Indicum^  Linn.  From  India  and  Egypt,  somewhat  colt,  or  running 
wild  in  waste  places  far  S.;  rather  pubescent,  with  oblong  or  lanceolate 
leaves,  the  lower  often  8-lobed  or  parted,  pale  rose  or  white  corolla,  1' 
long,  and  sweet  oily  seeds,  used  in  the  East  for  food,  oil,  etc. 

2.  BfARTTNIA,  UNICORN  PLANT.  {Prof,  John  Martyn,  an 
EngliBh  botanist.)  Clammy-pubescent  and  heavy -scented  rank  herbs, 
with  long-petioled,  rounded  and  obliquely  heart-shaped,  wavy-mar- 
gined leaves,  and  large  flowers,  in  summer.    ® 

M.  proboflcfdea,  Glox.  Common  U.  Wild  S.  W.,  and  cult,  in  gar- 
dens for  the  curious  fruits  which  are  used  for  pickles ;  coarse,  with  nearly 
entire  leaves,  large  corolla  whitish  with  some  purple  and  yellow  spots, 
and  long-beaked  fruit. 

M.  fnkgrans,  Lindl.  Cult,  from  Mexico,  but  wild  in  Texas ;  less  coarse 
and  chimmy,  with  somewhat  3-lobed  or  sinuate- toothed  leaves,  and  showy 
violet-parple  vanilla-scented  flowersw 


IXXXVn.    ACAFTHACKiB,  ACANTHUS  FAMILY. 

Plants  with  opposite  simple  leaves,  2-lipped  or  otherwise 
irregular  or  even  regular  monopetalous  corolla,  4  didynamous 
or  else  only  2  stamens,  inserted  on  the  corolla  tube,  2-colled 
ovary  and  pod,  and  few  seeds,  —  distinguished  from  the 
related  orders  by  the  seeds  without  albumen  and  borne  on 
hook-like  projections  of  the  placentse  or  on  a  sort  of  cup. 
Chiefly  a  tropical  family ;  many  in  choice  conservatories,  here 
omitted. 

0RAT*8  V.  r.  ft  O.  BOT.  —  22 
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•  T\oMng  tropical  herbM  (&r  cult,  aa  lurbt),  wiih  nearly  regular  i-lobed  eotoUa,  and 

globular  accdt  »upported  by  a  cartUaginwu  ring  or  »haUow  mgr. 

L  THUNBEROIA.  Flowers  inclosed  when  in  bud  by  a  pair  of  lar^  lesi-Uke  brsetlata 
borne  below  the  short  cap-shaped  calyx.  Corolla  with  a  mostly  somewhat  eurred 
tube  and  an  abruptly  wide-spreading  border  of  5  rounded  equal  lobes,  convolute  in 
the  bud.  Stamens  4,  included.  Pod  globular,  tipped  with  a  long  and  oonspicnona 
flattened  beak,  2-4-seeded.    Peduncles  axillary,  1-flowered. 

•  •  Erect  or  spreading ;  «M  the  following  are  A«r6«,  with  Jtat  eeeda  home  on  Aooit^ttc 

proeeaeei  (retinacula);  calyx  imparted,  mostly  i-ln-aeted. 

-»-  Stamens  4. 

8.  ACANTHUS.    Corolla  of  one  8-lobed  Up,  the  upper  Up  wanting.     Stamens  wMi  1- 

oeUed  oiliate  anthers.    Leaves  plnnatifld.    Flowers  in  a  spike. 
8.  BUBLLIA.    Corolla  ftinntil-form,  with  an  almost  equally  6-lobed  spreading  border,  «oa« 

▼olute  in  the  bud.    Stamens  included ;  cells  of  the  anthers  paraUel.    Pod  nairow, 

eontraoted  into  a  stalk-like  base,  aboTe  8-18-seeded. 

*■  +■  8tamens%. 

4.  DIANTHEBA.  CoroDa  S-Upped,  the  upper  lip  erect  and  notched ;  the  lower  8-Iobed, 
wrinkled  or  Telny  towards  the  base,  spreading.  CeUs  of  the  anther  one  below  th« 
other,  mostly  uneqnaL  Pod  flattened  aboTe,  contracted  Into  a  stalk-Uke  base,  4- 
seeded  above  the  middle. 

A.  DICLIPTERA.  CoroUa  S-Upped,  the  lower  Up  8-lobed,  the  upper  8-cleft  or  entire ;  bat 
the  flower  as  it  were  reversed  so  that  the  8-lobed  Up  seems  to  be  the  npper  one. 
Stamens  protruded ;  cells  of  the  anther  equal,  bat  one  placed  below  the  other.  Pod 
8-4-seeded  below  the  middle. 

1.  TU  U  N  BflROIA.  (Named  for  the  Swedish  botanical  traveler, 
C.  P.  ITiunberg.)    Showy  flowers  produced  all  summer. 

r.  aldta,  Bojer.  So  named  from  its  winged  petioles;  from  Africa; 
the  one  commonly  cultivated  (as  an  annual)  in  many  varieties  as  to  size 
and  color  of  flower,  buff,  orange,  white,  etc.,  usually  with  blackish-purple 
eye ;  herbage  soft-downy  or  hairy ;  leaves  between  heart-shaped  and 
arrow-shaped,     y. 

T.  frdgransj  Roxb.  Glabrous  on  mature  parts ;  leaves  ovate,  cordate 
or  hastate  at  the  base,  obscurely  toothed,  or  notched  towards  Uie  base ; 
flowers  fragrant  and  pure  white,  one  or  two  in  each  axil.  Greenhouses. 
India.    11 

2.  ACANTHUS.  (Old  Greek  and  Latin  name,  from  the  word  for 
spine  or  prickle.)     21 

A.  mdlUst  Linn.  One  of  the  classical  species,  from  S.  £u.,  is  occasion- 
ally cult.,  not  hardy  N.;  the  broad,  sinuately  and  deeply  pinnatifid  leaves 
mostly  from  the  root,  hardly  at  all  prickly ;  flowers  on  a  short  scape, 
dull-colored. 

3.  WTTJnr.T.TA  (Named  for  the  herbalist  Buelle.)  Ours  are  wild  herbs, 
chiefly  southern,  with  purple  or  blue  showy  flowers,  mostly  in  clusters, 
produced  all  sammer.     % 

R.  cili6sa,  Pursh.  Stems  l^-^^'  high  ;  clothed  with  soft  white  hairs, 
the  oval  or  oblong  leaves  nearly  sessile,  pale  blue  corolla  (about  2'  long) 
with  slender  tube  much  longer  than  the  inflated  upper  part  and  than  the 
bristle-shaped  sepals.     Dry  soil,  Mich,  and  Minn.,  S. 

R.  Btr^pens,  Linn.  Richer  soil,  from  Penn.  W.  and  S.;  smooth  or 
slightly  downy,  with  obovate  or  oblong  leaves  (l'-4'  long)  narrowed  into 
a  petiole,  and  purple-blue  corolla  Cl'-2'  long)  with  tube  hardly  longer 
than  the  expanded  portion  or  than  the  linear-lanceolate  sepals. 
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4.  DIAHTBI^BA.     (Greek  for  double  anther,  allading  to  the  two 
aeparated  cells  on  each  filament.)    Flowers  all  summer.     2/ 

D.  hidnJUs,  Engelm.  &  Gray.  Muddy  banks  of  streams  S.  Car.,  S. ; 
4'-8'  high,  smooth,  with  lance-ovate,  short-petioled  leaves  longer  than 
the  S-4-flowered  peduncles  in  their  axils,  and  small  pale  purple  flowers. 

D.  AmeiicAna,  Linn.  Wet  borders  of  streams ;  2°  high,  smooth,  with 
long  linear-lanceolate  leaves,  and  long  peduncles  (4'-6'  long)  bearing  an 
oblong  spike  of  pale  purple  flowers. 

5.  DICZJPTBRA.    (Greek  words  for  double,  wing,  from  the  2-valved 
I)od.) 

D.  tmohiita,  Spreng.  Low  banks,  N.  Car.,  S. ;  is  nearly  smooth, 
with  6-Angled  stem  bearing  many  branches,  thin  ovate-oblong  pointed 
leaves  on  slender  petiole  and  interrupted  spike-like  clusters  of  small 
poiple  flowers,  each  with  a  pair  of  conspicuous  flat  bracts.     H 


XVm.    VEEBEHACEiB,  VERVAIN  FAMILY. 


Plants  with  opposite  (or  sometimes  whorled)  leaves,  differ- 
ing from  the  other  orders  with  irregular  monopetaloos  and 
didynamoos  or  tetrandrous  flowers  by  the  ovary  not  4-lobed 
and  with  a  single  ovule  in  each  of  its  (1-4)  cells,  the  fruit 
either  fleshy  or  when  dry  at  length  splitting  into  as  many 
1-celled  indehiscent  nutlets.    Plants  seldom  aromatic. 

•  Ovarif  l-eetled  amd  X-owML 

1.  PHBTICA.  Flowwt  in  alonder  Ioom  spikeA.  Galjrx  ojllndrloal,  S-Upped,  the  upper  Up 
of  8  slMider-poliited  teeth,  the  lower  short  and  9-toothed.  CoroU*  tabukr,  9-llpped, 
the  upper  Up  notched,  lower  Urger  end  8-lobed.  Stamens  {pdaded.  Orary  forming 
a  Mmple  akene  In  the  calyx.    Herbs. 

•  •  Ovorjf  2-  or  more-cetted,  wUh  /tw  to  MevertU  avula. 

'¥•  Flower§  in  htadt,  apik€$^  or  racemet,  theJIowetM  expanding f^om  below  vpwMrdt. 

flb  LAJfTANA.    Flowers  In  heeds  or  short  spikes.    Calyx  minute,  obscurely  4'toothed. 

Corolla  with  an  unequal  4^eft  spreading  border,  the  upper  lobe  sometimes  notched. 

Stamens  Included.    Orary  i-celled,  becoming  berry-Uke,  and  containing  2  little  stones 

or  nutlets.    Shrubs  or  herbs, 
t.  LIPPIA.    Flowers  in  heads,  spikes,  or  racemes.    Calyx  tubular,  2-0-toothed.    Corolla 

tabular,  with  5-lobed  2-llpped  border,  the  lower  8-lobed  Up  larger.    Stamens  included. 

Ovary  and  dry  fruit  2-celled,  2-8eeded. 
4.  VBSBENA.    Flowers  In  spikes  or  heads.    Calyx  tubular  or  prismatic,  5-rIbbed  and 

phUted.    Corolla  salvei^form,  the  tube  often  curved,  the  border  rather  unequally  6- 

deffc.   Stamens  included ;  upper  pair  sometimes  wanting  the  anthers.  Ovary  4-ceIled, 

at  maturity  splitting  into  4  dry  akenes  or  nutlets.    Herbs. 

•K  -t-  Flower*  eymoee,  expanding  f^om  above  (or  center)  downwardi. 
♦♦  Flowers  nearly  regular,  in  eymee  J^om  the  axiU  of  the  Hmple  leaves ,'  sAmftf. 

Bl  OAIXICARPA.  Calyx  4-6-toothed,  short.  Corolla  tubular-beU-shaped,  short,  4-5- 
lobed.  Stamens  4,  protruded,  nearly  equaL  Ovary  4-celled,  in  fruit  berry*llke,  with 
4  UtUe  stones.  ^  ^  Flowera  irregular. 

C  VIT8X.  Calyx  6-toothed.  CoroUa  tubular  (tube  short),  with  a  spreading  2-llpped 
border,  the  lower  Up  8-parted  and  rather  larger  than  the  2-lobed  upper  Up.  Stamens 
4  iwofrnded,  at  la  the  styk.    Owy  4^aIUd,  beooming  berry-Uke  in  the  fruit,  whleh 
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contains  a  single  4-ceUad  stone.  Flowers  In  ojmes  or  clnstsrs  In  Ibe  ufla  of  tie 
oompottsd  digitate  leayes,  or  of  the  apper  leaves  reduced  to  bracts ;  sbmbs  or  trees. 
T.  OLERODENDHON.  Calyx  bell-form  or  tubalar,  fr-toothed.  Corolla  tube  slender  and 
cylindrical,  straight  or  coryed ;  Umb  spreading  or  somewhat  reflezed,  6  lobes  unequal 
in  size  or  position.  Stamens  4,  and  Inserted  on  the  throat  of  the  corolla,  long-exserted. 
Ovary  imperfectly  4-cened,  the  cells  l-ovnled.  Style  elongated  and  2-lobed.  Sbmbs, 
erect  or  climbing,  the  leaves  entire  or  rarely  dentate. 

1.  PHRYMA,  LOPSEED.  (Name  of  oiiknown  meaning.)  One 
species. 

P.  Leptost&ohya,  Linn.  Copses^  etc.;  2^-8^  high,  with  coarsely- 
toothed,  ovate,  thin  leaves,  and  branches  terminated  by  the  slender 
spikes  of  very  small  porpUsh  flowers,  in  summer,  the  pedicels  reflexed  in 
fruit.    21 

2.  L  ANT  AN  A.  (Origin  of  name  obscure.)  Tropical  or  subtropical, 
mostly  shrubby  plants,  planted  out  in  summer,  when  they  flower  freely 
imtil  frost  comes ;  stems  often  rough-prickly  ;  herbage  and  flowers 
odorous,  in  some  pleasant,  others  not  so.    The  species  are  much  mixed. 

L.  CAmara,  Linn.  Flowers  deep  yellow,  turning  first  to  orange,  then 
to  red ;  plant  scabrous  or  hirsute,  usually  prickly  ;  leaves  ovate  or  ovate- 
oblong  ;  head  flat^topped.    Ga.,  S.,  and  cult. 

L,  mixta,  Linn.  Brazil ;  has  flowers  opening  white,  soon  changing  to 
yellow,  orange,  and  finally  to  red. 

L.  nivea.  Vent.  Brazil;  has  the  pleasant-scented  flowers  white  and 
unchanging ;  or,  in  var.  mutIbilis,  changing  to  bluish. 

/..  inrofucrdtat  Linn.  West  Indies ;  has  small  obovate  and  prominently 
veiny  leaves,  more  or  less  downy  beneath,  and  heads  of  lilac-purple 
flowers,  involucrate  by  the  outer  bracts. 

I.  Seffowi'dnOy  Link  &  Otto.  Low  and  spreading,  with  wedge-oblong  or 
ovate,  strongly  veined  leaves,  long  peduncles,  and  heads  of  reddish-purple 
flowers  lengthening  somewhat  with  age.    Southern  Brazil. 

3.  LIPPIA.  (Named  for  A.  Lippi,  an  Italian  botanist.)  Flowers  late 
summer. 

L.  lanoeol&ta,  Michx.  Foo  Fruit.  A  creeping  weedy  herb,  along 
river  banks  from  Penn.,  S.  and  W.,  with  wedge-spatulate  or  oblanoeolate 
ler.ves  serrate  above  the  middle,  and  slender  peduncles  from  the  axils 
bearing  a  head  of  bluish  small  flowers. 

L,  c/trioddra^  HBK.  (or  Alotsia),  the  Lbmon-sgbntbd  or  Swbst 
Vbrbbna  of  the  gardens ;  shrub  from  Chile,  with  whorls  of  linear-lance- 
olate fragrant  leaves,  roughish  with  glandular  dots,  and  small  whitish  and 
bluish  flowers  in  slender  spikes. 

4.  VXatBISNA,  VERVAIN.  (Latin  name  of  some  sacred  herbs.) 
Flowers  all  summer.  Genus  of  difficult  analysis  on  account  of  numer- 
ous hybrids,  both  wild  and  in  cultivation. 

•  Vervains,  native  to  the  country,  or  growing  <u  wUd  weeds,  mosUp  in 
waste  or  cultivated  ground;  the  flowers  insignificant^  in  sleinder  spikes, 
no  appendage  at  tip  of  the  anthers. 

•»-  Stems  erect  or  strict,  mostly  taU. 

-*-^  ®  2Z  Spikes  filiform  and  loosely  flowered^  naked. 

¥.  oMcindtfSj  Linn.  European  V.  Nat.  by  roadsides.  Stems  1^-99 
high,  branched ;  leaves  sessile,  S-cleft,  and  mostly  pinnatifid  into  narrow 
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cat-toothed   lobes;   small   purplish    flowers  in  very  slender   panided 
spikes.    ® 

V.  nxticasfdlia,  Linn.  Whitk  V.  Stem  49-GP  high;  leaves  oval  or 
oblong-ovate,  coarsely  serrate,  petioled ;  spikes  of  small  white  flowers 
slender  and  loose.     21    Throughout. 

4-0  •»«-  2t  Spikes  thicks  or  ai  least  densely  flowered,  toUh  the  firuite  over- 

lapj^ng. 

V.  aiigiutif61ia,  Michx.  Stems  6'-18'  high ;  leaves  narrow-lanceolate, 
sessile,  roughish,  slightly  toothed;  spikes  few,  thickish,  crowded  with 
purple  flowers.    Mass.  to  Minn.,  and  8. 

V.  stifcta,  Vent.  Barrens,  W.  and  S.;  whitish-hairy,  10-2<^  high; 
leaves  obovate  or  oblong,  serrate,  sessile;  spikes  thick  and  dense; 
flowers  blue,  larger  than  in  the  others. 

V.  liastita,  Linn.  Blda  V.  Stem  4^-6°  high ;  leaves  lance-oblong, 
some  of  the  larger  with  short  side  lobes  at  base,  cut-serrate,  petioled ; 
spikes  densely  flowered,  corymbed  or  panicled ;  flowers  blue.    Common 

•long  roadsides.     ^  ^  gtenu  tpreading  on  the  ground. 

V.  bracte6aa,  Michx.  From  Mich,  and  Minn.,  S. ;  hairy ;  leaves 
wedge-shaped  or  lance-oblong,  cut>-pinnatifid  or  3- cleft,  short-petioled ; 
small  purple  flowers  in  solitary  loose  spikes,  the  lower  ones  leafy-bracted. 

•  •  Verbenas  of  the  garden  sort,  with  creeping  or  spreading  stems,  and 
dense  spikes  of  larger  or  showy  flowers ;  anthers  of  the  longer  stamens 
with  a  gland-like  tip.     %  ® 

•»-  Leaves  generally  sessile, 

¥.  tmieroldes.  Gill.  &  Hook.  Erect  or  spreading,  with  ovate  oblong 
and  incised  leaves,  and  a  lengthened  spike  of  white  or  pale  rosy  flowers, 
sweet-scented,  especiatly  at  nightfall.     Brazil  and  S. 

K  chamadrifd/ia,  Juss.  The  original  Scarlet  V.,  with  oblong-lance- 
olate, coarsely  serrate  leaves,  nearly  all  sessile,  and  most  intense  red  or 
scarlet  flowers,  in  a  flat  cluster.    Brazil. 

■»-  ■»-  Leaves  petiolate. 

**  Lec^-divisions  or  lobes  wedge-form  or  broad. 

V.  Aabl^tla,  Linn.  Wild  from  Ind.,  W.  and  S.;  has  cut-pinnatifld 
leaves,  and  a  long-peduncled  spike  of  purple  flowers,  minutely  bearded 
in  the  throat.  Tliis  and  the  several  other  species  variously  mixed,  make 
up  the  garden  Verbenas. 

K.  phlogiflbra,  Cham.  (V.  TweediXna).  More  upright;  the  leaves 
decidedly  petiohd  ;  the  flowers  inclbied  to  form  an  oblong  spike,  and 
crimson,  varying  to  rose,  but  not  to  scarlet.    Brazil. 

K.  inc)sa,  Hook.  Like  V.  phlogifldra,  save  in  the  pinnatifld-in- 
cised  leaves,  the  petioled  ones  with  a  heart-shaped  base ;  flowers  in  a 
flat  cluster,  rose-color  or  purple.    Brazil. 

K.  vendsa.  Gill.  &  Hook.  Stems  simple  and  ascending ;  leaves  oblong 
and  sulHSuneate,  more  or  less  clasping,  incised-serrate,  wrinkled  and 
rough  above,  revolute ;  flowers  lilac,  in  terminal  more  or  less  peduncled 
spikes.    BrazU.  ^  ^  Leaf -divisions  linear, 

K  ertnoldes,  Lam.  (V.  MULTfFii>A).  Dwarf  and  much  creeping,  rough- 
hairy,  with  leaves  pinnatifld  into  linear  divisions,  and  originally  with 
▼iolet-pnrple  flowers ;  and 

K.  tSnera,  Speng.  (V.  puLcntLLA),  with  equally  finely  cut  leaves,  and 
rather  larger,  originally  rose-violet  flowers,  are  part  parents  of  the 
smaller  races.    Both  of  Brazil. 
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5.  GALLIC AbPA.    {From  Greek  taar  h&aut^  ftrwU.y    Ftoweneuly 

sammer. 

C.  AmerioAna,  Linn.  French  Mulbbhst.  Bioh  soil  from  Va.  and 
Mo.,  S.;  shrub  8^-8°  bigl^*  ^ith  some  scurfy  down,  especially  on  the 
lower  face  of  the  ovate-oblong  toothed  leaves,  and  the  olnaten  of  blnlah 
flowers ;  fruits  violet-blue  and  showy. 

6.  VITEX,  CHASTE  TREE.    (The  andent  Latin  name.) 

K.  jignus-edatus,  Linn.  Chastb  Trbb.  Of  Mediterranean  region ;  haa 
6-7  lanceolate,  entire  leaflets,  whitened  underneath,  and  bluish  flowers  in 
sessile  clusters,  forming  an  Interrupted  spike  at  the  end  of  the  brancheB ; 
hardy  only  S. 

7.  CLBRODENDRON    (VOLKAMERIA).    (Greek:  chanee,  tree,) 

C,  trichdtomunif  Thunb.  (C.  8eb6tinum).  Erect  shrub  of  out-door 
cultivation,  wit^  nearly  opposite,  ovate-acuminate,  pubescent,  long- 
petioled  leaves,  and  a  terminal,  spreading,  compound  cyme  of  white 
flowers,  with  red  loose  calyx.    Japan. 

C,  ThomadncB,  Balf.  Greenhouse  climber  from  tropical  Africa,  with 
bright  crimson,  handsome  corollas  in  pure  white  calicea ;  leaves  ovate  and 
acuminate,  smooth. 
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Chiefly  herbs,  with  aromatic  herbage,  square  stems,  opposite 
simple  leaves,  more  or  less  2-lipped  corolla  (whence  the  name 
of  the  order),  either  4  didynamous  or  only  2  stamens  inserted 
on  the  corolla  tube,  2-lobed  stigma,  and  at  once  distinguished 
from  all  the  related  families  by  the  deeply  4-parted  ovary  (as 
if  4  ovaries  around  the  base  of  a  common  style),  ripening  into 
as  many  seed-like  nutlets  (never  prickly)  or  akenes,  each  con- 
taining a  single  seed.  Embryo  usually  tilling  the  seed.  As 
in  all  these  families  containing  bilabiate  plants,  there  are  2 
lobes  belonging  to  the  upper  and  3  to  the  lower  lip  of  the 
corolla.  Flowers  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  or  bracts,  usually 
in  cymose  clusters,  or  running  into  terminal  racemes  or  spikes. 
The  peculiar  stamens  of  this  family  are  shown  in  Lessons, 
Figs.  300-306. 

•  Siameng  4,  paraUa  and  iuetmdlng,amdprti§eeHngJirom  a  wnUk  on  fft« 
qf  the  eorotta.  NutlH9rMeMkit«dmtdpmed,cbli9UiefigJlx«dh§ikiB 
•war  the  boie, 

^  Ldbtt  of  the  corolla  nearly  equal  and  cblong,  tamed  forward  §o  that  there 

be  no  upper  Hp^  theJUamemU  oomepiewnuiff  prelecting  p^na  the  apper  ff<d& 

L  TBI0H09TEMA.    Oalyz  S-daft  in  8  Upa,  obUqae.    FUunenta  rery  kuw  and 

oarved,  coiled  ap  in  the  bad. 
1  TBUCBIUM.    Calyx  5-toothad.    Ck»rolU  with  a  deep  daft  batwaaa  tha  two 

lobaa,    CallB  of  tha  aathar  ooafliiaDt. 
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^rcm  the  notch  between  the  2  tgjtper  Met, 

8.  IBAIirrHIJS.    Caljz  beU-Bhaped,  equally  Mobad,  enkrglDg  after  flowering.    CoroIU 
only  a  little  longer  than  the  calyx,  bell-ahjiped,  wit^  5  equal  spreading  lobes. 

•  •  Steunene  4,  recUning  on  the  lower  lobe  of  the  corolla,  the  outer  or  lower  pair 

longer  ;  anihert  i-ceUed.  Corolla  untaUy  turned  down  or  declining.  Nutlete 
tmooth  or  emoiMtitht  fixed  by  their  bate,  at  in  all  the/oUowing  divieione. 

4-  Caigx  d^fiexed  in  fruU,  b-toothed,  the  upper  tooth  or  lobe  much  broadest  and  eome- 

timet  wing-margined. 

4.  OOIMUM.    Corona  abort,  the  upper  Up  aa  it  were  of  4  lobes,  the  lower  of  one  entire  flat 

or  flattish  deoUned  lobe  acaroely  longer  than  the  upper.    Filaments  separate. 

5.  0OLEU9.    Corolla  similar  to  the  last,  but  the  lower  lobe  longer  and  ooneaye  or  boat- 

shaped,  inclosing  the  stamens  and  style ;  filaments  monadelphous. 

*■  -H  CkUyx  little  or  not  at  all  d^fiexed,  and  nearly  regular. 

C  HTPTIS.    Calyx  with  5  less  unequal  or  equal  teeth.    Corolla  of  4  short  similar  upper 
lobes,  and  a  longer  abruptly  deflexed  saccate  lower  one ;  filaments  separate. 

7.  lAVANDULA.  Calyx  1^15-nerTed,  5-toothed,  the  upper  tooth  mostly  huger.  Corolla 

with  tube  longer  than  the  calyx,  r^nlarly  2-llpped,  i.e.  upper  lip  2-lobed,  lower 
8-lobed,  the  lobes  all  equally  spreading.  Stamens  indnded,  but  declined  towards 
the  lower  lobe  of  the  corolla. 

•  •  •  Stamens  4  (and  the  lower  or  outer  pair  longest)  or  ?,  straight  and  dittant  or 

diverging ;  anthert  plainly  2  celled,  not  conniving  in  pairt.  Lobes  of  the  corolla 
fiat  and  spreading,  or  the  upper  erect  but  not  arched, 

-t-  Flowers  in  large,  loose  terminal  racemes  or  panicles, 

8.  OOLLINBONIA.    Calyx  ovate,  enlarging  and  turned  down  after  flowering,  2-lipped, 

the  upper  Up  flat  and  8*toothed,  the  lower  i^deft.  CoroUa  elongated  and  irregular ; 
the  lower  lobe  or  lip  much  the  larger,  pendent,  cnt-toothed  or  IHnged,  the  4  others 
nearly  equal  and  alike ;  tube  with  a  bearded  ring  inside  at  the  bottom  of  the  enlarged, 
throat ;  stamens  2  with  anthers,  or  rarely  4.    Cells  of  Uie  anther  diverging. 

9.  PKSIIXA.    Calyx  in  flower  6-cleft,  in  fk-uit  nodding  and  enlarging,  becoming  8-Upped. 

Corolla  short  and  rather  beU-shaped,  5^eft,  the  lower  lobe  a  Uttle  longer.  Stamens 
4^  nearly  equal.    Style  deeply  2-cleft. 

*-  4-  FUjwers  in  clusters  or  whorls,  or  sometimes  spicate, 

**  CordUa  short  and  rather  bell  shaped,  harftly  if  at  all  l-lipped,  the  4  or  rarely  5  lobes 

nearly  equal  and  all  spreading. 

10.  MENTHA.    Calyx  equally  6-toothed.    Corolla  with  a  4-cleft  border,  the  upper  lobe  a 

Uttle  broader  and  sometimes  notched  at  the  end.    Stamens  4,  nearly  equal,  similar. 

11.  LYCOPUS.    Calyx  4-5-toothed.    CoroUa  with  4  about  equal  lobes.    Stamens  S ;  the 

upper  pair,  if  any,  withont  anthers. 

**  **  CoroUa  evidently  i-lipped,  but  all  the  lobes  of  nearly  equal  lengthy  the  upper  Up 
erect  and  mostly  notched,  the  lower  spreading  and  S-cl^,  the  tube  not  bearded 
within  ;  stamens  with  anthers  only  2, 

IS.  CUNILA.  Calyx  equaUy  5-toothed,  striate,  very  hahry  in  the  throat,  one  half  shorter 
than  the  corolla.    Stamens  2,  long  and  protruding ;  no  rudiments  of  the  upper  pair. 

18.  HEDEOMA.  Calyx  2-Upped,  gibbous  on  the  lower  side  near  the  base,  hairy  In  the 
throat  Corolla  short.  Stamens  2,  with  anthers  scarcely  .protruded,  and  2  sterile 
short  filaments  tipped  with  a  little  head  in  place  of  anther. 

«»•>«-•»♦  CoroUa  evidently  2-lipped,  short,  the  tapper  lip  erect  or  somewhat  spreading 
and  nearly  entire  or  notched,  the  lower  spreading  or  S-eleft ;  stamens  with 

•****^*  *•  -  Calyx  naked  in  the  throat. 

14.  HTSSOPUS.  Calyx  tubuUr,  15-nerved,  equaUy  C-toothed.  Corolla  with  the  mkUU* 
lobe  of  the  lower  Up  larger  and  2-oleft    Stamens  very  long  and  protruding. 
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1ft.  BATUBEIA.  Calyx  b«D-«]iap«d,  lO^nenrad,  equally  ft-tootlMd.  Oorolb  with  V>w«r  Up 
of  8  nearly  equal  entire  lobM.    Stamens  aomewhat  aaeeDding.    LeaTes  narrow. 

11  PYONANTHEMUM.  Calyx  oblong  or  abort-tubular,  about  18-nerved,  equaUy  (- 
toothed  or  aomewhat  2-llpped.  Ck>rolla  with  the  lobea  of  the  lower  Up  OTito  and 
entire.    Flowers  crowded*in  heads  or  dose  cymes. 

—  —  Caljfx  htUry  in  tKe  throat. 

IT.  ORIGANUM.  Oalyx  about  18-nerved.  Lower  Up  of  the  eoroDa  of  8  rimllar  lobaa. 
Flowers  crowded  Into  spIke-Uke  dusters  and  ftirnlshed  with  Imbrloated,  often  oolored 
bracts. 

18.  THYMUS.    Oalyz  orate,  18-neryed,  8-Upped ;  the  upper  Up  8-toothed  and  apreadln^, 

the  lower  deft  into  9  awl>shaped  cUiate  lobes.  Corolla  not  atrongly  2-Upped,  the 
upper  Up  resembling  the  8  lobea  of  the  lower  Up  bat  notdied  at  the  apex.  Stamena 
mostly  protruding. 

•  •  •  •  Stamena  4  {the  lower  or  outer  pair  longer),  aaeending  or  curved  and  with  the 

plainly  2ceUed  anthera  approximate  or  conniving  in  paira  under  the  erect  and 
Jtattiah  Imt  not  arched  upper  Up.    Calyx  more  or  leaa  ^i-Upped. 

19.  CALAMINTHA.    Calyx  not  flattened.    C-oroUa   straight,  with  inflated  throat,  and 

d-Upped  border,  the  spreading  lower  Up  8-parted,  its  middle  lobe  entire  or  sUi^tly 
notched. 

90.  MELISSA.    Calyx  with  8-toothed  upper  Up  flat.    CoroUa  more  or  leas  curred  and 

ascending.  Filaments  arching  and  bringing  the  anthers  together  In  pairs.  Other- 
wise as  in  19. 

•  •  •  •  •Sttmuna  only  2,  paraliel  and  ascending  under  the  erect  or  aomewhat  acyihe- 

ahaped  entire  or  barely  notched  upper  Up  of  the  corolla ;  anther  a  1-cMed,  either 
etrietly  ao  or  by  cof^fiuenoe  of  the  i  cella  end  to  end. 

•*-  Calyx  naked  in  the  throat  and  2-2<pped. 

91.  SALVIA.    Calyx  with  the  upper  Up  8-toothed  or  entire,  the  lower  9-deft.    CoroDa 

deeply  9-lipped ;  the  lower  Up  spreading  or  hanging,  8-lobed,  the  middle  lobe  larger 
and  sometimes  notched  at  the  end.  Filament  as  It  were  compound,  the  proper  fila- 
ment short  and  bearing  on  its  apex  an  elonpittMl  thrpad-like  or  Unear  body  (the  oon* 
nectlTe,  in  fkct)  attached  by  its  middle,  one  end  of  which  ascending  under  the  apper 
Up  bears  a  Unear  1-ceUed  anther,  the  other  descending  bears  the  other  smaUer  and 
imperfect  cell,  or  a  mere  vestige  of  it,  or  is  naked.    Flowers  usually  large  or  showy. 

99.  ROSMARINUS.  Calyx  and  coroUa  nearly  as  in  Salvia,  but  the  Uteral  lobes  of  the 
lower  Up  of  the  corolla  erect  and  somewhat  contorted  (as  In  some  Salvias  also). 
Stamens  resembUng  those  of  Monarda  and  protruded,  but  with  a  short  tooth  on  the 
filament  below  the  middle.    Shrub. 

98.  BLEPHILIA.  Calyx  short-tubohu',  the  upper  Up  with  8  awned,  the  lower  with  9 
nearly  blunt  teeth.  Corolla  with  an  expanded  throat,  blntsh.  Otherwtae  Hke 
Monarda,  but  flowers  smaUer. 

••>  -K  Calyx  moatly  htUry  in  the  throat  and  nearly  equaUy  i-toothed. 

94.  MONARDA.  Calyx  tubular,  elongated,  many-nerved.  CorolU  deeply  9-Upped,  narrow 
in  the  throat,  the  oblong  or  Unear  lips  about  equal  In  length,  the  lower  8-lob«d  at  the 
apex,  its  narrower  middle  lobe  slightly  notched.  Stamens  with  long  and  simple 
fllament  bearing  directly  on  its  apex  a  linear  anther.  Flowers  rather  huge,  numerooa 
In  the  whorled  or  terminal  heads. 

#•••••  Stamena  4,  diverging  or  ascending ;  the  upper  or  inner  pair  longer" 
Upper  lip  of  the  coroUa  erect  or  a  litilt  arching,  the  lower  ^treading. 

•*-  Stamena  exaerted. 

90.  LOPHANTHUS.  Calyx  rather  unequaUy  5-toothed.  Upper  Up  of  coroUa  aUghUy  9- 
lobed,  the  lower  moderately  spreading.  Its  middle  lobe  somewhat  crenate.  Stamena 
not  parallel,  the  lower  and  shorter  ones  more  or  less  ascending,  the  upper  and  longer 
ones  divergtnir  and  decHntng,  so  as  to  seem  the  lower.  Tall  erect  herbs,  with  small 
Vwers  dusterod  in  panlcled  splkea. 
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••>  -H  StamenM  noi  exatrUd, 

H  NBFBTA.  Calyx  obUqnely  5'tooth«d.  Stemens  panUel  and  Meendln^,  and  th«lr 
anthers  approaohing  In  patn  under  the  npper  Up  of  the  ooroUa,  their  eella  diverging 
from  each  other.    Middle  lobe  of  lower  Up  of  ootoUa  oonatderably  laiigeat. 

ST.  0£DRON£LLA.  Flowers  nearly  Uke  those  of  Nepeta;  but  the  ceUs  of  the  anthers 
paraUeL 

(8fi.  PHLOMIS,  of  the  next  section,  might,  from  the  stamens,  be  sought  for  here.) 

•  ••••••  Stamen9  4,  the  lower  or  outer  pair  longer,  aaeending  and  paralM, 

their  anthers  in  pairs  mostly  under  the  concave  or  arched  upper  lip  qf  the 
corolla.    Plants  not  siceet  scented,  some  of  them  Idtter-aromatic. 

*■  Corolla  decidedly  i-lipped  ;  calyx  <Uso  2-l^ed,  irregular,  closed  in/tuU. 

aa.  BRUNELLA.  Calyx  tabular  bell-shaped,  retlouhited,  flattened  on  the  upper  side ;  the 
upper  Up  broad,  flat,  8-toothed ;  tiie  lower  2-cleft.  Tube  of  the  corolla  dilated  on  the 
lower  side  Just  below  the  rather  narrowed  throat ;  upper  Up  arched  and  entire ; 
lower  widely  spreading,  with  Uteral  lobes  oblong,  the  ooncave  middle  one  rounded 
and  crenulate.  Filaments  2-toothed  at  the  apex,  the  lower  tooth  bearing  the  anther. 
Flowers  in  a  terminal  dose  head  or  short  spike.' 

V.  SOUTELLABIA.  Calyx  short,  with  the  very  short  Hps  truncate  and  entire,  and  a 
large  hump  on  the  upper  side,  the  whole  helmet^shaped ;  the  upper  Up  usuaUy  lUl- 
Ing  away  when  the  fruit  is  ripe.  Corolla  with  rather  long  ascending  tube,  the  Uteral 
lobes  of  the  lower  Up  small  and  somewhat  connected  with  the  arched  upper  Up,  the 
middle  lobe  larger  and  spreading,  or  the  sides  reflexed  ;  anthers  of  the  lower  stamens 
1-cdled.  Bitterish  herbs,  not  aromfttto,  with  flowers  single  in  the  axU  of  each  bract 
or  lean 

••-  *-  CoroOa  inflated  funnel-form  and  rather  slightly  i-Upped ;  calyx  thinnish,  open 
bell-shaped  in  fruit,  the  5  teeth  equal  and  pointless  ;  flowers  simply  spiked,  oi^y 
one  to  each  bract  or  floral  leaf. 

80.  PHY808TEGIA.    Upper  lip  of  the  corolla  broad  and  a  Uttle  arched,  entire ;  lower  of 

8  broad  and  somewhat  spreading  short  lobes.    Smooth  and  scentiess  herbs,  with 
thickish  and  sessile  lanceolate  or  oblong  leaves. 

••-  4-  ■»-  CoroOa  decidedly  2-lipped;  calyx  ^-toothed,  regular,  or  son^etimes  obscurely 
^l^ped,  not  closing  in  fruit;  the  teeth  commonly  awl-shaped  or  triangular, 
qften  rigid  or  spiny-tipped. 

**■  Stamens  included  in  the  tube  of  the  corolla ;  calyx  lO-toothed, 

81.  MABBUBIUM.    Teeth  of  the  calyx  awl-shaped  or  spiny-tipped,  recurred  after  flower- 

ing.   Corolla  smaU*,  upper  Up  erect.    Bitter^aromatic  plants;  flowers  in  axlUaiy 
e^rftate  whorls. 

*¥  *^  Stamens  raised  out  qf  the  tube  qfihe  corolla  ;  calyx  6-toothed. 

-=>  Stamens  not  dtflexed  after  flowering, 

I  Anithers  opening  crosswise  by  2  unequal  valves,  the  smaller  one  cHiaie. 

88.  GALE0PSI8.  Calyx  tubuhu*  beU-shaped,  S-nerred,  with  spiny-tipped  teeth.  CoroUa 
tnkiged  in  the  throat,  the  ovate  and  entire  upper  Up  arched,  the  middle  lobe  of 
spreading  lower  Up  obcordate.    Flowers  In  axillary  whorl-like  clusters. 

1 1  Anthers  opening  lengthtaise  in  the  ordinary  way. 

o  Calyx  membranaceous  and  greatly  enlarged,  and  almost  shield-like, 

88.  MOLUCCBLLA.  Calyx  with  the  border  reticulated,  veiny,  entire,  except  5  muoronate 
pdnta.  CoroUa  much  shorter  tluin  the  calyx ;  the  middle  lobe  of  its  lower  Up  oboor- 
date.    Nntlats  8-Blded. 

o  o  Calyx  ordinary,  with  sharp  or  awl-Uke  teeth, 
X  Upper  Up  of  corolla  erect. 

9L  BALLOTA.  Calyx  somewhat  ftinnel-form,  with  an  expanding  5-toothed  border,  the 
tabe  10-rlbbed.  Anthers  approximate  in  pairs  under  the  upper  Up.  Natkti  round- 
lah  on  top. 
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X  X  upper  i^  qf  eoroOa  wiore  or  lea  ardkei, 

86.  PHL0MI8.  Calyx  tabular,  with  rigid  Darrow  awl-ahaped  teeth  ttom  the  notdi  of  m 
many  very  abort  and  broad  lobes.  Corolla  aa  in  Stachya.  Upper  pair  of  ataoMDa 
(rather  the  longer)  with  an  awl-shaped  appendage  at  the  base  of  the  fltamenta. 

86.  LBON  (TBUS.  Calyx  top-ahaped,  the  awl-shaped  teeth  when  old  apreadlng  and  apinj- 
pointed.  Corolla  like  Staehys,  bat  middle  lobe  of  lower  Up  oboordate.  Stamena 
parallel.  Natlets  tnmeate  and  sharply  8-angled.  Btema  ereet.  Howecs  tai  eloie 
whorls  in  the  axils  of  cat-lobed  leaves. 

ST.  LAMIUM.  Calyx  tabahu-  beU-shaped«  with  5  awl-shaped  spreading  teeth.  Corolla 
mach  enlarged  in  the  throat,  the  npper  lip  arching  and  with  a  narrow  baae,  lataral 
lobea  of  lower  lip  very  short,  the  middle  one  roonded  and  spreading  or  tamed  down, 
Ita  base  mnch  narrowed.  (Leasons,  Fig.  S66.)  Stamens  aaoendlng  under  the  upper 
Up.    Nntleta  truncate  at  the  top. 

—  —  Stament  d^Uxed  or  contorted  i^terjlowerimff, 

9B.  8TACHT8.  Calyx  mostly  tubular  bell-shaped,  the  teeth  triangular  or  awl-ahnpod, 
sometimes  rigid  or  even  pungent  CwoUa  not  enlarged  in  the  throat,  the  apper  Up 
entire  or  nearly  so,  the  lower  8-lobed  with  the  middle  lobe  nearly  entire.  Stamoia 
aaeending  under  the  upper  Up,  but  the  outer  pair  turned  down  after  diaehaiglng 
their  pollen.  Nutlets  obtuse,  but  not  truncate.  Flowers  orowded  in  whoris,  most 
of  these  oommonly  approximate  In  a  terminal  raoeme  or  aplke. 

1.  TRICH08TEMA,  BLUE  CURLS.  (Greek:  hair-like  ttomeiw.) 
OuiB  are  branching,  loosely-flowered,  rather  clammy,  low  herbs,  with 
entire  leaves,  and  small  flowers  as  it  were  panided,  blue,  or  changjng 
to  purple,  in  summer  and  autumn.    ® 

T.  dich6tomam,  Linn.   Common  B.  or  Bastaed  Pbithtrotal.  Sandy 

fields,  Mass.,  S.;  6'-12'  high,  with  mostly  lance-oblong,  short-petioled  leaves. 
T.  line^e,  Nutt.    Leaves  linear  or  lance-linear,  smoother.    Conn.,  S. 

2.  TEUCRIITM,    GERMANDER.      (Named   for    r^Kcer,    King    of 

Troy.)     71 

T.  Canad^nse,  Linn.  In  low  grounds ;  l°-3^  high,  downy,  with  ovate- 
lanceolate  serrate  leaves,  downy  beneath,  and  pale  purple  or  rarely  white 
flowers  collected  in  a  long  spike,  in  late  summer. 

3.  ISANTHUS,  FALSE  PENNYROYAL.    (Greek:  equal JUnoer,  l». 

parts  of  corolla  regular.)    0 

I.  oasrtdeos,  Michx.  Common  in  sandy  or  sterile  soil  from  Me.,  8. 
and  W. ;  bushy-branched,  clammy-pubescent,  6^-12'  high,  with  oblong 
S-nerved  entire  leaves,  and  scattered,  small  blue  flowers  on  axillary 
peduncles. 

4.  dciBfUM,  SWEET  BASIL.  (Greek  name,  referring  to  the  odor, 
the  herbage  sweet-scented.) 

0,  Basllicum^  Linn.  Sweet  Basil.  Low  sweet  herb,  of  kitchen  gar- 
dens, from  Asia,  with  ovate,  somewhat  toothed  leaves,  cillate  petioles  and 
calyx,  and  bluish-white  racemed  flowers,  in  summer.    0 


5.  COLEUS.    (Greek  for  sheath^  alluding  to  the  monadelphooa 
mens.)    Cult,  for  the  handsome  colored  foliage,  from  Java. 

C,  BIQmBi^  Benth.  Leaves  either  blotched  with  crimson  or  bronze-red, 
or  almost  wholly  colored,  rhomb-ovate  and  acuminate-pointed  and  atena- 
ated  into  a  petiole  below,  with  deltoid  and  sharp  teeth ;  the  inconspicuons 
flowers  blue  or  bluish  and  racemed. 
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C  ¥9t9eha06ltiit  Lem.  Leaves  ovate  and  scarcely  narrowed  below, 
acute  but  not  acuminate,  the  teeth  large  and  rounded  and  obtuse. 

6.  HTPTZ8.  (Greek:  reversed,  from  the  lower  lobe  of  the  corolla.) 
Flowers  late  summer. 

H.  radiita,  Willd.  Stems  2^-4^  high ;  leaves  lance-ovate,  toothed ; 
flowers  white  or  purple-dotted,  small,  crowded  in  peduncled  whitish-in- 
volucrate  heads.     %    Low  ground,  N.  Car.,  S. 

7.  liAVANDXTIiA,  LAVENDER.  (Latin  tooo,  lave,  for  which  Lav- 
ender-water  is  used.) 

/..  K^/ti,  DC.  Cult,  from  S.  En. ;  a  low  undershrub,  barely  hardy  N., 
hoary,  with  lance-linear  leaves,  and  slender  spikes  of  bluish  small  flowers 
on  long  terminal  peduncles,  in  summer. 

8.  COLLINSONIA,  HORSE  BALM.  {Peter  Collinson  of  London, 
who  corresponded  with  Bartram  and  Linnaeus.)  Rather  tall  and  large- 
leaved,  strong-scented  plants ;  flowers  summer.     2Z 

C.  CanadtfiiBis,  Linn.  Rich  Wbkd,  Stonb  Root.  Smooth,  2^-8^ 
high,  with  ovate  serrate  leaves  3'-(5'  long  and  on  long  petioles,  and  pale 
yellow,  lemon-scented  flowers  on  slender  pedicels  in  panicled  racemes. 
Rich  woods,  N.  and  S. 


IRTTiIiA.     (Aboriginal  name.)    Native  of  China  and  Japan.    0 

P.  H/ankinSnshi  Decne.  (P.  octmoIdbs,  var.  cnfspA.)  Balsamic- 
Bcented,  much- branched  herb,  cult,  for  its  foliage,  the  ovate-petioled 
leaves  generally  dark  purple  or  violet-tinged  beneath,  bronze-purple 
above,  the  margins  wavy  and  deeply  cut-toothed,  the  insignificant  rose- 
colored  or  whitish  flowers  in  panicled  spike-like  racemes,  in  late  summer. 

10.  MENTHA,  MINT.  (Ancient  Greek  and  Latin  name.)  Mostly 
spreading  rapidly  by  running  rooustocks;  leaves  toothed;  the  small 
flowers  purplish-bluish,  or  almost  white,  in  summer.  Beside  the  fol- 
lowing, other  introduced  species  are  occasionally  found,     y, 

•  Flowers  in  terjninal  spikes. 

If.  vfridiSf  Linn.  Spearmint.  Green,  nearly  smooth,  with  oblong  or 
lance-ovate,  wrinkled-veiny,  sessile  leaves,  and  spikes  narrow,  dense,  and 
leafless.    Roadsides.    Eu. 

If.  piperita^  Linn.  Peppermint.  Purplish,  smooth,  with  ovate  acute 
petiolea  leaves,  and  whorled  clusters  of  flowers  forming  loose  interrupted 
■pikes.     Wet  places,  and  cult,  for  the  oil.  Eu.    (Lessons,  Figs.  97,  98.) 

•  •  Flowers  in  distinct  axillai^f  globular  clusters. 

M.  Caziad^DBis,  Linn.  Wild  Mint.  Pleasant-scented,  hairy  or  a 
smooth  variety,  with  ovate  or  lance-oblong,  acute  or  pointed  leaves  on 
short  petioles,  and  the  whorls  in  the  axils  of  some  of  the  middle  pairs. 
Low  grounds. 

U.  L7COPU8,  WATER  HOREHOUND.  (Greek:  wolf  s  foot,  of 
no  application.)  Resembling  the  Wild  Mint,  but  bitter,  and  not  aro- 
matic, often  producing  slender,  sometimes  tuber-bearing  runners  from 
the  base,  smooth,  the  very  small  white  flowers  close-clustered  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  in  summer.    Wild  in  shady  moist  soiL    2Z 
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nen,  oblong  or  almost  linear  leavea,  or  oiate  on  the  mnneny  the  looae 
porplish  flowers  about  i'  long. 

C.  H/Speta,  link.  Basil  Thtxs.  Nat.  from  En.  from  Md.,  W.  and 
8.;  soft- downy,  branching,  1^-2^  hi^,  with  round-ovate  crenate  leavei^ 
small  and  loose  purple  flowers,  and  calyx  hairy  in  the  throat. 


•  •  Flowers  in  terminal  heads  or  head-like  toAorit,  crowded  with  oiai- 

ehegped  bracts, 

C.  ClJpop6diiim,  Benth.  Basil.  Waste  grounds  and  along  thickets ; 
hairy,  with  rather  simple  stems  1^-2^  long,  ovate,  and  nearly  entire 
petioled  leaves,  and  pale  purple  small  corollas. 

20.  MELiaSA,  BALM,   BEE  BALM.     (Old  name  from  Greek  for 
bee.)    Old  World  sweet  herbs.    Flowers  sonuner.     2Z 

M.  olScindlis,  Linn.  Common  B.  Gardens,  sparingly  nmning  wild; 
rather  hairy,  loosely- branched,  lemon-scented,  with  ovate  or  scarcely 
heart-shaped  crenate-toothed  leaves,  and  yellowish  or  soon  white  flowers 
in  small  loose  axillary  clusters. 

21.  SAIiVIA,  SAGE.    (Latin  salvo^  save,  from  its  reputed  healing 
.  qualities.)     (Lessons,  Figs.  302,  903.) 

•  Blue-Jlowered  species  {corolla  sometimes  partly  white).   71 

-*-  Leaves  halberd-shcq^ed  or  triangular-ovate. 

S.  pdtens,  Cav.  Mexico ;  2^-3^  high,  rather  hairy,  with  crenate-serrate 
pubescent  leaves,  the  uppermost  sessile  ones  sometimes  oval,  loose-pedi- 
celed  flowers,  showy  deep  blue  corolla  over  2'  long,  the  lips  widely  gaping. 
Cult,  in  borders. 

-*•  •»-  Leaves  narrower^  not  halberd-like  at  base. 

-M.  Flowers  in  distinet  whorls  near  the  top  of  the  stem. 

8.  lyrita,  Linn.  Sandy  soU  from  N.  J.  to  BL  and  S.;  1^-2^  hig^ 
rather  hairy,  with  leaves  mostly  at  the  root,  and  obovate  or  lyre-shaped, 
and  a  smaller  pair  on  the  stem ;  whorls  of  flowers  forming  an  interrupted 
raceme;  corolla  hardly  1'  long;  upper  lip  of  calyx  3-tooUied;  tower  cell 
of  the  anther  present  but  deformed. 

S.  officindUs,  Linn.  Common  Sags.  From  S.  Eu.;  low  but  erect, 
minutely  hoary-pubescent,  with  oblong-lanceolate  leaves  findy  reticu- 
lated-rugose and  the  margins  crenulate,  spiked  flower-whoxls,  and  short 
dorolla. 

**  4^  Flowers  in  racemose  or  spiciform  inflorescence^  the  leJkorit,  if  any^ 

email  and  loose. 

=  Corolla  tube  scarcely  exserted  beyond  the  ccdyz.    Flowers  smaU. 

8.  articif61ia,  Linn.  Woodlands  from  Md.,  W.  and  S. ;  V^-^  hi^, 
leafy,  somewhat  clammy-downy ;  leaves  rhombic-ovate ;  racemes  slender, 
the  blue  and  white  corolla  only  \*  long ;  lower  cell  of  the  anther  wanting. 

=r  =:  Corolla  tube  conspicuously  exserted. 

8.  axiirea,  T^ra.  Sandy  soil  S.  Car. ,  S.  and  W. ;  nearly  smooth  and 
green,  with  rather  simple  stems,  2^-4^  hi£^;  leaves  lance-Unear,  with 
tapering  base,  obtuse,  entire,  or  the  lower  serrate ; '  the  showy  azure-blue 
flowers  (less  than  1'  long)  numerous  in  a  spike-like  raceme. 

Var.  grandifl6ra,  Benth.  rS.  PfrcHBRi).    Kansas  to  Texas ;  infloi 
oence  denser ;  minutely  soft-aowny  ;  occasionally  cultivated. 
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$.  pi«Mii«/«,  LiniL  Radieal  leaTes  laxge  and  long-petlded,  oblong  or 
oblong-oyate  and  crenate-toothed,  the  stem  leaves  few  and  oblong,  and 
ahorter-etalked  ;  corolla  an  inch  long,  glabrous  inside,  the  mouth  gaping 
and  upper  lip  much  arched,  the  calyx  and  small  bracts  colored ;  flowers 
about  4  in  a  whorl  in  long  spikes.  £u.  Borders.  Varieties  with  reddish 
and  white  flowers. 

5.  farinaeea,  Benth.  Texas;  leaves  petioled,  oblong-lanceolate,  the 
■pikes,  calyxes,  etc.,  white-hoary,  contrasting  with  the  light  blue  coroUa. 
Sometimes  cult. 

•  •  Bed-JUnoered  apecies^  rarely  running  to  whUe  in  garden  famu, 

-*-  0  FlowerB  small,  not  showy  (fiut  the  bracts  are). 

S.  Sefdrea,  Linn.  Clart.  Gray-hairy,  2° ;  leaves  oblong  and  obtuse, 
petiolate,  wavy ;  flowers  in  a  long  interrupted  spike  of  whoris,  tiie  corolla 
tabe  not  exceeding  the  calyx ;  upper  bracts  broad  and  concave,  red  and 
▼einy,  showy.    S.  £u.    Cult.,  the  leaves  used  for  seasoning. 

4-  •»-  3{  Floioers  large  and  showy. 

^  Plant  glabrous. 

S.  sp/ittdens,  Sellow.  Brazil ;  stems  branching ;  leaves  ovate,  pointed, 
the  flond  ones  and  calyx  as  well  as  the  corolla  (2'  or  more  long  and  with 
short  lower  lip)  bright  scarlet    Much  cult.    There  is  a  white  variety. 

^  ^  JPlant  pubescent  or  hairy. 

5.  WgsttSt  Cav.  Cabdinal  or  Msxican  Rbd  S.  From  Mexico  ;  tall, 
pabescent,  with  crenate  ovate  or  oval  leaves  hearUshaped  at  base  and 
somewhat  rugose,  green  calyx,  and  long-tubed,  downy,  deep  scarlet 
corolla  over  2' long,  the  style  plumose. 

8.  ooccfnaa,  Linn.  Somewhat  downy  or  soft-hairy,  with  ovate  and 
heart-shaped,  acute,  crenate  leaves,  deciduous  bracts,  green  or  purplish 
calyx,  and  smooth  red  corolla  1'  long,  with  lower  lip  much  longer  than 
the  upper  one.  Var.  paeado-cooclnea  is  taller,  with  bristly -hairy  stems, 
and  petioles.    S.  Car.,  S.    (Lessons,  Fig.  303.) 

•  •  •  White-flowered  species. 

S.  arginHa,  Linn.  Mediterranean  region ;  cult,  for  its  silvery-white 
foliagB»  hardy ;  the  very  large  round-ovate  root-leaves  clothed  with  long 
white  wool ;  flowering  stem  and  its  sessile  leaves,  as  well  as  calyx,  etc., 
cbunmy-hairy ;  the  wUte  corolla  with  scythe-shaped  upper  lip  1'  long  and 
a  veiy  short  tube. 

22.  ROSMARINnS,  ROSEICART.    (Latin:  <Im0  o/C^  sea,  referring 
to  the  habitat.)     H 

R.  Offfieindlia,  Linn.  Leaves  evergreen,  linear,  entire,  with  revolute 
margins,  white-hoary  beneath,  the  upper  with  pale  blue  flowers  In  their 
axils.     S.  Eu. ;  not  hardy  N. 

23.  BIiBPHIZiIA.      (Greek:  eyelash,  the  bracts  strongly  dilate,  the 
outer  ones  ovate.)    Flowers  summer.     % 

B.  oiliAta,  Raf .  Leaves  almost  sessile,  ovate  or  oblong,  whitish-downy 
beneath ;  outer  bracts  large,  acute ;  corolla  hairy.  Dry  soil,  Blass.  to 
Minn.,  and  S. 

B.  hlrsilta,  Raf.  Hairy  all  over ;  leaves  lance-ovate,  sometimes  heart- 
shaped  at  base,  on  distinct  .petioles ;  bracts  smaller  and  very  slender- 
pointed  ;  corolla  smoothish,  purple-spotted.     Moister  places,  N.  and  S. 
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24.  MOHABDA,  HOB8EMINT  or  BALIC  (An  eadj  BpuMt  writer 
on  the  medicinal  plants  of  the  New  World,  NicoUu  MonardeMj) 
Flowers  summer.     (Lessons,  Fig.  300.) 

•  8iamen9  and  ttffU  protruding  heffond  ike  narrow  acvU  ^tpper  lip  of  the 
corolla;  leaves  oblong-ovate  or  lan^e-ovate,  with  roundish  or  siightlp 
heart-shaped  base^  veinp,  pieasanl-scented.    HI 

M.    dfdyma,  Linn.    Oswbgo  Tba,   Bis  Baui,    FmAomAirr   Balm. 

Leaves  petioled,  the  floral  ones  tinged  with  red ;  calyx  naked  in  the 
throat ;  corolla  bright  red,  the  large  heads  handsome.  N.  Eng.,  W.  and 
S.,  and  cult. 

M.  ilstal6aa,  Linn.  Wild  Bsroamot.  Softdowny  or  smuothish; 
leaves  petioled,  the  floral  ones  often  whitish ;  calyx  very  hairy  in  the 
throat;  corolla  rose-color,  porple,  or  white.  Dry  soil,  Vt,  W.  and  S. 
Variable. 

M .  Bradbmi^na,  Beck.  Differs  from  the  preceding  in  the  sessile 
leaves  soft-hairy  beneath,  calyx  contracted  above,  and  shorter  corolla. 
Ind-,  S.  and  W. 

•  •  Stamens  not  longer  than  the  purple-spotted  notched  upper  lip  of  the 

short  corolla,  the  tube  of  which  is  nearly  inclosed  in  the  calyx. 

M.  punctata,  Linn.  Hobskmint.  Sterile  groond,  from  N.  J.  to 
Minn.,  and  S.;  strong-scented  and  pungent,  sli^tly  hoary  ;  leaves  lance- 
olate, the  floral  ones  and  bracts  tinged  yellow  and  purple ;  calyx  teeth 
short  and  awnless ;  corolla  yellowish.    % 

M .  citriod6ra,  Cerv.  Calyx  strongly  bearded  in  the  throat  and  with 
awn-like  teeth,  the  floral  leaves  and  bracts  conspicuously  awn-tipped. 
Neb.,  S.  and  W.    (D 

25.  LOPHAITTHXJS,  GIANT  HYSSOP.  (Greek:  cr«s<  and /over.) 
Wild  in  rich  soil,  chiefly  N.  and  W.,  with  ovate  and  toothed  leaves; 
flowers  summer.     % 

•  Leaves  white  beneath. 

L.  aniiAtiiB,  Benth.  Slender,  with  anise-scented  leaves,  glanoons  white- 
downy  beneath,  and  calyx  much  shorter  than  the  lavender-Uue  corolla. 

Wis.,  W.  and  S. 

•  •  Leaves  not  white  beneath, 

L.  nepetoidas,  Benth.  Smooth,  coarse,  not  sweet-scented ;  stem 
4^-6^  high  and  sharply  4-angled ;  calyx  teeth  ovate,  bluntish,  almost 
equaling  the  dull  yellowish  corolla.     Vt.,  W.  and  S. 

L.  acrophulaiiasfbliua,  Benth.  Resembles  the  preceding,  bat  the 
obtusely  angled  stem  and  sharper-toothed  leaves  rather  pub^ent,  the 
lanceolate  acute  calyx  teeth  shorter  than  the  purplish  corolla. 

26.  NEPBTA,  CATMINT.    (Lathi,  from  the  Etrurian  city  Nepete.)    % 

M.  Catdr/a,  Linn.  Cathip.  Weed  nat.  from  Eu.,  around  dwellings 
and  gardens,  with  strong  fragrance ;  soft^downy ;  leaves  oblong,  heart- 
shaped,  deeply  crenate ;  whitish  flowers  crowded  in  terminal  clusters  or 
spikes,  in  late  summer. 

H,  Olechbma^  Benth.  Ground  Ivt,  Gill.  Weed  nat  from  Eu.  hi 
waste  or  cult,  shaded  grounds  ;  creeping  and  spreading,  with  smoothish, 
rounded,  kidney-shaped,  crenate  leaves  on  slender  petioles,  and  light  blue 
flowers  in  their  axils,  each  pair  of  anther  cells  approaching  and  forming 
a  little  cross ;  flowers  all  spring  and  summer. 
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27.  CEDRONBLIaA.    (From  Cedrus,  the  cedar  tree,  referring  to  the 
fragraDce  of  one  species.)     y. 

C,  cordAta,  Benth.  Shady  grounds  from  W.  Penn.  S.,  but  rare ;  low, 
hairy,  with  long  leafy  runners,  heart-shaped  leaves,  and  scattered  flowers, 
Uie  purplish  corolla  1^'  long,  its  throat  inflated. 

C.  edna.  Hook.  Mexico,  and  cult.;  pale  or  ashy;  leaves  ovate-lanceo- 
late, somewhat  toothed ;  corolla  an  inch  or  less  long,  pink,  the  flowers  in 
close  clusters  ;  10-3°. 

2a   BRXnraiaLA,  self-heal  or  HEALALL.    (LaUnized  from  the 
old  German  name. )    Flowers  all  summer.    2/ 

B.  vnlgMs,  Linn.  Low,  spreading,  with  ovate  or  oblong  petioled 
leaves,  and  3  flowers  under  each  of  the  broad  and  round  purplisb  bracts 
of  the  head;  corolla  bluish-purple  or  rarely  white.  Woods  and  moist 
grounds ;  common  in  thin  lawns. 

29.  SCnTBLZiARL^  SKULLCAP.    (I^tin  ^cute/Za,  a  dish.)    Flowers 
In  summer,  in  our  species  blue  or  violet.    21 

m  Flowers  small  in  axillary  or  some  terminal  one-sided  racemes, 

B.  Iatezifl6ra,  Linn.  Mad-doo  Skullcap  from  the  shape  of  the 
fruiting  'calyx ;  smooth,  branching,  1^-2^  high,  with  lance-ovate  or  oblong 
acute  coarsely  serrate  leaves  on  slender  petioles ;  racemes  rather  leafy- 
bracted ;  flowers  ^'  long.     Shady  wet  places ;  common. 

•  •  Flowers  large,  in  racemes  or  spikes  terminating  the  stem  and  branches. 

1-  Stem  leaves  all  cordate  ;  lateral  lobes  of  the  corolla  about  equaling  the 

upper  lip. 

B.  versfoolor,  Kutt.  Stem  stout,  1^-3^  high,  soft-pubescent,  as  are 
the  heartrshaped,  very  veiny  and  rugose,  crenate  and  bluntish  long-peti- 
oled  leaves;  spike-like  racemes  clammy-pubescent;  coroUa  almost  1' 
long,  the  lower  Up  purple-spotted.    Banks,  Penn.  to  Minn.,  and  S. 

B.  saxdtllia,  Riddell.  Glabrous  or  only  slightly  hairy  ;  stem  6'-18', 
weaky  often  producing  runners ;  leaves  ovate  or  oblong,  obtuse,  crenate. 
Moist  banks,  Del.,  W.  and  S. 

-^  -I-  Stem  leaves  not  cordate  (save  occasionally  the  lowermost) ;  lateral 

lobes  of  corolla  shorter  than  upper  lip. 

•M-  Oreen,  nearly  glabrous. 

8.  aenrita,  Andr.  1°-9P,  the  raceme  single  and  loosely  flowered; 
leaves  ovate  to  ovate-oblong,  tapering  at  both  ends,  serrate;  corolla  1' 
long  and  narrow,  its  lips  of  equal  length.    Woods,  Penn.,  W.  and  S. 

-^  -^  Qrayishf  pubescent  to  tomentose, 

8.  oan^Bcena,  Nutt.  Ontario,  S.;  stems  branching,  2^-49  high ;  leaves 
petioled,  ovate  or  lance-ovate,  or  some  of  them  heart-shaped  at  base,  the 
lower  surface,  as  also  the  racemes  and  flowers,  whitish,  with  very  flne  soft 
down,  otherwise  smoothish  ;  corolla  1'  long. 

8.  pildaa,  Michx.  Pubescent  with  spreading  hairs ;  stem  nearly 
simple,  1^-3^  high,  bearing  rather  distant  pairs  of  roundish  or  oblong- 
ovate  veiny  leaves,  the  lower  sometimes  heart-shaped,  upper  on  short- 
margined  petioles;  racemes  short,  the  bracts  spatulate;  corolla  J' long. 
N.  Y.,  W.  and  S.;  variable. 

8.  Integril611a,  Linn.  Minutely  hoary,  1^-2^  high  ;  leaves  lance-oblong 
or  linear,  obtuse,  nearly  entire,  very  short-petioled  ;  raceme  short ;  coroUi 
1'  long,  much  enlarged  upwards.    Dry  places,  N.  Eng.,  S. 

OBAT*B  F.  p.  *  O.  HOT.  —  23 
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•  •  •  Flcwen  MharPpeduncied  in  the  axOs  of  tome  of  the  teMtUe  Uawee. 

8.  iiorv6fla,  Paish.  Moist  groands  from  N.  T.,  S.  and  W.;  smooth, 
1^-2^  high,  slender ;  leaves  roundish  or  ovate,  spariii^y  toothed,  1'  long, 
those  subtending  the  flowers  ovate-lanceolate  and  entire,  the  nerve4ike 
main  veins  prominent  beneath  ;  flowers  }'  long. 

S.  p^brvnla,  Michx.  Low  and  spreading,  3'-^'  high  ;  with  roond-ovate 
or  lance-ovate  and  slightly  heart-shaped  leaves  j'  or  more  long,  and 
flowers  }'  long.    Sandy  moist  places,  N.  Eng.,  W.  and  8. 

5.  galericnliita,  Linn.  Smoothish ;  the  slender  simple  stems  1^-2^ 
high  ;  leaves  ovate>lanceolate,  sometimes  with  a  heartrshaped  Imm,  acute, 
serrate ;  flowers  }'  long,  with  arched  upper  lip.    Wet  places,  N. 

30.  PHT808TX80IA,  FALSE  DRAGON'S  HEAD.  (Name  fitrai 
Greek  words  for  inflated  or  bladdery  covering.)  Flowea  all  sum- 
mer.   Jl 

P.  Virglnl^na,  Benth.     Wet  banks  of  streams,  from  Vt,  W.  and  8., 

in  several  varieties ;  l°-4^  high ;  leaves  mostly  serrate ;  flowers  either 
crowded  or  rather  distant  in  Uie  spikes ;  corolla  pale  rose-pniple,  1'  or 
more  long.    Handsome. 

31.  MARRUBII7M,  HOREHOUND.   (Late  Latin  name,  from -Helxrew 

word  for  bitter.)    Flowers  late  summer.    2Z 

M,  vu/gdr9t  Linn.  Common  H.  In  gardens  and  waste  places,  from 
Eu. ;  branching,  spreading,  hoary-downy,  with  round-ovate  crenale- 
rugose  leaves  on  petioles,  and  small  white  corolla. 

32.  aALEOPBIB,   HEMP  NETTLE*    (Greek:    like  a  weaael;    the 

likeness  not  obvious.)     Flowers  summer.    0 

6.  TetrAhit,  Linn.  Damp  waste  and  cult,  grounds,  nat.  from  Eu. ; 
a  common  weed,  rather  bristly -hairy,  with  stem  swollen  below  each  joint, 
leaves  ovate  and  coarsely  serrate,  and  corolla  purplish  or  variegateiL 

33.  MOLUCCELLA,  MOLUCCA  BALM,  SHELL  FLOWER. 
(Name  from  Molucca  Islands.)    Flowers  summer.    (D 

If.  /csK/'s,  Linn.  Erect,  much  branched,  smooth,  with  roundish  petioled 
leaves,  flowers  sessile  in  their  axils  accompanied  by  spine-like  bracts,  Uie 
remarkable  large  cup-shaped  calyx  oblique  and  1'  long,  much  exceeding 
the  inconspicuous  corolla.     Cult,  from  AJsia. 

34.  BAUiOTA,  BLACK  HOREHOUND.    (Greek  name,  unexplained.) 

5.  nigra,  Linn.  A  green,  erect,  more  or  less  hairy  plant,  naturalized 
E.  from  Ku. ;  leaves  ovate  and  toothed ;  flowers  purplish,  in  dense  whorls ; 
calyx  teeth  longer  than  corolla  tube.    7t 

35.  FHLOBfflS,  JERUSALEM  SAGE.    (Old  Greek  name  of  some 

woolly  plant.)     Flowers  summer.     2Z 

P.  tuberdsa,  Linn.  Cult,  in  old  gardens,  sparingly  run  wild ;  stems 
8^-5°  high ;  leaves  ovate  or  ovate-oblong  and  bei^t-shaped,  crenate, 
rugose,  smoothish  ;  flowers  in  remote  and  dense  whorls ;  upper  lip  of  the 
purple  corolla  white-hairy  inside.    Eu. 
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36.  LBOmnnTS,  motherwort.     (Greek :  Wm'»  ma,  bat  theze 

is  no  obvious  resemblance.)    Flowers  late  summer. 

I.  CanHacOj  Linn.  Common  M.  Nat.  from  £u.,  in  cult,  and  waste 
grounds;  tall,  with  palmately  cleft,  long-petioled  leaves,  the  lower 
rounded,  the  upper  wedge-shaped  at  iMise ;  upper  lip  of  pale  purple  corolla 
bearded.     71 

There  are  two  other  introduced  species,  less  common. 

37.  LAmUM,  DBAD  NETTLE.  (Greek :  throat,  alluding  to  the 
grinning  corolla.)  Low  spreading  herbs  from  Old  World,  in  waste 
grounds ;  flowers  spring  and  summer.    (Lessons,  Fig.  266.) 

•  Ituignifieant  weeds  in  waste  or  cultivated  grounds,  with  few  stnall  and 

purple  or  slender  flowers  in  some  ofti^e  axils.    ®  (S) 

L.  amplexicdu/e,  Linn.  Leaves  rounded,  deeply  crenate- toothed  and 
cut,  the  upper  ones  clasping ;  corolla  with  a  long  tube,  its  upper  lip 
bearded,  the  lower  one  spotted.    Frequent. 

I.  purifdreum,  Linn.  Leaves  more  heart-shaped,  and  less  cut,  all  of 
them  petioled.    Less  common. 

*  •  Flowers  larger,  V  long,  in  several  axillary  whorls  ;  corolla  ascending, 

the  lateral  lobes  bearing  a  slender  awl-shaped  appendage.    % 

L  Album,  Linn.  Gardens  and  waste  grounds  ;  hairy  ;  leaves  all  peti- 
oled, ovate  and  heart-shaped,  rugose-veiny  ;  flowers  white.    N.  Eng. 

L.  macuiatum,  Linn.  Cult,  and  sparingly  escaped ;  hairy  or  nearly 
smooth ;  leaves  as  in  the  other,  but  with  a  white  spot  or  blotch  on  the 
apper  face ;  flowers  purple. 

38.  8TACHTS,  HEDGE  NETTLE.  (Greek :  spike,  from  the  hiflo- 
rescence.)    Flowers  in  summer,  in  all  ours  71 

»  None  of  the  leaves  truly  cordate, 

-*-  Leaves  linear-oblong  or  narrower. 

8.  hyaaopifdUa,  Michz.  Wet  sandy  soil,  Mass.  to  Mich.,  and  S.,  not 
eommon;  smooth,  low  (1^  high);  leaves  almost  entire,  sessile;  c»Etlyx 
teeth  softer  and  less  pointed  than  in  the  next. 

-*-  •*-  Leaves  oblong-ovate  or  broader, 

S.  paldatila,  Linn.  Common  in  many  varieties  in  wet  grounds ;  rough- 
hairy  ;  leaves  oblong  or  lance-ovate,  sessile  and  crenate-serrate,  and 
somewhat  obtuse,  downy  or  hairy-pubescent ;  calyx  teeth  sharp-pointed 
or  pungent,  half  the  length  of  the  corolla ;  upper  lip  of  the  purplish 
corolla  pubescent,  and  the  calyx  hispid. 

8.  Aapera,  Michx.  Stem  usually  glabrous,  but  with  stiff  reflexed 
bristles  at  the  joints;  leaves  like  the  last  (often  nearly  glabrous)  but 
petioled ;  calyx  commonly  glabrous,  as  well  as  the  corolla.  Common  in 
wet  grounds. 

Yar.  gliLbra,  Gray,  is  generally  glabrous  throughout,  with  long-peti- 
oled leaves.    Western  N.  Y.,  W.  and  S. 

8.  tantta,  Jacq.  Stems  erect,  tufted,  which,  like  the  Mullein-like 
leaves,  and  dense  interrupted  spike,  are  wholly  covered  with  thick  and 
sOvery  white  wool ;  corollas  very  short  dull  purple.     Cult,   from  Old 

ona.  ^  ^  Many  or  all  the  leaves  distinctly  cordate. 

S.  eoecinea,  Jacq.  Scarlet  S.  Leaves  ovate-oblong  and  heart-shaped, 
pubescent ;  flowers  whorled  with  bright  red  corolla,  its  tube  often  1'  long  * 
10-20.    Mexico  and  Texas.    Cult. 
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S,  Siebdidif  Miq.  (S.  TUBBitfFEitA  and  S.  af^mis  of  gftrdens).  Chosooi. 
Croskbs.  Low  hairy  plant  (12'-18'),  with  xather  thick,  more  or  leas 
hairy,  notched  leaves  on  short  strong  petioles ;  producing  many  white 
and  crisp,  jointed  tabers  2'-3'  long,  under  ground,  and  for  which  the 
plant  is  cultiyated.    China. 

S.  Betdnica,  Benth.  (BETdiricA  offioinXlis).  Bbtont,  Bi8hop*s-wort. 
A  European  plant  occasionally  seen  in  old  gardens  and  once  esteemed 
for  medicinal  purposes ;  6'-2^,  with  petiolate  and  oblong-cordate,  obtuse, 
crenate  leaves,  and  red-purple  hairy  corolla  f  long;  flowers  in  spicate 
whoiis. 


ZO.    PLAHTAOINACEJB,  PLANTAIN  FAMILY. 

Consists  almost  entirely  of  the  very,  familiar  weedy  genus 

1.  PI^ANTAOO,  PLANTAIN,  RIB  GRASS.  (The  old  Latin  name.) 
Flowers  in  a  spike,  on  a  naked  scape,  small  and  inconspicuous.  Sepals 
4  (or  rarely  3  from  2  of  them  growing  together),  imbricated,  persistent. 
Corolla  short  salver- form,  thin  and  membranaceous,  usually  becoming 
scarious  and  dry,  or  withering  on  the  pod ;  lobes  4.  Stamens  4  (or  rarely 
2)  borne  on  the  tube  of  the  corolla ;  filaments  usually  lengthening  sud- 
denly at  flowering  time  and  hanging  (as  in  Grasses),  bearing  the  2- 
celled  anthers.  Style  and  long  hairy  stigma  single  and  thread-like. 
Ovary  2-celled  or  falsely  3-4-celled  in  P.  decipiens.  Pod  2-celled,  a 
pyxis,  the  top  falling  off  as  a  lid,  and  the  partition  then  falling  out 
along  with  the  1  or  more  seeds.  Leaves  parallel-ribbed,  all  from  the 
ground.    The  following  are  the  common  species ;  flowers  summer. 

»  Flowers  all  perfect,  in  each  the  style  generally  protruded  a  day  or  <ioo 
b^ore  the  anthers  open  or  are  hung  out ;  lobes  of  corolla  remaining  wide 
open  ;  stamens  4. 

4-  Flowers  all  alike,  style  protruded  first 

^  Corolla  glabrous  on  the  outside ;   leaves  strongly  ribbed  and   not 

fleshy.     % 

s  Bibs  of  the  leaves  springing  from  the  midrib* 

P.  oord^ta,  Lam.  Leaves  broad,  cordate,  or  round-ovate,  3'-8'  long, 
long-stalked ;  spike  becoming  loosely  flowered.     By  streams,  N.  T.,  w. 

»  »  Bibs  running  to  the  contracted  base  of  the  leaves. 

II  Leaves  ovate  or  oval  in  outline. 

P.  m^jor,  Linn.  Common  P.  Smooth  or  sparsely  hairy,  with  ovale 
or  oblong  or  slightly  cordate  leaves,  which  are  sometimes  toothed ;  spike 
dense  and  blunt  at  Uie  top ;  pod  ovoid,  dividing  near  the  middle,  8-lS- 
seeded,  the  seeds  angled  and  reticulated.  Very  common  in  dooryards 
and  waste  places,  the  scapes  rising  from  d'--12'. 

P.  Rog^Ul,  Decne.  Leaves  thinner  and  paler;  spikes  long  and 
attenuate ;  pod  cylindrical-oblong,  dividing  mudii  below  the  middle,  and 
only  4-d-seeded ;  seeds  not  reticulated.    Vt,  W.  and  S. 

II  II  Leaves  long  and  narrow. 

P.  /aneeofUta,  Linn.  Rib  grass,  Ripplb  o&ass,  or  English  PLAMTAnr. 
Nat.  from  Eu.  in  fields,  and  a  bad  weed  in  poor  lawns ;  rather  hairy,  with 
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lanceolate  or  lance-oblong  3-6-ribbed  leaves,  a  grooved-angled  scape, 
thick  and  close  spike,  two  of  the  sepals  mostly  united  into  one,  and  2- 
seeded  pod. 

-^  •*-«-  Corolla  pubescent  outtide;  leaves  indistinctly  ribbed  andfteshp. 

P.  dadplens,  Bam.  Leaves  6'-12'  long,  about  equaling  the  slender 
and  rather  loose  spike.  Generally  (D,  sometimes  (D,  in  salt  marshes  from 
N.  J.,  N. 

P.  maxltima,  Linn.,  occurring  on  the  coast,  from  Mass.,  N.,  is  ^  and 
has  a  denser  spike. 

-•-  -•-  Flowers  of  two  sorts  as  respects  lengths  of  filaments  and  anthers; 
some  plants  with  cleistogamous  flowers  with  stamens  and  style  barely  or 
not  at  all  protruded ;  other  and  less  fertile  plants  have  lony-exserted 
stamens. 

P.  Patag6iiica,  Jacq.  Leaves  narrow-linear  to  oblanceolate,  silky, 
sparingly-toothed  or  entire,  1-3-nerved ;  scape  3'-12'  long,  with  a  dense 
cylindrical  spike;  seeds  2,  oblong,  ovaJ  or  boat-shaped.  Dry  places, 
mostly  W.,  very  variable.    ® 

•  •  Flowers  nearly  dioeciousy  the  corolla  in  the  most  fertile  plant  closing 
over  the  pod  and  forming  a  kind  of  beak,  the  anthers  not  protruding ; 
in  the  sterile  plant  the  corolla  is  spreading  and  the  anthers  exserted ; 
stamens  4  or  2.    ®  ® 

-*■-  Stamens  4  ;  leaves  oblong  or  broader. 

■  P.  Vlrgiiiiica,  Linn.  In  sandy  grounds,  S.,  N.  Eng.,  S.  and  W. ;  hairy 
or  hoary,  2 '-9'  high ;  leaves  varying  from  oblong  to  obovate,  nearly 
sessile,  3-6-nerved,  generally  sparingly  toothed ;  spike  rather  dense ;  seeds 

mostly  2.  ^  ^  Stamens  2 ;  leaves  linear  or  filiform. 

P.  puflilla,  Nutt.  Sandy  soil,  N.  Y.,  S.  and  W. ;  minutely  pubescent, 
the  leaves  entire  and  not  fleshy  ;  spike  lender ;  pod  short-ovoid  and  4- 
seeded,  little  exceeding  the  calyx  and  bract. 

P.  heterophylla,  Nutt.  Leaves  rather  fleshy,  sometimes  toothed  or 
lobed  below ;  pod  oblong-conical  and  lO-oo-seeded,  about  twice  the  length 
of  the  calyx  and  bract.    Low  lands,  Penn.,  S. 
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in.   Apetalotjs  Divibiok. 

Includes  the  families  with  flowers  destitute  of  corolla, 
or  of  both  corolla  and  calyx.  Various  apetalous  genera 
and  species  are,  however,  distributed  through  the  poly- 
petalous  and  mouopetalous  families,  whei*e  they  evidently 
belong.     These  three  divisions  are  entirely  artificial. 

ZCI    HTCTAOINACEJB,  FOUBr-O'GLOCE  FAMILY. 

Here  represented  by  a  few  herbs  with  tubular  or  funnel- 
form  calyx  colored  like  a  corolla,  and  falling  away  from  a  per- 
sistent lower  portion  which  closes  completely  over  the  1-celled 
1-ovuled  ovary  and  seed-like  fruit,  forming  a  hard  and  dry 
covering  which  would  be  mistaken  for  a  true  pericarp.  Sta- 
mens 2-5,  the  long  slender  filaments  hypogenous,  but  apt  to 
adhere  somewhat  to  the  sides  of  the  calyx  tube  above.  Embryo 
coiled  around  some  mealy  albumen.  (Lessons,  Figs.  52-55.) 
Ours  are  herbs,  with  opposite,  simple,  entire  or  wavy  leaves, 
and  jointed  stems,  tumid  at  the  joints. 

•  Itwoluerai  bradt  whoOp  dUiinet. 

L  ABBONIA.  Howtrt  uimII,  many  In  •  pedoDcled  ambel-lika  bead  saiTOiiiidad  hj  as 
involncrs  of  abont  5  braoto.  OalTz  aalTar-obapad,  with  a  Blender  tobe,  and  a  ooroDa- 
llke  Mobed  border,  which  la  plaited  in  the  bod,  the  lobes  generaOf  notched  at  the  end. 
Btamana  6  and  ttjle  inelnded. 

•  •  Invohterai  braeit  umUed  at  th€  boat. 

i.  OXYBAPHUS.  Flowers  small,  a  few  together  sarroanded  hj  a  5-lobed  inTolaere, 
which  enlai^ges  and  beoomes  thin,  membranaeeons,  reticulated,  and  wheel-abaped 
after  flowering.  Calyx  with  a  very  short  tnbe  oonstrieted  above  the  ortrj,  expand* 
Ing  into  a  bell-shaped  5-lobed  corolla-like  border,  open  only  for  a  day.  Stamens 
(mostly  8)  and  slender  style  protruding.  Fruit  (persistent  base  of  calyx)  akene-llka, 
strongly  ribbed. 

8.  MIRABILI8.  Flower  huge,  in  the  common  species  only  a  single  one  In  the  cup-shaped 
5-cleft  green  involucre,  which  thus  exactly  imitates  a  calyx,  as  the  tnbukr  ftannel- 
shaped  or  slmost  salver-shaped  delicate  calyx  does  a  corolla.  6  stamens,  and  especially 
the  style  (tipped  with  a  shield-sh^>ed  stigma)  protruded.  Fruit  ovoid,  smooth  and 
nearly  even. 

1.  ABRONZA.     (Greek:  graceful)    Western  North  American  herbs, 
onlUvated  iur  oruament ;  flowera  all  summer.     71 

•  Flowers  rose-purple. 

M,  umMf&ta^  Lam.  Cal. ;  prostrate  slender  stems,  ovate-oblong  slender 
petioled  leaves,  and  flowers  open  by  day,  the  involucre  of  small  bracts. 
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•  *  Flowei's  white. 

A.  friigrans,  Nutt.  Stems  ascending,  branching ;  leares  lance-ovate  ; 
flowers  sweet-scented,  opening  at  sunset;  the  involncre  of  conspicuous, 
ovate,  scarious  and  whitish  bracts.    W.  Iowa,  W. 

♦  •  ♦  Flowers  yellow. 

M.  arenitria,  Menzies.  Leaves  thick,  ovate  to  reniform ;  plant  glandu- 
lar.   Cal. 

2.  OXTBAPHU8.  (Greek,  for  a  vinegar  saucer,  from  the  shape  of 
the  involucre.)     "U    Flowers  rose-purple,  all  summer. 

•  Plant  glandular;  leaves  sessile  or  nearly  so. 

O.  fibiduB,  Sweet.  S.  Car.,  S.;  hairy  or  pubescent  above;  leaves 
acute  at  base,  lanceolate  or  oblong ;  fruit  hairy  ;  st^m  4-angled. 

O.  hira^toB,  Sweet.  Glandular-hirsute,  especially  at  the  joints  and 
inflorescence,  1^-3^  ;  leaves  lanceolate  or  narrower,  cnneate  at  the  base ; 
firuit  with  obtuse  angles.     Wis.,  S.  W. 

•  •  Plant  not,  or  very  little,  glandular;  leaves  distinctly  petioled  or  eUe 

linear. 

O.  nyotagineiui,  Sweet.  Much  branched,  l<^-3^,  nearly  smooth; 
leaves  lanceolate  to  ovate  ;  inflorescence  loose  and  but  slightly  pubescent ; 
fruit  acutish-angled.  Minn,  and  Wis.,  S. ;  also  cult.,  and  sometimes 
escaped. 

O.  aDgii8tif61iiia,  Sweet  Tall,  glabrous,  or  the  peduncles  and  invo- 
lucres hirsute  ;  leaves  linear,  thick  and  glaucous,  2'-6'  long.     Minn.,  S. 

3.  BORABILIS,  FOUR-O'CLOCK  or  MARVEL  OF  PERU.  (Clu- 
sius  called  it  Admirabilis,  which  Linnaeus  shortened.)  Natives  of 
warm  parts  of  America ;  roots  often  very  large  and  fleshy ;  leaves  more 
or  less  heart-shaped,  the  lower  petioled;  flowers  mostly  clustered, 
showy,  opening  towards  sunset  or  in  cloudy  weather,  produced  all 
summer.    71 

M.  Ja/6pa,  Linn.  Common  F.  Cult,  for  ornament  in  many  varieties 
of  flowers  (red,  yellow,  white,  or  variegated),  its  tube  only  2'  long,  and 
thickish  ;  stamens  shorter  than  its  spreading  border ;  whole  plant  nearly 
smooth ;  inodorous. 

M.  lonaHldra,  Linn.  I^ss  common  in  cult. ;  tube  of  the  sweet-scented 
flower  6' long  and  clammy-hairy  (as  well  as  the  upper  leaves);  stamens 
shorter  than  its  spreading  white  border. 


XCn.    ILLECEBEACKiE,  KNOTWORT  FAMILY. 

Ours  small  and  unimportant  herbs,  often  united  with  the 
Pink  Family,  having  mostly  opposite  and  entire,  often  linear 
leaves,  scarious  stipules  (0  in  Scleranthus),  calyx  4-5-toothed 
or  -parted  and  persistent,  stamens  borne  on  the  calyx  and  as 
many  as  its  lobes  (then  opposite  the  lobes)  or  fewer,  styles  2, 
distinct  or  united,  and  utricle  1-seeded.  Flowers  small,  whitish 
or  greenish ;  plants  tufted  or  diffuse ;  staminodia  sometimes 
present. 
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•  Stifles  united ;  etawiiene  bortue  on  ike  haae  <tfike  oeHgm, 

1.  ANTGHIA.    Bepals  awnless.    Stemens  S-4),  or  onty  larelj  0.     SttgniM  %  mifli. 

Utricle  ozoeeding  tlie  o«lyx. 
S.  PABONYCHIA.    Sepals  awned.    Stamens  5.    Stamlnodla  aomettmes  prMWt  In  tha 

tarixi  of  minute  teeth  or  bristle-like  bodies.    Utricle  indoaed  in  the  oalyz. 

•  •  StffleB  dieUnet ;  ttamem  an  ike  throat  of  the  ealifa. 

8.  SCLERA NTHUS.    Stamens  5-10.    Utricle  Inclosed  In  the  indnrated  calyx  enp. 

1.  AirrCHIA,  FORKED  CHICKWEED.  (Name  derired  from  the 
same  root  as  the  next.)    Diffuse,  forking  plants,  in  dry  soil.    0 

A.  dioh6toma,  Michz.  Somewhat  pubescent,  O'-W  high,  with  re- 
peatedly forking  sbortr-jointed  stems,  minute,  short^talked,  greenish 
flowers  in  the  forks,  and  narrow-lanceolate  or  oblanceolate  leaves; 
flowers  clustered  and'nearly  sessile ;  all  summer. 

A.  oapUl^oea,  DC.  Smooth,  with  longer  joints  and  more  slender  and 
erect ;  leaves  thinner  and  broader ;  flowers  stalked,  in  diffuse  inflores- 
cence.   N.  Eng.,  W.  and  S.,  with  the  last. 

2.  PARONYCUIA,  WHITLOW- WORT.  (Greek :  a  whitlow,  and 
a  plant  supposed  to  cure  the  disease.)  Tufted,  with  minute  flowers 
and  silveiy  dry  stipules. 

*  Flowers  axiUary  and  aolitafy.    (D 

P.  hemlazioidea,  Nutt.  Rough-pubescent;  stems  difioae  and  pros- 
trate ;  leaves  oval  or  oblong  and  mucronate ;  sepals  awl-like.  Dry  sand 
ridges.  N.  Car.,  S.        ^  ^  Flowers  in  clusters.     71 

P.  argyrdooma,  Nutt.  Minutely- pubescent ;  forming  broad,  spread- 
ing tufts  on  bare  mountains  of  White  Mts.,  and  S.,  in  the  AUeghanies  to 
Oa.,  and  on  the  seacoast,  Mass.,  N.;  leaves  linear ;  flowers  in  dense  clus- 
ters and  concealed  by  large  silvery  bracts ;  calyx  hairy,  the  sepals  short- 
awned ;  staminodia  minute  teeth  between  the  stamens. 

P.  dlch6toma,  Nutt.  On  rocks,  Md.,  S.;  smooth  and  ascending; 
leaves  and  bracts  narrow-awl-shaped;  cymes  open  and  forked;  sepals 
short-pointed ;  staminodia  bristle-like. 

3.  aCLBRANTHUS,  KNAWEL.  (CSreek:  Aard  ;fot0«r,  xef erring  to 
the  indurated  tube  of  the  calyx.) 

S.  dnnuus,  Linn.  Nat  from  Eu.,  in  gravelly  grounds,  around  gardens 
and  in  lawns ;  a  very  pale  little  herb,  3'~5'  high,  very  much  branched 
and  spreading,  with  short  awl-shaped  leaves,  and  greenish  small  flowers 
clustered  or  sessile  in  the  forks.  In  late  summer  and  autumn.    (D 

ZCm.    AKASAHTACEJB,  AMARANTH  FAMILY. 

Weeds  and  some  ornameiital  plants,  chiefly  herbs,  essentially 
like  the  next  family,  but  the  flowers  provided  with  dry  and 
mostly  scarious  crowded  persistent  bracts,  and  the  fruit  some- 
times several-seeded.  The  filaments  are  often  united  into  a 
tube  or  cup.  The  cultivated  sorts  are  ornamental,  like  Im- 
mortelles, on  account  of  their  colored  dry  bracts  which  do  not 
wither. 
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•  Lnot$  aUemate,  mosUff  long-peiioled  ;  antkera  2-edML 

-t-  Flowers  perfect  /  omdet  and  seeds  numerous. 

1.  CEL06IA.  Nearly  as  Amarantus,  but  the  crowded  spikes  Imbricated  with  shining 
eolored  bracts.    In  cultivation  the  spikes  are  often  changed  into  broad  crests. 

•*-  -H  Flowers  diadous,  f»onacio%u,  or  polygamous ;  ovule  solUary. 

S.  AMAKANTUS.  Flowers  moncedoas  or  polygamous.  Calyx  of  6,  or  sometimes  8,  equal 
erect  lepala,  glabrous.  Btamens  0,  sometimes  2  or  8.  Stigmas  2  or  8.  Ovule  on  a 
stalk  lW>m  the  base  of  the  oyary.  Fruit  an  utride,  2^polnted  at  apex,  nanally  open- 
ing all  round  transversely,  the  upper  part  fidling  olf  as  a  Ud  (Lessons,  Fig.  88T),  dis- 
diarging  the  seed.  Flowers  In  azillaiy  or  terminal  spiked  clusters.  Bracts  8  at  each 
flower. 

8.  AClinDA.  Flowers  dlceolonB,  the  plBtiDate  ones  without  a  calyx.  Sterile  flowers  with 
5  atamens  and  6  sepals.    Stigmas  2-6,  often  plumose.    Bracts  1-8. 

•  •  Leaves  opposite;  anthers  \-eeUed. 

•*-  Flowers  capitate,  the  heads  either  cueiUary  or  terminal. 

4.  TBLANTHSRA.  Flowers  perfect,  in  small  dense  beads  (axillary  in  ours).  CUyx  5- 
parted,  the  divislona  unequal.  Anther-bearing  stamens  6,  alternating  with  b  sterile 
flhunents  of  the  same  length  and  which  are  laciniate  at  the  top,  all  united  into  a  short 
tabe.    Stigma  capitate. 

6i  60MFHRENA.  Flowers  perfect,  chiefly  in  terminal  round  heads,  crowded  with  the 
Arm  colored  bracts.  Calyx  5-parted  or  of  5  sepals,  the  parts  nearly  equal  Stamens 
5,  monadelphouB  below,  the  filament  tube  elongated.  Stigmas  2  or  8,  subulate  or 
flUJbrm.   (Leeaona,  Fig.  299.) 

•f-  4-  Flowers  spieaie  or  paniculate. 

6l  FB(ELICHIA.  Flowers  perfect,  3-bracted,  in  spikes.  Calyx  tubular,  5^eft  at  the 
summit,  indosing  the  fruit.  Filaments  united  into  a  tube,  bearing  5  anthers  and  as 
many  sterile  appendages. 

T.  IBESINE.  Flowers  generally  diflsdous  or  polygamous,  8-bracted,  in  panicles.  Sepals  6. 
Stamens  generally  5,  with  the  filaments  united  in  a  cup  bdow. 

1.  CELOSIA,  COCKSCOMB.  (Greek:  dried  or  burnt,  alluding  to 
the  scarious  bracts.)    Flowers  summer.     0 

C  cristtta^  Linn.  Commow  C.  Of  the  gardens,  from  the  Tropics,  in 
yariotis  usually  monstrous  forms,  the  showy  flower  crests  crimson-red, 
sometimes  rose-colored,  yellow,  or  white. 

2.  AMARANTUS,  AMARANTH.  (From  Greek  for  unfading,) 
Coarse  weeds  of  cult,  and  waste  grounds,  and  one  or  two  cultivated 
for  ornament.  Flowers  late  summer.  Bracts  commonly  awn- 
pointed.    0 

•  Bbd  Amaranths,  the  flower  clusters  or  the  leaves  tinged  with  red  or 

purple  {exc^t  sometimes  in  t?ie  last). 

•t-  Spikes  drooping. 

M.  cauddtus,  Linn.  Princb's  Feathek.  Cult,  from  India;  tall, 
stout;  leaves  ovate,  bright  green;  spikes  red,  naked,  long  and  slender, 
in  a  drooping  panicle,  the  terminal  one  forming  a  very  long  tail. 

•«-  •♦-  Spikes  erect, 

M.  hypoehondrlacus^  Linn.  Cult,  from  Trop.  Amer.;  stout;  leaves 
oblong,  often  reddish-tinged ;  flower  clusters  deep  crimson-purple,  short 
and  thick,  the  upper  maldng  an  interrupted  bhmt  spike. 

M.  panhu/dtusy  Linn.  Coarse  weed  in  gardens ;  the  oblong-ovate  or 
lance-oblong  leaves  often  blotched  or  veined  with  purple ;  flowers  in 
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rather  slender  poxplish-tlnged  Bpikes  collected  in  a  tenninal  panicle. 
Trop.  Amer. 

M.  Oangiticus,  Linn.  Cult,  from  E.  Asia  in  many  forms,  osually  nnder 
the  name  A.  mblanch6licu8  or  Lote-lies-blebdikg,  or  in  the  form 
(used  for  carpet  bedding)  with  foliage  marked  with  red,  violet,  or  yellow, 
as  A.  TRfcoLOR.  Often  rather  low,  the  stems  and  stalks  red ;  leaves 
ovate  and  thin,  petioled,  dark  purple  or  partly  green ;  or  in  a  form  grown 
by  the  American  Chinese  as  a  pot  herb,  the  herbage  is  entirely  green. 
Flowers  mostly  glomerate,  on  axillary  and  terminal  branches. 

»  »  QRBEvAMAUAxrraBf  with  the  ir^florescenee  and  leaves  green  or  nearly  to. 

-*■-  Plant  not  spiny, 

**  Tall  and  erect. 

M.  ntnff4xu8,  Linn.  Piowibbd,  Bbbthoot.  A  weed  everywhere  in 
cultivated  lands,  with  a  slender  red  root ;  roughish  or  pubescent,  the 
leaves  ovate  or  rhomb-ovate,  with  more  or  less  undulate  margins,  long- 
petioled,  dull  green,  entire;  spikes  thick  and  crowded  into  a  stiff  or 
bunchy  panicle ;  sepals  acute  or  obtuse.    Trop.  Amer. 

M.  ehfordatachyBj  Willd.,  also  a  common  weed,  is  smoother  and  deeper 
green,  and  has  slender  or  flexuose  spikes  which  are  more  spreading ;  sepals 
generally  sharper.    Trop.  Amer. 

•*-«-  **  Decumbent  or  law  and  difuse. 

A.  fibna,  Linn.  Tumblbwbbd.  Pale  green  and  smooth,  the  plant 
low  and  diffusely  branched,  in  autumn  often  forming  a  ball-like  mass  and 
rolling  before  Uie  wind ;  leaves  obovate  and  spatulate ;  flowers  all  in 
small  clusters  in  their  axils  and  covered  by  rigid  sharp-pointed  bracts ; 
sepals  3 ;  stamens  2  or  8.    Common  in  waste  grounds. 

A.  blitoides,  Watson.  Wild  W.  of  the  Mississippi  and  becoming  a 
weed  along  roadsides  and  railroads  £.;  prostrate  or  decumbent,  often 
reddish,  forming  a  mat ;  spikes  narrow ;  bracts  short-acuminate ;  seed 
larger  Uian  in  the  last. 

••-  ••-  Plant  with  a  pair  of  spines  in  the  axU  of  each  leaf. 

M,  apindsus,  Linn.  Thorn r  A.  Waste  ground,  chiefly  S. ;  leaves 
dull  green,  rhomb-ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate;  flowers  small,  yellowish- 
green,  in  round  axillary  dusters  and  in  a  long  terminal  spike.  Trop. 
Amer. 

3.  ACNIDA,   WATER  HEBCP.     (Greek  for  neUle.)    Three  or  four 
confused  species  in  our  territory.    The  commonest  are 

A.  cannAblna,  Linn.  Salt  marshes  along  the  coast ;  a  tall  annual, 
like  an  Amaranth  ;  bracts  inconspicuous,  and  the  fleshy  indehiscent  fruit 
3-6-angled  and  crested ;  leaves  lanceolate  or  narrower,  acuminate  and 
long-stalked ;  fruit  indehiscent. 

A.  tuberculita,  Moq.  In  wet  places,  Mich.,  W.  and  8.,  not  in  salt 
marshes ;  generally  tall  and  erect  (low  and  decumbent  forms)  with  lance- 
olate, acute,  or  obtuse  leaves,  and  regularly  dehiscing  fruit;  pistillate 
flowers  in  dense  clusters,  in  naked  or  leafy  terminal  spikes.    0 

4.  TBLAITTHERA.    (Greek:  complete  anthers,  referring  to  the  10 
bodies  being  equal.) 

r  BeftziehiUna,  Kegel.  (AltbsnantbAra  PAROirTCHioh>BS  of  gar- 
deners). A  familiar  bedding  and  edging  plant  from  8.  Amer. ;  compact, 
only  a  few  inches  high,  with  narrow  spatulate  or  oblanceolate  leaves, 
which  are  blotched  with  orange,  red,  or  crimson,  or  shaded  with  dull 
purple.    0 
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5.  CK>BffPBRENA.  (Ancient  name  of  an  Amaranth.)  Flowers 
summer. 

0.  glohbsa,  Linn.  Globb  Amarawth  or  Bachelor^s  Buttox.  Calt. 
from  India,  for  the  dry  Clover-like  heads,  which  are  used  as  Imiuortelles ; 
low,  branching,  pubescent,  witli  oblong,  nearly  sessile  leaves,  and  dense 
round  heads  crimson,  rose-color,  or  white.     0 

6.  FBOEIiZCHIA.  (J.  A.  Frcdich^  a  German  botanist  of  the  last 
century. ) 

F.  Flozld4iia,  Moq.  Stem  l°-3^,  leafless  above ;  leaves  lanceolate, 
silky  beneath;  flowers  in  spikelets,  which  are  crowded  into  an  inter- 
rupted spike-like  inflorescence ;  calyx  very  woolly.  Sandy  dry  places, 
Minn.,  S.    ® 

7.  IRBSINR  (Greek  name  of  a  wreath  or  staff  entwined  with  fillets 
of  wool,  referring  to  the  habit  of  the  calyx,  in  some  species,  of  bearing 
long  wool.)    0 

/.  HMst/i,  Hook.  (AcrtrAntrbs  Vbrsgraffbltii  of  gardens).  Com- 
mon plant  in  conservatories,  and  bedded  out  in  summer  like  Coleus,  of 
many  colors  of  leaves ;  erect,  l°-2°,  with  very  roundish  or  kidney-shaped, 
smooth,  glossy-red  stems ;  leaves  opposite,  somewhat  cordate,  generally 
notched  at  the  top,  long-petioled,  Uie  nearly  op|>osite  conspicuous  veins 
curving  off  from  the  midrib ;  flowers  white  and  small,  in  a  loos*^  terminal 
panicle.    Brazil. 

1.  oeloaioides,  Linn.  Erect  and  slender,  ^^-4°,  nearly  glabrous ; 
leaves  ovate-lanceolate ;  silver-white  flowers  in  naked  and  slender  pani- 
cles.   Dry  banks,  Ohio,  W. 


XCIV.    CHEVOPODIACEiE,  QOOSEFOOT  FAMILY. 

Represented  chiefly  by  homely  herbs,  with  inconspicuons 
greenisli  flowers  with  no  dry  bracts.  The  1-celled  ovary  has 
a  single  ovule  and  ripens  into  an  akene  or  utricle,  containing 
a  single  seed,  usually  with  embryo  coiled  more  or  less  around 
mealy  albumen.  Leaves  chiefly  alternate.  Plants  neither 
attractive  nor  easy  to  students ;  only  the  cultivated  plants  and 
commonest  weeds  here  given.  Calyx  sometimes  fleshy.  The 
Madeira  Vine  (Boussingaultia  baselloides,  UBK.)  belongs  in 
this  family. 

•  Plant  notjleahp  nor  Jointed;  loavei  not  tpinif. 

*■  Leavtafiat^  with  a  diMiinct  limb,  generally  broad, 

**  Flower  $  braetleaa. 

1.  OTGLOLOMA.    Flowers  very  Nnall,  perfect  or  sometimes  the  stomens  0.    Calyx  5-clen, 

the  lobes  strongly  keeled  and  becomlDg  winged  and  Inclosing  the  depressed  fruit. 
Coarse  herb  with  alternate  and  sinuate  petloled  leaves,  and  flowers  sessile  in  an  open 
panlele.    Styles  H.    Stamens  b. 

2.  BPINACIA.    Flowers  dioecious,  in  axillary  close  clusters  ;  the  staminate  ones  raoemed  or 

spiked,  consisting  of  a  4-5-lobed  calyx  and  as  many  stamens.  Pistillate  flowers  with 
a  tubaUr  calyx  which  Is  2-8-toothiHl  at  the  apex  and  dehorned  on  the  sides,  haitl«n- 
Ing  and  indosiog  the  akeno.    Styles  4.    Stamens  4-5. 
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S.  CHENOPODIUM.    Ilowers  perlbet  in  ■mall  diutera  eoUaeted  in  sfiikad  or 

open  pnnides.  Gdyx  mostly  S-Jkdeft,  dry  or  saceolent  in  fruit.  Otuj  nod  ntilelo 
depreuod.    (Lessons,  Fig.  886.)    Styles  2,  mrely  8.    Stninens  1-5. 

**■  ♦♦  FUmtTt  with  braetM  {or,  if  imperfect,  ike  Mtaednate  ones  hraetieee). 

4.  BETA.    Flowers  perfect,  clustered,  with  8  bmcts  nnd  a  6-<deft  calyx  becoming  indurated 

in  fruit,  inclosing  the  hard  akene,  tiie  bases  ot  the  two  coherent.  Stamens  6.  St/\t 
short ;  stigmas  mostly  2. 

5.  ATBIFLEX.    Flowers  monoBdoas  or  dicsokras,  the  stamlnate  like  those  of  8,  except 

that  the  pistil  is  abortiye,  the  pistillate  comprising  a  sing^  naked  pistfl  (aomeCtanea 
calyx-bearing  in  the  garden  Orach),  Indoeed  in  a  pair  of  leaiy  moatly  mea^  btnets 
which  are  enlarged  in  fruit  and  sometimes  united.    Stamens  8-&. 

•t>  •#>  ^Sleai  UaveM  Uneor-awl-ekaped,  %pUh  no  dietinet  peUoU, 

t,  CORIBPEBMUM.  Flowers  perfect,  single,  sessfle  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leares  or 
bracts.  Calyx  a  single  small  sepal  on  the  inner  side  of  the  flower.  Styles  2.  Stamens 
1-2. 


•  •  FUmi  more  or  lest  M^*  o/9en  eptneeeemtt  grewlmg  em  ike  eeaeotuj  or  im  aoHni 

aoOt. 

*■  heame  appareni,  aUemate  ;  eiem  noiJekUed, 

7.  Sn^DA.    flowers  perfect,  In  the  axils  of  leafy  bracts,  sessile.    Calyx  fleshy,  ^-parted, 

often  crested  but  wingless,  inclosing  the  utricle.  Stigmas  2^.  Stamens  5.  Leaves 
soft. 

8.  8ALB0LA.  Flowers  perfect  Oslyx  5-parted,  the  dlTislons  indoaing  the  fruit  and  ilnally 

becoming  horiiontally  winged.  Styles  2.  Stamens  generslly  5.  Leayes  stiff  and 
•ptnesoent. 

,*-  *■  Leavee  redmced  to  oppoeUeJIeekif  eeaiea ;  eiem  terete  amd  Jointed. 

9.  SALICORNIA.    Flowers  perfect.  In  8's  (the  lateral  sometimes  sterile),  immersed  in 

hollows  of  the  upper  Joints  and  fterming  a  narrow  strict  spike.  Calyx  small  and  SMoe- 
what  Inflated,  becoming  epongy  and  indoaing  the  flattened  utricle.  Styles  2.  Sta- 
mens 1-2. 

1.  CTCLOLOICA,   WINGED  PIGWEED.     (Greek:    circle,  5onler, 

from  the  encircling  wing  of  the  calyx.)    (D 

C.  platyphyllum,  Moq.  A  diffuse  herb,  6'-20',  webby-pubescent  or 
nearly  glabrous,  green  or  purplish,  often  becoming^  a  tumble  weed  in  the 
falL    Sandy  soils,  Minn.,  S. 

2.  8PINACIA,  SPINACH,  SPINAGE.  (Latin  for  spine  or  thorn, 
from  the  horns  or  projections  on  the  fruiting  calyx  of  one  variety.) 

S.  oferdcea,  Mill.  Common  Spinach.  Cult,  from  the  Orient,  as  a  pot 
herb ;  the  soft  fleshy  leaves  triangular  or  ovate  and  petioled.    0  (f) 

3.  CHENOPODIXTM,  GOOSEFOOT  (which  the  name  denotes  in  Greek 
in  reference  to  the  shape  of  the  leaves  of  some  species),  PIGWEED. 
Weeds ;  flowers  late  summer  and  autumn. 

•  Blitk.     Calyx  fieshy  in  fruit,  generally  colored,  the  den$e  cltitten  of 

flowers  showy  and  berry-like, 

C.  oapitiitam,  Watson.    Stbawbbrbt  Blitk,  Strawbbbht  Spinach. 

Flower  heads  as  the  fruit  matures  becoming  bright  red  and  juicy,  like 
strawberries  ;  leaves  triangular  and  halberd- shaped,  wavy-toothed,  smooth 
and  bright  green.  Dry  banks,  margins  of  woods,  etc.,  N.*  BometimeB  in 
gardens  as  a  pot  herb.    (3)  0 
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•  •  PIOWSBD0,  etc.    Plant  mealy  or  glabrous^  never  hairy  or  aromoHc 

-*-  Leaves  namrn^  entire  or  somewhat  sinuate-dentate;  pericarp  easily 

separating  from  the  seed. 

C.  BoBdAimm,  Moq.  From  N.  Y.,  W.  and  S. ;  erect,  2^,  and  slender, 
nearly  glabrous;  leaves  oblong  or  linear-lanceolate,  narrowed  into  a 
slender  petiole ;  flowers  in  small  clusters  or  solitary.    0 

••-  1-  Leaves  broader  and  {in  ours)  prominently  sinuate  or  lobed;  peri- 
carp persistent. 

-M.  y,  Leaves  triangtUtxr-hastate. 

C.  B6nu8-iienr)euSj  Linn.  Good-Kino-Hbnbt.  Mbsoust  (sometimes 
degenerated  into  '^  Marker y  '*).  Cult,  in  some  old  gardens  as  a  pot 
herb,  and  sparingly  escaped ;  slightly  mealy ;  calyx  fiUIy  inclosing  the 
fruit,  the  seed  vertical;  leaves  triangular  and  partly  halberd-ahaped ; 
flower  clusters  crowded  in  an  interrupted  terminal  spike.    En. 

-M.  -M.  ®  Leaves  not  hcutate, 

=a  Plant  erecty  mostly  tall. 

II  Foliage  hrigJU  green^  the  leaves  thin, 

C.  h3fbzldnm,  Linn.  Maple-leaved  P.  Waste  grounds;  unpleaa- 
antly  scented  like  Stramonium,  bright  green  throughout;  the  widely 
branching  stem  2^-4^  high ;  the  thin  large  leaves  triangular  and  heart- 
shaped,  sinuate  and  angled,  the  angles  extended  into  a  few  taper-pointed 
coarse  teeth ;  racemes  in  loose  and  leafless  panicles ;  calyx  lobes  keeled. 

C.  muritle,  L.  Loosely  branched,  lower;  leaves  rhomboid-ovate  and 
acute,  coarsely  and  sharply  unequally  toothed ;  spikes  or  racemes  diverg- 
ing ;  calyx  lobes  scarcely  keeled.    K.  Eng.,  W.  and  S.    Eu. 

I  II  Foliage  more  or  less  white-mealy^  particularly  beneath^  the  leaves 

thickish. 

C.  tirbi'cum,  Linn.  Only  slightly  mealy,  erect-branched,  1°-^° ;  leaves 
triangular  and  acute,  coarsely  and  sharply  many-toothed;  erect  spikes 
crowded  in  a  long  narrow  panicle ;  calyx  lobes  not  keeled.  Throughout. 
Eu. 

C.  d/6£/m,  Linn.  Common  Pigweed,  Lamb^b-quartebs.  One  of  the 
commonest  of  weeds,  in  all  cultivated  grounds,  and  variable ;  erect,  1^- 
10^ ;  leaves  rhomb-ovate  to  lanceolate,  at  least  the  lower  ones  angular- 
tooUied ;  spikes  dense  and  panicled ;  calyx  lobes  strongly  keeled.  Eu. 
(Lessons,  Fig.  386.) 

=s  ^  Plant  spreading f  mostly  prostrate  on  the  ground, 

C,  glaQcum,  Linn.  A  foot  or  less  high,  glaucous  and  mealy ;  leaves 
sinuate-toothed  or  pinnatifid,  obtuse ;  flowers  in  axillary  spiked  clusters. 
Frequent.    Eu. 

«  *  *  Aromatic  Ooosefoots.    Minutely  glandular  or  pubescentt   aro- 
matic-scented; not  mealy  or  scurfy  ;  the  seed  sometimes  vertical,    ®  ® 

C.  Bdtrys,  Linn.  Jerusalem  Oak  or  Feather  Geranium.  Gardens 
and  some  roadsides ;  low,  spreading,  almost  clammy-pubescent,  sweet- 
scented  ;  leaves  sinuate-pinnatifid,  slender-petioled ;  racemes  loosely 
corymbed.    Eu. 

C,  ambrosioldeSt  Linn.  Mexican  Tea,  Wormsebd.  Waste  grounds, 
especially  S.;  rather  stout,  smoothish,  strong-scented;  leaves  oblong  or 
lanceolate,  varying  from  entire  to  cut-pinnatifid,  nearly  sessile;  spikes 
dense,  leaiy  or  leafless.  This,  especially  the  more  cut-leaved  and  elon- 
gated-spiked var.  anthslmlntieum.  Gray,  is  used  as  a  vermifuge,  and 
yields  the  wormseed  oil.    Trop.  Amer. 
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4.  BBTA,  BEET.    (Latin  name.)    One  Bpeaea  in  enltiT&tion,  Tis. :  — 

B.  ru/a^i»y  Linn.  Commoh  Beet.  From  S.  Ea.;  culL  in  many  varie- 
ties, wiUi  ovate-oblong,  smooth,  often  wavy-marcined  leaveii,  sometimes 
parple-tiiigf-d ;  flower  clusters  spiked ;  root  conical  or  spindle-shaped. 
Makgel-wl'uzel  is  a  variety,  the  large  nrnDt  u.^fd  fi>r  feeding  cattle. 
Swiss  Chard  is  a  form  with  broad  petioles,  nsed  as  a  potherb.  There 
are  also  ornamental-leaved  forms. 


O  K  A  C  H.    (  Latin ,  from  the  Greek,  not  nourishing,)    0 
•  Upright  or  ereet,  green. 

M.  hort4n8e,  Linn.  Orach.  Tall  and  strict  (3^-4^)  ;  leaves  eoidate- 
ovate  and  lar^c.  sinuate -notched,  or  those  near  the  inflorescence  becom- 
ing lance-ovate  and  entire,  all  slender-pet ioled ;  flowers  in  a  large  ter- 
minal panicle,  the  heart-shaped  fruiting  bracts  conspicuons  and  often 
colored.    Old  World.     Sometimes  cult,  as  a  substitate  for  Spinach. 

A.  pAtolnm,  Linn.  Erect  or  sometimes  prostrate,  glabrous  or  slightly 
scurfy ;  leaves  narrowly  lanceolate-hastate,  entire  or  somewhat  sinuate- 
dentate,  petioled,  the  lower  ones  sometimes  opposite,  the  uppermost 
becoming  linear ;  bracts  triangular-ovate  or  rhombic-hastate.  Generally 
ditftribated,  and  immensely  variable  in  form  of  leaves. 

•  •  DUfusely  spreading,  white-mealg. 

A.  axenMnm,  Nntt.  Leaves  oblong  and  narrowed  at  the  baae,  nearly 
sessile;  bracts  broadly  wedge-form  and  united,  2--&4ootlied.     Coasts 

Jftass.)  S. 

6.  CORISPiSRMnM,  BXJG^EED  (which  the  name  means  in  Greek, 
from  the  oval,  flat  fruit.)    0 

C.  liyaaopif61iiim,  Linn.  In  sands  along  the  Great  Lakes  and  W.; 
pale,  diffusely  branched,  and  sometimes  becoming  a  tumble  weed  in  fall, 
glabrous,  or  hairy  when  young ;  fruits  wing-margined,  in  terminal  inter- 
rupted spikes.  — 

7.  8U2IDA,  SEA  BLITE.      (Arabic  name.)     Uninteresting  saline 
plants,  often  running  into  perplexing  forms. 

8.  Uneizis,  Moq.  The  only  species  in  the  East,  is  either  erect  or 
prostrate,  1^-2^,  branched ;  leaves  2'  or  less  long,  narrow  at  the  base,  not 
spine-like ;  bracts  acuminate,  on  slender  branchlets.    Seacoast.    ® 

8.  8AL80LA,  SALTWORT.     (LaXin,  salty,)    ® 

8.  K411,  Linn.  Diffusely  branched,  rough  or  nearly  smooth ;  leaves 
short,  stiff  and  prickly-pointed,  2-4  times  longer  than  the  bracts ;  calyx 
often  reddish,  forming  a  beak-like  body  over  the  fruit,  the  wings  thick 
and  less  prominent  than  the  calyx  lobes.    Seashore,  N.  £ng.,  S. 

Var.  TrdguSt  Moq.  Russian  Thistle,  Russian  Cactus.  More  bushy 
and  rigid ;  leaves  of  mature  plant  only  a  little  longer  than  Uie  leaf-like 
bracts ;  calyx  membranaceous  and  generally  bright  rose  color,  the  wings 
much  longer  than  the  calyx  lobes.  Introd.  into  the  Upper  Miss,  valley 
and  the  plains  (also  in  N.Y.)  from  N.  £u.,  and  now  a  pernicious  weed. 

9.  8ALIC6hNIA,   GLASS  wort,   SAMPHIRE.     (Latin:   salt  and 
hom^  from  the  habitat  and  the  horn-like  branches.) 

8.  macroniita,  Bigel.    Erect  and  stout,  naked  below,  becoming  red ; 
thick,  the  scales  conspicuous  and  pointed.    Seacoast,  Va.,  N.    0 
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8.  herb^oea,  Linn.  Erect  or  spreading,  green ;  spikes  elongated  and 
narrow,  the  scale  obscure  and  very  blunt.  Salt  places,  along  the  coast 
and  inland.    0 

8.  amblgaa,  Michx.  Tufted,  with  long  decumbent  or  ascending  hard 
stems,  greenish  or  lead  color ;  spikes  slender  and  short-jointed,  the  scales 
short  or  acutish.    Seacoast,  Mass.  to  Tex.     71 


XCV.    PHTTOLACCACKiE,    POKEWEED  FAMILY. 

A  small  family  of  herbs  or  shrubs,  with  alternate  and  entire 
thin  leaves  and  perfeot  flowers,  the  latter  with  the  characters 
of  the  Goosefoot  Family,  except  that  the  ovary  is  usually 
several-celled,  the  carpels  united  in  a  ring  and  (in  ours)  form- 
ing a  berry. 

1.  BI  VINA.  Calyx  4-parted,  colored  like  a  corolla.  Stamens  4-8.  Ovary  1-ceIled.  Stigma 
capitate,  the  style  short.  Herbs  with  a  woody  base  and  white  or  rose-colored  flowers 
In  axillary  and  terminal  racemes. 

S.  PHYTOLACCA.  Calyx  of  5  rounded,  petal-like,  white  sepals.  Stamens  6-80.  Ovary  of 
several  cells  and  lobes,  bearing  as  many  short  styles,  In  ^ult  a  depressed  Juicy  berry, 
containing'  a  ring  of  vertical  seeds.  Bank  herb,  with  terminal  (becoming  latend) 
racemes. 

1.  RTVTNA.     (^.  Q.  IHvintUj  a  German  botanist,  two  hundred  years 
ago.)     71 

R.  hiUniUs,  Linn.  Very  finely  pubescent  or  glabrous,  1^-2^ ;  leaves 
oblong-  or  lance-ovate,  long-petioled  and  acuminate,  alternate ;  small 
whitish  flowers  in  short  racemes,  followed  by  small  oblong  red  berries. 
Cult,  in  greenhouses  from  Trop.  Amer.,  for  its  ornamental  fruit,  and 
native  in  S.  Fla. 

2.  PH7TOLACCA,  POKEWEED,  SCORE.    (Hybrid  name,  of  Greek 
and  French,  referring  to  the  crimson  or  lake  coloring  of  the  berries.)  71 

P.  dec^dra,  Linn.  Common  P.  or  Score,  Garget,  Piobon  Berry. 
Coarse  smooth  weed  of  low  grounds,  with  large  acrid-poisonous  root,  stout 
stems  6^-0^  high,  alternate  ovate-oblong  leaves  on  long  petioles,  and 
racemes  becoming  lateral  opposite  a  leaf,  in  summer,  ripening  the  dark 
crimson  purple  berries  in  autumn ;  stamens,  styles,  and  seeds  10.  Young 
shoots  sometimes  eaten  as  a  pot  herb. 

XCVL   POLYGOHACEiB,  BUCKWHEAT  FAMILY. 

Known  by  the  alternate  entire  leaves  having  stipules  in  the 
form  of  searious  or  membranous  sheaths  or  oereee  (sometimes 
obsolete)  at  the  strongly  marked  usually  tumid  joints  of  the 
stem.  Flowers  mostly  perfect,  cm  jointed  pedicels,  with  green 
or  colored  3-6-parted  usually  persistent  or  withering  calyx, 
4-12  stamens  on  its  base,  2  or  3  stigmas,  1-celled  ovary  with 
a  single  ovule  rising  from  its  base  (Lessons,  Figs.  342,  344) , 
forming  an  akene  or  nutlet  which  is  2-4-angled  or  winged. 
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Embiyo  mostly  oa  the  oatside  of  mealy  albumen,  the  radicle 
pointing  to  the  apex  of  the  fruit.     Juice  acid  or  acrid. 

•  Ctai|B  ^fS*9aU  ^fttn  oftvo  tortt;  ilyfuS. 
1.  BBEUH.    8«p*li  in  ilmav,  pcUlJlk^  wlthajiic-penlrteat  nodarMMh  tb«  8-wlB|id 

frnIL    BUfmu  aplUU  or  MtAf-a-iitatgtA.    SUmaDi  >, 
%.  SnUEX.    S«p«l>  at  S  lorti ;  t)>*  g  Dnlir  DBH  brrbMsna  iBd  It  IcDrtti  iinadiiic ;  tb* 

«lt«-iut*  lAiiflr  8  Ib^flT,  umiAlut  ookind.  onlirftnf  iftar  flowBrinff.  becomLnf  TBiDf 

ud  diy,  aft«D  beuiig  ■  grsln-lllie  taberele  on  Iba  bKk.  ud  coPTWcant  oth  Uw 

>4Bglal  mkene.    Stlsmu  t.  hilir  nft.    BUmena  I, 
•  »  CM|FJ  ct^tt,  fttTt^  <,  ■KIT*  <w  fewprfal  lih  tImUar  tqali,  er«e<  itfttr  JUmtrins. 
S.   POLYGONUM.    Flonn  In  ncemo,  tpttn.  or  elM  In  the  ullg  of  the  Istna.    Akaiu 

(lOlv  IsnUcoltr  aban  Uian  an  1  tUfmu,  or  tiianfrnlu-  wtian  than  u*  R.    Gmbiyo 

aiuTedraaDdaneiideorUKalbiuiMD;  nlj'ledona  umw.    StanwDa  4-». 
4.  PAOOPTRUU.    DUTen  (kvio  one  lectfaii  of  PolTeonum  milDl;  La  1ut1ii(  u  HiibtTO 

Id  tbe  oaaUr  of  tbt  tlbtunti,  irUob  la  dlrUed  lata  1  paru  br  tb*  tm;  bmd  \mt-llk» 

coIyMoiia.    Tba  MaBgular  akaD*  taii(er  than  tha  «l|fx.     Stunana  B. 
B.  POLTOOKELLA.    flowen  oo  aoUIuj  lolnled  pedl«l>  (nodding  la  frait)  In  altiidtr 

puloled  nmiiMg.    Lonea  Jolntad  at  tbe  bue.    Embiyo  alandit  ud  naiijr  itnl^t, 

IfiBf  IB  ana  aids  of  tb*  alhBiB^n.    SUiiMat  e. 

1.    SHBUM,    RHUBARB.     (Greek,  from  Bha,  the  old  Greek  nune  of 
ifaubarb.)    Duly  tbe  following  epeciea  common ;  others  are  Bometimes 
colt,  for  ornament. 
A.  Ithap6tttieum,  Linn,  (i.e.,  Pontic  Bha  or  iIA«uni).     Gibdeh  R.  or 

Pm  Plant  ;  tbe  large  fleeby  stalks  of  tbe  ample  rounded  leaves,  filled 

witb   pleasanlly  acid   juice,  cooked  in  spring  as  a  subatitute  for  fruit ; 

floners  wblte.  In  late  spring,  in  tall  paoicles.    Old  World. 

a.  RUMBZ,  DOCK,  SORREL.  (Old  Latin  name.)  The  three  en- 
Urged  sepals  which  cover  the  fruit  are  called  calcci.  Flowets  gTeeniah, 
In  whorls  on  the  branches,  forming  panicled  racemes  or  intermpied 
■pikes. 

}  1.   Docs.    Herbage   bitUr;  Jtoteera  perfect  or  parll]/  mnnaeiou*,    im 

•  In  vtarthes;  tUm  erect,  stoKt;  Irao'i  lanceolate  or  lanee-oblong,  Jlat, 
ncitwavi/;  valvet  entire  or  ohscurelg  wavg-ioothed  in  the  JInt  ipeeie*.  J/ 

•^  Pedicel*  longer  than  the  fruiting  calyx. 
a.  BrttAnnloa.'Linn.  Gbeat  Wateb  Dock.  Comraoa  N.  i  b°-e° 
*"'"*■  leaves  often  l°-'2°  long,  the  margins  obscurely  erose-crenulatc  ; 
'8  nodding  on  slender  pedicels  which  are  about  twice  the  length  of 
uitlDg  calyx  ;  the  valves  round-ovate  or  almost  orbicular,  very  obtuse 
bscurely  coidate.  thin,  finely  reticulated,  nearly  j'  wide,  each  bear- 
grain.    N.  Eng.  aod  N.  J.,  W. 

TwtlclllitaB.  Linn.  .Swahp  D.  Common  N'.;  3°-.5°bigh;  frulu 
ig  pedicels  slender  and  clul>«haped,  abruptly  reflexed,  3-1  times 
-  than  the  calyx  ;  valves  somewhat  rliombic  and  with  narrow  blunl 
each  bearing  a  very  large  grain  ;  leaves  thickish,  the  lowest  often 
shaped  at  base  ;  raceme  long  and  nearly  leafless,  the  whorli  loose. 

•-  -•-  Pedicels  tkorter  than  the  fruiting  catgx. 
■aUoUAIina,  Weinm.     Wurra  D.    Salt  marshes  and  lake  borders ; 
high ;  leaves  narrowly  or  Uuear-lanceolate  ;  pedicels  mnch  sborter 
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than  tbe  fmiting  calyx  and  in  much  crowded  whorls,  forming  a  spike ; 
valves  triangular  and  small,  one  or  all  with  a  very  large  grain ;  root 
white.    N.  Kng.  to  Great  I^kes  and  W. 

R.  altlBaimos,  Wood.  Pale  D.  2^-6°  high;  pedicels  nodding, 
shorter  than  the  fruiting  calyx,  which  has  broadly  ovate,  loosely  reti- 
culated valves,  one  with  a  large  grain,  the  others  commonly  n^ed  ;  root 
yellow.    Moist  grounds,  N.  J.,  W. 

•  *  Sandy  seashore  and  river  banks  N. ;  5'-12'  high,  spreading,    (D 

R.  maxitlmiia,  Linn.  Golden  D.  Minutely  pubescent ;  leaves  Jance- 
Unear,  wavy-margined,  the  lower  auricled  or  heart-shaped  at  Imse  ;  whorls 
much  crowded  into  leafy  spikes ;  valves  rhombic-oblong  with  a  tapering 
point,  turning  orange-colored,  a  large  grain  on  the  back  and  2  or  3  long 
stout  bristles  on  each  margin. 

•  •  •  Weeds  nat.  from  Eu,  in  cult,  or  waste  ground;  stem  erect,  2^-4® 
high ;  lower  leaves  or  some  of  them  heart-shaped  at  hose,  dU  more  or 
less  wavy  ;  root  commonly  yellow  and  spindle-shaped.     % 

••-  Valves  conspicuously  toothed  at  base,  one  {chi^y)  grain-bearing. 

R.  obtusifblius,  Linn.  Bittbr  D.  Leaves  little  wavy,  the  upper  lance- 
oblong  and  acute,  lower  oblong-heart-shaped  and  obtuse ;  whorls  loose 
and  d^tant ;  valves  ovate,  partly  halberd^^ped,  usually  only  one  grain- 
bearing. 

4-  ••-  Valves  entire  or  obscurely  denticulate,  one  or  more  grainrbearing 

{or  sometimes  all  naked  in  the  Ictst). 

•M.  Leaves  toith  wavy  or  crisped  margins, 

R.  cH9pu8,  Linn.  Curlbd  D.  Leaves  green,  lanceolate,  very  wavy- 
curled,  the  lower  rather  truncate  than  heart-shaped  at  base;  whorls 
crowded  in  long  racemes ;  valves  rounded,  heart-shaped,  nearly  entire, 
mostly  grain-bearing.    Hybridizes  with  R.  obtusifolius. 

R.  eangufneua,  Linn.  Blood y-vbikbd  or  Rbd  D.  Leaves  red-veined, 
less  curled,  lanceolate  or  oblong,  often  fiddle-shaped ;  whorls  distant,  in 
long  slender  and  leafless  spikes ;  pedicels  very  short,  jointed  at  the  base ; 
valves  narrowly  oblong  and  obtuse,  one  or  more  grain-bearing. 

/?.  conghmerHtue,  Murray.  Smaller  Green  D.  Like  the  last,  but 
the  panicle  leafy,  the  leaves  never  fiddle-shaped,  the  pedicels  jointed 
below  ^e  middle,  the  valves  acutish  and  all  grain-bearing.  Moist 
fS^rmda.  ^  ^  j-^^^  ^^j  ^^^jy,  ^  wavy-margined. 

R.  PatiMia,  Linn.  Patience  D.,  Herb  Patience.  Very  tall  and 
strong  species,  cult,  as  a  pot  herb  and  sparingly  escaped ;  leaves  large, 
ovate-oblong  or  lanceolate  and  often  broadest  above  the  middle ;  valves 
very  large  and  thin  (3"  or  more  broad),  one  bearing  a  small  grain,  or  its 
midrib  thickened  at  the  base. 

§2.  Sorrels.  Herbage  acid;  some  leaves  fMlberd-sTiaped,  others  with 
entire  narrowed  base;  flowers  dicecious,  small,  in  a  terminal  naked 
panicle  ;  valves  naked  ;  flowers  spring  and  summer.     ^ 

R.  McetoeSf/a,  Linn.  Common  or  Sheep  Sorrel.  Low  weed  in  all 
sterile  fields ;  leaves  lance-oblong  or  halberd-shaped,  the  lobes  or  auricles 
narrow ;  pedicels  jointed  with  the  flower ;  ovate  valves  hardly  enlarging 
in  fruit.    Eu. 

R.  Mcetdsa,  Linn.  Strong  and  tall  (1^-^^)  ;  leaves  auriculate  at  the 
base,  the  radical  ones  broad  and  very  obtuse  and  on  long  slender  stalks, 
the  cauline  long-oblong-lanceolate ;  inner  valves  orbicular  and  enlarging 
in  fruit,  the  small  outer  ones  reflezed.  Cult,  as  a  spring  vegetable,  and 
sparingly  escarped  £,    £u. 

GRAVES  F.  F.  *  O.  BOX.  — 24 
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3.  POIiTGONUM,  KNOTWEED,  JOINTWEED.  (Greek:  flumr 
Jointed.)  Chiefly  weeds ;  some  with  rather  showy  flowers ;  the  foUow- 
ing  are  the  commonest ;  flowers  late  sammer  and  autumn. 

5  1.  Flowers  along  the  stem,  nearly  sessile  in  the  axils  of  the  almost 
sessile  linear  or  oblong  leaves^  small^  greenish-white  ;  sheaths  seorions, 
usually  cl^  or  torn  and  fringed, 

•  Stems  leafy  throughout. 

P.  mazftliinim,  Linn.  Glaucous,  prostrate,  the  stems  stoat  and  short- 
jointed  ;  leaves  oval  to  linear-oblong,  thick,  surpassing  the  nodes ;  stipales 
very  prominent.    Seacoast,  Mass.,  S.    71    ® 

P.  avlcnl^re,  Linn.  Commok  Knotwked  or  Doobwbbd.  Generally 
prostrate  or  creeping,  bluish-green,  growing  everywhere  in  hard  soils 
about  yards,  the  stems  and  roots  strong ;  leaves  small,  oblong  or  lanceo- 
late, acute  or  acutish ;  sepals  very  small,  green  and  pinkish.    (D 

P.  er^ctnin,  Linn.  Erect  or  ascending,  loose  in  habit,  1^-2^ ;  leaves 
oblong  or  oval  and  obtuse ;  flowers  larger  tlutfi  in  the  last,  on  more  evi- 
dent pedicels.    Roadsides.    0 

•  •  Stems  with  much  reduced  or  brae^ike  leaves  above. 

P.  ramoirf mdmnm ,  Miclix.  Nearly  erect,  much  branched,  and  rigid 
striate  stems  2^-4^  high ;  lanceolate  or  linear  leaves  tapering  into  a 
petiole,  and  a  glossy  akeue ;  sepals  6  and  stamens  6  or  3,  or  etee  sepals 

6  with  4  or  6  stamens.     Mass.,  W.     0 

P.  t^nne,  Michz.  Slender,  upright,  with  thread-like  branches,  along 
which  the  upper  flowers  form  a  loose  leafy  spike  ;  leaves  narrow  linear, 
acute  ;  akene  shining.    Dry  soil,  N.  Eng. ,  S.  and  W.    0 

§  2.  Flowers  collected  in  terminal  spikes  or  spike-like  racemes,  rose-purple 

or  fleshrcolor,  or  rarely  white  or  greenish. 

•  Leaves  lanceolate,  oblong,  or  otate,  chiefly  petioled ;  sheaths  eylindriedl ; 
flowers  several  from  each  bract  of  the  spike,  b-parted. 

t-  SheiUhs  and  bracts  not  ciliate  (^except  rarely  in  tJie  first)  nor  fringed^ 
tlie  sheaths  vnthont  a  border;  sepals  not  punctate  ;  style  2-c2^. 

•^  ©  J^kes  narrow  or  loose  ;  leaves  narrow. 

P.  lapathildlium,  Linn.  Tall,  \^-^^  high  ;  leaves  tapering  from  near 
the  base  to  a  narrow  point  (4'-12'  long);  glabrous,  or  the  peduncles 
rough  with  scattered  sessile  glands ;  spikes  linear,  nodding ;  flowers 
flesh-color  or  pale  rose ;  the  6  stamens  and  2  styles  included ;  akene  flat, 
with  concave  sides.  Wet  places,  N.  Eng.,  W.  Very  variable,  one  foim 
(var.  inc^num)  with  leaves  hoaiy  beneath. 

P.  Pennsylvibiiciim,  Linn.  Stems  1^-3^  high,  the  branches  above 
and  peduncles  bristly  with  stalked  glands ;  spikes  oblong,  short  and  blunti 
erect ;  flowers  rose-purple  ;  stamens  8,  a  little  protruding ;  style  2-cleft ; 
akene  with  flat  sides.    Common  in  moist  places. 

•M.  -M-  ^  Spikes  usually  heavy  and  dense  ;  leavesbroad. 

P.  amphlbium,  Linn.  Watbe  P.  Chiefly  N. ;  in  water,  stems  root- 
mg  below,  often  simple,  bearing  a  single  ovate  or  oblong  dense  spike  or 
head  of  pretty  large  and  showy  rose-red  flowers ;  leaves  rather  thick, 
oblong,  heart-oblong,  lance-ovate  or  lanceolate,  mostly  long-petioled, 
often  floating  ;  stamens  5. 

P.  Muhlenb^rgii,  Watson.  Decumbent  or  nearly  erect,  rou|^  with 
short  appressed  or  glandular  hairs ;  leaves  thinnish,  broad-lanceoUte  and 
large,  long-acuminate ;  spike  l'-3'  long.  Generally  in  muddy  plaoeSv 
N.  Eng.,  W.  and  S. 
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♦>  ♦-  Shea^  %oUh  an  abrvpily  spreading  leafy  harder  (which  Bometimes 
falls  off),  or  else  the  sheaths  and  bracts  bristly-cUiate, 

^  Style  2-cliftt  and  akene  someiohat  flattened  ;  sepals  not  punctate. 

=  H  Stem  rooting  at  base,  ascending. 

P.  Haztwrlghtii,  Gray.  Stem  very  leafy,  the  leaves  narrow  and 
ahort-Btalked ;  stems  rough-hairy,  at  least  on  the  ^sheaths  and  bracts; 
sheaths  generally  with  a  conspicuous,  leafy  border;  flowers  and  fruit 
like  P.  amphibium.    Wet  or  muddy  places,  N.  Eng.,  W. 

=s  =  ®  Stems  erect. 

P.  C^eyi,  Olney.  Swamps  from  Penn.,  N.  and  £. ;  leaves  narrowly 
lanceolate,  roughish,  tapering  both  ways;  sheaths  margined  or  ciliate; 
peduncles  glandular,  bristly ;  stamens  6. 

F.  ori9nWe,  Linn.  Princb's  Fbathbr.  Gardens  and  cultivated  grounds, 
from  India ;  with  large,  ovate,  pointed  leaves,  and  7  stamens ;  very  tall, 
with  ciliate  or  bordered  sheaths,  soft-hairy ;  flowers  in  cylindrical  nod- 
ding spikes. 

F.  Fersicdria^  Linn.  Lady's  Thumb.  Nat.  from  £u.,  near  dwellings  ; 
about  1^  high ;  upper  face  of  leaves  with  a  dark  blotch  near  the  middle ; 
sheaths  somewhat  bristly-ciliate ;  spikes  oblong,  dense,  erect,  on  naked 
peduncles;  flowers  greenish-purple;  stamens  mostly  6;  style  2-^-cleft; 
akene  either  flattish  or  trianguhir. 

^^-^^  Style  generally  ^-parted  and  the  akene  triangular;  sepals  mostly 

dotted. 

=8  Herbage  not  acrid  nor  punctate  with  pellucid  dots. 

P.  hydropiperoides,  Michx.  Stems  slender,  rising  out  of  shallow 
water,  1^-3"  high ;  leaves  narrowly  lanceolate  or  lance-oblong ;  sheaths 
hairy  and  fringed  with  long  bristles;  spikes  erect,  slender;  flowers 
small,  pale  or  white ;  stamens  8 ;  style  8-clef  t ;  akene  sharply  triangular. 
Common.     'U 

s  =  Herbage  (smooth)  pungenily  acrid ;  leaves  and  pale  sepals  marked 
with  pellucid  dots  or  glands,  in  which  the  aerid  quality  resides. 

P.  &cre,  HBK.  Water  Smartwbed.  Stems  rooting  at  the  decum- 
bent base,  rising  2°-A^  high  ;  leaves  lanceolate  or  linear,  taper- pointed ; 
spikes  slender,  erect ;  flowers  whitish  or  pale  flesh-color ;  stamens  8 ; 
akene  sharply  triangular,  shining.    Common  in  wet  places.     ^ 

P.  Hydr6piper,  Linn.  Common  S.  or  Water  Pepper.  Low  or  wet 
grounds  K. ;  1^-2^  high ;  leaves  oblong- lanceolate ;  spikes  nodding, 
mostly  short ;  flowers  greenish-white ;  stamens  6 ;  akene  either  flat  or 
obtusely  triangular.    0 

•  •  Leaves  ovate,  short-petioled ;  sheaths  cylindrical,  f ringed-hairy ;  green- 
ish flowers  1-3 /rom  each  bract  of  the  long  and  slender  spikes,  tinequally 
^^f^arted  ;  the  2  styles  re  flexed  on  the  lenticular  akene  and  hooked  at  the  tip. 

P.  Virgini^nuin,  Linn.  Nearly  smooth,  2^-4^  high ;  leaves  rough- 
ciliate,  3'-6'  long ;  flower  somewhat  curved  ;  stamens  5.  Frequent  in 
thickets.     % 

•  0  «  Leaves   heart-shaped   or   arrow-shaped,  petioled;    sheaths   half- 

cylindrical. 

^  Tear  Thumb.  Stems  with  spreading  branches,  the  angles  and  petioles 
armed  vnth  sharp  reflexed  prickles,  by  which  the  plant  is  enabled  almost 
to  dimb ;  flowers  in  pednncled  heads  or  short  racemes j  white  or  flesh- 
color.    (J) 

P.  aiifdlium,  Linn.  Low  grounds ;  leaves  halberd-shaped,  long-peti- 
oled ;  the  peduncles  glandular-bristly ;  stamens  6 ;  styles  2 ;  akene  len- 
ticolar. 
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P.  saglttjitiim,  Linn.  Low  grounds ;  leaves  arrow-flhaped,  shoit-peti- 
oled ;  the  peduncles  naked ;  stamens  mostly  8 ;  styles  8 ;  akene  sharply 
6-angled. 

•»-  •»-  Black  Bindwbbd.  Stems  twining,  not  prickly  ;  ftovoers  whitish^  in 
loosct  panicled  racemes;  three  outermost  of  the  5  divisions  of  the  calyx 
keeled  or  crested,  at  least  in  fruit ;  stamefis  8 ;  styles  3 ;  akenes  trianr- 
gular. 

P,  Conrdlrulus,  Linn.  Black  Bindwbbd.  Low  twining  or  spreading 
weed  from  Eu.,  in  cultivated  fields,  etc.;  smoothish,  with  heartnshaped 
and  almost  halberd-shaped  leaves,  and  very  small  flowers.     ® 

P.  oilindde,  Michx.  Rocky  shady  places ;  tall-twining,  rather  downy ; 
a  ring  of  reflexed  bristles  at  the  joints  ;  leaves  angied-heart-shaped ;  outer 
sepals  hardly  keeled.     2/ 

P.  diimet6nim,  Linn.,  var.  sc^denB,  Gray.  Climbing  Falsb  Buck- 
WHBAT.  Moist  thickets ;  tall-twining,  (]o~12°,  smooth  ;  joints  naked  ; 
leaves  heart-shaped  or  approaching  halberd-shaped ;  panicles  leafy ;  outer 
sepals  strongly  keeled  and  in  fruit  irregularly  winged,    yi 

4.  FAOOPTRITM,  BUCKWHEAT.  (The  botanical  name,  from  the 
Greek,  and  the  popular  name,  from  the  German,  both  denote  Beechn 
wheat,  the  grain  resembling  a  diminutive  beech-nut)  Cult,  from  N. 
Asia,  for  the  flour  of  its  grain ;  flowers  summer.  0  (Lessons,  Fig. 
842,  344.) 

F»  9scut4ntum,  MoBnch.  Common  B.  Nearly  smooth ;  leaves  triangular- 
heart-shaped,  inclining  to  halberd-shaped  or  arrow-shaped,  on  long 
petioles ;  sheaths  half-cylindrical ;  flowers  white  or  nearly  so,  in  corym- 
bose panicles ;  stamens  8,  with  as  many  honey-bearing  glands  interposed  ; 
styles  3 ;  acutely  triangular  akene  large. 

F.  faf tf r/ci//»,  Gaertn.  Tartart  or  Indian  Whbat.  Cult,  for  flour ;  like 
the  other,  but  flowers  smaller  and  tinged  with  yellowish ;  grain  smaller, 
with  its  less  acute  angles  wavy,  dull,  and  roughish. 

5.  POLYGK>NXSjLA.     (Diminutive  of  Polygonum.) 

P.  artlcul^ta,  Meisn.  A  slender  little  plant,  bushy-branching,  4'-l2' 
high ;  leaves  small  and  thread-like  or  at  length  none ;  the  sheaths  trun- 
cate, naked,  rigid ;  many-jointed  raceme  with  a  single  flower  under  each 
bract ;  flowers  rose-colored,  nodding ;  stamens  8 ;  akene  triangular. 
Sandy  dry  soils,  on  the  coast.  Me.,  S.,  and  along  the  Great  Lakes.    0 


XCVn.    ABISTOLOCHIACEiE,  BIRTHWORT  FAMILY. 

Known  from  all  other  apetalous  orders  by  the  numerous 
ovules  and  seeds  in  a  6-celled  ovary,  to  which  the  lower  part 
of  the  lurid  calyx  is  adherent,  the  latter  mostly  3-lobed,  the 
stamens  generally  6  or  12,  and  more  or  less  united  with  the 
style.  Anthers  adnate  and  turned  outwards.  Calyx  dull- 
colored,  valvate  in  the  bud.  Leaves  j)etioled,  usually  heart- 
shaped,  not  serrate.  Flowers  solitary,  perfect,  commonly 
large  and  odd.  Bitter,  tonic  or  stimulant,  sometimes  aro- 
matic plants. 
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1.  A8ABUM.  Low  stemlefls  herbs,  wiUi  one  or  two  Ie«rM  on  long  pettolos,  and  ft  flower 
ftt  the  end  of  ft  creeping  ftroaiatio  rootatock,  the  flowers  therefore  eloae  to  the  gronnd. 
Calyx  regular,  with  8  eqa^  lobea.  Stamena  12,  distinct,  borne  on  the  apex  of  the 
oyary  or  the  base  of  the  stout  style,  usually  pointed  beyond  the  anther.  Seeds  large, 
thlckish,  in  a  rather  fleshy  and  irregularly  bursting  pod. 

%.  ASI9TOLOGHIA.  Leafy-stemmed  herbs  or  woody  twiners.  Calyx  tabular,  varioaaly 
liregular,  often  ourred.  Filaments  none;  anthers  adherent  directly  and  by  their 
whole  inner  Ihce  to  the  outside  of  the  8-6-lobed  stigma.  Seeds  yery  flat,  in  a  dry  t- 
TalTed  pod. 

1.  ASARUM,  ASARABACCA,  WILD  GINGER.  (Ancient  name, 
of  obscure  derivation.)    On  hillsides  in  rich  woods ;  flowers  spring.    Jl 

•  Filaments  slender,  much  longer  than  the  short  anthers  ;  style  1,  thick,  bear- 
ing 6  thick  stigmas  ;  leaves  a  single  pair  with  a  peduncle  between  t?iem. 

A.  Canad^iiBe,  Linn.  Canada  Wild  Gikgbr,  sometimes  called  Snake- 
root.  Soft-pubescent;  leaves  broadly  heart-shaped  or  kidney -shaped, 
not  evergreen;  calyx  bell-shaped,  but  cleft  down  to  the  adherent  ovary, 
brown-purple  inside,  the  abruptly  spreading  lobes  pointed.  Rich  woods, 
commonest  N. 

•  •  Filaments  short  or  almost  none ;  anthers  oblong-linear ;  styles  6,  each 
deleft  J  bearing  the  stigma  below  the  cleft ;  leaves  thick  and  evergreen, 
smooth,  often  mottled,  usually  only  one  each  year;  rootstocks  in  a  close 
duster, 

A.  VirglDioitm,  Linn.  Virginia  W.  Along  the  AUeghanies,  Va., 
8. ;  leaves  small,  rounded,  heart-shaped ;  calyx  tubnlar-bell-shaped  with 
a  somewhat  narrowed  throat  and  broad  short  lobes,  the  base  coherent 
only  with  base  of  the  ovary. 

A.  arif6]lu]n,  Michx.  Va.,  S.,  has  larger,  somewhat  halberd-shaped 
leaves,  and  very  short  and  blunt  lobes  to  the  calyx. 

2.  ARISTOLOCHIA,  6IKTHW0KT.  (Ancient  name,  from  medicinal 
properties.)  Cells  of  the  anthers  in  our  species  4,  in  a  horizontal  row 
under  each  of  the  3  lobes  of  the  stigma,  i.e.,  two  contiguous  2-celled 
anthers  in  each  set,  or  6  in  all.  Flowers  in  and  above  the  axils.  Sev- 
eral curious  species  in  greenhouses. 

•  Flowers  all  next  t?ie  root,  curved  like  the  letter  8,  contracted  in  the 

middle  and  at  the  throat. 

A.  Serpentikxla,  Linn.  Virginia  Snakrroot  (used  in  medicine). 
Bich  woods,  chiefly  in  Middle  States  and  S. ;  low,  dovmy  herb ;  steins 
clustered,  about  l^  high  ;  leaves  ovate  or  oblong  and  heart-shaped,  some- 
times halberd-form,  acute.     ^ 

•  0  Flowers  from  accessory  axillary  buds,  strongly  curved,  contracted  at 

the  mouth, 

A.  Sipho,  L*Her.  Pipe  Vine,  Bctchman's  Pipe  (from  the  shape  of 
the  curved  calyx).  Rich  woods  from  Penn.,  along  the  mountains  S., 
and  planted  for  arbors ;  very  tall-climbing  woody  twiner,  smooth,  but  the 
rounded  heart-shaped  leaves  often  downy  beneath,  these  becoming  8'-12' 
broad;  peduncles  with  a  clasping  bract,  drooping;  calyx  Ij'  long,  in- 
flated above  the  ovary,  narrowing  above,  contracted  at  the  throat,  the 
flat  border  brown-purple  and  obscurely  3-lobed ;  flowers  late  spring. 

A.  toment6fla,  Sims.  A  more  slender  woody  climber,  with  smaller, 
rounder,  and  very  veiny,  downy  leaves,  and  yellowish  flower,  with  an 
oblique,  almost  closed,  brownish  orifice,  the  borders  reflexed;  flowers 
lato  spring  or  summer.    N.  C,  S.  and  W. 
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XCVm.    PIPERACE4  PEPPER  FAMILY. 

Herbs  (or  the  cultivated  species  sometimes  woody)  with 
alternate  or  opposite,  entire  leaves,  and  wholly  naked  generally 
perfect  flowers  in  spikes,  the  ovary  single  or  3-5  together,  and 
either  separate  or  more  or  less  united  at  the  base,  the  ovules 
few  in  Saururus  or  only  1  in  some  other  genera.  Mostly 
tropicaL 

•  Ovary  o/S^  earpeU  sUgkUif  united  at  the  tafc 

1.  SAUBURUS.    SUmens  ^S,  hypogynoiu,  the  long  white  filamenta  diatlnet    StlgniM 
recaryed.    Leayes  alternate. 

•  •  OvanTf  Hw^le,  l-Mederf. 

%.  PIFEB.    Stamene  t-^  the  anther  eeila  geDciaUj  dlatlnet    Stlfinaa  S^  (im^f  1). 

Leayes  alternate. 
8.  PEPEBOMIA.    Stamene  2,  the  oeUa  united  In  1  S-yalred  oeU.    Stigma  aeaaOa.    Jjmwm 

alternate,  opposite,  or  yertidllate. 

1.  8AITRtrB08,   LIZARD'S  TAIL.     (Greek:  lUardrtaO^  from  the 

pedancled  terminal  spike.)     % 

8.  c^mnus,  Linn.  Wet  swamps  and  borden  of  brooks.  Conn.,  W. 
and  S. ;  stem  jointed,  2^  high,  branching ;  leaves  heait«haped,  with  ccm- 
verging  ribs,  petioled;  flowers  white  and  fragrant,  crowded  in  a  dense 
but  slender  taU-like  spike,  with  the  end  nodding.    (Lessons,  Fig.  234.) 

2.  PIPER,  PEPPER.  (Ancient  name.)  A  large  genns  of  tropical 
plants,  in  greenhouses  sometimes  represented  by 

P,  nigrum t  Linn.  Pbpper  Plaiit.  A  trailing  or  climbing  woody 
plant,  with  broadly  ovate  and  acuminate  petioled  leaves ;  flowers  in  cat- 
kins 3'-6'  long,  the  fruit  changing  from  green  to  red  and  black.  £.  Indies. 
Black  Pepper  is  the  product  of  this  plant.  Whitb  Pbppbr  is  the  same 
product  with  the  external  covezing  removed.  Cdbbbs  are  from  P.  Cu> 
B^BA,  of  the  E.  Indiea 

3.  PEPBROBflA.  (Name  means  Pepper-like.)  Many  tropical  species, 
of  which  several  are  in  cultivation  in  greenhouses  for  their  variously 
marked  leaves,  which  are  usually  thick  or  somewhat  saccolent.  Fol- 
lowing are  the  commonest,  all  from  S.  Amer. 

•  Leaves  cUtemate. 

P.  Sandinii,  CDC.  (P.  Vbbschapfbltii.^  Leaves  long-stalked, 
orbicular  or  cordate-ovate,  thick,  bright  green  along  the  veins  and  white 
between. 

P.  arifd/ia,  Miq.  Leaves  long-stalked,  round-ovate,  cordate  or  retuse- 
truncate  at  the  base,  thinnish,  variegated  with  green  and  gray. 

P.  macufdsa^  Dietr.  Leaves  broadly  elliptic-ovate  and  veiy  fleshy, 
bright  green,  the  petioles  spotted  with  purple. 

•  0  Leaves  opposite. 

P.  marmoHtta^  Hook,  f .  Leaves  ovate  and  crowded,  thick,  with  a  rich 
green  mottled  and  variegated  with  white. 
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XCIX.    LATTEACE^,   LAUREL  FAMILY. 

Spicy-aromatic  trees  or  shrubs,  the  alternate  simple  leaves 
(with  entire  margins  but  sometimes  lobed)  more  or  less  marked 
with  minute  pellucid  dots ;  the  regular  flowers  with  a  calyx  of 
4  or  6  colored  sepals  imbricated  in  two  ranks  in  the  bud,  and 
free  from  the  ovary;  the  latter  is  terminated  by  a  simple 
style  and  stigma,  is  1-celled  with  a  hanging  ovule,  and  in  fruit 
becomes  a  berry  or  drupe.  The  stamens  furnish  a  special 
character,  their  anthers  opening  by  uplifted  valves.  To  this 
&unily  belong  the  classical  Laurel  or  Bay,  the  Cinnamon,  the 
Camphor  tree,  etc. 

•  Flowers  per/eet,  in  axiUary  panicles. 

1.  PEBSEA.  Cstyx  A-purtad,  penistoDt  at  the  base  of  the  berry.  Stamens  18  with  anthers, 
the  8  oater  of  which  are  turned  outwards,  6  others  inward,  the  remainder  being  8 
glands  or  sterile  filaments  forming  an  innermost  row.  The  two  proper  cells  of  the 
anther,  with  a  lower  and  an  upper  chamber,  make  4  compartments,  each  opening  bj 
a  Talve  in  the  manner  of  a  trap-door. 

•  •  Flowers  wholljf  or  nearly  diacicus^  greenish-yellow  ;  leaves  deciduous. 

■¥-  Anthers  A-celled  and  A-viUved. 

%.  SASSAFRAS.  Flowers  in  an  open  corymbed  and  pedunded  cluster,  with  spreading  6- 
parted  calyx ;  sterile  ones  with  9  stamens  in  8  rows,  the  filaments  of  the  three  inner 
with  a  pair  of  yellow  stalked  glands  on  their  base.  Fertile  flowers  with  6  rudiments 
of  stamens  and  an  ovoid  oyary,  becoming  a  drupe. 

8.  IJTSEA.  Flowers  in  small  lateral  clustered  umbels,  with  6-parted  deciduous  calyx; 
sierQe  ones  with  9  similar  stamens ;  anthers  turned  inwards.  Fertile  flowers  with 
a  globular  ovary,  surrounded  by  numerous  rudiments  of  stamens,  and  becoming  a 
globular  drupe  or  berry. 

•f-  •*>  Anthers  i-eeUed  and  i-valved. 

4.  LINDEBA.  Flowers  in  sessile  lateral  clusters,  with  a  6-parted  honey-yellow  calyx; 
sterile  ones  with  9  stamens ;  the  inner  8  filaments  lobed  and  glandular  at  base.  Fer- 
tile flowers  with  a  globular  ovary,  surrounded  by  numerous  rudiments  of  stamens. 
Berry  red,  oval ;  the  stalk  not  thickened. 

1.  PERSXiA,  RED  BAY.  (Ancient  name  of  some  Oriental  tree.) 
Leaves  evergreen ;  flowers  greenish-white,  in  summer.  The  Alligatob 
Pear  or  Avocado  of  the  tropics  is  P.  orat^ssima. 

P.  Carolin^iudB,  Nees.  Carolina  Red  Bay.  Tree  or  large  shrub,  in 
low  grounds,  from  Del.,  S.;  hoary  when  young,  the  oblong  leaves  soon 
smooth  above  ;  berries  blue  on  a  red  stalk. 

2.  SASSAFRAS.     (The  popular  name  of  this  very  well-known  tree.) 

S.  oificin^e,  Nees.  Sassafras.  A  fine  tree,  with  mucilaginous  yel- 
lowish twigs  and  foliage,  spicy  bark,  flowers  appearing  in  spring  with  the 
leaves ;  these  ovate  and  obovate,  and  some  of  them  3-cleft,  smooth  when 
old ;  fruit  blue  on  a  club-shaped,  rather  fleshy  stalk.  Sandy  or  sterile 
land,  Mass.,  W.  and  S. 

3.  LITSEA.     (Chinese  name.) 

L.  genicul^ta,  Bcnth.  &  Hook.  Pond  Spice.  Along  ponds  in  pine 
barrens  from  Va.,  S.;  large  shrub,  soon  smooth,  with  forking  and  diver- 
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gent  or  agzag  brancfaea,  nther  ooriaceons  oval  or  oblong  lemTes  (}'-!' 
long),  ai^aiing  Uier  than  the  floweis  in  ^firing ;  these  in  little  crowded 
dnsteis  of  2-4  from  2-44eaTed  inTolocres ;  fmit  red,  ^obolar. 

4.  liHBERA,  SPICEBUSH,  WILD  ALLSPICE,  FEVERBCSH. 
{John  Limder^  a  Swedish  botanist.)  ShmfaB ;  flowos  In  spring,  pre- 
ceding theleaTes* 

Ii.  n^imAii  Blame.  CoMno^r  S.  or  Bk^tjaxiv  Busb.  Damp  rich 
woods  X.  £ng.»  W.  and  S.;  ^-15^  lu^  almost  smooth;  leaves  thin, 
obovaW-i»bl.»i:i:.  acute  at  base«  3'-o'  Xouz. 

I>.  m^iaasefdliju  Binme.  Wet  groonds,  N.  Car.,  W.  and  S.;  2^-3^ 
high,  8ilky>pube9eent ;  leaves  oblong,  obtuse  or  sli^^lly  beartntfiaped  at 
basei,  l'-2'  long ;  when  c4d,  smooth  ^wtb. 
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Shnibs  with  acrid  and  veTT  tough  fibrous  bark,  entire  leaTOs, 
and  perfect  flv>weis  with  a  simple  corolla-like  calrx,  bearing 
twice  as  manv  stamens  as  its  lobes  (usually  8).  the  anthers 
of  the  oniinarr  sort:  the  free  ovary  1-celled,  with  a  single 
hinging  ovule,  l^ecoming  a  bexry-like  fmit.  Flowers  conunonly 
in  umbel-like  clusters. 

^m**  o^<<c«zviT  ia\lir»rn;c  4  t««<k.    T!fe«  S  iriimni  i  sai  A*  strl* 
tibe  >  latiiMn  Mttriy  M«c«t;jtf  >w  ls»  cubie^  tacL'ZRittiL    Stji*  wy  Avi 
1.  BIRCA.  LEATHERWiX^D.   MO^SEWOOa    (Name  obscure.) 


B.  paHbtitik  Uitn.  Shrub  i^-^  bLdi.  with  tender  white  wood,  bat 
Terr  tou^  bark,  osed  bv  the  IndiAos  for  Ui«>a£s  y^vbence  the  popular 
namt^^"' ,  ih«^  nu:i:^rv"ii<  brir.ch^s  as  if  joinusi :  leaves  obovate  or  OTnL» 
alienuiS*?,  RtfAriy  >i:i-.vch^  drcidvius;  dowers  fc*?f.^ce  the  leaivs  in  eariieat 
&ph:i^.  h'Miey-Tell.'w,  :\»w  m  a  cluster  from  a  bod  o€  ^  or  4 
;$CAle$  tVrn!::;j:  an  uivv.vdcre  :  benr  ledduh.  Rieii  damp 
N.  Auvl  Sw 


2.  IXAPHHfi.     -^MTth'V'^cjkl  same,  the  nrai^  trsnsfoimcd  by  Apollo 

into  a  LaureL '     Thje  following  are  cult,  far  oi 

#>  HiianiKw.  Lisa.     MEzsuirw.     Kirdv  low  shrob  from  Eo.;  1^ 

hu^.  w^:h  r«irrie-r.>5e-o\"^n?d  .rarely  w!i^*    tiowem.  in lafeoal 
on  sc«x'&  .^f  the  precedizuc  yv.ur.  in  early  s{.'rin^.  beiw 
v«£7  «KX>Ui  gxeen  les^ve^ ;  'oeme«  red. 

9.   dt^intm.    L:n.a.      HArdy  ur:d*?r-^nb  fr."»ni  Elt. 
branch  I'jx.  with  v*r?wu*ed  Ijinoxsobi'^n^  •>r  obiaaceoiafie  ham  ^ 
I'  long  «  and  a  «rTR:n.ti  cii&iCer  ot  ^lanifai^nw  rose-pink 
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P.  Of/dfti,  Thnnb.  (D.  Jap6nica  and  D.  Sinensis).  Swebt  Daphne. 
Greenhonae  shrub  from  China,  with  bright  green,  lance-oblong  leaves, 
and  terminal  dusters  of  white  or  pale  pink  sweet-scented  flowers,  in 
winter. 

d.   ZLMAQiSACRM,  OLEASTER  FAMILY. 

Silvery-scurfy  shrubs  or  small  trees,  often  having  dicecious 
inconspicuous  flowers,  the  calyx  tube  of  the  fertile  ones  itself 
inclosing  the  ovary,  becoming  fleshy  and  ripening  into  a  sort 
of  berry  around  the  akene-like  true  fruit,  the  seed  of  which  is 
erect.  Otherwise  much  like  the  pi'eceding  family.  Leaves 
entire. 

1.  ELAAOFUS.  Flow«n  pflffeet  tnd  •xSOmtj,  vrlih  m  4-d»tt  ealyx  (Ui«  border  deddaoas). 

Stamena  4,  inserted  on  the  tbroet.    Style  linear,  the  stigma  on  the  side.    Fruit  dmpe- 

Uke,  eontolning  a  long  8-groored  stone.    Leaves  alternate. 
%.  SHEPHERDIA.    Flowers  dicBcloas,  the  calyx  4-cleft  and,  in  the  pistillate  flowers,  in* 

doaing  the  orary.    Stamens  8,  alternating  with  8  projections  on  the  disk.    Style 

alender.    Fmlt  berry-Ilke.    Leayes  opposite. 

1.   ELlBAaNUS,  OLEASTER.    (Greek :  aocred  oh've,  first  applied  to 
the  Chaste  tree.)    Small  trees  or  bushes,  with  light  or  white  foliage. 

•  Pedicels  much  longer  than  the  flowers  or  fruit  (l'-3'). 

£.  i4naip98.  Gray.  Goumi.  (E.  bdulis  of  nurseries.)  Diffuse  tall 
bosh  with  oval  thin  leaves,  green  above  and  silvery-fihining  below,  and 
single  axillary  flowers  followed  by  hanging,  oblong,  rusty-punctate  drupes. 
Japan.    Cult  for  the  edible  fruit. 

•  •  Pedicels  little,  ifattUl,  exceeding  the  flowers. 

B.  argtfntaa,  Pursh.  Silver  Berry.  Wild  from  Minn.,  W.,  and 
sometimes  cult. ;  6^-12^  high,  stoloniferous,  the  young  branches  bearing 
maty  scales;  leaves  elliptic  or  lanceolate  and  undulate,  silvery -scurfy 
and  rusty ;  flowers  numerous  and  fragrant,  followed  by  round- ovoid  and 
mealy  edible  fruit. 

£.  horfSnsfa,  Bieb.  Oleaster.  Tall  shrub  or  small  tree,  often  spiny, 
colt,  from  the  Old  World  for  the  whiteness  of  its  cottony  shoots  and 
imder  surfaces  of  the  narrow-lanceolate  or  lance-ovate,  mostly  obtuse 
leaves ;  flowers  small  and  yellowish  inside,  but  silvery  without,  fragrant, 
foUowed  by  small  red  fruits.  The  Russian  Olive,  somewhat  planted  in 
the  West,  is  var.  Song6Hca^  Bemh. 


{John  Shepherd  was  once  curator  of  the  Liver- 
pool Botanic  Garden. ) 

S.  Canad^iuds,  Nutt.  A  low  shrub  along  our  northern  borders,  with 
oval  leaves,  soon  green  above,  but  silvery  and  with  some  rusty  scurf 
beneath,  4-parted  flowers,  and  yellowish  berries. 

S.  argtfntea,  Nutt.  Buffalo  Berry.  Shrub  through  the  plains  and 
mountains  far  W.  and  N.  W.,  and  planted  for  ornament  and  fruit,  has 
oblong  leaves  with  narrowed  base,  silvery  both  sides,  and  edible  acid  red 
berries. 
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Cn.    LOEAHTHACEiB,   MISTLETOE  FAMILY. 

Shrub-like  small  plants  with  hard  greenish  foliage,  closely 
allied  to  the  next  family  and  differing  chiefly  in  the  more 
reduced  flowers  and  the  habit.  Parasitic  on  the  branches  of 
trees ;  represented  in  this  country  chiefly  by 

Phoradtfndron  flavlsoenB,  Nutt  American  or  Falsb  Mistlbtob. 
With  obovate  or  oval,  yellowish-green,  thick,  slightly  petioled  leaves,  and 
short,  yellowish,  jointed  spikes  in  their  axils,  of  dicBcious  greenish  flowers, 
the  fertile  ones  ripening  white  berries.  On  decidaous  trees,  N.  J.,  W. 
and  S. 


cm.    SAHTALACEiE,   SANDALWOOD  FAMILY. 

Herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees,  with  entire  leaves  and  a  4-5-cleft 
calyx  valvate  in  the  bud  and  its  tube  joined  to  the  1-celleJ 
ovary,  which  contains  2-4  ovules  hanging  from  the  top  of  a 
stalk-like  central  placenta,  but  the  fruit  always  1-seeded  and 
indehiscent.  Style  1.  Stamens  as  many  as  the  lobes  of  the 
calyx  and  opposite  them. 

1.  OOMANDRA.    Flowers  perfect,  in  umbel-form  dnntorB.    CaIjx  beU-sluped  or  urn- 

shaped,  provided  with  «  5-lobed  disk  above  the  ovary.  Fruit  drape-Uke  or  out-like, 
bearing  the  persistent  calyx  lobes  on  Its  top.  Low  perennials,  often  parasltie  on  roota 
of  other  plants. 

2.  PTRULAKIA.     Flowers  generally  Imperfect,  In  splkee  or  raeemet.    Calyx  4-5-deft, 

the  divisions  recurved,  and,  In  the  sterile  flowers,  with  a  hairy  tuft  at  the  base.  Fer- 
tUe  flowers  with  a  pear-shaped  ovary,  which  becomes  a  fleshy,  dmpe-like  fhilt.  Shrubd 
or  trees. 

1.  COMANDRA,  BASTARD  TOAD  FLAX.    (Greek:  hair  mad  tUh 

mens.) 

C.  umbell^ta,  Kntt.  Dry  ground,  common  N. ;  parasitic  on  the  roots 
of  shrubs  and  trees.  Known  by  the  5  stamens  with  their  anthers  con- 
nected with  the  face  of  the  white  calyx  lobes,  behind  them  by  a  tuft  of 
thread-like  hairs  (to  which  the  name  alludes).  Stems  O'-IO'  high,  with 
many  small,  oblong,  pale,  alternate,  and  almost  sessile  entire  leayes.  Has 
much  the  aspect  of  Hypericum. 

C.  Uvlda,  Kicli.  (irows  on  L.  Superior,  and  has  larger  leaves,  3-6- 
flowered  axillary  peduncles,  short  calyx  tube  with  ovate  lobes,  short 
style,  and  pulpy  red  berry. 

2.  PTRULARIA     (From  Pfprus,  from  the  shape  of  the  fruit.) 

P.  pflbera,  Michx.  Oil  Nlt,  Buffalo  Nut.  Shrub  3^-12<'  hig^, 
growing  in  rich  woods  in  the  mountains  of  Penn.  and  S.;  shoots  minutely 
downy  when  youn^,  but  becoming  glabrous ;  leaves  obovate -oblong, 
mostly  acute,  soft  and  very  veiny  and  minutely  punctate ;  fruit  aa  iotch 
long. 
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GI7.    EUFHOSBIACEiB,  SPURGE  FAMILY. 

Plants  with  mostly  milky  acrid  juice  and  monoecious  or 
dicecions  flowers,  of  veiy  various  structure;  the  ovary  and 
fruit  commonly  S-celled  and  with  single  or  at  most  a  pair  of 
hanging  ovules  and  seeds  in  each  cell.  A  large  family  in  warm 
countries,  always  difficult  for  the  beginner.  The  peculiar 
characters  of  the  flowers  are  more  fully  specified  in  the  fol- 
lowing synopsis. 

•  OvtUM  and  M0d»  aniif  one  in  Mch  oeU. 

•►  Flowera,  both  Btaminate  and  pUtiUate,  really  destitute  both  of  calyx  and  corolla  ;  a 
pi&miate  and  numeroue  ataminate  ones  ntrrounded  by  a  cup-like  involucre 
which  imitatee  a  calyx,  §o  thai  the  whole  may  be  taken  for  one  perfect  fiower. 

L  SUPHOBBLA..  These  plants  maj  be  known,  mostly,  by  having  the  8-lobed  ovary 
niaed  ont  of  the  cap,  on  a  onrred  stalk,  its  8  short  styles  each  2-eleft,  making  6 
stlfmas.  Fruit  when  ripe  bursting  Into  the  S  carpels,  and  esch  splitting  into  8  valves, 
dlseharglng  the  seed.  What  seems  to  be  a  stamen  with  a  Jointed  filament  is  really 
a  ataminate  flower.  In  the  axil  of  a  slender  bract,  consisting  of  a  single  stamen  on  a 
pedJoel,  the  Joint  being  the  Junction. 

•K  -K  Flower  a  of  both  kindi  provided  with  a  distinct  calyx. 

^  Stamens  5  or  more. 

»  Flowers  in  eymose  (i-S-forked)  panicles  ;  stamens  10  or  more. 

1  JATSOPHA.  Fertile  (lowers  in  the  main  forks  of  the  panicle.  Calyx  colored  like  a 
eoroDa,  in  the  sterile  flowers  mostly  salver-shaped  and  5-lobed,  enclosing  10>-80  sta- 
mens, somewhat  moDadelphoua  in  two  or  more  ranks ;  in  the  fertile  5-parted.  Styles 
t,  united  below,  onoe  or  twice  forked  at  the  apex.  Pod  8-celled,  8  seeded.  Leaves 
altemate,  long-petioled,  with  stipules. 

—  —  Flowers  in  terminal  racemes  or  spikes. 

I  Leaves  scarcely  or  not  at  aU  lobed,  often  entire, 

o  Ovary  andfivit  ^■  celled. 

t.  OBOTONOFSIS.  Flowers  mbnodoas,  in  very  small  terminal  or  lateral  spikes  or  das- 
ten,  the  tower  onea  fertile.  Sterile  flowers  with  an  equally  5-parted  calyx,  6  spatu- 
kte  petals,  and  6  stamens  opposite  the  petals.  Fertile  flowers  with  unequally 
8-5-parted  calyx,  0  petals,  but  5  petal-like  scales  opposite  the  divisions  of  the  calyx. 

o  o  Ovary  2-4  (commonly  3-)  celled,  or  rarely  l-celled  in  No.  6. 

4.  CBOTON.  Flowers  moncedoas  or  dioecious,  generally  in  racemes  or  spikes.  Sterile 
flowers  with  a  normally  5-parted  calyx,  as  many  petals  or  rudiments  as  there  are  calyx 
lobes  and  alternating  with  lobes  of  the  disk,  tbe  stamens  5  or  more.  Fertile  flowers 
with  a  5-10-eleft  or  parted  calyx,  the  petab  0  or  very  small  rudiments. 

&  OODIiEUM.  Flowers  monflpclous.  Sterile  flowers  with  n  membranaceous  8-41-parted 
calyx,  tbe  divisions  Imbrlcsted  and  becoming'  reflexed,  five  short  scale-like  petals 
altematlDg  with  as  many  glands,  and  many  or  numerous  stamens.  Fertile  flowers 
with  a  fr^deft  calyx  but  no  petals,  the  ovary  surrounded  by  5  scales. 

IL  AOALYPHA.  Flowers  in  small  clusters  disposed  in  spikes,  stamlnate  above,  fertile  at 
base ;  or  sometimes  the  two  sorts  In  separate  spikes.  Calyx  of  sterile  flowers,  4- 
ptrted,  of  fertile  fr^parted.  Stamens  S-16,  short,  monadelphous  at  base ;  the  2  cells 
of  Hhe  anther  long  and  banging.  Styles  8,  cut-fHnged  on  the  upper  Ihce,  red.  Pod 
of  8  (rarely  2  or  1)  lobes  or  cells.  Fertile  flower  clusters  embraced  by  a  leaf-like  cut 
tobed  bnet    Leaves  alternate,  petloled,  witii  stipules,  serrate. 
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1 1  Leavei  praminenilif  digitaUM)b^. 

T.  BlOnrnS.  Flow«n  in  large  pAnlded  clutton,  the  fertile  ebore,  the  itemliiaU  below. 
Gelyz  5-parted.  Btamene  yrery  nunj,  in  Bereral  bundles.  8tylee  8,  united  mt  bese, 
each  2-parted,  red.  Pod  Urge,  84obed,  with  8  luge  seede.  GLeMona,  Hg.  419.) 
Leayea  alternate,  with  stipoles. 

<»-<»-  iSlameiM  8  or  8. 

8.  TBAOIA.    Flowers  moncedoos  and  apetalous,  in  raoemea.    Sterile  flowers  with  8^ 

deft  oalyz.  Fertfle  flowers  with  8-8-parted  persistent  oa^  Galyx  lobes  Talvate  In 
the  bod.    Plants  pabesoent  or  hairy. 

9.  STILLING  LA..    Flowers  in  a  terminal  spike,  naked  and  staminate  above,  a  few  fertile 

flowers  at  base.  Oaljz  2-S-deft.  Stamens  S,  rarely  8.  Pod  8-lobed.  SUgmaa  8^ 
simple.  Bracts  with  a  fleahy  gland  on  eaoh  side.  LesTes  alternate,  stipolate. 
Flanta  ^broas. 

•  •  OvuUb  and  mostly  Meeds  2  in  each  eeU  of  ike  owatrp  and  S-komed  pod.    Juice  mo€ 

wMkp  in  ike  following,  which  have  wumaeiou*  Jlowera,  aMMf/y  4  eepale,  4  «»- 
aerted  Uamene  in  the  sterile,  and  3  awl-ehaped  spreading  or  recurved  stglee  etr 
sOgmas  in  the  fertile,  Jlowers. 

10.  BUXUB.    Flowers  in  small  sessile  braeted  clusters  in  the  azOa  of  the  thick  and  erer- 

green  entire  opposite  leaves.    Shmbs  or  trees. 

11.  PACHY8ANDBA.    Flowers  in  naked  lateral  spikes,  staminate  above,  a  few  fertile 

flowers  at  base.    Filaments  long,  thickish  and  flat,  white.    Nearly  herbaceous,  low, 
tufted ;  leaves  barely  evergreen,  alternate,  coarsely  few-toothed. 
IS.  PHTLLANTHUS.    Flowers  aidllary  and  monoecious.    Calyx  commonly  5-6-parted, 
Imbricated  in  the  bud.    Petals  0.    Stamens  genei^y  8.    Ovules  S  In  each  oeDL 
Leaves  alternate  in  2  ranks. 

1.  EUPHORBIA,  SPURGE.  (Said  to  be  named  for  Euphorbus,  phy- 
Bician  to  King  Juba.)  Flowers  commonly  in  late  summer.  Only  the 
commonest  species  mentioned  here. 

•  Shrubby  species  of  the  conaervatary,  winter-Jhwerinffj  noith  red  hracU 

or  leaves. 

£.  pulchSrrima,  Willd.,  or  Poinsettia,  of  Mexico ;  unarmed  stout  shrub, 
with  ovate  or  oblong  and  angled  or  sinuately  few-lobed  leaves,  rather 
downy  beneath,  those  next  the  flowers  mostly  entire  (4'-6'  long)  and  of 
the  brightest  vermilion-red  ;  flowers  in  globular  greenish  involucres  bear- 
ing a  great  yellow  gland  at  the  top  on  one  side. 

£.  sptSndena,  Bojer.  Crown  op  Thobns.  Mauritius;  smooth  with 
thick  and  horridly  prickly  stems,  oblong-spatulate,  mucronate  leaves,  and 
slender,  clammy  p^uncles,  bearing  a  cyme  of  several  deep-red  apparently 
2-petalous  flowers ;  but  the  seeming  petals  are  bracts  around  the  cup-like 
involucre  of  the  real  flowers. 

£.  fiilgenSf  Karw.  (E.  jAcquiin^FLbRA).  Mexico ;  unarmed,  smooth, 
with  slender  recurved  branches  and  broadly  lanceolate  leaves,  few-flow- 
ered ;  peduncles  shorter  than  the  petioles ;  what  appears  like  a  6-cleft 
corolla  are  the  bright  red  lobes  of  the  involucre. 

•  •  Serbs  natives  of  or  naturalized  in  the  country,  the  last  and  sometimes 

a/ew  of  the  others  cult,  in  gardens;  flowers  late  summer, 

•t-  Glands  of  the  involucre  with  more  or  less  conspicuous  petal^like  margins 
or  appendages^  these  usually  white  or  rose-colored  (obscure  in  the  first). 

4-0  Leaves  all  opposite,  small  and  short-stalked,  oblique  at  the  base.    0 

s  Seeds  not  roughened  ;  leaves  entire,  and  the  entire  plant  glabrous. 

XL  polygonii61ia,  Linn.  A  prostrate,  spreading,  reddish  little  plant 
growing  on  the  sands  of  the  seacoast  and  along  the  Great  Lakes ;  leaves 
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oblong-linear,  obtuse  and  mncronate ;  lobes  of  the  introlaore  longer  than 
the  minute  and  unappendaged  glands. 

as  8B  Seeds  minutely  roughened  or  wrinkled;  leaves  eerrulaUf  and  the 

plant  often  hairy. 

XL  gl3rpt08p^nna,  Engelm.  Glabrous  or  rarely  slightly  puberulent, 
erect  or  spreading ;  leaves  linear-oblong  and  mostly  falcate,  very  unequal 
at  the  base,  serrulate  near  the  obtuse  apex ;  stipules  lanceolate  and  cut ; 
seeds  sharply  4-angled,  marked  with  6  or  6  sharp  transverse  wrinkles. 
Ontario,  W. 

IL  macnlita,  Linn.  Prostrate  ;  leaves  oblong-linear,  very  oblique  at 
base,  serrulate  above,  blotched  in  the  center;  pods  sharp-angled,  very 
smaU,  with  4  shallow  grooves.    Common  along  roads  and  in  dry  fields. 

£.  humiatr^ta,  Engelm.  Procumbent,  hairy,  or  puberulent;  leaves 
elliptic  or  obovate,  very  oblique  at  the  base,  sparsely  hairy  underneath, 
sometimes  with  a  brown  spot  on  the  upper  side ;  involucre  cleft  on  the 
back,  the  truncate  or  crenate  appendages  red  or  white;  seeds  ovate, 
obtusely  angled  and  minutely  roughened.    Rich  places,  Ind.,  W. 

£.  I^^alll,  Guss.  Ascending  10'-20'  high;  leaves  ovate-oblong  or 
linear-oblong,  serrate,  often  with  red  spot  or  margins;  appendages 
entire ;  pod  blunt^angled ;  seeds  ovate,  obtusely  angled,  wrinkled  and 
tabercled,  blackish.    Common. 

•M.  ^  Leaves  opposite  or  whorled  at  the  top  of  the  stem^  alternate  or  scat' 

tered  below,  larger;  plants  strict. 

XL  marginAta,  Pursh.  Snow  on  the  Mountain.  Wild  on  the  plains 
W.  of  the  Mississippi,  and  cult,  for  ornament;  leaves  pale,  ovate  or  oval, 
sessile,  the  lower  alternate,  uppermost  in  threes  or  pairs  and  broadly 
white-margined;  flower-cup  with  6  white  petal-like  appendages  behind 
as  many  saucer-shaped  glands.    Stout,  2^-3^  high.    ® 

XL  coroll^ta,  Linn.  Gravelly  or  sandy  soil,  from  N.  T.,  S.  and  W.; 
2°-3°  high ;  leaves  varying  from  ovate  to  linear,  entire,  the  lower  alter- 
nate, upper  whorled  and  opposite ;  flower  cups  umbelled,  long-stalked, 
with  6  bright  white  conspicuous  appendages,  imitating  a  6-clef  t  corolla.   H 

•»-  ••-  Glands  of  the  involucre  destitute  of  petal-like  appendages. 

m 

^Involucres  (or  ^^  flowers  ^^)  in  terminal  clusters,  with  few  or  solitary 
glands ;  all,  or  the  uppermost^  leaves  opposite^  variable  ;  stipules  small 
and  glandular.    ® 

XL  dent4ta,  Michx.  Rich  soil  from  Penn.  8.  and  W.;  hairy,  only  the 
lower  leaves  alternate,  the  upper  opposite,  varying  from  ovate  to  linear, 
uppermost  paler  or  whitish  at  base,  and  the  few  glands  of  the  flower  cup 
8hort«talked. 

XL  heteropbylla,  Linn.  Glabrous  ;  leaves  alternate,  ovate  and  sinuate- 
toothed,  or  fiddle-shaped,  or  some  of  them  lanceolate  or  linear  and 
entire  ;  the  upper  with  red  base ;  no  petal-like  appendages  to  the  flower 
cup  and  only  1  or  2  sessile  glands.    Minn.,  S. 

♦♦  ♦+  Involucres  in  a  terminal  forked  or  umbel-like  inflorescence,  loith  4  or 
5  entire  or  crescent-shaped  glands  ;  plants  ascending  or  erect,  generally 
glabrous;  stipules  0. 

»  Leaves  of  the  commonly  erect  stem  alternate  or  scattered ;  those  of  the 
umbel-like  inflorescence  whorled  or  opposite  and  of  d^erent  shape, 
usually  roundish;  glands  of  the  flower  cup  mostly  4.  Weeds  or  weed- 
like. 

I  Glands  of  the  flower  cup  or  involucre  transversely  oval  and  obtuse.    ® 

£.  platyphflla,  Linn.  Nat.  from  Eu.  N.;  upper  stem-leaves  lance-oblong- 
acute,  minutely  serrulate ;  uppermost  heart-shaped ;  floral  ones  trianga- 
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lar-ovate  and  heart-shaped;  umbel  S-rayed;  glands  large  and  sessile; 
pud  beset  with  depressed  warts  ;  seed  smooth. 

B.  obtoii^ta,  I^rsh.  Like  the  preceding,  but  taller,  1^-2^  high  ;  stem 
leaves  oblong-spatulate  and  obtuse,  the  upper  heart-shaped  ;  floral  ones 
dilated-ovate ;  umbel  once  or  twice  3-rayed,  then  2-rayed ;  glands  of 
flower  cup  short-stalked ;  pods  long- warty.    Va.,  W.  and  S. 

E.  dlctyosptfrxna,  Fisch.  &  Meyer.  Resembles  the  preceding,  but 
slender ;  leaves  obtusely  serrate ;  glands  small,  almost  sessile ;  seeds 
delicately  reticulated.    Md.  to  Minn.,  and  S. 

£.  Heh'oscdpiay  Linn.  Weed  from  Eu.,  in  waste  places  N.;  with  stouter 
ascending  stems  6'-12'  high  ;  leaves  all  obovate  and  rounded  or  notched 
at  the  end,  the  lower  wedge-shaped,  finely  serrate ;  umbel  first  with  6, 
then  3,  and  at  length  with  2  rays ;  glands  orbicular  and  stalked ;  pods 
smooth  and  even ;  seeds  with  honeycomb-like  surface. 

II  II  Glands  of  the  flower  cup  with  2  long  horns;  pod  smooth;  seeds  sculp- 
tured or  pitted  and  pale,    ®  (D 

£.  PSptuSy  Linn.  Waste  places  from  Eu.;  stem  erect ;  leaves  petioled, 
entire,  round-obovate,  the  upper  floral  ones  ovate ;  umbel  first  3-rayed, 
afterwards  2-forked ;  pod  2-crested  on  each  lobe. 

E.  commutdta,  Engelm.  Wild  from  Minn,  and  Md.,  S.  W.,  on  shady 
slopes ;  stems  wiUi  decumbent  base ;  leaves  obovate,  the  upper  sessile, 
the  rounded  floral  ones  broader  than  long ;  umbel  ^forked ;  pod  crest- 
less  ;  flowers  early  summer. 

II  II  II  Glands  crescent-shaped;  pod  granular;   seeds  smooth,  dark-col- 
ored.    % 

f .  Cyparissias,  Linn.  Cypress  Spurob.  Gardens  from  Eu.  and  run- 
ning wild  E. ;  in  dense  clusters  6'-10'  high,  smooth  ;  stem  and  branches 
crowded  with  small  linear  entire  leaves,  the  floral  ones  small  and  rounded 
heart-shaped ;  umbel  many-rayed. 

s  =  Leaves  all  or  ch^fiy  opposite^  entire,  smooth,  almost  sessile ;  pod 

smooth. 

E.  IpeoacuiLnhas,  Linn.  Ipecac  Spurge.  Sandy  soil  from  Conn.,  S. 
and  W.;  branching  repeatedly  from  the  long  perpendicular  root,  widely 
spreading;  leaves  barely  1'  long,  varying  from  obovate  to  linear;  pe- 
duncles solitary  in  the  forks,  slender;  flower-cup  dull-purple,  with  6 
glands.     Jl 

£.  L&thyria,  Linn.  Caper  Spurge,  Mole  Plant.  Cult,  from  Eu.,  in 
country  ganiens ;  glaucous ;  stem  erect,  stout,  2°-3*'  high  ;  leaves  thick  ; 
those  of  the  stem  lance-linear,  floral  ones  oblong-ovate  and  heart-shaped ; 
umbel  4-rayed,  then  forking ;  glands  short-horned.    (D 

2.  JATROPHA.    (Name  not  applicable.)    Chiefly  tropical  plants ;  one 
is  a  weedy  wild  plant,  viz. 

J.  Btimulbaa,  Michx.  Tread-softlt  or  Spurge  Nettle,  names  refer- 
ring to  its  stinging  bristly  hairs,  which  are  like  those  of  Nettles  ;  dry 
sandy  soil,  branching,  6'-12'  high  ;  leaves  rounded  heart-shaped,  3-&- 
lobed  or  variously  cleft  or  parted ;  flowers  slender,  white ;  stamens  10, 
their  filaments  almost  separate.     Sandy  soil,  Va.,  S.     11 

3.  CROTONOPSIS.     {Croton-like.)     ® 

C.  linearis,  Michx.  A  low,  slender  plant  with  alternate  or  opposite 
linear  or  lanceolate  leaves,  green  above  and  silvery-hoary  and  scurfy 
beneath,  as  are  the  branches.    Sandy  soil,  N.  J.,  W.  and  S. 
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4.  CROTON.     (Greek  name  of  the  Castor-oil  plant)    0 

C.  glandiil68ti8,  Linn.  Rough-hairy  and  glandular,  umbellately 
branched  ;  leaves  oblong  or  linear-oblong  and  obtusely  toothed ;  sterile 
flowers  with  4 -parted  calyx,  4  petals  and  4  rays  on  the  disk,  and  8  sta- 
mens ;  fertile  flowers  clustered  at  the  base  of  the  sterile  spike,  with  5- 
parted  calyx,  very  minute  rudiments  of  petals,  and  three  2-cleft  styles ; 
lo_2<3.    Va..  W.  and  S. 

C.  capitdtua,  Michx.  Densely  soft- woolly  and  somewhat  glandular, 
l°-2° .  leaves  lance-oblong  or  long-oblong,  rounded  at  the  base,  entire, 
on  long  stalks ;  sterile  flowers  with  5-parted  calyx,  6  petals  and  6  glands 
alternating,  and  10-14  stamens ;  fertile  flowers  capitate  at  the  base  of  the 
short  sterile  spike,  with  7-12-parted  calyx,  0  petals,  and  3  styles  twice  or 
thrice  2-parted.    Barrens,  N.  J.,  S.  and  W. 

C.  monantbdgynus,  Michx.  Plant  a  foot  or  two  high,  rusty-glandu- 
lar and  whitish-stellate-pubescent ;  leaves  narrow-oblong  to  ovate-oblong, 
entire  ;  sterile  flowers  few  on  the  summits  of  short  and  erect  peduncles, 
with  :}--5-parted  calyx  and  as  many  petals  and  glands,  and  3-8-stamens ; 
fertile  flowers  solitary  or  few  on  short  recurved  peduncles,  with  6-parted 
calyx,  0  petals,  5  glands,  and  2  sessile,  2-parted  stigmas.  Barren  lands, 
Jnd,,  S.  and  W. 

5.  CODLSSUM.  (Name  constructed  from  the  Malayan  name  of  one 
species. )  Plants  growing  in  the  Oriental  tropics  and  known  in  green- 
bouses  as  Crotons.  The  cultivated  forms  are  very  numerous,  being 
distinguished  by  the  handsome  markings  of  the  foliage.  The  common- 
est species  represented  in  these  forms  is  C.  yariegdtum,  Blume  (C.  pfc- 
TXJH  of  horticultural  literature). 

6.  ACAIiTPHA.  (Ancient  Greek  name  of  Ifettle.)  Several  speoiee 
are  cult,  in  choice  greenhouses  for  ornamental  foliage.  Flowering 
through  late  summer  and  autumn. 

A.  Virglnica,  Linn.  A  common,  coarse,  low  weed  in  fields,  etc.; 
smoothish  or  hairy,  turning  purplish,  with  leaves  varying  from  ovate  to 
ovate-oblong,  serrate  ;  fertile  flowers  in  short  clusters ;  pod  and  seed 
smoothish.    There  is  a  variety  with  linear  leaves,    (p 

A.  Caroliniina,  Kll.  Has  thin  heart-shaped,  closely  serrate  leaves, 
mostly  a  long  terminal  fertile  spike,  pods  beset  with  soft  prickles,  and 
seeds  rough-wrinkled.    N.  J.,  W.  and  S.    ® 

7.  RICINnS,  PALMA  CHRISTI,  CASTOR-OIL  PLANT.  (Latin 
name  of  a  bug,  which  the  seed  resembles.) 

/?.  communis,  Linn.  A  sort  of  tree,  but  cult,  in  temperate  climates  as 
a  stately  annual,  for  its  seeds,  from  which  castor-oil  is  expressed,  and  in 
ornamental  grounds  for  its  magnificent  foliage  ;  the  peltate  and  palmately 
7-11-cleft  leaves  l°-2°  broad,  or  even  more  ;  flowers  late  summer.  There 
is  only  one  species,  although  some  of  the  most  distinct  forms  have  been 
given  specific  names.     Probably  African. 

8.  TRAQTA.  (Named  for  Bock^  an  early  herbalist,  whose  Latin  name 
was  Tragus.)     Ours  % 

♦  Plant  not  truly  twining  ;  leaves  short-stalked. 

T.  inn6cua,  Walt.  Erect  and  branched,  soft-hairy  and  not  stinging, 
6'-12';  leaves  obovate-oblong  to  narrow-Unear,  acute  at  the  base;  star 
mens  2.    Sandy  soil,  Va.>  S. 
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T.  nepetSBldlia,  Cav.  Erect  or  very  slightly  twining,  bearing  stinging 
hairs;  leaves  ovate-  or  triangular-lanceolate,  cordate  or  tnincate  at  the 
base ;  stamens  3-5.     Va.,  S. 

«  «  Plant  twining ;  leaves  {mxpt  the  uppermost)  long-stalked, 

T.  macroc^bpa,  Willd.  Leaves  ovate  and  acuminate,  deeply  cordate, 
serrate.    Ky.,  S. 

9.  STTLLiNQUL      (Named  for  Dr,  B,  StUlingfleet,)    Very  smooth 
plants,  only  S.;  flowering  all  summer. 

•  Herb  ;  leaves  serrulate. 

S.  sylvAtica,  Linn.  Qubbn^s  Delight.  Dry  soil,  Va.,  S.  and  W.; 
1^-3^  high,  clustered  from  a  woody  root ;  leaves  crowded,  almost  sesBile, 
varying  from  obovate  to  lance-linear,  serrulate  ;  stamens  2. 

•  •  Shrubby ;  leaves  erUire, 

S.  Ugnfltiiiia,  Michx.  River  swamps  from  N.  Car.,  S.;  6^-12^  hig^; 
leaves  lance-obovate  or  oblong ;  spikes  short ;  stamens  mostly  3. 

S.  seblfera^  Michx.  Tallow  Trbb  of  China,  planted  S.  Car.  aadS.; 
tree  20^-40^  high ;  leaves  rhombic- ovate,  long-petioled;  stamens  2 ;  seeds 
white,  yielding  a  useful  vegetable  tallow  or  wax. 

10.  BUXUS,  BOX.    (Ancient  Latin,  from  the  Greek  name  of  the 
Box  Tree.) 

B.  asmpSrrirena^  Linn.  Tbbb  Box,  and  its  more  common  var.  kXna, 
the  Dwarf  Box,  vrith  much  smaller  leaves,  from  the  Mediterranean,  axe 
planted  N.,  chiefly  for  borders,  especially  the  Dwarf  Box. 


^ 


11.  P ACU y SANDRA.     (Greek:  thick  stamens.)    'U 

P.  procdmbens,  Michx.  Rocky  woods,  W.  slope  of  the  Alleghanles, 
from  Ky.,  S.,  and  in  some  gardens ;  developing  its  copious  spikes  from 
the  base  of  the  short  procumbent  densely  tufted  stems,  in  early  spring. 

12.  PtixijLANTUUS.     (Greek :  Zea/,  blossom :  the  flowers  in  some 
species  being  borne  on  dilated,  leaf-like  branches.) 

P.  CaroUn^nsiB,  Walt.  A  low  and  slender  plant,  growing  in  gravelly 
soils  from  Fenn.,  S.  and  W.;  leaves  short-stalked,  obovate  or  oval ;  flow- 
ers generally  2  in  each  axil,  1  staminate,  1  fertile,  both  almost  sessile.    ® 


CV.    IIETICACEiE,  NETTLE  FAMILY. 

This  family,  taken  in  the  largest  sense,  includes  veryTarious 
apetalous  plants,  with  monoecious  or  dioecious  flowers  (except 
in  the  Elm  Subfamily),  havinsj  a  distinct  calyx  free  from  the 
1-seeded  (but  sometimes  2-celled)  fruit.  Stamens  as  many  as 
the  lobes  of  the  calyx  and  opposite  them,  or  sometimes  fewer. 
Inner  bark  generally  tough.  Leaves  with  stipules,  which  are 
sometimes  early  deciduous. 

L  'ELM  SUBFAMILY.  Trees,  the  juice  not  milky.  Leaves 
alternate,  2-ranked,  simple;  stipules  small  and  falling  early. 
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Flowers  monGBciously  polygamous,  or  perfect,  with  the  fila- 
ments  not  iuflexed  in  the  bud,  and  2  diverging  styles  or  long 
stigmas.  Ovary  1-2-celled,  with  1  or  2  hanging  ovules,  in 
fruit  always  1-oelled  and  1-seeded. 

•  FtuU  dry,  winged  or  nut-lite.    Aniher$  turned  outufards. 

1.  nLMUS.  Calyx  bell-shaped,  4-9-cleft.  Stamens  4-9 ;  fllameDts  long  and  slender. 
Ovary  mostly  2-oeIled,  beeoming  a  1-celled  thin  samara  or  key-fruit  vrlnged  all  roand 
(Lessons,  Fig.  890).  Flowers  in  clusters  in  axils  of  last  year's  leaves,  in  early  spring, 
befnne  the  leaves  of  the  season,  purplish  or  yellowish-green.  Leaves  straight-veined, 
serrate. 

8.  PLANERA.  Like  Elm,  but  flowers  more  polygamous,  appearing  with  the  leaves  in 
small  axillary  clusters ;  the  lobes  of  the  calyx  and  stamens  only  4  or  5 ;  the  1-celled 
1-ovuled  ovary  forming  a  wingless  nut-like  fruit. 

•  •  FruU  a  berrp-ttke  gMmlar  smaU  drupe.    Aniherg  turned  inward. 

8.  CELTIS.  Calyx  6-6-parted,  persistent  Stamens  5  or  6.  Stigmas  very  long,  tapering. 
Ovary  and  drupe  1-oelled,  1-seeded.  Flowers  greenish,  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves ; 
the  lower  ones  mostly  staminate  and  clustered,  the  upper  fertile  and  mostly  solitary 
on  a  lender  peduncle. 

II.  HEMP  SUBFAMILY.  Rough  herbs,  with  watery 
juice  and  tough  fibrous  bark.  Leaves  mostly  opposite  and 
palmately  lobed  or  compound.  Flowers  dioecious,  greenish ; 
the  sterile  in  axillary  loose  compound  racemes  or  panicles,  the 
fertile  in  close  clusters  or  catkins ;  calyx  of  the  former  with 
5  sepals,  of  the  latter  1  scale-like  sepal  embracing  the  ovary 
and  akene.     Stigmas  or  hairy  styles  2,  long. 

4.  CANNABIS.  Erect  herb.  Stamens  6,  drooping.  Fertile  flowers  in  irregular  spiked 
dusters.    Leaves  of  &-7  lanceolate  Irregularly  toothed  leaflets. 

ft.  HUMULU8.  Tan-twining.  Stamens  erect.  Fertile  flowers  in  solitary  short  catkins 
or  spikes,  3  flowers  under  each  of  the  broad  thin  bracts  which  make  the  scales  of  the 
strobile  or  hop  fruit. 

III.  FIG  SUBFAMILY.  Woody  plants,  generally  trees, 
with  milky  or  colored  acrid  or  poisonous  juice.  Leaves  alter- 
nate. Flowers  strictly  monoecious  or  dioecious.  Styles  or 
stigmas  commonly  2. 

•  Flowers  of  both  kinds  mixed,  lining  the  inside  of  a  closed  fleshy  receptacle,  or  hollow 
flower  sUdkf  which  ripens  into  what  seems  to  be  a  sort  o/ berry, 

f.  FICnS.  Beoeptacle  in  which  the  flowers  are  concealed  borne  in  the  axil  of  the  leaves. 
Akene  seed-like.  Stipules  large,  successively  enveloping  the  young  leaves  in  the 
bud,  flUlIng  off  as  the  leaves  expand.     (Lessons,  Figs.  405, 406,  407.) 

»  •  lowers  of  the  two  kinds  mostly  separate;  the  fertile  crowded  in  catkin-like  spikes 
or  heads,  which  become  fleshy  in/i^uit ;  fllaments  infiexed  in  the  bud^  ^nreading 
elastically  when  the  calyx  expands. 

t.  ICACLURA.    Flowers  dioecious;  the  sterile  in  racemes,  and  nearly  like  those  of  Mul- 
berry: the  fertile  densely  crowded  in  a  large  spherical  head,  its  calyx  of  4  unequal 
Mpals,  in  flruit  inclosing  the  small  akene ;  the  whole  head  ripening  into  a  fleahy 
ydlow  mass,  resembling  an  orange  vdth  a  roughlsh  surlkoe. 
OKAT'S  F.  F.  *  O.  BOT.  —  26 
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8.  M0BU8.    FlowwB  nniAlIy  moDceciouft,  both  sorts  In  cfttkin-Uke  8|>ncM.   Oslyx  4-i»rt«d. 

BtAmens  4.  Fertile  spike  altu^ther  becoming  ao  oral  or  oblong  multiple  pulpy 
fruit  Imitating  a  blackberry,  bat  the  pulp  consists  of  the  cslyx,  bvacta,  etc,  of  th* 
flowers,  each  indoslng  a  smaU  akene.    (Lessons,  Figs.  406,  409,  410.) 

9.  BBOnSSONETI A.    Flowers  dioecious ;  the  sterile  in  cylindricsl  catkins,  and  tike  thos« 

of  Mulberry ;  the  fertile  in  globular  heads,  mixed  with  little  bristly  scales,  their  calyx 
nm-ehaped  and  8-4-toothed,  oat  of  which  the  ripened  ovary  protrudes  and  forms  a 
dab-shaped  rather  fleshy  fruit    S^le  single. 

IV.  NETTLE  SUBFAMILY,  peopkb.  Herbs,  as  to  our 
wild  species,  with  bland  watery  juice  and  tough  fibrous  bark ; 
many  are  armed  with  stinging  hairs.  Flowers  monoecious  or 
dioecious,  greenish.  Filaments  transversely  wrinkled  and  in- 
flexed  in  the  bud,  straightening  elastically  when  the  calyx 
opens.     Frait  an  akene;   style  or  stigma  one  and  simple. 

•  Plant  bearing  stinging  bristteM  or  hair^, 

10.  UBTICA..    Flowers  in  racemed,  spiked,  or  head-like  clusters ;  the  calyx  in  both  sorts 

of  4  separate  sepals.  Stamens  4.  Stigma  a  sessile  globular  tuft.  Akene  flat,  ovate^ 
straight  and  erect,  indosed  between  the  larger  pair  of  sepals.    Leaves  opposite. 

11.  LAPORTEA.    Flowers  in  loose  open  cymes,  the  upper  chledy  fertile,  and  lower  sterile ; 

the  latter  with  6  sepals  and  stamens ;  the  former  of  4  very  unequsl  sepals,  the  two 
outer  or  one  of  them  minute.  Stigma  slender  awl-shaped,  hairy  down  one  aide,  per- 
sistent on  the  ovate  flat  very  oblique  and  nearly  naked  akene,  which  is  soon  reflexed 
on  its  wing-margined  pedicd.    Leaves  large,  dternate. 

•  •' Plant  not  stinging. 

IS.  BQBHMEBIA.  Flowers  dther  dioecious  or  intermixed,  clustered  in  spikes,  not  fnToln- 
erate ;  the  sterile  as  in  Urtica ;  the  fertile  Mdth  a  tubular  or  urn-shaped  calyx  bardy 
toothed  at  the  apex,  indoslng  the  ovary  and  closely  investing  the  oblong  flat  akene. 
Style  long  and  dender,  the  stigma  on  one  side.    Leaves  opposite  and  serrate. 

18.  PABIETABIA.  Flowers  monoeciously  polygamous,  the  different  kinds  intermixed  In 
involucrste-bracted  cymose  axillary  dusters.  Sterile  flowers  like  B<ehmeria.  Fertile 
flowers  with  a  tubular  or  bell-form  4-lobed  and  nerved  calyx  indosing  the  akenea. 
Style  dender  or  none,  the  stigma  tufted.    Leaves  dternate,  entire. 

1.  frLMUS,  ELM.  (The  classical  Latin  name.)  Fine  trees  in  deep, 
mostly  moist  or  alluvial  soil.  Flowers  early  spring ;  fruit  in  early  summer. 

•  Leaves  rough  and  harsh  on  the  upper^  sofl  and  usually  downy  on  the  lotjoer 
surface ;  seed  in  th^  middle  of  the  orbicular  or  round-oval  fruity  far  awaff 
from  the  shallow  notch ;  flower-clusters  globular  ;  pedicels  very  short, 

U.  Mlva,  Michx.  Slippery  Elm.  Rather  small  tree,  with  tough  red- 
dish wood,  well-known  very  mucilaginous  inner  bark,  and  rusty-downy 
buds ;  leaves  4'-8'  long,  doubly  serrate,  very  rough  above  ;  these  and  the 
flowers  sweet-scented  in  drying  ;  calyx  lobes  and  stamens  7-9 ;  fruit  much 
less  than  1'  long,  the  seed-bearing  center  pubescent.     N.  Eng.,  W.  and  S. 

(/.  montdna,  Wither.  Wvch-blm  or  Scotch  Elm.  Commonly  planted, 
from  Eu. ;  leaves  smaller  and  less  rough  ;  buds  not  downy  ;  calyx  lobes 
and  stamens  about  5 ;  fruits  V  long,  smooth. 

•  •  Leaves  smooth  above^  smaller;  notch  at  the  summit  of  the  fntit  reach- 

ing nearly  to  the  seed-bearing  cell;  fruit  only  about  J'  long. 

•»-  Flowers  in  dose  clusters;  pedicels  very  short  or  hardly  any;  stamens 

4  or  5  ;  fruit  smooth ^  round-obovate. 

U.  camfSstria,  Linn.  English  Elm.  Large  tree  from  Eu.,  with  rather 
short  horizontal  or  ascending  branches ;  leaves  2'-A'  long,  mostly  or  soon 
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smooth.  Immensely  variable  under  cultivation,  and  known  under  many 
names.  The  Cork  Elm,  U.  bubbr6sa,  is  a  form  of  this  species  with 
thick  plates  of  cork  on  the  branches. 

••-  ••-  Flovoers  soon  hanging  on  slender  stalks^  which  are  jointed  above  the 
middle;  fruit  ovate  or  oval,  loith  2  sharp  teeth  at  apeXy  the  margin 
dovony-ciliate,  at  least  token  young. 

n.  Americi^a,  Linn.  American  or  White  Elm.  Well  known  large 
tree,  with  long  ascending  branches  gradually  spreading,  drooping  slender 
branchlets,  which  are  smooth  as  well  as  the  buds,  not  corky  ;  the  abruptly 
pointed  leaves  2'-i'  long  ;  flowers  in  close  clusters,  with  usually  7-9  calyx 
lobes  and  stamens ;  fruit  smooth  except  the  margins,  its  incurved  points 
closing  the  notch.  The  tree  is  very  variable  in  habit  of  growth.  Forms 
of  it  are  known  as  Rock  Elm  and  Water  Elm.    (Lessons,  Fig.  80.) 

XT.  racemdsa,  Thomas.  Corky  White  Elm,  Hock  Elm  of  some 
eastern  communities.  Resembles  the  foregoing,  but  with  downy-ciliate 
bud  scales ;  brandies  becoming  corky,  young  branchlets  somewhat  pubes- 
cent, leaves  with  straighter  veins,  and  flowers  racemed.    Vt,  S.  and  W. 

U.  alita,  Michx.  Whahoo  or  Winoed  Elm.  Va.  to  Mo.  and  S.; 
small  tree,  with  bud  scales  and  branchlets  nearly  smooth,  winged  plates 
of  cork  on  the  branches,  and  small  thickish  leaves  {V-2'  long)  almost 
sessile. 

2.  PLANERA,  PLANER  TREE.    (J.  J.  Planer,  a  German  botanist.) 

Flowers  greenish,  appearing  with  the  leaves  in  early  spring. 

P.  aquAtica,  Gmel.  American  P.  River  swamps,  from  Ky.,  S.  and 
W.;  small  tree ;  leaves  ovate-oblong,  smooth ;  fruit  stalked  in  the  calyx, 
beset  with  irregular  warts  or  crests. 

3.  CELTI8,  HACKBERRY  or  NETTLE  TREE.  (Ancient  Greek 
name  for  the  Lotus  berry. )  Flowers  spring ;  fruit  ripe  in  autumn, 
eatable.  . 

C.  occidentidis,  Linn.  American  H.  Small  or  middle-sized  tree,  of 
rich  low  grounds  ;  with  reticulated,  ovate  and  taper-pointed,  serrate  or 
entire  leaves,  oblique  or  partly  heart-shaped  at  base,  sweet  thin-fleshed 
fruit  as  large  as  a  pea.  Var.  piinxila,  a  straggling  bush,  chiefly  S.,  only 
4^-10^  high. 

4.  CANNABIS,  HEMP.  (The  ancient  Greek  name.)  Flowers  all 
summer.    0 

C.  satha,  Linn.  Common  Hemp.  Tall  coarse  plant  from  the  Old 
World  ;  cult,  for  the  fibers  of  its  stem,  and  spontaneous  in  moist  yards. 

5.  HUMUIinS,   HOP.     (Name  obscure. )    Flowers  summer.     2Z 

H.  Iiilpaliis,  Linn.  Common  Hop.  Wild  in  alluvial  soil  N.  Eng.,  W., 
and  also  cult,  from  Eu.  for  hops ;  the  aromatic  bitterness  resides  in  the 
yellow  resinous  grains  which  appear  on  the  fruiting  calyx,  akenes,  etc.; 
stems  almost  prickly  downwards ;  leaves  heart-shaped  and  strongly  3-7- 
lobed. 

6.  FICnS,  FIG.     (The  Latin,  altered  from  the  Greek  name  of  the 

Fig.) 

F.  Cdrica,  Linn.  Common  Fio.  Cult,  from  the  Levant,  as  a  house- 
plant  N.;  leaves  broad,  3-5-lobed,  roughish  above,  rather  downy  beneath ; 
figs  single  in  the  axils,  pear-shaped,  luscious.     (Lessons,  Figs.  405-407.) 
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F.  BfdBtfea,  Roxb.  Iitdia-Rctbbbr  Tbeb  of  E.  Indies  (not  thai  of  S. 
Amer.);  tree  cult,  in  conservatories  for  its  beantifnl  leaves,  6*-W  long, 
oyal-oblong,  entire,  thick,  smooth,  bright  green,  glossy  above. 

F.  pdmi/a,  Linn.  (F.  ripens  and  F.  stipclXta).  China ;  a  delicate 
creeping  species,  fixing  iteelf  firmly  by  rootlets  and  coyering  waUs  in  con- 
servatories; leaves  1'  or  less  long,  oblong-ovate,  with  unequal  partly 
heart-shaped  base. 

7.  MACIiURA,  OSAGE  ORANGE.   (Named  for  the  late  Afr,  Maelure, 

founder  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia.) 

M.  anrantlaca,  Nutt.  Common  O.,  or  Bois  d^arc  (Bow  Wood,  the 
tough  yellow  wood  used  for  bows  by  the  Indians).  Low  bushy  tree  from 
Kan.  and  Mo.,  S.;  multiplying  rapidly  by  its  running  roots ;  planted  for 
hedges,  especially  W. ;  armed  with  slender  and  very  sharp  spines ;  leaves 
lance-ovate,  entire,  very  glossy ;  flowers  spring. 

8.  MORUS,  MULBERRY.  (Old  Greek  and  Latin  name.)  Trees. 
Leaves  heart-shaped  or  ovate,  mostly  serrate,  often  palmately  lobed ; 
short  catkin-like  spikes  axillary  or  lateral;  flowers  spring;  fruit  in 
summer,  eatable.     (Lessons,  Figs.  408-410.) 

•  Leaves  bright  and  glabrous^  and  mostly  glossy  above. 

If.  dfba,  Linn.  White  Mulberry.  Leaves  light  green,  rather  small, 
smooth  or  very  nearly  so  above  and  often  shining,  the  veins  prominent 
beneath  and  whitish,  variously  lobed  or  divided,  the  basal  lobes  unequal, 
the  teeth  large  and  for  the  most  part  rounded  or  nearly  obtuse,  the 
branches  gray  or  grayish-yellow.  Fruits  small  in  the  half  wild  form, 
which  is  common  along  fences  in  the  £.  States,  whitish  or  purple,  but  in 
the  cultivated  varieties,  as  New  American,  an  inch  or  two  long  and  purple- 
black.  The  commonest  mulberry  of  the  N.  From  China.  The  Rossxah 
Mulberry  is  a  form  of  it  (var.  Tatdrica^  Loudon). 

•  •  Leaves  dull  greeny  mostly  more  or  less  rough. 

M.  latifblia^  Poiret.  (M.  MULTiCAtLis).  Multicadlis  Mulberry.  A 
strong-growing  small  tree  or  giant  shrub,  with  dull,  roughish,  and  very 
large  long- pointed  leaves,  which  are  seldom  or  never  prominently  lobed, 
and  which  are  often  convex  above,  bearing  black  sweet  fruit.  Original 
of  the  Downing  Mulberry,  although  the  New  American  (M.  alba)  often 
passes  for  that  variety ;  also  used  for  stocks  upon  which  to  graft  other 
sorts.  Not  fully  hardy  in  the  Northern  States.  Once  much  recommended 
here  for  the  silkworm.     China. 

If.  n)gra,  Linn.  Black  Mulberry.  Leaves  dark  dull  green,  rather 
large,  tapering  into  a  prominent  point,  commonly  very  rough  above, 
usimlly  not  lobed,  the  base  equal  or  very  nearly  so  upon  both  sides,  the 
teeth  rather  small  and  close,  the  branches  brown  ;  fruit  large  and  sweet, 
black  or  very  dark-colored.  Native  of  Asia,  probably  of  Persia  and  adjacent 
regions.  Cult,  in  the  Old  World  for  its  fruit,  but  in  America  it  is  very  little 
grown.    It  is  not  hardy,  except  in  protected  places,  in  N.  Eng.  and  N.  T. 

M.  rilbra,  Linn.  Red  Mulberry.  Leaves  usually  large,  very  various, 
those  on  the  young  shoots  deeply  lobed,  with  very  oblique  and  rounded 
sinuses  in  the  base  of  which  there  are  no  teeth,  the  upper  surface  rough 
and  the  lower  one. soft  or  variously  pubescent,  the  teeth  medium  or  com- 
paratively small  and  either  rounded  or  bluntish.  Generally  distributed 
from  western  N.  Eng.  to  Neh.,  and  southward  to  the  Gulf,  being  much 
more  abundant  and  attaining  a  larger  size  in  the  south.  The  fruit  is  deep 
red,  or  when  fully  ripe,  almost  black,  variable  in  size,  often  very  good, 
nearly  always  having  an  agreeable  slight  acidity.  Also  cult,  as  Hicks, 
Stubbs,  etc. 
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9.  BROUBBON^TZA,  PAPER  ICULBERRY.     (Named  for  P.  N,  V. 
Brottssonet,  a  French  herbalist.) 

B.  papyrffera^  Vent.  Cult,  as  a  shade  tree  from  N.  T.,  S.;  spreading 
by  suckers,  with  a  yery  fibrous  bark ;  leaves  rough  above,  downy  beneath, 
serrate,  some  of  them  ovate  or  slightly  heart-shaped,  others  S-cleft  or 
variously  lobed ;  flowering  in  spring.    Japan  and  adjacent  regions. 

10.  URTICA,  NETTLE.     (The  classical  Latin  name.)    Common  in 
waste  grounds  and  near  dwellings ;  flowers  sunmier. 

•  Flower  clusters  in  branching  panicled  spikes  ;  often  dicecious,     % 

XT.  grAdUB,  Ait.  Fence  rows,  etc.,  common ;  2^-6^  high,  with  ovate- 
lanceolate,  serrate  leaves,  long  petioles,  rather  few  stings,  and  slender 
qpikes. 

U.  dh)ca,  Linn.  A  weed  from  Eu.,  full  of  stings,  2^-3^  high,  with 
heart-ovate  more  deeply  serrate  leaves,  downy  beneath  and  shorter  petioles. 

•  •  Flower  clusters  shorter  than  the  petiole^  mostly  2  in  the  same  axil, 
containing  both  sorts  of  flowers  ;  stings  scattered.    ® 

U,  QrenSy  Linn.  Weed  from  Eu.,  not  common  ;  8'-12'  high,  with  ovate 
leaves  deeply  cut  into  long  spreading  teeth ;  flower  clusters  small,  loose ; 
stings  few. 

n.  cbamaedxycddea,  Pursh.  Slender,  with  heartK)vate  or  lance-ovate 
leaves  moderately  toothed,  and  dense  flower  clusters ;  stings  sparse.  Ky .,  S. 

11.  ZiAPORTBA,  WOOD  NETTLE.    (Named  for  if.  LaporU,)     % 

If.  Canadensis,  Gaud.  Moist  and  rich  woods ;  2^-3^  high ;  ovate 
leaves  A'-V  long  and  long-petioled,  a  single  2-cleft  stipule  in  the  azil ; 
floweza  all  summer. 

12.  BCSHBAEXOA,  FALSE  NETTLE.  (Named  for  Prof.  G.  B.  Bdh- 
mer  of  Germany.)     Tf, 

B.  cylindxlca,  Willd.  Moist  shady  grounds,  1^-3^  high,  smoothish  ; 
leaves  mostly  opposite,  ovate  or  lance-ovate,  3*nerved,  serrate,  long-peti- 
oled; flower- clusters  crowded  in  long  narrow  interrupted  spikes,  in  summer. 

B^  nhsa.  Gaud.  Ramie,  or  the  Grass-Cloth  Plant  of  China ;  3^-4^ 
high,  with  ovate  leaves  white-downy  beneath ;  planted  S.  for  its  valuable 
textile  fibers. 

13.  PARIBTARIA,  PELLITORY.  (Latin,  from  its  habit  of  growing 
on  walls.)    ® 

P.  Pennsylv^biioa,  Muhl.  Low,  only  sparingly  branched,  or  simple, 
minutely  downy;  leaves  thin  and  veiny,  roughish  with  opaque  dots, 
oblong-lanceolate.    Shady  places,  Mass.,  W.  and  S. 

CVL    PLATAHACRfi,   PLANE  TREE  FAMILY. 
This  small  order  consists  merely  of  the  genus 

1.  PLATANU8,  PLANE  TREE.  (The  ancient  name  of  the  Oriental 
species,  from  the  Greek  word  for  broad^  alluding  either  to  the  leaves 
or  the  wide- spreading  branches.)  Flowers  monoBcious,  in  separate 
naked  heads  hanging  on  slender  peduncles ;  the  sterile  of  many  short 
stamena  with  dub-shaped  little  scales  intermixed ;  the  fertile  of  club- 
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1.  BETXTLA,  BIRCH.  (The  ancient  Latin  name.)  Trees  with  dender 
spray  (or  a  few  low  shrubs),  more  or  less  spicy-aromatic  twi^,  sessile 
scaly  buds,  flowers  in  early  spring  along  with  the  leaves ;  the  sterile 
catkins  golden  yellow ;  the  fertile  ones  mostly  terminating  very  short 
2-leaved  branches  of  the  season. 

•  Trunk  mth  brown  or  yellow-gray  bark,  the  inner  bark,  twigs  and  thin 
straight-veined  leaves  spicy-aromatic ;  petioles  short;  thick  fruiting 
catkins  with  their  thin  scales  rather  persistent ;  fruit  with  narrow  wing. 

B.  Unta,  Linn.  Sweet,  Black,  or  Chbrry  Birch.  A  rather  large  tree, 
60°-75°,  with  fine-grained  valuable  wood,  dark  brown  close  bark  on  the 
trunk  (not  peeling  in  thin  layers)  and  bronze-reddish  twigs,  very  aromatic ; 
leaves  oblong-ovate  and  somewhat  heart-shaped,  sharply  doubly  serrate  all 
round,  soon  glossy  above  and  almost  smooth ;  fruiting  catkins  oblong- 
cylindrical,  the  scales  with  divergent  lobes.  Rich  woods,  N.  Eng.,  W.  and  S. 

B.  liltea,  Michx.  f.  Yellow  or  Gray  Birch.  Less  aromatic ;  bark 
of  trunk  yellowish-gray  and  somewhat  silvery,  separating  in  thin  layers  ; 
leaves  duller,  more  downy,  and  rarely  at  all  heart-shaped ;  fruiting  cat- 
kins short-oblong,  with  thinner  and  narrower  barely  spreading-lobed 
scales.    Same  general  range. 

•  •  Trunk  with  chalky-white  bark  peeling  horizontally  in  thin  sheets ; 
leaves  and  narrow  cylindrical  smooth  catkins  slender-stalked;  bracts 
falling  with  the  broad-winged  fruit, 

B.  d/ba,  Linn.  European  White  Birch,  but  much  cultivated,  partic- 
ularly the  weeping  and  cut-leaved  forms ;  tree  60°-fi0°,  with  open  top,  and 
small  (in  the  normal  form)  leaves  which  are  triangular-ovate  with  a  truncate 
or  rounded  (or  even  somewhat  cordate)  base,  and  not  strongly  acuminate. 

B.  popiillf6lia,  Ait.  American  White  Birch,  Gray  Birch.  Small 
slender  tree,  16^-30^,  with  mostly  larger  dangling  leaves  than  the  last, 
very  lustrous  above,  strongly  triangular-ovate  or  diamond-ovate,  the  base 
slanting,  and  the  apex  very  long-acuminate.  Toor  soils,  N.  £ug.  to  DeL, 
and  L.  Ontario. 

B.  papyrifera,  Mai*sh.  Paper  or  Canoe  Birch.  Large  tree,  from  upper 
part  of  Penn.  N.,  mostly  far  N.  and  N,  W.;  with  ovate  and  even  heart- 
shaped  leaves  (dull  and  often  pubescent  beneath,  and  dark  green  above), 
and  more  papery  bark  than  in  White  Birch,  separating  in  ample  sheets. 

•  •  •  Trunk  with  greenish-brown  bark,  hardly  peeling  in  layers,  reddish 
twigs  little  aromatic,  and  oblong  downy  shoit-stalked  catkins;  wings  of 
fruit  broad. 

B.  xdgra,  Linn.  River  or  Red  Birch.  Middle-sized  tree  of  low  riyer 
banks,  commonest  S.  (but  growing  from  Mass.  to  Minn,  and  S.);  leayes 
rhombic-ovate,  whitish  and  mostly  downy  beneath. 

•  •  •  •  Shrubs  with  brown  tight  bark,  small  thickish  crenate  leaves,  and 

oblong  or  cylindrical  glabrous  mostly  erect  short-peduncled  catkins. 

B.  ptlmila,  Linn.  Low  or  Dwarf  Birch.  Erect  or  ascending,  2^-^^  ; 
leaves  obovate  or  orbicular,  soft-downy  beneath.    Bogs,  Conn.,  S.  and  W. 

2.  ALNUB,  ALDER.  (Ancient  Latin  name.)  Small  trees  or  shrubs, 
with  narrow  leaf-buds  of  v6ry  few  scales  and  often  stalked,  and  catkins 
mostly  clustered  or  racemed  on  leafless  branchlets  or  peduncles. 

•  Flowers  with  the  leaves  in  spring,  the  sterile  from  catkins  which  were 
naked  over  winter,  tchile  the  fertile  catkiti  was  inclosed  in  a  scaly  bud. 

A.  vfridia,  DC.  Green  or  Mountain  Alder.  On  mountains  and  far 
N. ;  3^-8<^  high  ;  leaves  round-oval  or  ovate,  glutinous ;  fruit  with  a  broad 
thin  wing. 
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•  •  Flowers  in  earliest  spring^  much  before  the  leaves^  both  sorts  from 
catkins  which  have  remained  naked  over  winter;  wing  of  fruit  narrow 
and  thickish, 

A.  aerrul^ta,  Willd.  Smooth  A.  Common  especially  S.  (Mass.  to 
Minn.,  and  S.);  6^-12^  Ingh,  with  obovate  smooth  or  smoothish  leaves 
green  both  sides  and  sharply  serrate. 

A.  Inc^na,  Willd.  Speckled  or  Hoary  A.  Common  N.,  along 
streams  ;  8°-20°  high  ;  with  broadly  oval  or  ovate  leaves  rounded  at  base, 
serrate,  and  often  coarsely  toothed,  whitened  and  commonly  downy 
beneath. 

4.  glutinbsa^  Willd.  Calt.  from  En.,  under  several  names,  some  forms 
cut-leaved ;  leaves  round-obovate  and  scalloped,  and  finely  sharp-toothed, 
a  tuft  of  down  in  the  axils  of  the  veins  beneath,  the  young  growth  and 
petioles  glutinous. 

3.  CORTLUS,  HAZELNUT,  FILBERT.  (Classical  Latin  name.) 
Shrubs,  with  flowers  in  early  spring  preceding  the  rounded-heart-shaped, 
doubly  serrate,  at  first  downy  leaves.    Edible  nuts  ripe  in  autumn. 

C  Avelliina^  Linn.  European  H.,  Filbert  or  Cobnut.  Occasionally 
{Wanted ;  6°-10°  high,  with  bristly  shoots,  and  smoothish  deeply-cleft 
involucre  about  the  length  of  the  (1'  long)  oval  nut. 

C.  Americana,  Walt.  American  H.  Thickets;  40-6°  high,  with 
more  downy  shoots,  leaves,  and  involucre,  the  latter  open  down  to  the 
smaller  globular  nut  in  the  form  of  a  pair  of  broad  cut-toothed  leafy 
bracts.    N.  Eng.  to  Dak.,  and  S. 

C.  rootriLta,  Ait.  Beaked  H.  Thickets  and  banks,  mostly  N. ;  2^-5^ 
high,  with  more  ovate  and  scarcely  heart-shaped  leaves,  the  densely  bristly 
involucre  prolonged  in  a  narrow  curved  tube  much  beyond  the  ovoid  nut. 

4.  OSTHYA,  HOP  HORNBEAM.  (Classical  name.)  Slender  trees,  with 
very  hard  wood;  flowers  appearing  with  the  Birch-like  leaves,  in  spring. 

O.  Virginica,  Willd.  American  H.,  Ironwood  or  Leverwood.  Tree 
2O°-50°  high,  with  brownish  rough  bark,  and  oblong-ovate  taper-pointed 
sharply  doubly-serrate  leaves  downy  beneath,  the  sacs  of  the  fruit  bristly 
at  base.     Wood  white.    Common. 

5.  CARPmUS,  HORNBEAM.  (Ancient  Latin  name.)  Low  trees  or 
tall  shrubs,  with  furrowed  trunks  and  very  hard  wood,  the  close  gray 
bark  and  small  leaves  resembling  those  of  the  Beech  ;  flowers  with  the 
leaves,  in  spring. 

C.  Carollnl^na,  Walt.  American  H.,  Blue  or  Water  Bbech.  Banks 
of  streams  N.  Eng.  to  Minn.,  and  S.;  10°-20°  high;  with  ovate-oblong 
pointed  doubly  serrate  leaves,  becoming  smooth,  and  halberd-3-lobed 
bracts  of  the  involucre. 

6.  QuiiicCnS,  OAK.  (The  classical  Latin  name.)  Flowers  in  spring ; 
acorns  ripe  in  autumn.    Natural  hybrids  occur. 

{  1.  Annual-fruited  Oaks,  the  acorns  maturing  the  autumn  of  the  first 
year^  therefore  on  the  wood  of  the  season^  usually  in  the  axil  of  the 
leaves,  out  of  which  they  are  often  raised  on  a  peduncle  ;  kernel  com- 
monly sweet-tasted;  no  bristles  on  the  lobes  or  teeth  of  the  leaves. 

«  White  Oaks,  loith  lyrately  or  sinuately  pinnatifld  and  deciduous  leaves, 

•^  Leaves  not  glaucous  or  white  beneath. 

Q.  Rbbur^  Linn.  European  or  English  Oak.  Large,  strong  tree; 
leaves  small,  ainuate-lobed,  but  hardly  pinnatifld ;  acorn  oblong,  over  1' 
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long,  one  or  a  few  in  a  clnster,  which  is  nearly  aeflsile  in  the  azUs  in  Tar. 
8E8siLirL6HA,  nused  on  a  slender  peduncle  in  yar.  pbdungulXta.  Yarions 
forms  are  ciUt.  for  ornament,  especially  yellow-leaved  and  cat-leaved 
varieties.    Eu.       ^  ^  j^^^^  ^^  ^  whiHsh  beneath, 

Q.  ^ba,  Linn.  White  Oak.  Rich  soil.  Me.  to  Minn.,  and  S.;  large 
tree  with  whitish  hark ;  leaves  soon  smooth,  bright  green  above,  whitish 
beneath,  with  3-0  oblong  or  linear  obtuse  and  mostly  entire  oblique  lobes ; 
the  shallow  rough  cup  veiy  much  shorter  than  the  ovoid-oblong  (about 
1'  long)  acorn;  seed  edible. 

Q.  stelliLta,  Wang.  Post,  Rough,  Box  White  or  Iron  Oak.  Small 
tree  in  barren  soil,  commonest  S.,  with  very  durable  wood ;  thickish  leaves 
grayish-downy  beneath,  pale  and  rough  above,  sinuately  5-7-lobed,  the 
lobes  divergent  and  rounded,  the  upper  pair  larger  and  sometimes  l-Z- 
notched ;  naked  cup  deep  saucer-shaped,  half  or  one  third  the  length  of 
the  small  acorn. 

Q.  macroc^bpa,  Michz.  Bur  Oak,  Over-cup  or  Mosst-cup  Oak. 
Middle-sized  tree  in  fertile  soil,  commonest  W.,  but  occurs  in  N.  Eng.; 
with  obovate  or  oblong  lyrately  pinnatifid  leaves  of  various  shape,  pale 
or  downy  beneath,  smooth  above ;  cup  deep,  thick  and  woody,  hx>m 
hardly  1'  to  2'  in  diameter,  covered  with  hard  and  thick  pointed  scales, 
the  upper  ones  tapering  into  bristly  points,  making  a  mossy-fringed 
border ;  acorn  V-\\*  long,  half  or  whoUy  covered  by  the  cup. 

Q.  lyr^ta,  Walt  Southern  Ovbr-cup  Oak.  Large  tree  in  river 
swamps,  from  N.  Car.,  S.  and  W.;  leaves  crowded  at  the  end  of  the 
branchlets,  obovate-oblong,  with  7-9  triangular  and  entire  acute  lobes, 
glossy  above,  whitish-dowDy  beneath ;  cup  sessile,  globular,  rough  with 
rugged  scales,  almost  covering  the  globular  nut. 

•  •  Chestnut  Oaks,  vnth  toothed  or  sinuate  leaves^  not  lohed  except 
slightly  in  the  first  species^  white  or  whitish-downy  beneath;  cup  hoary^ 
about  haHf  the  length  of  the  oblong-ovoid  edible  acorn. 

1-  Tall  forest  trees, 

Q.  bfcolor,  Willd.  Swamp  White  Oak.  Handsome  tree,  with  leaves 
intermediate  between  the  White  and  the  Chestnut  Oaks,  being  more  or 
less  obovate  and  sinuate-toothed,  or  some  of  them  nearly  pinnatifid,  hoary 
with  soft  down  beneath,  wedge-shaped  at  base,  the  main  veins  only  6-b 
pairs  and  not  prominent ;  peduncle  in  fruit  longer  than  the  petiole ;  cup 
often  mossy-fringed  at  the  margin;  acorn  hardly  1'  long.  Streams, 
banks,  and  swamps,  Me.  to  Minn.,  and  S. 

Q.  Michatizii,  Nutt.  Basket  or  Cow  Oak.  Leaves  oval  or  obovate, 
acute,  blunt  or  even  cordate  at  the  base,  dentate,  rigid,  very  tomentose 
beneath  ;  fruit  short-peduncled,  the  cup  shallow  and  without  fringe,  but 
covered  with  hard  and  stout  acute  scales ;  acorns  1^'  long.  I.Arge  tree, 
growing  in  swamps  and  along  streams  from  DeL  and  S.  Ind.,  S. 

Q.  PrinoB,  Linn.  Chestnut  Oak.  Large,  rough-barked  tree,  on  banks 
and  hillsides,  from  Mass.  and  N.  Y.,  S. ;  leaves  variable,  thick,  obovate, 
oblong  or  even  nearly  lanceolate,  base  acute  or  obtuse,  undulately  crenate- 
toothed,  pale  and  minutely  downy  beneath ;  fruiting  peduncles  shorter 
than  the  leaf  stalks ;  cup  thick,  generally  tuberculate  ;  acorn  I'-l^'  long. 

Q.  Muhlenb^rgii,  Engelm.  Yellow  Oak,  Chestnut  Oak.  Leaves 
much  like  those  of  the  Chestnut,  5'-7'  long,  slender-stalked,  oblong  or 
lanceolate,  acute,  obtuse  at  the  base,  nearly  equally  and  rather  sharply 
toothed ;  cup  nearly  sessile,  shallow  and  thin,  with  small  appressed  scales ; 
acorn  small,  ^'-}'  long.    Rich  lands,  Mass.  to  Minn.,  and  S. 

t-  1-  Bushj  rarely  tre^ike  at  the  West, 

Q.  prinoides,  Willd.  Dwarp  Chestnut  Oak,  or  Chinquapin  Oak. 
Barren  or  sandy  soil,  ranging  with  the  last ;  shrub  2^-4°  high,  with  obo> 
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▼ate  or  oblong-^inoate  leayes  narrowed  at  base  ;  and  acorn  and  cup  like 
that  of  Q.  Muhlenbergii,  but  yery  much  smaller ;  producing  little  abor- 
tive acorns  in  the  axils  of  some  of  the  scales  of  the  cup. 

•  •  •  Live  Oak,  with  evergreen  coriaceous  leaves,  not  lobed. 

Q.  virens,  Ait.  Live  Oak.  Barrens  or  sands  along  the  coast,  from 
Va.,  S.;  small  or  large  tree,  or  a  mere  shrub,  with  very  durable  firm  wood, 
the  branchlets  and  lower  face  of  the  small  oblong  entire  (or  rarely  spiny- 
toothed)  leaves  hoary ;  conspicuous  peduncle  bearing  1-3  small  fruits, 
with  to|)-shaped  cup  and  oblong  acorn. 

§  2.  BiENNiAL-FBUiTED  Oaks,  the  ocoms  not  maturing  until  the  autumn 
of  the  second  year,  and  therefore  borne  on  old  wood  below  the  leaves  of 
the  season,  on  short  and  thick  peduncles  or  none ;  kernel  always  bitter; 
tip  or  lobes  of  the  leaves  commonly  bristle-pointed. 

m  Black  and  Red  Oaks,  with  long-petioled  and  sinuate-lobed  or  pinnatiftd 

deciduous  leaves, 

V 

•«-  Mature  leaver  smooth  on  both  sides  or  nearly  so,  generally  ovate,  oblong, 
or  some  of  the  larger  obovate  in  outline,  and  varying  from  sinuately  to 
deeply  pinnatijid,  turning  various  shades  of  red  or  crimson  in  late 
autumn  ;  wood  coarse-grained. 

^  Leaves  with  wedge-shaped  base  and  short  petiole,  rather  thick  and  cori- 
aceous, 

Q.  Catesbasi,  Michx.  Turkey  or  Barrens  Scrub  Oak.  Small  tree 
in  pine  barrens,  N.  Car.,  S. ;  leaves  deeply  pinnatilid  or  3-6-cleft,  the 
long  and  narrow  or  unequal  lobes  somewhat  scythe-shaped  and  often 
nearly  entire  ;  cup  very  thick  and  of  coarse  scales,  1'  or  less  broad,  half 
inclosing  the  ovoid  nut. 

•M.  ^  Leaves  mostly  rounded  or  obtuse  at  the  base,  slender-petioled,  thinner, 

Q.  rtlbra,  Linn.  Ked  Oak.  Common  in  rich  and  poor  soil  in  N. 
States;  large  open-topped  tree,  with  dark  gray  smoothish  bark,  very 
coarse  reddish  wood,  and  thinnish  moderately  plnnatifid  leaves;  cup 
saucer-shaped,  sessile  or  on  a  short  and  abrupt  narrow  neck,  of  fine  close 
scales,  very  much  shorter  than  the  nearly  oblong  acorn,  which  is  1'  or 
less  in  length. 

Q.  coccfnea,  Wang.  Scarlet  Oak.  Dry  or  barely  moist  soil,  Me. 
to  Minn.,  and  8.;  large  tree  with  gray  bark,  the  interior  reddish,  rather 
firm  leaves  more  or  less  glossy  above  and  deeply  pinnatifid  ;  cup  coarse- 
scaly,  top-shaped  or  hemispherical  with  a  conical  scaly  base,  covering 
half  or  more  of  the  roundish  acorn  (this  ^'-J'  long). 

Var.  tliict6ria,  Gray.  Quercitron,  Yellow-barked,  or  Black  Oak. 
Bark  of  trunk  darker-colored,  thicker,  rougher,  internally  orange  (quer- 
citron), and  much  more  valuable  to  the  tanner' and  dyer;  cup  less  top- 
shaped  ;  leaves  less  pinnatifid  or  some  of  them  barely  sinuate,  thinner, 
less  glossy,  and  more  like  those  of  Q.  rubra.    Ranges  with  the  species. 

Q.  paldatxia,  I)u  Roi.  Swamp  Spanish  or  Pjn  Oak.  Low  grounds, 
Mass.  to  Minn.,  and  S.;  middle-sized  tree,  with  less  coarse  wood,  deeply 
pinnatifid  smooth  leaves  with  their  divergent  lobes  separated  by  broad 
and  rounded  sinuses ;  cup  flat-saucer-shaped,  with  a  short  scaly  base  or 
stalk,,  of  fine  scales,  very  much  shorter  than  the  roundish  acorn,  which  is 
barely  i'  in  length. 

•«-  1-  Leaves  downy  beneath  even  when  mature;  cup  saucer-shaped  with 

top-shaped  base. 

Q.  falcita,  Michx.  Spanish  Oak.  Dry  soil.  Long  Island  to  Mo.,  and 
S.:  la^se  tree,  with  oblong  leaves  obtuse  or  rounded  at  base,  S-d-lobed 
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towards  the  top,  grayish  or  yellowish-downy  beneath,  the  lobes  mostly 
narrow  and  entire  or  sparingly  toothed  and  somewhat  carved;  aoom 
globular,  hardly  ^'  long. 

Q.  ilicif61ia,  Wang.  Bear  or  Black  Scrub  Oak.  Sterile  hiUs  and 
barrens,  mostly  N.  and  W. ;  shrub  S°-fS9  high,  straggling ;  leaves  obovate 
with  wedge-shaped  base,  above  angularly  3-7-lobed,  wbiUsh-downy  be- 
neath ;  acorn  ovoid,  barely  }'  long. 

•  •  Thickish-lbaved  Oaks,  some  of  tliem  almost  or  quite  evergreen  at 
the  Souths  coriaceous  but  deciduous  iV.,  entire,  sparingly  toothed,  or 
barely  S-lobed  at  the  summit, 

f-  Leaves  widening  upwards,  where  they  are  sometimes  moderately  3-&- 

lobed  ;  acorns  globular,  ovoid,  small. 

Q.  aquAtica,  Walt.  Water  Oak.  A  small  tree,  with  very  smooth 
and  glossy,  obovate-spatulate,  oblanceolate,  or  wedge-oblong  leaves, 
long-tapering  at  base ;  cup  saucer-shaped.     Wet  ground,  from  Del.,  S. 

Q.  nigra,  Linn.  Black-jack  or  Barren  Oak.  Barrens,  from  N.  Y., 
S.  and  W.;  low  tree  (8^-26^  high),  with  wedge-shaped  leaves  widely 
dilated  and  mostly  3-lobed  at  summit,  but  often  rounded  at  the  narrow 
base,  rusty-downy  beneath,  smooth  and  glossy  above ;  cup  top-shaped, 
coarse-scaly. 

1-  1-  Leaves  generally  entire,  not  widmied  upwards;  acorns  spherical, 

small, 

Q.  imbrlc^Lria,  Michx.  Laurel  or  Shinolb  Oak.  A  middle-sized 
tree,  with  laurel-like,  lance-oblong  leaves  glossy  above,  more  or  less  downy 
beneath ;  cup  saucer-shaped  or  top-shaped.  Rich  soils,  Penn.,  W. 
and  S. 

Q.  cin^rea,  Michx.  Upland  Willow  Oak.  Dry  pine  barrens,  N. 
Car.,  S. ;  small  tree  or  shrub ;  resembles  Live  Oak,  but  more  downy,  nar- 
rower-leaved, the  cup  shallow,  and  small  acorn  globular. 

Q.  Phtfllos,  Linn.  Willow  Oak.  Sandy  low  woods  from  N.  Y.,  8. 
and  W. ;  a  middle-sized  tree,  remarkable  for  its  linear-lanceolate,  smooth, 
willow-like  leaves  narrowed  at  both  ends. 

7.  CABTANEA,  CHESTNUT.  (Classical  name,  taken  from  that  of 
a  town  in  Thessaly.)  Flowers  in  summer,  appearing  later  than  the 
elongated  strongly  straight-veined  and  merely  serrate  leaves. 

C.  sat)va.  Mill.  European  Chestnut.  Large  tree,  with  oblong-lance- 
olate leaves,  which  are  abruptly  pointed  or  not  long-petioled,  the  teeth 
rather  small  but  ending,  in  a  prominent,  generally  somewhat  incurved 
spine  ;  when  mature  smooth  and  green  both  sides ;  nuts  large,  2  or  3  in 
each  involucre.     Several  varieties  are  cult,  for  the  large  nuts. 

Var.  AmerioiUia,  Watson.  American  C.  Larger  freer-growing  tree, 
with  mostly  larger  and  broader  and  thinner  leaves,  which  are  prominently 
taper-pointed,  the  teeth  large  and  crowned  with  longer  and  more  spread- 
ing spines  ;  nuts  smaller  but  better.  Also  cult,  in  a  few  named  varieties. 
Rocky  woods,  Me.  to  Mich.,  and  S. 

C.  Japdn/ca,  Blume.  Japanese  C.  Small  tree,  with  narrow  (oblong- 
lanceolate)  small  leaves  which  are  truncate  or  cordate  at  the  base,  and 
white-tomentose  beneath,  mostly  long-pointed,  the  teeth  small  and  sharply 
awn-pointed.     Somewhat  planted  for  its  very  large  nuts. 

C.  pilmlla,  Mill.  Ciiixquapin.  Sandy  dry  soil  chiefly  Penn.,  S.  and 
W.;  shrub  or  small  tree,  with  lance-oblong  leaves,  whitish-downy  beneath, 
and  very  sweet  nut,  solitary  in  the  involucre,  and  therefore  terete. 
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8.  FAOUS,  BEECH.  (Claasical  Latin  name,  from  the  Greek,  alluding 
to  the  nuts  being  good  to  eat.)  Flowers  appearing  with  the  (straight- 
veined  and  serrate)  leaves,  in  spring. 

F.  fenuginfta,  Ait.  American  Bbech.  Forest  tree,  with  fine-grained 
wood,  cloiie  and  smooth  light-gray  bark,  and  light  horizontal  spray  ;  the 
leaves  oblong-ovate  and  taper-pointed,  distinctly  toothed,  thin,  their  sillcy 
hairs  early  deciduous^  the  very  straight  veins  all  ending  in  the  salient 
teeth  ;  common  on  rich  lands. 

F*  syMt/ea^  Linn.  European  Bbboh.  Occasionally  planted ;  is  dis- 
tinguished by  broader  and  shorter,  firmer,  more  hairy,  and  wavy-toothed 
leaves,  some  of  the  main  veins  tending  to  the  sinuses.  Copper  Beech  is 
a  variety  with  crimson-purple  foliage ;  there  are  also  weeping  forms. 


ex.    SALlCACEiB,  WILLOW  FAMILY. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  bitter  bark^  soft  light  wood^  alternate 
andivided  leaves,  either  persistent  or  deciduous  stipules,  and 
dicecious  flowers ;  both  kinds  in  catkins,  one  flower  under  each 
bract  or  scale,  the  staminate  of  naked  stamens  only,  the  fertile 
of  a  1-celled  ovary  which  becomes  a  2-4-valved  pod  with  2-4 
parietal  or  basal  placentae,  bearing  numerous  seeds  furnished 
with  a  tuft  of  long  cottony  down  at  one  end. 

1.  SALIX.  Scales  of  the  catkins  entire.  Sterile  flowers  of  few  or  rarelj  many  stamens, 
accompanied  by  1  or  2  little  glands.  Fertile  flowers  with  a  little  gland  at  the  base  of 
the  ovary  on  the  inner  side ;  stigmas  2,  short,  each  sometimes  2-lobed.  Catkins  gen- 
wally  erect,  appearing  before,  with  or  following  the  leaves.  Shrubs  or  trees  with 
lithe  branches,  mostly  1-scaled  bads  and  narrow  leaves. 

t.  POPULUS.  Scales  of  the  catkins  cut  or  cleft  at  the  apex.  Flowers  on  a  cup-shaped 
oblique  disk.  Stamens  usually  numerous.  Stigmas  long.  Catkins  drooping ;  flowers 
preceding  the  leaves,  which  are  mostly  broad.    Buds  scaly. 

1.  SALIX,  WILLOW,  OSIER.  (The  classical  Latin  name.)  The 
Willows,  especially  the  numerous  wild  ones,  are  much  too  difficult  for 
the  beginner  to  undertake.  For  their  study  the  Manual  must  be  used. 
The  following  are  the  common  ones  planted  from  the  Old  World,  with 
some  of  the  most  tree-like  wild  ones. 

•  FJovoers  earlier  than  the  leaves ;  catkins  sessile  along  the  shoot  of  pre- 
ceding year, 

5.  r/minit/is^  Linn.  Basket  W.  or  Osier.  Of  Eu.;  twigs  used  for 
basket  work ;  has  lance-linear,  entire,  slender-pointed  leaves  3'-6'  long 
and  satiny-white  underneath.  Stamens  2,  separate.   Occasionally  planted 

S.  purpdrea^  Linn.  Known  by  the  reddish  or  olive-colored  twigs,  lateral 
catkins  before  the  oblanceolate,  serrulate,  and  glaucous  leaves  and  with 
dark  scales,  red  anthers,  and  sessile  downy  ovary.  Stamens  2,  but  their 
filaments  and  often  the  anthers  also  united  into  one.  Established  on  low 
grounds  and  banks  in  some  places,  and  planted  for  basket  and  tying 
material ;  also  ornamental  forms,  one  of  which  is  known  as  S.  Napo- 
lb6nis.    Eu. 

5.  Cdprea,  Linn.  Goat  W.  of  £u.  In  this  country  known  chiefly  in 
it0  weeping  form  (the  Kilma&mogk  Willow)  ,  and  as  a  stock  upon  which 
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many  other  omameBtal  willows  are  grafted.  Moderate-sized  tree,  with 
brown  or  reddish  branches  and  thick  oval  or  lance-oval  wavy-maigined 
and  irregularly  toothed  leaves,  which  are  white-tomentose  below  and 
short-stalked  ;  young  growth  pubescent. 

•  •  Flowers  slightly  earlier  tJian  the  leaves  but  rather  late  in  spring,  on 

lateral  catkins  lohich  Have  4  or  5  leafy  bracts  at  their  base. 

8.  cordita,  Muhl.  A  common  wild  species  along  streams,  badly 
named,  as  the  leaves  are  seldom  heart-shaped  at  base  and  generally 
lanceolate,  often  tapering  to  both  ends,  sharply  serrate,  smooth,  pale  or 
whitish  beneath ;  stipules  on  young  shoots  conspicuous,  ovate  or  kidney- 
shaped  ;  ovary  slender-stalked,  tapering,  smooth.     Variable. 

5.  //icd/ia,  Schrank.  (S.  rosmarinif6lia  of  horticulturists.)  Leaves 
long-linear,  with  somewhat  revolute  entire  edges,  white-cottony  below, 
nearly  sessile,  dull-green  above;  catkins  small  and  slender;  young 
growth  more  or  less  cottony.  Cult,  for  ornament,  usually  as  a  graft 
upon  some  other  species. 

•  •  •  Flowers  in  loose  catkins  terminating  leafy  lateral  shoots  of  ike 
season,  therefore  later  than  the  leaves,  in  late  spring  or  early  summer. 

i>  Leaves  remotely  denticulate;  stamens  2  ;  capsule  glabrous  or  silky. 

8.  loiigif6Iia,  Muhl.  Lono-lbaved  W.  Banks  K. ;  shrub,  with  very 
long  lance-linear,  nearly  sessile  leaves,  grayish-hairy  when  young ;  catkins 
with  narrow  yellowish  scales ;  the  stalked  ovary  bearing  large  stigmas. 

-*-  •*-  Leaves  closely  serrate  with  inflexed  teeth  ;  capsule  glabrous. 

•M.  Stamens  generally  2  ;  learns  lanceolate  and  long-acuminate. 

S.  frdgilis,  Linn.  Crack  W.  Leaves  green  and  glabrous,  pale  or 
glaucous  beneath,  3'-6'  long ;  stipules  (if  present)  half-cordate ;  capsule 
long-conical,  short-stalked.  Tall  tree,  planted  for  shade  and  ornament.   Eu. 

S.  dibOf  Linn.  White  W.  Leaves  ashy-gray  or  silky-white  on  both 
sides  except  when  old,  2'-4'  long ;  stipules  ovate-lanceolate,  deciduous ; 
capsule  ovate-conical,  nearly  or  quite  sessile.  Eu.  Very  variable  and 
much  mixed  with  S.  fragilis.  Forms  with  yellow  twigs  (var.  vitellIna) 
are  cultivated.  Var.  arg&ntea,  with  very  silver-gray  foliage,  is  the  S. 
RE0A.LIS  of  horticulturists. 

S.  Babyl6nica,  Tourn.  Weeping  W.  Planted  from  the  Orient;  a 
familiar  tree,  with  very  slender  drooping  branches,  and  linear-lanceolate 
leaves  white  beneath  ;  in  the  monstrous  variety  called  annularis,  Hoop 
W. ,  the  leaves  are  curved  into  a  ring. 

•M.  ^  Stamens  3  or  more  ;  leaves  often  broader. 

8.  xdgra,  Marsh.  Black  W.  River  banks;  16°-60°;  bark  rough; 
narrow-lanceolate,  taper- pointed  leaves ;  3-6  stamens ;  short-ovate  p^ls. 

S.  pentdndra,  Linn.  (S.  laurif6lia  of  horticulturists.)  Bay  W.  Hand- 
some tree,  planted  from  Eu.  for  the  very  glossy,  lanceolate,  taper-pointed 
leaves,  of  the  same  hue  on  both  sides,  the  staminate  catkins  of  golden- 
yellow  flowers  also  handsome  ;  stamens  commonly  6 ;  pods  tapering. 

8.  lilcida,  Muhl.  American  Bay  W.  Grows  in  wet  ground  N.;  like 
the  last,  but  a  shrub,  with  shorter  catkins  on  a  less  leafy  short  branch. 

2.   p6PXn:in8,   poplar,   aspen.     (Classical  name.)    Quick-grow- 
ing, soft-wooded  trees,  mostly  with  glossy  dangling  leaves. 

•  Balsam  Poplars,  with  more  or  less  elongated  resinous  sticky  buds. 

-«-  Petioles  terete  or  not  prominently  flattened. 

P.  balmimffera,  Linn.  Balsam  Poplar,  Tacamahac.  A  tall  upright 
tree,  with  a  narrow  straight  top,  growing  in  woods  and  along  streams  in 
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the  N.  States,  and  also  in  N.  Eu.  and  Asia ;  leaves  thick  and  firm,  erect, 
whitened  beneath,  ovate-lanceolate  or  oval,  tapering  towards  the  top  and 
sometimes  at  the  base,  finely  and  obtusely  toothed ;  young  branches 
nearly  cylindrical.  Also  cult,  in  many  forms,  the  marked  types  being : 
var.  vimind/is,  Loudon,  of  moderate  stature,  sharply  angled  twigs  and 
broad-lanceolate  willow-like  twigs ;  and  var.  latifdlia^  Loudon  (P.  Nol^stii 
of  nurserymen),  with  large  ovate  or  cordate-ovate  rather  blunt  leaves. 

Var.  c^ndicana,  Gray.  Balm  of  Gilkad.  A  strong-growing,  spreading 
tree,  frequently  planted,  and  esteemed  for  its  vigor  and  hardiness  and  the 
resinous  fragrance  of  its  large  buds  in  springtime.  Leaves  are  broad, 
heart-shaped,  green  above  and  veiny  and  rusty-white  beneath,  the  leaf -stalk 
usually  hairy  and  somewhat  fiatteued.  L.  Ontario,  Mich.,  etc.    Rare  wild. 

••>  ••>  Petioles  prominently  fiattened,  so  that  the  leaves  dangle  in  the  vdnd, 

P.  laurifblia,  X^edeb.  (P.  Cbrtinbnsis.)  Large  tree,  planted  from 
Siberia ;  leaves  broad-ovate  in  outline,  with  a  rounded  or  tapering  base 
and  rather  short  point  at  the  apex ;  the  margin  rather  closely  toothed, 
wavy ;  leaf-stalk  comparatively  short,  only  moderately  fiattened,  gland- 
less  at  the  top ;  stipules  present  and  conspicuous ;  shoots  slightly  hairy. 

P.  monilliera,  Ait.  Cottonwood,  Carolina  Poplar.  Leaves  trian- 
gular-ovate in  outline,  with  a  straight  or  truncate  base  and  a  long  point 
at  the  apex ;  margin  coarsely  scallop-toothed,  plane ;  leaf-stalk  long, 
much  flattened  beneath  the  blade  of  the  leaf,  and  commonly  bearing  two 
or  three  gland-like  bodies  at  its  top ;  stipules  absent  or  minute  (falling 
early);  shoots  glabrous.    Large  tree  ;  common. 

P,  n)ara,  Linn.  Black  Poplar,  of  £u.  A  medium-sized  tree,  very 
sparingly  planted,  with  broadly  triangular  or  diamond-ovate,  small  leaves, 
which  are  not  deeply  toothed,  and  commonly  hairy  young  shoots.  It  is 
familiar  in  this  country  in  the 

Var.  /tdh'ca^  Du  Uoi.  (P.  dilatXta,  P.  fastioiXta.)  Lombardt  Pop- 
lar. A  tree  of  very  tall  strict  growth,  glabrous  young  shoots,  and  more 
tapering  base  to  the  leaves.    Probably  Asian. 

•  •  White  Poplars  or  Aspens,  with  short,  non-glutinous,  often  pubescent 

buds. 

•♦-  Petioles  terete. 

P.  lieteroph3rlla,  Linn.  Downt  Poplar.  40°-80°  high ;  leaves  round- 
ovate  or  heart^baped,  with  the  sinus  closed  by  the  overlapping  lobes, 
obtuse,  serrate  with  incurved  teeth,  3'-6'  long,  white  wool  deciduous  only 
with  age,  leaving  traces  on  the  veins  beneath  and  on  the  petioles ;  fruitp- 
ing  catkins  smooth.     Swamps,  Conn,  to  III.,  and  S. 

■^  -*-  Petioles  strongly  flattened  {except  in  some  forms  of  the  first), 

•M.  Leaves  cottony,  at  least  beneath,  even  lohen  old. 

P.  Alba,  Linn.  Abelk  or  White  P.  Tree  planted  from  Eu.,  with 
spreading  branches,  roundish,  slightly  heart«haped,  wavy-toothed  or 
lobed  leaves  soon  green  above,  very  white-cottony  beneath  ;  spreads  in- 
veterately  by  the  root.  Many  varieties,  of  which  the  most  marked  is  var. 
BolleXna,  with  deeply  lobed  white-bottomed  leaves,  and  a  fastigiate  habit. 

♦+  ♦+  Leaves  cottony  when  unfolding,  but  soon  smooth  and  green  on  both 
sides;  hark  smooth  and  close,  greenish-ichite. 

P.  tremnloides,  Michx.  American  A.  Small  tree,  common  in  woods 
N.;  small  roundish-heart-shaped  leaves  with  small  regular  teeth;  scales 
of  catkins  cut  into  3  or  4  linear  lobes,  fringed  with  long  hairs. 

P.  grandident^ta,  Michx.  Larger  Am.  A.  Middle-sized  tree,  common 
in  woods ;  larger  roundish-ovate  leaves  with  coarse  irregular  blunt  teeth  ; 
scales  imequaliy  5-6-cleft,  slightly  fringed.    Weepings  forms  in  cultivation. 

orates  r.  F.  St  G.  BOT.  — 26 
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Subclass  n.    MONOCOTYLEDONS  (or  Ekdogens). 

Distingaished  by  haying  the  woody  matter  of  the  stem  in 
distinct  bundles  scattered  without  obvious  order  through- 
out  its  whole  breadth,  never  so  arranged  as  all  to  come  in 
a  circle;  when  abundant  enough  to  form  proper  wood,  as 
in  Palms  and  the  like,  this  is  hardest  and  the  bundles  most 
crowded  toward  the  circumference.  Embryo  with  a  sin- 
gle cotyledon;  the  first  leaves  in  germination  alternate. 
Leaves  mostly,  but  not  always,  parallel-veined.  Parts  of 
the  flower  almost  always  in  threes,  never  in  fives.  See 
Lessons,  p.  138,  and  for  style  of  vegetation,  p.  26,  Fig.  71. 

The  plants  of  this  class  may  be  arranged  under  three 
generally  well-marked  divisions. 

I.  Petaloideous  DrvisiOK. 

Flowers  with  a  perianth  (calyx  and  corolla)  which  is 
usually  (except  in  Rush-like  plants)  colored,  not  on  a 
spadix. 

CXL   ETSBOCHASIDACRfi,  FKOGBIT  FAMILY. 

Water  plants^  with  dioecious^  moncBcious,  or  polygamous 
flowers  on  scape-like  peduncles  from  a  sort  of  spathe  of  one 
or  two  leaves,  or  sessile,  the  perianth  in  the  fertile  flowers  of 
6  parts  united  below  into  a  tube  which  is  coherent  with  the 
surface  of  a  compound  ovary ;  stamens  3-12,  sometimes  mono- 
delphous ;  stigmas  3  or  6.    Fruit  ripening  under  water. 

•  Growing  under  water ,  the  fertile  Jiowers  anlff  rieing  to  ike  ewrfiMce  ;  ike  tierile  (noi 
often  detected)  breaking  ^  their  $kort  ataUtM,  andflotOing  on  the  aurfaoe  aromid 
the  pistillate  flowers. 

1.  EliODEA.  Stems  lemfy  and  bnnehlng.  Fertile  flowers  rlalDg  from  a  tabular  apattie; 
the  perianth  prolonged  into  an  exceedingly  slender  stalk-like  tube,  6-lobed  at  top, 
commonly  bearing  8-9  apparently  good  stamens ;  ovary  Inselled  with  a  few  omlea  on 
the  walls  ;  style  coherent  with  the  tube  of  the  perianth ;  stigmas  8,  notched. 

S.  VALLI9NERIA.  Btemless ;  leaves  sll  in  tofts  from  creeping  rootstockt.  Fertile 
flowers  with  a  tabular  spathe,  raised  to  the  sarfiiee  of  the  water  on  an  extremely  long 
and  slender  scape ;  tube  of  the  perianth  not  prolonged  beyond  the  1-ceIled  ovary,  with 
8  oborate  outer  lobes  (sepals)  and  8  small  inner  linear  ones  (petals),  and  bo  stamens. 
Omles  very  numerous,  lining  the  walls.  Stigmas  8,  sessile,  84obad.  Fhilt  ^Undriosi, 
btny-Uka. 
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•  •  Floating,  spreading  by  prolifisrous  fhoots ;  leaves  long  peHoled,  rounded  heart 

shaped. 

8.  LIMNOBIUM.  Flowers  monoBclous  or  dioeciuus,  from  sessile  or  short-stalked  leaMIke 
ftpathes,  the  sterile  spatlio  of  one  leaf  surrounding  8  loog-pedloeled  stamlnate  flo\vt<r» ; 
the  fertile  2-leaved,  with  one  short-pedlccled  flower.  Perianth  of  3  outer  oval  lolies 
(calyx)  and  8  narrow  inner  ones  (petals).  A  cluster  of  (>-12  unequal  monadelphoup 
stamens  In  the  sterile  flower  ;  some  awl-shaped  rudiments  of  stamens  and  a  6-9-celled 
ovary  In  the  fertile  flower;  stigmas  6-9,  each  2-parted.  Fruit  berry -like,  many 
seeded. 

1.  BLODISA  (or  ANACHARIS),  WATER  WEED.  (Greek:  marshy.) 
Flowers  summer,     'U 

E.  Canad^nsiB,  Michx.  Slow  streams  and  ponds  ;  a  rather  homely 
weed,  with  long  branching  stems,  beset  with  pairs  or  whorls  of  pellucid 
and  veinless,  l-nerved,  minutely  serrulate,  ses-sile  leaves  (J'-l'  long), 
varying  from  linear  to  ovate-oblong,  the  thread-like  tube  of  the  yellowish 
perianth  often  several  inches  long. 

2.  VALLISNERIA,  TAPE  GRASS,  EELGRASS  of  fresh  water. 
(Named  for  A.  Vallisneriy  an  early  Italian  botanist.)  Flowers  late 
summer.     % 

V.  spir^dlB,  Linn.  In  clear  ponds  and  slow  streams,  with  bright  green 
and  grass-like  linear  leaves  (l°-2°  long),  delicately  nerved  and  netted; 
fertile  scapes  rising  2P-4P  long,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  water,  after- 
wards colling  up  spirally  and  drawing  the  fruit  under  water  to  ripen. 
The  leaves  of  this  and  the  preceding  are  excellent  to  show  cyclosia, 

3.  UMNOBIUM,  FROGBIT.  (Greek:  living  in  pools.)  Flowers 
whitish,  the  fertile  ones  larger,  in  summer.     2Z 

Ii.  8p6ngia,  Richard.  Floating  free  on  still  water,  N.  J.,  W.  and  S. ; 
rooting  copiously ;  leaves  l'-2'  long,  purple  beneath,  tumid  at  base,  with 
spongy  air  cells. 


CXn.   OKCmDACEJS,   ORCHIS  FAMILY. 

Herbs,  with  perfect  flowers  of  peculiar  structure,  the  perianth 
adherent  to  the  1-ceIIed  ovary  (which  has  numberless  minute 
ovTiles  on  3  parietal  placentae),  its  chiefly  corolla-like  6  parts 
irregular,  3  in  an  outer  set  answering  to  sepals,  3  within  and 
alternate  with  these  answering  to  petals,  one  of  these,  generally 
larger  and  always  different  from  the  others,  called  the  laheUum 
or  lip;  the  1  or  2  stamens  are  gyiiandrouSj  being  borne  on  or 
connected  with  the  style  or  stigma  (Lessons,  Fig.  284)  ;  the 
pollen  is  mostly  coherent  in  masses  of  peculiar  appearance, 
celled  polUnia  (Lessons,  Figs.  320,  321,  322).  All  perennials, 
and  all  depend  more  or  less  upon  insects  for  fertilization. 
Beginners  will  not  very  easily  comprehend  the  remarkable 
structure  of  most  Orchideous  flowers.     There  are  numerous 
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species  and  hybrids  in  cultivation  in  choice  greenhouses,  but 
only  the  commonest  or  most  conspicuous  wild  species  are 
mentioned  here. 

•  Epipuyte  or  Ant-PLAirr  OmcHivs,    Of  tkae  a  ffrtaX  varigt^  art  cnltntUed  in  tte 

ekoiccBt  oanservatoHes.    We  have  one  genus  in  the  nutU  Southern  States. 

1.  EPIDEXDRUM.  The  8  sepals  aad  2  peUls  nemriy  alike  and  widely  spreading ;  the  odd 
petal  or  Up  larger  and  8-lobed,  Its  base  united  with  the  style,  which  bears  a  Ud-like 
anther,  eontaining  4-6talked  poUen  masseo,  over  the  glutinous  stigma. 

•  •  Tkbbistkiai.  Obchids,  growing  in  the  soil,  in  woods  or  low  grounds,  but  soutstimea 

leafiess  and  parasitic  on  roots. 

4-  Anther  only  one,  but  o/i  cells,  which  when  separated  {as  in  Orchis)  must  not  be  mis- 
taken for  two  anthers;  pollen  colUcted  into  one  or  more  masses  in  each  ceU; 
stigma  a  glutinous  surface. 

**L(p,  or  odd  petal,  saeUke  and  inflated, 

S.  0ALTF90.  Sepals  and  petals  nearly  similar,  lanceolate  and  pointed.  Lip  larger  than 
the  other  parts  (]'  long),  Lady's  Slipper-like  and  hairy  inside.  PoUen  masses  2, 
waxy,  each  2-parted,  sessile.  Delicate  little  plant  with  a  l-flowered  scape,  and  a 
single  radical  leaf. 

*¥  **  JJp  neither  saccate  nor  spurred  {or  spur  ttdnate  to  the  ovary);  anther  inverted 
on  the  apex  of  the  style,  commonly  attached  by  a  sort  of  hinge  ;  pollen  iorA 
separate  soft  masses,  not  attached  to  a  sttUk  or  gland. 

—  Flowers  mostly  small,  dull  colored,  in  a  spike  or  raceme  on  a  brownish  or  yellowiA 
leqfiess  scape  ;  pollen  masses  4,  globular,  soft  waxy. 

8.  APLECTHCJM.  Flowers  as  in  the  next,  but  no  trace  of  a  spur  or  sac,  larger.  Scape 
rising  from  a  large  solid  bulb  or  conn,  which  also  produces,  at  a  different  season,  a 
broad  and  many-nerved  green  leaf. 

4.  COBALLORHIZA.    Flowers  with  sepals  and  petals  nearly  alike;  the  Up  broader,  9- 

rldged  on  the  Uux  below,  from  its  base  descending  a  short  sac  or  obscure  spur  whidi 
adheres  to  the  upper  part  of  the  ovary.  Scape  with  sheaths  In  place  of  leaves ;  the 
root  or  rootstock  thicklsh,  much  branched  and  coml-like. 

—  —  Flowers  rtUher  large ;  pollen  masses  soft,  of  Ughtly-eonnected  powdery  grains, 

5.  ARETIIUSA.    Flower  only  one,  on  a  naked  m^ape ;  the  3  sepals  and  i  {letals  lanceolate 

and  nearly  aUke,  aU  united  at  the  base,  ascending  and  arching  over  the  top  of  the 
long  and  somewhat  wing-margined  style,  on  the  petal-like  top  of  which  rests  the 
helmet-shaped  hinged  anther,  over  a  Uttle  shelf,  the  lower  fnce  of  which  is  the  stigma. 
Lip  broad,  erect,  with  a  recurving  rounded  apex  and  a  bearded  crest  down  the  Ihce. 
Pollen  masses  4,  2  In  each  cell  of  the  anther. 

6.  CALOPOOON.    Flowers  2,  8,  or  several,  in  a  raoeme-like  loose  spike ;  the  Up  turned 

towards  the  axis,  diverging  iiidely  from  the  slender  (above  wing-margined)  style, 
narrower  at  base,  larger  and  rounded  at  the  apex,  strongly  bearded  along  the  thee. 
Sepals  and  the  2  petals  nearly  alike,  lance-ovate,  separate  and  spreading.  Anther 
Ud-like ;  pollen  masses  4. 

7.  POOONIA.    Flowers  one  or  few  terminating  a  leaf-bearing  stem  ;  the  sepals  acd  petals 

separate;  Up  crested  or  8-lobed.  Style  dnb-shaped,  wingless;  stigma  lateraL 
Anther  lid-like,  somewhat  stalked  ;  poUen  mas»es  2,  only  1  In  each  oeU. 

^****  Lip  not  spurred  or  saccate ;  anthers  borne  on  the  back  of  the  style,  below  its 
t^,  erect  or  inclined ;  the  ovate  stigma  on  the  front.  Flowers  in  a  i^riJbe,  swuM, 
white, 

8.  SPIRANTHEd.    Flowers  oblique  on  the  ovary,  all  the  parts  of  the  perlaoih  ereet  or 

conniving,  the  lower  part  of  the  Up  involute  around  the  style  and  with  a  caUoslty  on 
each  side  of  the  base,  its  narrower  tip  somewhat  recurved  and  crisped.  Pollen  mnnnri 
a  (one  to  each  cell),  each  2-parted  into  a  thin  plate  (composed  of  grains  lightly  nnitad 
by  deUcate  threads),  their  summits  united  to  the  back  of  a  narrow  boat-shaped  stkkj 
gland  set  in  the  beaked  tip  over  the  stilgma.    LeavM  not  Tarlegated. 
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9.  OOODYEBA.  Flowon  like  Bplrmnthes,  but  the  Up  more  aao-sluped,  doMlj  seasfle, 
and  destitute  of  the  oaUons  protubenAoes  at  base.  LaftTes  yaviegated  with  white 
yeiulDg. 

♦«-  «♦  -M-  -M-  Lip  produced  undemecUh  into  a  frtt  honey-bearing  horn  or  spur  ;  pollen  cf 
each  cell  aU  connected  by  elastic  threads  with  a  central  axis  or  stalk ;  the  lower 
end  of  which  is  a  sticky  gland  or  disk,  by  adhesion  to  which  the  whole  nuus  of 
poUen  is  dragged /htm  the  opening  anther  and  carried  off  by  insects. 

10.  0BCHI8.    The  3  sepals  and  2  petals  are  oonniviiif  and  arched  on  the  tipper  side  of  the 

flower ;  the  Up  turned  downwards  (i.e.  as  the  flower  stands  on  its  twisted  oyary). 
Anther  erect,  its  two  cells  paraUel  and  oontigaons  ;  the  2  glands  side  by  side  Just 
over  the  concave  stigma,  and  inclosed  in  a  sort  of  pouch  or  pocket  opening  At  the 
top. 

11.  HABENABIA.    Flower  generally  as  in  Orchis,  but  the  lateral  sepals  commonly  spread- 

ing ;  the  glands  attached  to  the  poUen  masses  naked  and  exposed. 

•t>  ■*-  Anthers  2  (Lessons,  Fig.  234),  borne  one  on  each  side  of  the  style^  and  a  trowei- 
shaped  body  on  the  upper  side  answers  to  the  third  stamen,  the  one  that  alone  is 
present  in  other  Orchids;  pollen  powdery  or  pulpy;  stigma  roughish,  not 
glutinous, 

19.  CTPRIP£DIUM.  Sepals  in  appearance  generaUy  only  2,  and  petals  2,  besides  the  Up 
which  is  a  large  inflated  sac,  into  the  month  of  which  the  style,  bearing  the  stamens 
and  terminated  by  the  broad  terminal  stigma,  is  declined.  Pollen  sticky  on  the  sor- 
ikoe,  as  if  with  a  delicate  coat  of  varnish,  powdery  or  at  length  polpy  ondemeath. 

1.  BPIDESNDRIJM.    (Name  in  Greek  means  upon  a  tree^  i.e.  an  epi- 
pljyte.) 

E.  condpseum,  Ait.  S.  Car.,  S.  and  W.,  on  the  boughs  of  Magnolia, 
etc.,  clin<<^ing  to  the  bark  by  its  matted  roots,  its  tuberous  rootstocks 
bearing  thick  and  firm  lanceolate  leaves  (VS'  long),  and  scapes  2''-6' 
long,  with  a  raceme  of  small  greenish  and  purplish  flowers,  in  summer. 
(Lessons,  Fig.  88.) 

2.  CALTPSO.     (The  goddess  Calypso,) 

C.  boreidis,  Salisb.  Local  plant,  in  mossy  bogs  and  woods.  Me.  to 
Minn.;  corm  solid ;  flowers  handsome,  large  and  showy,  purple,  pink  and 
yellow,  on  a  scape  3'-6'  high ;  leaf  ovate  and  thin,  petiol^,  with  3  ribs. 

3.  APLBCTRIJM,  PUTTYROOT,  ADAM-AND-EVE.  (Name,  Greek: 

destitute  of  spur. ) 

A.  hyemide,  Nutt.  Woods,  in  rich  mold,  N.  Eng.  to  Minn.,  and  S. 
in  tlie  niountains  ;  scape  and  dingy  flowers  in  early  summer ;  the  large 
oval  and  plaited-nerved  petioled  leaf  appears  towards  autumn  and  lasts 
over  winter ;  solid  bulbs  one  each  year,  connected  by  a  slender  stalk, 
those  of  at  least  two  years  found  together  (whence  one  of  the  popular 
names),  1'  thick,  filled  with  strong  glutinous  matter,  which  has  been  used 
for  cement,  whence  the  other  name. 

4.  CORALLORHIZA,   CORAL  ROOT  (which  the  name  means  in 
Greek).     No  green  herbage';  plants  probably  parasitic  on  roots. 

C.  inniLta,  R.Br.  Low  woods,  N.  Eng.  to  Minn.,  and  S.  in  the  moun- 
tains ;  3'-6'  high,  yellowish,  with  5-10  very  small  almost  sessile  flowers ; 
lip  .S-lobed  or  halbeni-shaped  at  base  ;  flowers  in  spring. 

C.  odontorbiza,  Nutt.  Rich  woods,  Mass.  to  Mich.,  and  S.;  6'-16' 
high,  thickened  at  base,  brownish  or  purplish,  with  6-20  pediceled  flowers, 
and  lip  not  lobed  but  rather  stalked  at  base,  the  spur  obsolete. 
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C.  mnltlfldra,  Nutt.  In  dry  woods,  N.  Eng.,  W.  and  S.;  9^-20'  high, 
purplish,  stout,  with  10^30  short-pediceled  flowers,  lip  deeply  3-lobed,  and 
adnate  spur  mauifest. 

5.  ARETHUSA.     (ArethusQy  the  nymph. )    Flowers  late  spring. 

A.  balb6Ba,  Linn.  A  charming  little  plant,  in  wet  bogs  N.;  consists 
of  a  scape  6'- 10'  high  rising  from  a  solid  bulb  or  corm,  sheathed  below 
with  one  or  two  green  bracts,  and  terminated  with  the  bright  rose-pink 
flower  l'-2'  long. 

6.  CALOPOGK>N.  (Greek:  beautiful  beard,  referring  to  the  lip.) 
Flowers  early  summer. 

C.  pvUch^lluB,  K.Br.  Scape  1^-2^  high,  from  a  small  solid  bulb, 
slender,  bearing  next  the  base  a  long  linear  or  lanceolate  many-nerved 
grass- like  leaf,  and  at  the  summit  2-6  beautiful  pink-purple  flowers  (1' 
broad),  the  lip  as  if  hinged  at  its  base,  bearded  with  white,  yellow,  and 
purple  club-shaped  hairs.    Bogs,  N. ;  one  of  the  common  oreads. 

7.  POGK)NIA.  (Greek :  bearded^  i.e.  on  the  lip ;  this  is  hardly  the 
case  in  most  of  our  species.)  We  have  several,  but  the  only  widely 
common  one  is 

P.  ophiogloBsoidea,  Nutt  Wet  bogs,  ranging  with  the  Calopogon, 
and  in  blossom  at  the  same  time ;  stem  6'-9'  high,  from  a  root  of  thick 
fibers,  bearing  an  oval  or  lance-oblong,  closely  sessile  leaf  near  the  middle, 
and  a  smaller  one  or  bract  near  the  terminal  flower,  with  sometimes 
a  second  flower  in  its  axil ;  flower  1'  long,  pale  rose-color  or  whitish, 
sweet-scented ;  sepals  and  petals  nearly  eiike ;  lip  erect,  beard-crested 
and  fringed. 

8.  SPIRANTHES,  LADIES'   TRESSES.      (Name  Greek,  denoting 

that  the  flowers  are  spiral ;  they  often  are  apparently  spirally  twisted 
in  the  spike.)  Flowers  white.  The  species  are  difficult ;  the  following 
are  the  commonest. 

•  Flowers  crowded  in  3  ranks  in  a  close  spike  ;  wet  banks  or  bogs. 

S.  Iatif611a,  Torr.  Known  by  its  oblong  or  lance-oblong  leaves  (1'-^' 
long),  all  at  the  base  of  the  scape,  and  narrow  spike  of  small  smooth 
flowers,  early  in  June.     Moist  places,  Vt.  to  Minn,  and  Del. 

S.  Romansoffiina,  Cham.  Cold  bogs,  N.  £ng.,  W.;  5'-15'  high, 
with  oblong- lanceolate  or  grassy-linear  leaves,  a  dense  spike  of  flowers 
at  midsummer,  all  3  sepals  and  2  petals  conniving  to  form  an  upper  lip. 

S.  c^mua,  Richard.  6|-20'  high,  with  lance-linear  leaves,  cylindrical 
often  lengthened  spike,  and  lower  sepals  not  upturned  but  parallel  with 
the  lower  petal  or  lip ;  flowers  in  autumn.    Moist  sandy  places.   Variable. 

•  •  Flowers  in  one  straight  or  ojlen  spirally  twisted  rank,  in  summer, 

S.  pradcox,  Watson.  Wet  grassy  places  from  N.  Eng.,  S.;  stem  1^-2^ 
high,  towards  its  base  and  at  the  fleshy  root  bearing  linear  or  lance-linesr 
leaves,  which  mostly  last  through  the  flowering  season ;  spike  dense  and 
much  twisted,  rather  downy. 

S.  grdcilia,  Bigelow.  Hills  and  sandy  plains;  scape  slender,  8'-18' 
high,  bearing  a  slender  spike ;  leaves  all  from  the  tuberous  root,  short, 
ovate  or  oblong,  apt  to  wither  away  before  the  small  flowers  appear  in 
late  summer. 
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9.  GOODYI^BA,  RATTLESNAKE  PLANTAIN.  (John  Ooodyear, 
an  English  botonist.)  Flowers  small,  in  summer,  greenish-white,  spiked 
on  a  scape ;  the  leaves  all  clustered  at  the  root,  ovate,  small. 

•  Lip  strongly  saccate^  with  a  short  and  spreading  or  recurved  tip. 

O.  ripens,  R.Br.  Evergreen  woods,  N.;  d'-8' high,  slender;  flowers 
in  a  loose  one-sided  spike,  with  ovate  recurved  tip. 

O.  pnb^Bcena,  R.Br.  6'-V2'  high ;  larger,  with  leaves  more  beautifully 
white-reticulated,  and  flowers  not  one-sided  in  the  denser  spike;  Up 
globular,  the  tip  very  short    Rich  woods. 

«  •  Lip  barely  saccate  and  tapering, 

G.  Menxi^Bil,  Lindl.  Woods  from  N.  Eng.,  W.;  9'-12'  high ;  leaves 
less  reticulated ;  flowers  loose  in  the  spike,  narrower  and  pointed  in  the 
bud,  the  lip  haitlly  sac-shaped  at  the  base  and  tapering  to  a  narrow  apex. 

10.  ORCHIS.  (The  ancient  Greek  name.)  We  have  only  two  true 
Orchises,  viz., 

O.  spectAbiUs,  Linn.  Showt  Orchis.  Plant  with  2  oblong-obovate, 
thick,  glossy  leaves  (3'-5'  long)  from  the  fleshy-fibrous  root,  and  a  leafy- 
bracted  scape  4'-7'  high,  bearing  in  a  loose  spike  a  few  pretty  flowers, 
pink-purple,  the  ovate  lip  white ;  in  late  spring.  Rich  woods,  N.  Eng., 
W.  and  8. 

O.  rotnndifdlia,  Pursb.  Stem  5'-9'  high,  1-leaved  at  the  base  and 
naked  above,  the  leaf  orbicular  to  oblong,  3'  or  less  long ;  flowers  rose- 
purple  except  the  lip,  which  is  white  and  spotted  with  purple.  Woods 
and  bogs,  N.  Eng.,  W. 

11.  HABBNARIA,  REIN  ORCHIS.  (Latin  habena,  a  rein  or  thong, 
from  the  shape  of  the  lip  of  the  corolla  in  some  species.)  Flowers  in 
a  terminal  spike,  each  in  the  axil  of  a  bract,  in  late  spring  and  summer. 
In  all  but  one  species  the  ovary  twists  and  the  lip  occupies  the  lower 
or  anterior  side  of  the  flower.  (Lessons,  Figs.  320-322.)  The  follow- 
ing is  an  easy  arrangement  of  the  commonest  species. 

*»  Lip  not  fringed^  often  entire;  flowers  never  rose  or  purple. 

-*-  Stem  leafy;  leaves  oblong  or  lanceolate ;  flowers  small;  anther  cells 

nearly  parallel. 

*■*•  Flowers  yellow. 

H.  Integra,  Spreng.  Pine  barrens  from  N.  J.,  S.;  resembles  H.  cris- 
tata,  having  small,  bright,  orange- yellow  flowers,  but  the  lip  is  ovate  and 
entire  or  barely  crenulate ;  one  or  two  lower  leaves  elongated  and  acute, 
oblong-lanceolate,  the  others  becoming   bract-like ;    spur   awl-shaped, 

^'    ^  ^  Flowers  white  (greenish-white  in  the  last). 

H.  ufvea,  Spreng.  Sandy  bogs,  Del.,  S.;  l°-2°  high,  all  the  upper 
leaves  bract-like ;  flowers  in  a  loose  cylindrical  spike,  very  small,  dif- 
ferent from  all  the  rest  in  having  the  (white)  ovary  without  a  twist,  and 
the  linear-oblong  entire  lip  with  its  long  thread-like  spur  therefore  looking 
inwards. 

H.  dUat&ta,  Gray.  Resembles  the  next,  grows  in  same  places,  but  is 
commonly  more  slender  and  with  linear  leaves ;  flowers  white  and  nar- 
roWy  open,  the  lanceolate  lip  having  a  rhombic-dilated  base ;  glands  strap- 
ahaped,  Uoge,  approximate.    Bogs,  N. 
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H.  hyperbdrea,  R.Br.  Cold  low  woods  and  bogs,  N.;  6'-2^  high, 
yery  leaty ;  leaves  lanceolate  ;  spike  dense,  often  long ;  flowers  greenish, 
the  lanceolate  lip  like  the  other  petals,  spreading,  entire,  about  the  length 
of  the  incnryed  spur  ;  glands  orbicular. 

-M-  ^  4-1-  Flowers  green, 

H.  ylr^Bcens,  Spreng.  Stem  10'-20'  high,  with  a  conspicuously 
bracted  at  length,  long  and  loose  spike  of  small  flowers ;  the  lip  oblong, 
almost  truncate  at  the  apex,  its  base  with  a  tooth  on  each  side  and  a 
nasal  protuberance  on  the  face ;  spur  slender,  club-shaped.  Wet  places, 
N.  Eng.,  W.  and  S. 

H.  bracteiLta,  R.Br.  Cold  damp  woods  N.  (S.  in  the  mountains); 
6'-12'  high,  with  lower  leaves  obovate,  upper  reduced  to  bracts  of  the 
short  spike,  which  are  much  longer  than  the  flowers ;  lip  truncate  and 
2-3-toothed  at  the  tip,  very  much  longer  than  the  sac-shaped  spur. 

1-  1-  Stem  a  naked  scape;  the  leaves  only  2  at  tlie  ground;  flowers  pretty 
large  in  a  loose  spike  ;  anther  ceUs  toidely  diverging  at  their  tapering 
or  be<ih-like  projecting  base. 

m 

H.  orbicnlita,  Torr.  Great  Green  O.  Rich,  mostly  evei^green 
woods  and  hillsides  N.,  and  in  the  mountains  8. ;  a  striking  plant ;  its 
exactly  orbicular  leaves  4'-8'  wide,  bright  green  aboTe  and  silvery  be- 
neath, lyiug  flat  on  Uie  ground ;  scape  1^-2^  high,  bracted,  bearing  many 
large  greenish-white  flowers  in  a  loose  raceme ;  sepals  roundish ;  lip 
narrowly  spatulate-linear  and  drooping ;  spur  1^'  long,  curved,  gradually 
thickened  towards  the  blunt  tip  ;  flowers  July. 

H.  Ho6kerl,  Torr.  Smaller  in  all  parts ;  flowers  in  June ;  the  orbicular 
leaves  only  3'-6'  broad  and  flat  on  the  ground ;  scape  naked,  6'-12'  high, 
bearing  fewer  yellowish-green  flowers  in  a  strict  spike ;  sepals  lance- 
ovate  ;  lip  lanceolate  and  pointed,  incurved,  the  other  petals  lance-awl- 
shaped  ;  spur  slender,  acute,  nearly  1'  long.  Swamps  and  damp  woods, 
N.     A  variety  (var.  oblongif61ia,  Paine)  has  oblong  leaves. 

«  •  Lip  and  often  tJie  other  petals  cut-fringed  or  cleft,  shorter  than  the 
long  curving  spur;  cells  of  the  anther  more  or  less  diverging  and  tapering 
below,  the  sticky  gland  at  their  lower  end  strongly  projecting  forwards. 
These  are  our  handsomest  wild  Orchises;  all  grow  in  bogs  or  low 
grounds;  stems  leafy,  l°-4°  high. 

•*-  Flowers  bright  orange-yellow,  in  late  summer ;  glands  orbicular,  prO' 
Jecting  on  the  beak-pointed  bases  of  the  very  diverging  anther  ceUs; 
ovary  and  pod  long,  tapering  to  the  summit. 

H.  cxlat&ta,  R.Br.  Leaves  narrow,  and  flowers  small ;  petals  crenate, 
and  the  ovate  lip  with  a  narrow  lacerate  fringe ;  bracts  nearly  the  length 
of  the  crowded  flowers ;  incurved  spur  little  longer  than  the  lip.  Bogs, 
N.  J.,  S. 

H.  ciliiUiB,  R.  Br.  Yellow  Fringed  O.  Taller ;  H^-2°  high ;  leaves 
oblong  or  lanceolate ;  spike  short,  of  many  crowded,  very  showy  and 
much  larger  flowers ;  petals  cut-fringed  at  apex,  the  oblong  body  of  the 
lip  (about  half  the  length  of  the  spur)  narrower  than  the  copious  long 
and  flne  fringe ;  bracts  shorter  than  the  ovaries.    N.  Eng.,  S.  and  W. 

t-  -t-  Flowers  bright  white,  in  summer;  the  Up  fringe-margined  but  not 

cleft. 

H.  blapharigl6ttla,  Torr.  White  Fringed  O.  Like  the  last,  but 
rather  smaller,  1^  high,  the  fringe  of  the  lance-oblong  lip  hardly  equal  to 
the  width  of  its  body.  There  is  a  form  with  less  fringed  Up.  Peat 
b<^,  N. 
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•»-••>  1-  Flowers  greenish  or  yellowishrwhUey  in  late  summer  ;  glands  ovtH 
or  lanceolate,  almost  facing  each  other;  spike  long  and  loose. 

H.  leucoph»a,  Gray.  N.  Y.,  W.  and  S.;  2^-4°  high;  leaves  lance- 
oblong;  flowers  rather  large,  the  fan-shaped  lip  8-parted,  j'  long,  and 
many-cleft  to  the  middle  into  a  thread-like  fringe. 

H.  ULcera,  K.Br.  Raoobd  Fbinoed  O.  Lower,  1^-2^  high ;  leaves 
lanceolate  or  oblong ;  petals  oblong-linear,  entire ;  divisions  of  the  slen- 
der-stalked 3-parted  lip  narrow  and  slenderly  fringed.  Bogs  N.,  also  S., 
in  high  lands. 

1-  1-  1-  1-  Flovoers  violet-purple,  in  summer;  the  lip  fan-shaped,  S-parted 
nearly  down  to  the  stalk-like  base,  and  the  divisions  more  or  less  fringed. 

H.  psyc6deB,  Gray.  Smaller  Purplb  Frihobp  O.  Frequent  in 
moist  grassy  places,  especially  N.;  leaves  oblong,  above  passing  into 
lance-linear  bracts ;  spike  cylindrical,  4'- 10'  long,  crowded  with  smaller 
and  fragrant  flowers ;  lateral  petals  wedge-obovate,  almost  entire ;  lip 
spreading,  only  ^'  wide,  cut  into  denser  fringe. 

H.  fimbri^ta,  R.Br.  Larger  Purple  Frinobd  O.  Lower  leaves 
oval  or  oblong,  upper  few  and  small ;  raceme-like  spike  oblong,  with 
rather  few  large  flowers  in  early  summer ;  petals  oblong,  toothed  down 
the  sides ;  lip  almost  1'  wide,  hanging,  cut  into  a  delicate  fringe.  Wet 
meadows  N.,  also  S.  to  N.  Car. 

H.  peramncBa,  Gray.  Meadows  and  banks,  Penn.,  W.  and  S.,  along 
and  near  the  mountains ;  flowers  of  size  intermediate  between  the  two 
preceding,  the  broad  wedge-shaped  lobes  of  the  lip  moderately  cut-toothed, 
but  not  fringed. 

12.  CTPRIPEDnrM,  LADY'S  SLIPPER,  MOCCASIN  FLOWER. 
(Greek  name  for  Venus,  joined  to  that  for  a  slipper  or  buskin,)  Among 
the  most  ornamental  and  curious  of  our  wild  flowers,  blooming  in 
spring  and  early  summer.  Rootstocks  very  short  and  knotty,  produc- 
ing long  and  coarse  fibrous  roots.  Many  tropical  species  and  hybrids 
are  in  cultivation.     (Lessons,  Fig.  284.) 

•  7^«  three  sepals  separate  ;  stem  leafy,  one-Jlotoered. 

C.  axletinum,  R.Br.  Ram's-head  L.  The  smallest  species,  with 
slender  stem  6'-10'  high,  oblong-lanceolate  leaves,  and  a  dingy,  purplish, 
drooping  flower,  the  sac  conical  and  in. some  positions  resembling  a  ram*s 
head,  one  sepal  lance-ovate,  the  two  others  and  ^e  two  petals  linear. 
Cold  woods  and  swamps,  Me.  to  Minn. 

•  •  Tiro  of  the  sepals  united  by  their  edges  into  one  under  the  sac  or 
slipper,  but  their  very  tips  sometimes  separate. 

1-  Stem  l°-2°  high,  leafy  to  the  l-^flowered  summit ;  leaves  lance-oblong 
or  ovate,  with  many  somewhat  plaited  nerves,  more  or  less  pubescent ; 
sac  or  dipper  horizontal ^  much  inflated,  open  by  a  rather  large  round 
orifice. 

**  Sepals  and  linear  wavy-twisted  petals  brownish,  pointed,  larger  t?ian 

the  sac. 

C.  c&a6idvan,  Muhl.  Small  White  L.  Small,  barely  1°  high, 
slightly  pubescent ;  sac  like  that  of  the  next,  but  white-purple  inside ; 
sepals  ovate-lanceolate.     Bogs  (rare),  N.  Y.,  W.  and  S. 

C.  parviilbruin,  Salisb.  Smaller  Yellow  L.  Like  the  next,  and 
in  similar  situations,  but  stems  and  leaves  generally  smaller,  and  flower 
about  half  the  size,  somewhat  fragrant,  the  sac  broader  than  high,  deep 
yellow,  and  the  lance-ovate  sepals  browner. 
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C  pub^Boens,  Willd.  Yellow  LadtU  Slipper.  Sac  light  yellow, 
higher  than  broad,  convex  above ;  sepals  long-lanceolate ;  flowers  early 
summer,  scentless;  woods  and  bogs  N.,  and  S.  in  the  mountains.  A 
leafy  plant,  2^  high. 

*■*■  *■¥  Sepals  and  petals  broad  or  roundish  andftat^  white,  not  larger  than 

the  sac. 

C.  BpectAbile,  Swartz.  Showt  L.  In  bogs  and  rich  low  woods  N., 
and  along  the  mountains  S.;  downy,  2°  or  more  high,  with  leaves  6'-8' 
long,  white  flowers  with  the  globular  lip  (!}'  long)  painted  with  pink- 
purple,  in  July.  One  of  the  handsomest  and  most  interesting  of  all  wild 
flowers. 

t-  -t-  Scape  naked,  bearing  a  small  bract  and  one  flower  at  summit, 

C.  acaille,  Ait.  Stemlesb  L.  Moist  or  sandy  ground  N.,  mostly  in 
the  shade  of  evergreens ;  scape  8'-12'  high  ;  sepals  and  petals  greenish  or 
purplish,  the  latter  linear,  shorter  than  the  rose-purple  (often  whitish), 
oblong-obovate,  drooping  sac,  which  is  split  down  the  front  but  nearly 
closed ;  flowers  in  spring. 


CXm.    SCITAMIirEJl,   BANANA  FAMILY. 

A  group  of  tropical  or  subtropical  perennial  plants,  with 
leaves  having  distinct  petiole  and  blade,  the  latter  traversed 
by  nerves  running  from  the  midrib  to  the  margin;  flowers 
irregular,  with  a  perianth  of  at  least  two  ranks  of  divisions, 
below  all  combined  into  a  tube  which  is  adherent  to  the  3-celled 
ovary;  the  stamens  1-6  and  distinct.  We  have  two  wild 
representatives  on  our  southeastern  borders ;  the  many  culti- 
vated ones  are  chiefly  grown  for  their  ornamental  foliage,  and 
some  of  them  are  rarely  seen  in  blossom.  They  are  therefore 
seldom  available  for  botanical  study. 

I.  GINGER  SUBFAMILY.  Seeds,  rootstocks,  or  roots 
hot-aromatic.  Stamen  1,  with  a  2-celled  anther,  commonly 
embracing  the  style,  but  not  united  with  it;  staminodia  some- 
times present.  Ginger  is  the  dried  rhizomes  of  ZIkgibeb 
OFFICINALE  of  the  tropics. 

1.  HEDYCHl  UM.  Flowers  with  a  slender  tube  bearlDg  A  dlvlaioBB  ivhicfa  may  be  Hkaned 
to  those  of  an  Orehideous  flower,  one  (answering  to  the  lip)  muob  larger  and  broader 
than  the  5  others,  and  a  very  long,  protruding,  reddish  filament  terminated  by  a  yellow 
unappondaged  anther  sheathing  the  style  up  almost  to  the  stigma, 

II.  ARROWKOOT  or  INDIAN  SHOT  SUBFAMILY. 
No  hot-aromatic  properties,  the  thick  rootstocks,  etc.,  com- 
monly containing  much  starch,  from  which  genuine  arrowroot 
is  produced.  Stamen  1,  with  a  1-eelIed  anther.  Arrowboot 
is  the  product  of  species  of  Maranta. 
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•  Gfl^mte  1-ceUdd  and  Iseeded, 

t.  THALIA.  Stainless  herbs,  with  an  elon^ted  scape  and  radical  long-stalked  leaves. 
Corolla  tubular,  the  three  exterior  divisions  slmiliy:  and  equal,  the  interior  ones  une- 
qual (the  anterior  division  broad  and  hooded,  one  elongated  and  olawed  and  one  partly 
adnate  to  the  stamen  and  ftirnished  with  two  bristles  on  one  side).    Stigma  2-llpped. 

•  •  Ovtuy  Swelled  {rarelif  2-caied),  the  cdU  l-ovuUd. 

8.  OALATHEA.  Strong-growing  ornamental-leaved  plants  with  flowers  in  imbricated 
braeteate  heads  or  eone-like  spikes  or  rarely  in  somewhat  lax  spikes.  Outer  8  seg- 
ments of  perianth  Unceolate,  the  8  inner  ones  irregular  and  obtuse.  CoroUa  tube  often 
slender.    Staminodla  present  and  petal-like. 

«  «  •  OspMite  8-eetted,  the  ceUs  teverai-^i  -seeded. 

4  CANNA.  Mostly  tall  plants  with  showy  flowers  in  an  erect  spike  or  raoeme  terminating 
the  stem.    Stamen  a  petal-like  filament  with  the  anther  upon  one  side. 

III.  BANANA  SUBFAMILY  pbopeb.  Not  aromatic  or 
pungent.  Stamens  5  with  2-celled  anthers,  and  an  abortive 
naked  iilament 

5.  MUSA.    strong  somewhat  palm-Uke  plants  with  flowers  In  long  nodding  braeteate 

Bpfkes  or  racemes.  Calyx  tubular  and  elongated,  8-6-toothed  and  inclosing  the  small 
corolla.    Fruit  fleshy  and  Indehlsoent. 

6.  BTBELITZIA.    One  cnltlvatsd  species,  with  the  scape  bearing  at  apex  an  oblique  or 

horizontal  and  rigid  conduplicate  spathe,  ttom  which  several  large  and  strange-looking 
blossoms  appear  in  succession  ;  the  3  outer  divisions  of  the  perianth  S'-\'  long,  orange- 
yellow,  one  of  them  conduplicate  and  taper-pointed,  and  somewhat  like  the  two  larger 
of  the  bright  blue  inner  set,  or  true  petals,  which  are  united  and  cover  the  stamens, 
the  other  petal  inconspicuous. 

1.  HEDTCHIUM,  GARLAND  FLOWER.  (Greek,  sweet  and  snow, 
referring  to  the  fragrant  white  flowers  of  H.  coronariam.)  Li  green- 
houses. 

H.  Gardneridnum,  Roscoe.  Stems  3^-5^  high ;  leaves  broadly  lanceo- 
late or  oblong,  clasping,  2-ranked ;  flowers  light  yellow,  fragrant,  in  a 
large  terminal  spike.     India. 

k.  corondriufrij  Kcern.  Plant  2°-6°,  with  2-ranked,  oblong,  sessile 
leaves,  and  large,  snow-white,  sweet  flowers,  the  lip  nearly  2'  wide. 
Often  grown  in  conservatories  with  aquatics.    £.  Indies. 

2.  THALIA.     (J,  Thalius,  a  German  botanist,  died  in  1588. ) 

T.  dealbita,  Roscoe.  Plant  dusted  over  with  a  white  powder ;  heart- 
ovate,  long-pet ioled  leaves  all  from  the  root ;  reed-like  scape  (30-6°  high) 
branching  above  into  panicled  erect  spikes  of  small,  much-bracted,  purple 
flowers.     Ponds  and  bogs,  S.  Car.,  8.  and  W. 

3.  CALATHBA.  (Greek:  a  b<i8ketj  alluding  either  to  the  basket- 
shaped  stigma  or  to  the  use  of  the  leaves  in  basketr-making  in  S.  Amer.) 
The  plants  are  generally  known  as  Marantas.  Natives  of  trop.  Amer. 
Following  are  the  commonest  in  greenhouses. 

•  Leaves  marked  only  by  transverse  bars. 

C.  zebrina,  Lhidl.  The  oblong  leaves  2  or  8  feet  long,  purpli*  beneath, 
the  upper  surface  satiny  and  with  alternating  stripes  of  deep  and  pale 
green ;  flowers  dull  purple,  inconspicuous,  in  a  bracted  head  or  spike 
near  the  ground  on  a  short  scape.    The  commonest  species. 
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•  •  Leave»  margined,  or  marked  by  bands  running  lengthvfise  the  blade, 

t-  Leaf  margined  with  green,  the  face  blotched. 

C.  Makoydna,  £.  Morr.  (MarAnta  olitAris).  Leaves  small  for  the  genus 
(6'-8'  long),  oblong,  mostly  unequilateral ;  central  part  of  the  leal  semi- 
transparent  and  blotched  with  deep  green  between  the  veins,  intermediate 
portion  blotched  with  dull  yellow  and  white ;  leaf  stalks  purplish. 

••-  -^  Leaf  more  or  less  regularly  banded  lengthvrise. 

C.  rdaea-pfcta,  Kegel.  Leaves  nearly  orbicular,  rich  glossy  green, 
banded  between  the  midrib  and  margin  by  a  rose-colored  zone ;  midrib 
rose-colored. 

C.  ¥andenh4ckeij  Hegel.  Leaves  rich  dark  green  above,  with  lighter 
transverse  shades,  purplish  beneath ;  midrib  broadly  margined  with  sil- 
very-white, and  the  face  marked  by  two  bands  of  the  same  color. 

C.  WarscBwicziiy  Koern.  Leaves  lai^e  (often  2^  long),  velvety-green, 
with  a  feathery  stripe  of  yellow-green  running  from  base  to  apex  upon 
either  side  of  the  midrib. 

4.  CANNA,  INDIAN  SHOT.  (Name  obscure.)  The  3  small  green 
leaves  which  remain  on  the  capsule  are  the  sepals.  The  showy  parts 
of  the  flower,  inside  the  petals,  are  the  petal-like  staminodia,  the  upper 
two  or  three  of  which  are  very  prominent.  Tropical  (mostly  American) 
plants,  now  much  used  in  lawn  decorations.  The  cultivated  forms, 
which  are  much  confused,  are  chiefly  from  the  following : 

•  Corolla  lobes  and  staminodia  united  into  a  short  tube^  the  ttoo  or  three 

upper  staminodia  being  developed. 

t-  Upper  staminodia  3. 

C,  indica,  Linn.  Indian  Shot.  First  species  introduced ;  stem  slender, 
glabrous  and  green,  3^-5^  high ;  leaves  oblong,  acute,  green,  lower  ones 
a  foot  long ;  flowers  in  a  loose,  simple  raceme,  with  suborbicular  green 
bracts;  sepals  green;  petals  pale  green,  lanceolate,  IJ'  or  less  long; 
staminodia  bright  red,  lip  reddish-yellow,  spotted  with  red.  The  Cannas 
known  as  C.  limbXta  or  AtREo-viTrXTA  (the  upper  staminodia  red  bor- 
dered with  yellow),  and  C.  coccfNEA  (with  red-tinged  sepals  and  petals, 
and  often  bordered  staminodia)  are  evidently  forms  of  this  species. 

C.  fatifd/iOf  Miller  (C.  oioantAa).  Stem  very  stout,  often  10"^  or  more 
high,  pubescent;  leaves  oblong  and  acute,  green,  the  lower  ones  some- 
times 3^-4^  long;  flowers  in  a  lax  racemed  panicle,  the  lower  bracts 
brown  and  several  inches  long,  but  the  uppermost  oblong  and  green,  and 
becoming  less  than  an  inch  in  length ;  sepals  small,  oblong,  green  ;  petals 
2'  long,  lanceolate,  red-tinged ;  staminodia  oblanceolate,  bright  red, 
large,  the  lip  plain  red  and  notched  at  the  apex. 

C.  g/aOca,  Linn.     Stem  5^-6^,  green  and  glaucous,  as  are  the  leaves ; 

the  latter  oblong-lanceolate  and  very  acute,  the  lower  ones  1|^  long; 

racemes  lax,  either  simple  or  forked ;  sepals  lanceolate,  small,  green  ; 

petals  2'  or  less  long,  lanceolate,  yellowish-green  ;  staminodia  clear  pale 

yellow,  3'  or  less  long,  the  lip  linear  and  notched,  pale  yellow.    C.  Amn^gi 

is  an  offshoot  or  hybrid  of  this,  and  was  the  parent  of  many  of  the  older 

tall  Cannas.  _.         .      ■    j.  „   o 

•*-  •*-  Upper  staminodia  usually  2. 

C  fdieOf  Miller.  (Comprising  C.  pallida  with  the  upper  staminodia 
pale  yellow  and  red-spotted  ;  and  C.  aurantIaca  with  red-tinged  petals, 
upper  staminodia  and  lip  bright  reddish-yellow,  the  lip  spotted  with  red.) 
Stems  slender,  green  and  glabrous,  3^-4^  high  ;  leaves  green,  oblong  and 
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acnte,  1^  long ;  nceme  lax,  simple  or  forked,  the  bracts  small  and  obtose, 
green;  sepals  yery  small  (}'  long),  oblong  and  greenish;  petals  lanceo- 
late, about  1'  long,  pale  green  ;  staminodia  oblanceolate  and  pale  yellow, 
2'  or  less  long,  the  lip  linear,  notched,  pale  yellow,  not  spotted. 

C.  Warscewlezii^  Dietr.  Stem  glabrous,  3^-4^  high,  light  purple; 
leaves  purple-brown,  oblong  and  acute,  IJ^  or  less  long;  raceme  simple 
and  rather  dense,  the  bracts  ovate,  brown  and  very  glaucous ;  sepals 
oblong-lanceolate,  small,  glaucous;  petals  lanceolate,  red-tinged  and 
glaucous,  2'  long ;  staminodia  (sometimes  3)  oblanceolate,  3'  or  less  long, 
sometimes  obscurely  notched,  bright  scarlet,  the  lip  plaui  bright  scarlet, 
and  distinctly  notched. 

C,  apBcibsa,  Roscoe.  Stem  6^-6^  high,  green  and  glabrous ;  leaves  green, 
broad-oblong  and  acute,  the  lowermost  often  2P  long;  panicle  deeply 
forked ;  sepals  lanceolate  and  pale  red ;  petals  2'  long,  lanceolate,  pale 
red ;  staminodia  notched,  bright  red,  3'  long,  the  lip  also  notched  at  the 
apex,  and  bright  reddish-yellow.    Himalayas. 

C.  dfsco/otj  Lindl.  Stem  6^-10^  high,  glabrous  and  glaucous,  purple ; 
leaves  broad,  oblong  and  acute,  claret-brown,  the  lowermost  sometimes 
3^  long ;  panicle  deeply  forked,  the  bracts  orbicular ;  sepals  small,  lance- 
olate and  green;  petals  lanceolate,  pale  green ;  staminodia  oblanceolate 
and  entire,  bright  red,  2^°  long ;  lip  lanceolate  and  notched,  brick-red. 

•  •  Corolla  tube  2'  or  more  long;  upper  staminodia  3,  clawed;   lip 

orbicular. 

C.  fUU^cida,  Salisb.  Wild  in  swamps,  S.  Car.,  S.;  2^-A^  high,  with 
ovate-lanceolate,  pointed  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers  3'-4'  long;  all  the 
inner  divisions  obovate  and  wavy,  lax,  the  3  corolla  lobes  reflexed. 

•  •  •  Corolla  tube  aa  long  <u  the  blades  of  the  staminodia  ;  flowers  large 

and  pendulous, 

C,  iridiffdra,  Ruiz.  &  Pav.  Stem  6^-10°  high,  green ;  leaves  oblong, 
slightly  pubescent  beneath,  bright  green ;  panicle  composed  of  seveial 
drooping  racemes ;  sepals  1'  long,  lanceolate,  green  ;  corolla  lobes  lance- 
olate, red-brown ;  staminodia  3,  somewhat  longer  than  the  corolla  lobes, 
bright  red,  the  lip  of  the  same  color  and  notched. 

C.  EuemAnni  of  gardens  is  a  hybrid  of  this  and  probably  C.  Warsce- 
wiczii.  The  modem  race  of  dwarf  and  Crozy  ** flowering"  Caiinas  is 
mostly  sprung  from  this  garden  form  again  crossed,  the  red-flowered  ones 
being  mainly  hybrids  of  C.  Ehemanni  and  C.  Warscewiczii,  and  the  yel- 
low-flowered ones  largely  of  C.  Ehemanni  and  C.  glauca. 

C.  /////ffdra,  Warsc.  Similar  to  C.  iridiflora  in  habit,  but  the  flowers 
white  and  fragrant.  Not  yet  common,  but  it  will  undoubtedly  play  an 
important  part  in  garden  forms  in  the  future. 

5.   MUSA,  BANANA,  PLANTAIN.    {Antonius  Musa,  physician  to 
Augustus.) 

M.  SapfSntum,  Linn.  Banana.  Cult,  for  foliage  and  for  the  well- 
known  fruit ;  the  enwrapping  bases  of  the  huge  leaves  forming  a  sort  of 
tree-like,  succulent  stem,  10^-20°  high ;  the  flower  stalk  rising  through 
the  center,  and  developing  a  drooping  spike,  the  flowers  clustered  in  the 
axil  of  its  purplish  bracts ;  berry  oblong,  by  long  cultivation  (from  off- 
shoots) seedless.     (Lessons,  Fig.  71.) 

0,  Carendfshi'i,  Lamb.  A  dwarf  species,  flowering  at  a  few  feet  in 
height,  is  more  manageable  in  greenhouses  ;  leaves  2°-3°  long.    China. 

iS,  knsite^  Gmel.  Now  very  popular  amongst  gardeners,  much  used 
for  planting  out  in  summer;  leaves  nearly  erect,  IU°-10°  long  and  3°-4° 
wide,  bright  green,  with  a  stout  crimson  midrib ;  stem  10^-20^  high  and 
becoming  very  thick.    Abyssinia. 
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6.    STRBLirZIA.      (^CfharloUe   of   Mecklenburgh-StrelUz,    wife   of 
George  lU.) 

5.  Reglnw,  Ait.  Paradise  or  Bird's  Tonoub  Flower.  A  large  stem- 
less  conservatory  plant,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  winter-flowering, 
with  2-ranked  root-leaves,  their  long  rigid  petioles  bearing  an  ovate-oblong 
thick  blade. 

CaaV.    BSOMELIACEiB,  PLeTEAPPLE  FAMILY. 

Tropical  or  subtropical  plants  (mostly  herbs),  the  greater 
part  epiphytes,  with  dry  or  fleshy,  mostly  rigid,  smooth  or 
scurfy  leaves,  often  prickly  edged,  and  perfect  flowers  with  6 
stamens  and  6-cleft  perianth.  Represented  by  several  species 
of  Tillandsia  in  Florida,  a  small  one  further  north,  and  several 
species  of  various  genera  in  choice  conservatories. 

An6na8  saOrus,  Schult.  (or  AnanAssa  satIta).  Pinbapplb.  Cult,  for 
its  *^  fruit,*^  which  is  a  fleshy  cone-like -spike,  comprising  the  fleshy  berries 
and  bracts ;  flowers  abortive.  It  is  sometimes  grown  for  foliage,  especially 
a  striped-leaved  variety.    Trop.  Amer. 

Tllkbidaia  uaneoides,  Linn.  Loxo  Moss  or  Black  Moss.  Hanging 
from  trees  in  the  low  coantry  from  the  Dismal  Swamp,  S.;  gray-ecurfy, 
with  thread-shaped,  branching  stems,  linear-awl-shaped  recurved  leaves, 
and  small,  sessile,  green  flowers ;  the  ovary  free,  forming  a  narrow,  3- 
valved  pod,  filled  with  club-shaped  hairy-staJked  seeds ;  flowers  summer. 
(Lessons,  Fig.  88.) 

CXV.    BJSMODOEACE*,  BLOODWORT  TAMILY. 

Fibrous-rooted,  herbaceous  plants,  with  perfect  and  regular 
3-6-androus  flowers,  which  are  scurfy  or  woolly  outside ;  peri- 
anth tubular  below  and  united  with  the  3-celled  ovary,  6-lobed 
above ;  style  1,  sometimes  3-parted ;  capsule  loculicidal,  3-qo- 
seeded,  crowned  or  inclosed  by  the  persistent  perianth ;  leaves 
usually  equitant. 

•  Calpx  tube  adhererU  to  the  whole  length  of  the  ovarp;  tt^le  not  parted. 

1.  LACIINANTHES.  Flower  woolly  outside.  Stamens  8,  opposite  the  8  inner  divisions  of 
the  perianth,  the  filaments  exaerted,  and  the  anthers  fixed  by  the  middle.  Leayet 
equitant. 

•  •  Califx  tvbe  Joined  oniif  to  the  bate  of  the  ovary  ;  ttyle  ailenffth  S-parted 

i.  LOPHIOLA.  Flower  densely  woolly  outside.  Stamens  6,  indnded.  Inserted  on  the 
base  of  the  perianth,  the  anthers  fixed  by  the  base.    Leaves  equitant. 

8.  ALETRI3.  Flower  scariy-rou^hened  outside.  Stamens  6,  included,  inserted  on  the 
throat  of  the  perianth.    Leaves  flat  and  spreading. 


REDROOT.     (Greek ;  woolly  blossom.)     % 

L.  tinct6xla,  Ell.  Stem  2^-30  high  ;  leaves  sword-shaped,  scattered 
on  the  stem  aud  clustered  at  its  base ;  flowers  dingy  yellow,  in  a  tennmal 
dense  compound  cyme.    Sandy  swamps,  Mass.,  S. 
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2.  XX>PHIOLA«  (Greek :  small  cresty  referring  to  a  woolly  tuft  near 
the  base  of  the  perianth  lobes.)     2/ 

la.  a^raa,  Ker.  Stem  leafless  and  woolly  above,  creeping  at  the  base, 
2^  high ;  leaves  linear  and  nearly  smooth ;  flowers  dingy  yellow  inside, 
in  a  crowded  cyme.    Pine  barrens,  N.  J.,  S. 

3.  AI.BTRIS,  COLICROOT,  STAR  GRASS.  (Name  Greek,  aUud- 
ing  to  the  apparent  mealiness  of  the  flowers.)  Stemless,  the  flowers  in 
a  wand-like  raceme ;  scape  2^-3°  high,  arising  from  a  cluster  of  lance- 
olate leaves.     2/ 

A.  iaxindaa,  Linn.  Flowers  white,  oblong-tubular,  the  perianth  lobes 
lance-oblong.    Woods,  Mass.  to  Minn.,  and  S. 

A.  aiurea,  Walt.  Flowers  yellow  and  shorter,  bell-shaped,  the  lobes 
short-ovate.    Barrens,  N.  J.,  S. 


CXVI    nUDACEiB,  IBIS  FAMILY. 

Perennial  herbs  with  bulbous,  cormous  (Lessons,  Figs.  105, 
106),  or  tuberous  (sometimes  fibrous)  roots,  distinguished  by 
the  equitant  (Lessons,  Figs,  164, 165),  erect,  2-ranked  leaves, 
and  the  3  stamens  with  anthers  facing  outwards.  Flowers  per- 
fect and  showy,  colored,  mostly  from  a  spathe  of  two  or  more 
leaves  or  bracts ;  the  tube  of  the  perianth  coherent  with  the 
3-celled  ovary  and  often  prolonged  beyond  it,  its  divisions  6  in 
two  sets  (answering  to  sepals  and  petals),  each  convolute  in 
the  bud.  Style  1-,  or  rarely  3-cleft ;  stigmas  3,  opposite  the  3 
stamens  and  the  outer  divisions  of  the  perianth.  Fruit  a  3- 
celled  and  many-seeded  pod.   (Lessons,  Figs.  395,  396.) 

*  Spathe  genenUp  2-  or  more  flowered  {\ -flowered  in  tome  Irises)  ^  termifuU  or  pedun- 

cuUUe  ;  flowers  generally  stalked  in  the  spaihe. 

•*-  Perianth  of  8  otOer  recurving,  and  3  inner  eommonly  smaller  erect  or  incurving 
divisions;  stigmas,  or  more  properly  lobes  of  the  style,  petttl-libe, 

1.  IBIS.  Flowers  with  tube  either  slightly  or  much  prolonged  beyond  the  OTuy,  in  the 
latter  ease  coherent  also  with  the  style.  Stamens  under  the  averarching  branches  of 
the  style ;  anthers  linear  or  oblong,  fixed  by  the  base.  The  real  stigma  is  a  shelf  or 
short  Up  on  the  lower  flice  of  the  petal-like  branch  of  the  style,  only  its  inner  surfkoe 
Btigmatic.    Pod  3-6-angIed.    Roots  rhizomatous  or  tuberous. 

4-  ••'  Periai^h  deeply  el^  or  parted  into  6  widely  spreading  divisions  ;  stamens  mono- 
delphous  to  the  top  ;  style  long ;  stigmas  3  or  0,  threadlike  ;  flowers  opening  in 
awnsMne  and  Imt  once  for  a  few  hours. 

S.  TIORIDIA.  From  a  corm  with  some  hard  brittle  coating.  Leaves  lanceolate,  large, 
Tery  much  plaited.  Three  outer  divisions  of  the  perianth  very  large  and  with  a  con* 
caTe  base;  the  other  8  very  much  smaller  and  fiddle-shaped.  Stigmas  8,  each 
2-eIeft. 

8.  BI8TEIKCRIIJM.  Root  mostly  fibrous.  Leaves  grass-Uke.  Divisions  of  the  wheel- 
shaped  flower  all  alike.    Stigmas  8,  simple. 
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•*-  -I-  -I-  Perianth  parted  almost  to  the  ba$e  into  0  neaHg  equai  wtdeif  tprtaiin^  dimSa 
i/QUM  ;  ttamen*  separate  or  nearig  §o  ;  ttfie  S-6-lob0d, 

i.  NEMA8TTLIS.  Stem  simple  or  Bpuingly  bnuchinf  Above,  fkt>m  a  oorm.  DfTtafone 
of  tbe  flower  oborate.  FUameots  awl-ehaped,  maeh  aborter  tbao  tbe  Bnear  aattcrm. 
Style  short.  Its  8  lobes  parted  eaeh  into  two,  bearing  hmg  and  thread-like  direi^^tBf 
stigmas.    Pod  trancate.   Beads  diy,  angular. 

5.  BELAMCANDA.  Foliage  and  aspect  of  an  Iria  with  leaiy  brandling  stem,  from  a 
rootstock.  DiTislons  of  the  flower  oblong  with  a  narrow  baae.  IllamentB  dendcr, 
mnch  longer  than  the  anthers.  Style  long,  dub-shaped,  its  simfrie  brandies  t^iped 
with  a  brood  and  blont  stigma.  Pod  pear-shaped  ;  the  Talres  idling  away  ezpoae 
the  center  covered  with  black  berry-like  seeds. 

«  •  Spaike  \-flowered,  the/U>wer$  eeeeUe  in  the  tptMtke  ^except  2fo.  C) 

•I-  Perianth  regular  or  very  nearly  ao,  Ifte  etamen*  equHatertU. 

♦4-  Plant  stemlesSf  Le.,  the  leaves  andfiowers  arising  direcUgf^rom  theeorw^   (Timimis. 

Figs.  105,  106.) 

6l  CBOCUS.  Ovsry  and  pod  seldom  raised  above  groond ;  perianth  with  a  long  and  sIsb- 
der  tube  ;  its  oval  or  roundish  divisions  alike,  or  the  8  inner  rather  smaDer,  eoneaTSi 
ftilly  BjHreading  only  in  sunshine.    Leaves  with  revolute  margins. 

**  **  Plants  with  proaUnent  stems. 

—  J%ree  branches  of  the  stgle  not  divided. 

T.  BCHIZ06TTLIS.  Boot  a  scarcely  thickened  rhizome.  Flowers  splcate  scatteied  en 
the  side  of  a  simple  pedunde,  red  and  showy,  the  tube  slender  and  somewhat  enlarged 
at  the  throat,  tbe  perianth  lobes  oblong  or  ovate  and  wVldy  spreading.  Branches  of 
the  style  long  and  subulate.    Spatbe  greenish,  kneeolate. 

8.  IXIA.    Corroous  plants,  with  showy  flowers  in  simple  or  bnnobed  spfkes.    Perianth 

tube  long  and  slender,  the  limb  ascending  or  salver-shaped.  Branohes  of  th«  style 
linear,  recurved.    Spathe  short  and  membranaceous. 

—  —  Branches  of  the  stgle  i-divided  or  -ei/tft, 

9.  FBEESI  A.  Plants  of  small  size,  with  coated  oorms  and  flowers  erect  In  a  seeiuid  lateral 

short  raceme ;  perlapth  tube  long  and  expanding  upwards,  genecally  eoired,  the 
lobes  half-spreading.    Spathe  as  in  Ixia. 

••-  -H  Perianth  generaUy  oblique,  curved,  or  otherwise  irregular  ;  ttamems  wtostlg  mrnt- 

lateral, 

**  Flowers  in  short  often  secund  raeeases,  or  loose  panieled  spikes.   Stgle  brandm  met 

divided. 

—  Ifi^lorescenee  dense,  pilose. 

10.  BABIANA.    Cormons  plants,  with  flowers  of  striking  colors  and  nanally  pflooa  laavaa 

and  stem.  Flowers  In  a  simple  short  pilose  spike-like  duster  or  raeeme,  the  tab* 
generally  short,  erect,  the  lobes  erect-spreading,  and  dawed  or  contracted  at  the 
base.    Small  plants,  with  plaited  leaves. 

•>  —  Inflorescence  mostly  looser ,  essentially  glabrous. 

11.  CBOCOSMA.    Connoas,  with  a  slender  stem  ending  in  a  lax  panicle.    Perianth  tobe 

slender,  cylindrical  and  curved,  not  dilated  at  the  throat,  the  lobes  spreading  in  star- 
like  form.  Stigmas  dilated  and  denticulate.  Leaves  sheathing  much  of  the  base  of 
the  ()tem. 

12.  TBlTONf  A.    Cormoas,  mostly  rather  talL    Flowecs  showy,  mostly  in  loose  racemes, 

these  either  solitary  and  terminal,  or  sjilked.  Perianth  with  a  slender  tube  dther 
short  or  lon^,  and  which  is  not  prominently  dilated  above,  the  lobes  neariy  equal  or 
oblique  and  concAvc  or  beU-form-spreadlng.  Branches  of  the  style  slender,  thl^- 
ened  or  dilat«><l  at  the  apex.  Spathe  short  and  membranaceous,  often  toothed. 
18.  8PARAXIS.  Cormons,  small,  nearly  simple  plants,  with  few  yellow  scattered  or  loosely 
spicate  yellow  flowers.  Perianth  tobe  short,  dilated  In  the  throat,  the  hmb  some- 
what unequal,  the  loltes  erect-spreading.  Branchea  of  the  style  skoder.  Spaiha 
broad  and  smrlons,  more  or  less  striate,  fimbriate  at  the  apaz. 
OM^r^M  jr.  p,  ft  o.  BOX. 27 
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**"**  Floweri  wuwurens  in  a  ttiftermtnai  gtneraUy  l-Hded  ipObe, 

14.  6LA.DI0LUS.  Connous.  Stem  rather  tall,  leafy ;  flowers  irregular,  the  Bhort-ftinnel- 
shaped  tube  beiDg  somewhat  ourred,  and  the  diyislons  more  or  less  unequal,  the 
flower  commonly  oblique  or  as  if  somewhat  2-Upped.  Perianth  tabular  at  base,  the 
6  divisions  all  more  or  less  spreading.  Stamens  separate.  Style  long.  Stigmas  8, 
more  or  less  dilated.  Stamens  (inserted  on  the  tube)  and  style  ascending.  Leaves 
sword-shaped,  strongly  nerved. 

2-  IRIS,  FLOWEIUDE-LUCE,  BLUE  FLAG.  (Greek,  the  rainbow.) 
Many  interesting  and  carious  species  cultivated  in  choice  collections. 
Flowers  spring  and  early  summer.     (Lessons,  Figs.  68,  59,  305,  396.) 

f  L    Iris  proper,  toith  creeping  rooUtocks  or  rarely  the  root  fibrous. 

(Native  species  of  our  region  belong  here.) 

•  Tall^  the  several-flowered  often  branching  stems  1^-3^  high;  tube  of  the 
flower  short ;  flowers  late  spring  and  summiBr. 

'*-  Outer  divisions  {or  "/a««")  of  the  perianth  beardless  and  crestless. 

**  Flowers  yellow. 

/.  PseyddcoraSj  Linn.  Tellow  Iris.  Wet  marshes  in  Eu.,  with  very 
long  linear  leaves  and  bright  flowers,  is  sparingly  cultivated,  and  some- 
times spontaneous. 

4-«.  4-«.  Flowers  coppet-colorcd  or  dull  reddish-brotcn. 

I.  fdlva,  Ker.  (I.  ctPREA.)  Flowers  2'  long,  the  tube  about  the 
length  of  the  6-angled  ovary,  the  divisions  spreading;  ovary  6-angled 
and  not  surpassing  the  tube  of  the  perianth.    Swamps,  S.  111.,  S. 

••-«>  4-i>  4H.  Flowers  in  shades  of  blue  or  purple  (rarely  white)  ^  sometimes 

spotted  and  streaked. 

=  Leaves  flat  and  broads  sword-shaped. 

/.  Icswigdfa^  Fisch.  &  Mey.  (L  K^mpferi).  Japanese  Iri9.  Tall  spe- 
cies (2°-5°  high),  with  very  large  flowers,  which  are  often  or  commonly 
borne  singly,  and  which,  in  some  garden  varieties,  measure  8'~10'  across, 
and  are  broad  and  flat ;  outer  lobes  of  the  perianth  mostly  purple  with 
a  yellow  blotch  at  the  base  and  often  streaked,  very  large  and  rounded ; 
inner  divisions  commonly  bright  purple ;  leaves  thin  and  pale  green ; 
stem  glaucous.  Cultivate  (from  Japan)  in  many  forms  and  colors. 
Rhizome  short  and  stout. 

I.  trip^tala,  Walt.  In  pine  barren  swamps,  N.  Car.,  S.;  with  rather 
short  sword-shaped  glaucous  leaves,  and  few  blue  flowers  (2 '-3'  long), 
variegated  with  yellow  and  purple,  the  inner  divisions  very  short  and 
wedge-shaped,  the  tube  shorter  than  the  3- angled  ovary. 

I.  versicolor,  Linn.  Larger  Blue  Flag.  Stout;  stem  angled  on 
one  side ;  leaves  sword-shaped,  }'  wide ;  flowers  liiiht  blue,  variegated 
with  some  yellow,  white,  and  purple,  hardly  3'  long,  the  inflated  tube 
shorter  than  the  obtusely  3-angled  ovary ;  pod  oblong,  .S-angled,  the  seeds 
more  or  less  2-rowed  in  each  cell.    Common  in  swamps. 

L  Carolini^na,  Watson.  In  N.  Car.;  like  the  last,  but  the  leaves  long 
and  lax,  and  greener,  and  the  larger  seeds  in  a  single  row  in  each  cell. 

=  =  Leaves  linear,  sometimes  stiffish. 

I.  pxiarndtica,  Pursh.  (I.  VinofNiCA).  Slender  Blue  Flag.  Slender, 
with  very  narrow  leaves,  and  blue  flowers  with  some  white  (barely  2' 
long),  on  slender  peduncles,  with  hardly  any  tube  beyond  the  3-angled 
ovary.    Me.  to  N.  Car. 
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5.  BELAMCAHDA   (or  PARDAnTHUS),  BLACKBERRY   ULT 

(East  Indian  name.)    Flowers  late  summer. 

B»  Chininahi  Adans.  China ;  cult,  in  country  gardens  and  escaping 
into  roadsides ;  3^-4^  high,  more  branching  than  an  Iris ;  the  divisions 
of  the  orange-colored  flower  (1'  long)  mottled  above  with  crimson  spots, 
the  fruit,  when  the  valves  fall  and  expose  the  berry-like  seeds,  imitating 
a  blackberry,  whence  the  common  name. 

6.  CROCUS.     (Greek  name  of  Soffrim.)    CultiTated  from  En.  and  W. 

Asia.     (Lessons,  Figs.  105,  106.) 

•  Spring  JIawering. 
■^  Yellow-Jlowered. 

C.  Sunidnus,  Ker.  Cloth  of  Gold  Crocus.  Leaves  6-8  in  a  toft, 
reaching  the  flower,  narrowly  linear,  the  edges  revolute  and  the  center 
with  a  white  stripe ;  perianth  tube  exserted,  the  segments  1^'  or  less 
long,  bright  orange-yellow  and  soon  reflezed,  the  outer  ones  flushed  or 
brown-striped  on  the  outside ;  anthers  orange,  longer  than  the  glabrous 
filaments ;  style  branch(>.s  exceeding  the  anthers.     Crimea. 

C.  m<B8iacu9%  Ker.  Dutch  C.  Later  flowered ;  leaves  6-8  in  a  toft, 
surpassing  the  flower,  narrowly  linear,  the  edges  reflexed,  and  a  white 
stripe  ;  perianth  tube  2-3  times  longer  than  the  limb ;  flower  bright  yellow, 
the  segments  very  obtuse,  not  striped  (a  striped  variety)  ;  anthers  pale 
yellow  and  somewhat  hastate  at  the  base,  somewhat  longer  than  the 
papillose  filaments  ;  style  branches  not  equaling  the  anthers.  Greece  to 
Asia  Minor.    There  is  a  fo/m  with  cream- white  flowers. 

C.  stellXkis,  with  fewer  leaves  in  a  tuft,  little  exserted  perianth 
tube,  flowers  bright  orange  and  the  outer  segments  striped  and  feathered 
on  the  back,  anthers  pale  yellow  and  longer  than  the  glabrous  filaments, 
and  style  branches  somewhat  exceeding  the  anthers,  is  a  supposed  hybrid 
of  the  above,  known  only  in  cultivation. 

•♦-  -*-  Lilac-  or  white-flowered. 

C.  biHbruB,  Miller.  Scotch  C.  Leaves  4-6  in  a  tuft,  sorpaaBing  the 
flowers,  white-striped  and  very  narrow;  tube  exserted,  the  upper  seg- 
ments 1]'  or  less  long,  tinged  with  purple,  the  lower  ones  with  3  purple 
stripes  down  the  back ;  throat  slightly  bearded,  yellowish ;  anthers 
orange,  longer  than  the  papillose  orange  filaments ;  style  branches  orange- 
red.     Sterile.    Variable. 

C,  versicolor^  Ker.  Leaves  4-6,  like  the  last ;  tube  exserted ;  upper 
segments  cither  pale  or  dark  purple,  the  lower  ones  purple  outside  and 
also  purple-marked  ;  throat  glabrous,  whitish  or  yellow ;  anthers  yellow, 
twice  lnn<?er  than  the  white  filaments ;  style  branches  yellow.    S.  En. 

C.  ¥4rnus.  All.  Leaves  2-4,  equaling  the  fiower,  glaucous  beneath ; 
segments  V-H'  long,  lilac  or  white  and  often  striped  with  purple ;  throat 
pubescent,  not  yellow  ;  anthers  lemon-yellow,  longer  than  the  white  fila- 
ments ;  style  branches  orange-yellow.     £u.    The  commonest  species. 

•  •  Autvmn  flotcering. 

C.  8at)¥U9^  Linn.  Fall  Crocds.  With  violet  piirple  and  fragrant 
flowers,  in  autumn,  is  rarely  seen  here.  Its  long  and  narrow  orange-red 
stigmas  are  saffron,    Asia  Minor. 

7.  SCHIZOSTTLIS.      (Greek:    cut  style,  referring  to  the  3  long 
branches.) 

S.  cocclnea^  Backh.  &  Harv.    Crimson  Flag,  Kaffir  Lilt.    Not  very 

tender,  with  long  and  keeled  linear  leaves,  and  stems  3^  high,  bearing  a 
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spike  of  bright  crimson-red  flowers  2'  across,  the  ovate  acute  lobea  all 
alike  and  widely  spreading  from  a  narrow  tube ;  the  slender  style  deeply 
deft  (whence  the  name)  into  3  thread-like  branches.    S.  Africa. 

8.  IZIA.    (Greek  for  birdlime,  referring  to  the  clammy  juice  of  some 
species.)    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

•  Perianth  tube  short  and  qflindricaL 

•H-  Filaments  distinct. 

4^  Flowers  with  a  black-purple  throat. 

/.  macuiatOy  Linn.  (I.  c6nica.)  Stem  terete  and  slender,  sometimes 
branched,  l°-2°  high ;  flowers  many  in  dense  erect  spikes ;  perianth  tube 
twice  longer  than  spathe,  the  bell-form  limb  yellow  and  an  inch  or  less 
long. 

/.  riridiffdra.  Lam.  Stem  long  and  slender  (li°-3°),  simple;  flowers 
many  in  a  long  spike ;  perianth  tube  little  longer  than  the  spathe,  the 
limb  pale  green. 

/.  hybrida,  Ker.  A  foot  high,  slender,  the  raceme  flexuose  and  many- 
flowered  ;  flowers  white,  with  a  tinge  of  pink,  small. 

•M.  ++  Flowers  with  no  marking  in  the  throat. 

I.  pdtena,  AiL  Stem  terete,  12'-20'  high,  often  branched;  flowers 
many  in  rather  dense  spikes,  the  bell-form  Umb  pale  red ;  perianth  tube 
little  longer  than  the  spathe  ;  radical  or  basal  leaves  usually  4. 

/.  spec/dsa,  Andr.  (I.  ckatekoIdes.)  Stem  slender  and  terete,  com- 
monly simple,  6^-15'  high ;  flowers  few  in  an  erect  spike,  the  tube  little 
longer  than  the  spathe,  and  the  limb  dark  crimson  ;  basal  leaves  6  or  6. 

•H-  1-  Filaments  more  or  less  united. 

I.  monadSfpha,  Delar.  Stem  10'-20'  high,  slender,  simple  or  branched ; 
flowers  few  m  a  short  spike,  the  tube  often  twice  as  long  as  the  spathe, 
the  limb  lilac,  throat  greenish  or  blue.  There  are  varieties  with  purplish 
flowers  (var.  pcRPtrBKA),  with  yellow  and  black-blotched  flowers  (var. 
versicolor),  etc. 

•  •  Perianth  tube  dilated  into  funnel-shape  at  the  top, 

/.  odordta,  Ker.  (I.  er&cta.)  Stem  slender  and  terete,  branched; 
flowers  fragrant,  in  a  short  spike,  yellow. 

9.  FRIIESIA.     (Derivation  unknown.)     Popular  plants  for  forcing, 
from  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

F.  refrdcta,  Klatt.  Stems  slender,  often  branched,  12'-20'  high,  the 
flowers  at  its  top  in  a  slender  secund,  nearly  horizontal  raceme ;  flowers 
white  marked  by  violet  lines  or  yellowish,  or  pure  white  (var.  Alba),  2'- 
8'  long,  very  fragrant,  gradually  narrowed  into  a  very  slender  tube,  the 
lobes  spreading  ;  leaves  flat. 

F.  LeichHimij  Klatt,  perhaps  a  form  of  the  above,  has  pale  yellow 
flowers  which  are  abruptly  narrowed  into  a  short  tube,  the  lobes  more 
erect. 

10.  BABIANA.     (Said  to  come  from  the  Dutch  word  for  baboon, 
because  the  bulbs  are  eaten  by  that  animal.)    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

•  Periatith  nearly  rotate. 

B.  9tHeta,  Ker.  (B.  puRptiREA.)  Stem  12'-20'  high;  basal  leaves 
ensiform  and  hairy,  not  reaching  the  spikes,  the  latter  1-3,  moderately 
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dense  and  many-flowered  ;  perianth  usually  lilac-red,  the  tube  as  long  as 
the  spathe,  and  the  lobes  oblong-lanceolate.  There  are  many  forms,  as 
yar.  RtjBRO-crXNBA,  with  lilac-red  limb  and  bright  red  throat,  and  var. 
suLPHtrREA,  with  flowers  milk-white  or  sulphur-yellow. 

«  «  Perianth  distinctly  ringent. 

•»-  Segments  oblong, 

B.  pticdta,  Ker.  (B.  punctXta,  B.  frXoraks.)  Stem  mostly  shorter 
than  the  hairy  lanceolate  leaves ;  flowers  in  a  simple  or  forked  spike, 
reddish  or  lilac,  with  the  tube  as  long  as  the  spathe. 

B.  disticha,  Ker.  Differs  from  the  above  chiefly  in  its  longer  perianth 
tube,  which  is  distinctly  projected  from  the  spathe. 

1-  1-  Segments  oblong-  or  Ungulate-clawed. 

B,  rfnaena,  Ker.  Stem  1^-1}^  high,  pilose ;  leaves  linear  and  glabrous, 
many,  thick ;  flowers  8-12  in  a  dense  l-sided  spike,  red  with  a  greenish 
tube,  the  latter  rather  longer  than  the  spathe. 

11.  CROCOSMA.  (Greek  for  saffron  smelly  alluding  to  the  odor  of 
the  dried  flowers.)    Cape  of  Grood  Hope. 

C.  aOrea,  Planch.  The  only  species  ;  stem  terete  and  branched,  2^-4^ 
high,  with  a  few  small  leaves ;  spikes  lax  and  few-flowered,  flexuose ; 
flowers  brownish-yellow,  the  tube  an  inch  or  less  long. 

12.  TRITONIA.  (Triton,  a  vane,  alluding  to  the  variable  directions 
of  the  anthers  in  different  species.)  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  gardens, 
more  often  known  as  Montbr^tia. 

«  Perianth  segments  equal,  oblong;  flowers  smalL 

T.  ac/iidria,  Baker.  (txiA  scillXris.)  Stem  1^,  slender,  simple  or 
branched ;  basal  leaves  4-6,  plane,  linear ;  spike  3'-4'  long,  lax  and  flexuose ; 
flowers  pink,  the  tube  cylindrical  and  somewhat  longer  than  the  spathe. 

•  «  Perianth  segments  more  or  less  unequal,  oblong  or  obovate. 

1-  Flowers  whitish  or  pale  pink. 

T.  crispa,  Ker.  (fxiA  cafsPA,  Montbr^tia  lacbrXta.)  Stem  slender 
and  terete,  simple  or  branched,  6'-12'  high ;  basal  leaves  4-6,  linear  and 
very  crispy  or  curled  ;  spikes  secund,  4-10-flowered ;  perianth  tube  2'  or 
less  long,  funnel- form  at  the  top. 

1-  1-  Flowers  yellow,  sometimes  blotched. 

•M-  Segments  obovate,  much  imbricated. 

T.  crocdta,  Ker.  Stem  slender,  12'-18'  high,  simple,  or  branched 
below ;  basal  leaves  4-6,  linear  and  plane ;  flowers  4-10  in  lax  secund 
spikes;  flower  bright  brown-yellow,  the  tube  rather  longer  than  the 
spathe. 

T.  deHata,  Ker.,  differs  only  in  having  a  puiple>black  spot  on  the  daws 
of  the  3  outer  segments. 

T.  hyaHna,  Baker.  Like  T.  crocata,  except  that  the  segments  are  nar- 
rowed into  a  spatulate  base  or  claw  which  has  an  inflexed  hyaline  margin. 

**  **  Segments  oblong,  less  imbricated. 

T.  P6tt8h\  Benth.  (Montbr^tia  P6T8n.)  Stems  2^-S9  high  and 
branched ;  basal  leaves  4-6,  linear  and  plane ;  spikes  lax,  6'-9'  long ; 
flower  bright  yellow,  with  a  tinge  of  red,  the  segments  about  half  or  less 
the  length  of  the  broad  tube. 

MoMTBR^TiA  croco8h^fl6ra  Is  a  hybrid  of  the  above  and  Crocosma 
aurea. 
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13.  BPARAXIS.  (Greek:  to  tear,  referring  to  the  torn  spathes.) 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

S,  grand Wdra,  Ker.  (S.  fimbriXta,  S.  l Accra,  S.  LiliXgo,  S.  atro- 
puuptKEA,  and  others.)  Stem  terete  and  erect,  0'-2°  high,  simple  or 
branched,  with  a  few  linear  or  lanceolate  leaves  near  the  base ;  flowers 
yellow  or  purple  (but  variable  in  cultivation) ,  the  segments  1'  or  more  long. 

5.  tricolor^  Ker.  (S.  vERsf color,  S.  lineAta,  and  others.)  Differs 
from  the  last  in  always  having  a  bright  yellow  throat  and  a  dsj'k  blotch 
at  the  base  of  each  segment. 

14.  aiiADIOLUS,  CORN  FLAG.  (Name  a  diminutiye  of  the  Latin 
word  for  tword,  from  the  leaves.)  A  genus  of  about  130  species,  many 
of  which  are  in  cultivation.  The  commonest  garden  forms  are  hybrids, 
derived  from  the  following,  in  which  the  perianth  tube  is  funnel-shaped, 
and  the  segments  are  not  distinctly  narrowed  into  claws. 

•  Leaves  sttbterete  or  linear. 

0.  trfstia,  Linn.  Leaves  3,  subterete,  strongly  d-6-ribbed,  a  foot  or 
two  long ;  stem  slender  and  terete,  l°-2^  high ;  flowers  3-4,  yellowiah- 
white,  in  a  loose  secund  spike,  fragrant ;  flower  2'-3'  long,  the  tube  curved 
and  longer  than  the  oblong  and  acute  falcate  segments.  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  G.  c6ncolor  is  a  form  with  paler  flowers,  noted  as  being  one  of 
the  parents  of  the  garden  race,  G.  CoLvfLLsi  ^see  G.  cardinalis). 

6.  cuapiddtuSj  Jacq.  Leaves  3-4,  flat  but  linear ;  stems  1^-2°  high ; 
flowers  white  or  pale  pink  with  a  spade-shaped  blotch  in  the  center  of  the 
3  outer  segments,  4-8  in  a  very  lax,  nearly  or  quite  equilateral  spike ; 
perianth  tube  2'-3'  long,  slightly  curved,  the  segments  oblong-lanceolate 
and  wavy.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

•  •  Leaves  distinctly  ensiform, 

•H-  Flowers  (at  least  the  body-color)  yellow, 

0.  purpOreo-aurdtua,  Hook.  f.  Leaves  3-4,  rigid,  the  lowest  about  1® 
long ;  stem  2°-4°  high  ;  flowers  10-15  in  a  lax  secund  spike  ;  flower  yel- 
lowish, with  a  large  red-brown  blotch  on  the  2  inner  segments  of  the 
outer  series,  the  tube  curved  and  less  than  an  inch  long,  the  segments 
obovate  and  spatulate  or  clawed.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This,  with  the 
hybrid  G.  Gandavensis,  is  a  parent  of  the  hybrid  race  known  as  G.  Le- 
moInki,  which  has  bright  yellow  and  red  flowers  with  brown  blotches  on 
the  lower  segments. 

G.  paittaclinuSi  Hook.  Leaves  about  4,  rigid,  l°-20  long;  stem  2°-3°; 
flowers  many  in  a  lax  secund  spike ;  flower  with  a  yellow  ground  and 
coarsely  grained  with  red,  the  curved  tube  2'  or  less  long,  the  upper  seg- 
ments obovate  and  much  hooded,  the  3  lower  reflexed  and  much  smaller. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Parent,  with  G.  cardinalis,  of  the  hybrid  class  G. 
Gandavensis,  to  which  belong  most  of  the  older  bright-flowered  and  late 
varieties.  The  upper  segment,  in  these  varieties,  is  usually  horizontal 
and  strongly  hooded.  G.  Brenchlyensis,  of  like  parentage,  is  still  a 
popular  strain. 

1-  1-  Flowers  normally  whiter  at  least  in  ground-color. 

G.  oppositiffdruSt  Herb.  Leaves  3-4,  crowded,  the  lowest  l°-2°  long ; 
stem  2^-3°  high  ;  flowers  often  30-40,  in  a  dense  2-ranked  spike  ;  flower 
white,  the  tube  slender  and  curved  (1  J'  or  less  long),  the  segments  oblong- 
spatulate  and  subacute.  Cape.  Interesting  as  being  a  parent,  with 
G.  cardinalis,  of  the  hybrids  knovm  as  G.  ram69ub  (sometimes  called 
G.  FLORiB^NDus,  but  uot  to  be  confounded  with  the  species  of  that  name). 
This  hybrid  race  is  little  known  in  this  country,  as  it  does  not  flower 
well  unless  the  corms  are  planted  in  the  fall.    The  plants  are  tall,  with 
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large,  open,  bright  red  flowers  marked  with  dark  blotches  at  the  base  of 
t^e  3  lower  segments. 

G.  bidndus.  Ait.  Leaves  about  4,  crowded,  broad  ;  stems  1^-2^  high ; 
flowers  4-^,  in  a  lax  spike ;  flower  white,  tinged  with  red,  with  a  curved 
tube  Ij'  long,  the  upper  segments  oblong,  and  the  lower  ones  oblong- 
clawed  with  a  reddish  blotch.  There  are  white,  lilac  and  pink-flower^ 
varieties.  G.  pudibi^ndus  and  G.  SpoffortuiImus  are  hybrids  of  this 
and  G.  cardinalis. 

1-  •»-  4-  Flowers  normally  in  pronounced  shades  of  red  or  purple, 

•M-  Lower  segments  with  a  median  white  line. 

0.  Byzantlnua,  Miller.  Leaves  commonly  3,  laxly  ribbed,  about  1° 
long ;  stem  l^^-2^  high ;  flowers  many  in  a  lax  spike  which  is  6'--9' 
long ;  flower  dark  purple,  the  lower  3  segments  with  a  claw  as  long  as  the 
blade,  the  upper  segment  slightly  imbricated  when  the  flower  is  fully 
open,  the  tube  only  slightly  curved ;  filaments  shorter  than  the  anthers. 
Eastern  Mediterranean  region.    The  hardiest  species. 

G.  commOm'a,  Linn.  Leaves  3-4,  laxly  nerved,  a  foot  or  less  long; 
stem  H°~2°  high  ;  spike  lax,  secimd,  4-8 -flowered  ;  flower  bright  purple, 
smaller  than  the  last,  the  tube  curved,  the  segments  an  inch  long  and  all 
connivent  when  the  blossom  is  open,  the  3  lower  with  a  long  claw ;  fila- 
ments the  length  of  the  anthers,  or  longer.  There  are  white  forms. 
S.  Eu.    Little  planted  now. 

**  -M.  Lower  segments  white-blotched, 

0.  cardindtis.  Curt.  Leaves  glaucous-green,  not  rigid ;  stem  2°-3° 
high ;  spike  12-20-flowered,  in  a  lax  suberect  spike  ;  flower  bright  scar- 
let, the  tube  nearly  straight  and  1^'  long,  the  upper  segments  oblong- 
spatulate  and  the  3  lower  shorter  and  narrower.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
One  parent  (with  G.  tristis)  of  G.  CoLvfLLEi,  a  race  witli  bright  scarlet 
nearly  erect  flowers  and  oblong  acute  segments,  the  lower  3  having  a  long 
blotch  of  yellow  at  the  base.  A  white-flowered  form  of  this  race  is  in 
cultivation  (known  as  the  Bride).  G.  cardinalis  is  also  one  parent  of 
G.  Gandavensis,  G.  ramosus,  and  G.  pudibundus  (see  above). 

G.  Saundirsii,  Hook,  f .  Leaves  4-6,  rigid  and  strongly  ribbed ;  stem 
lJ°-2°  high;  spike  very  lax  and  6-8-flowered  ;  flower  bright  scarlet,  with 
a  curved  tube  IJ'  or  less  long,  the  3  upper  segments  oblong-spatulate  and 
connivent,  the  3  lower  narrower  and  shorter,  with  a  large  white  blotch 
and  scarlet  spots.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  G.  NanceiXnus  type  is  a 
hybrid  of  this  and  G.  Lemoinei  (see  G.  purpureo-auratus). 
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Chiefly  perennial  and  glabrous  herbs,  with  leaves  and  scape 
from  a  bulb,  corm,  etc.,  the  leaves  nerved  from  the  base,  and 
rarely  with  any  distinction  of  blade  and  petiole ;  the  perianth 
regular  or  but  moderately  irregular  and  colored,  its  tube  ad- 
herent to  the  surface  of  the  3-celled  ovary;  and  6  stamens 
with  good  anthers.  Style  single.  Capsule  several-  oo-seeded. 
Bulbs  acrid,  some  of  them  poisonous.  To  this  family  belong 
many  of  the  choicer  bulbs  of  house  culture,  only  the  com- 
monest hei*e  noticed.  Flowers  often  lily-like,  but  differing  in 
the  inferior  ovary. 
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•  Sci^^andUnear  hairy  Uaoet/^rcm  a  UUU  »oUd  htOb  or  corm. 

1.  HTPOXIS.  Peiianth  S-puled  nearly  to  the  ovaiy,  npnmrtlng,  greenlah  oatalde,  fallow 
within,  persistent  and  withering  on  the  pod. 

•  •  Seapt  and  motUif  ttnooth  Uavet  from  a  opated  bulb,  the  etem  Im||«m  or  nearly  eo. 

4-  A  cup-shaped,  fkmntl  shaped,  or  eaueer-ehaped  eroum  on  the  throat  q^the  periatUh. 

8.  NARCISSUS.  Perianth  with  a  more  or  less  cylindrical  tube,  6  equal  widely  spreading 
diviaions,  and  stamens  of  unequal  length  Included  In  the  cup  or  crown.  Soipe  with 
one  or  more  flowers,  from  a  scarloos  l-leayed  spathe. 

•¥■  -t-  Jfo  true  croum  in  the  throat  of  the  perianth,  but  sometimes  represented  by  sealee, 
or  the  filaments  united  by  a  web-like  or  crown  tike  tissue. 

**  Anthers  ereet^  not  versatile;  perianth  tube  0 ;  filaments  on  the  ovary  at  the  bate  qf 

the  t-parted  perianth. 

8.  OALANTHUS.    Scape  with  usually  a  single  small  flower  on  a  nodding  pedicel.    Peri- 

anth of  6  oblong  separate  concave  pieces ;  the  three  inner  shorter,  leas  spreading, 
and  notched  at  the  end.    Anthers  and  style  pointed, 
i.  LEUCOIUM.    Scape  bearing  1-7  flowers  on  nodding  pedicels.    Perianth  of  6  nearly 
separate  oval  dlvi8iv)ns,  all  alike.     Anthers  blunt.    Style  thlcklsh  upwards. 

«♦  **  Anthers  fixed  by  th^  middle  and  versatile  ;  perianth  tube  often  evident  or  long; 

filamenti^  borne  on  the  perianth. 

-^  Perianth  tid>e  0,  or  exceedingly  short. 

5.  BPREKELIA.  Scape  strong  and  tall,  mostly  1-flowered,  the  bract  one  and  spathe-Uke. 

Flower  very  showy,  with  no  tube,  the  ujjper  seg^nents  ascending  and  the  lower  ones 
concave.    Scales  between  the  Alaments  small. 

6.  NERINE.    Scape  strong,  several-  or  many-flowered,  the  perianth  tobe  nearly  obsolete. 

Flowers  erect  or  slightly  declined,  the  itegments  narrow  and  spreading  or  recarred. 
Filaments  thickened  at  the  base  with  no  scales  between  them,  prominently  pro- 
tmded.    Leaves  strap-shaped. 

—  —  Perianth  tube  evident,  often  long, 

I  Scape  1-fiowered. 

T.  ZEPHYR ANTHES.  Scape  stout  but  low,  the  flower  arising  from  a  simple  braet 
Perianth  ftinnel-form,  the  tube  mostly  short ;  segments  all  slmUar,  spreading.  Boalea 
amongst  the  filaments  very  small  or  0. 

1 1  Set^e  more  than  \ -flowered  (except  rarely  in  No.  8). 

o  Filaments  distinct. 

X  SvmU  scales  between  the  filaments. 

a  HIPPEASTRtJM.  Scape  strong  and  hollow,  often  Ull,  the  large  flowers  in  an  nmbel 
(rarely  reduced  to  1).  Bracts  2,  involucrate,  distinct.  Perianth  tube  long  or  short, 
dilated  in  the  throat  and  more  or  less  declined,  the  lobes  nearly  equal  and  erect- 
spreading.    Scales  often  wanting  on  the  lower  segments. 

X  X  No  scales  between  the  filaments. 

9.  CRINUM.   Perianth  with  a  long  slender  straight  or  curbed  tube  and  6  mostly  long  and 

narrow  spreading  or  recurved  divisions.  Stamens  long.  Scape  solid,  bearing  few 
or  many  sessile  or  short -pediceled  flowers,  in  an  umbel.  Bulb  often  columnar  and 
rising  as  if  Into  a  sort  of  stem.    Leaves  in  several  ranks. 

10.  AMARYLLIS.    Perianth  various;  the  divisions  oblong  or  lanceolate,  and  the  tube 

ribbed,  short  and  declined.  Flowers  large  and  fingrant,  umbellate  and  pediceled. 
Scape  solid.     Leaves  mostly  2-Tanked. 

11.  VALLOT.V.   Flowers  larpe  and  showy,  short-pedlceled  and  umbeHate.   Perianth  widely 

flaring  above,  the  tube  short  and  straight,  the  segments  oblong-ovate  and  connected 
at  the  base  by  a  small  callus.  Involucral  bracts  2  or  8.  Style  declined.  Scape  strong 
and  hollow. 
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5.  8PREBIBLIA.     {J,  H.  Sprekelsen,  a  German  botanist  of  last  cen- 
tury, who  wrote  upon  liliaceous  plants.) 

S,  formoslssma.  Herb.  Jacobean  or  St.  James's  Lily.  Cult,  from 
Mexico  ;  aca,pe  2^  high,  bearing  a  single  large  and  declined  deep  crimson- 
red  flower,  with  hardly  any  tube,  and  2-lipped,  as  it  were,  three  divisions 
recurved-spreading  upwards,  three  turned  downwards,  these  at  base 
involute  around  the  lower  part  of  the  deflexed  stamens  and  style. 

6.  IVERINE.     (Name  of  the  water  nymph.)    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

if.  SarniSnsis,  Herb.  Guernsey  Lilt.  Scape  2^-3^  high,  bearing  an 
umbel  of  wavy  pale  salmon-colored  flowers,  which  have  the  segments 
recurved ;  U  aves  thick,  appearing  after  the  flowers.  There  are  crimson- 
flowered  forms. 

7.  ZEPHTHANTHE8.      (Greek:    toind  Jlower,  a  fancifol    name.) 
Generally  called  Amaryllis  in  gardens. 

Z.  Atam^bco,  Herb.  Atamasco  Lily.  Penn.,  S.  in  low  grounds; 
scape  6'-12'  high,  mostly  shorter  than  the  glossy  leaves ;  flower  2'-3' 
long,  single  from  a  2-cleft  spathe,  regular,  funnel-form,  white  and  pink- 
ish ;  stamens  and  style  declined. 

7.  cdndida^  Herb.  Perutian  Swamp  Lily.  Flowers  pure  white,  not 
fragrant,  rising  just  above  the  bright  green  fleshy  leaves  (scape  6'-12' 
high);  segments  nearly  equal,  ovate  and  obtuse,  an  inch  long.    S.  Amer. 

Z.  rdaea,  Lindl.  Fairy  Lily.  Flowers  larger,  rose-colored,  reguUur 
and  erect ;  segments  rotate,  sharp-pointed,  green  below  the  middle ;  plant 
tufted,  the  leaves  striate.    Cuba. 

8.  HIPPXSASTRnM.     (Greek:  knigJU  and  staVj  from  ^me  fancied 
resemblance  in  the  flowers  of  H.  equestre.)    Often  known  in  gardens 

as  Amaryllis.      ^  ji%oioer  clear  tohUe,  red-striped, 

H.  rtttdtum,  Herb.  Peru ;  double  red  feathery  stripes  on  each  of  the 
segments  (which  are  erose  and  more  or  less  recurved  at  the  tip);  tube 
trumpet-like,  about  twice  longer  than  the  lobes,  greenish.    Very  hand- 

*^™®'  •  *  Flowers  red  or  orange, 

H,  aOiicum,  Herb,  Lilt  of  the  Palace.  Brazil ;  flower  very  lai^ge 
and  handsome,  the  large  segments  crimson  and  striate,  with  a  blotch  of 
red-purple  and  a  green  base ;  leaves  green  and  striate ;  l°-2°  high ;  tube 
very  short  and  open,  the  segments  widely  spreading. 

H.  eguMre^  Herb.  Barbados  Lily.  Mexico ;  flowers  medium  large 
and  normally  orange-red,  but  running  into  light  i-ed  and  striped  sorts; 
stamens  strongly  curved  upwards  at  their  ends ;  tube  slender  and  curved, 
becoming  dilated,  mostly  longer  than  the  wavy-cuspidate  segments. 

H.  Reg}ncB,  Herb.  Mexico ;  has  2-4  large,  almost  regular  nodding 
flowers,  crimson-red,  with  hardly  any  tube,  and  the  deflexed  stamens 
curved  strongly  upwards  at  the  end. 

H.  Joiin85ni  is  a  robust  hybrid  with  dull  red  flowers,  each  segment 
with  a  white  stripe.     Common. 

9.  CRIrrUM.     (Greek  name  for  a  Lily.)    Showy  conservatory  plants, 
chiefly  from  tropical  regions ;  one  wild  S. 

*  Flowers  red, 

C,  amdbiief  Donn.  The  huge  bulb  rising  into  a  column ;  leaves  becom- 
ing several  feet  long  and  3'-6'  wide ;  flowers  numerous,  8'-10'  long,  crim- 
son-purple outside,  paler  or  white  wittun.     Sumatra. 
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•  «  Flowers  white, 

C.  Maidticum,  Linn.  Tropical  Asia ;  slender  perianth  tabe  S'-if  long, 
green  tinged;  flowers  about  20  in  an  umbel,  the  linear  segments  2^-3' 
long.  BiQb  4'--5'  in  dlam.,  with  a  long  neck,  the  peduncle  sharp-edged, 
29  high. 

C.  Amexlc^am,  Linn.  River  swamps  Fla.,  W.;  scape  1^-2°  high, 
from  a  globular  bulb ;  flower  white,  6'-7'  long ;  leayes  concave  and  ob- 
tuse, remotely  denticulate. 

10.  AMARYLLIS.    (Dedicated  to  the  nymph  of  this  name.) 

A,  BeNatfSnna,  Linn.  Bbllxdonka  Lilt.  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  has 
elougated  bulbs,  channeled  narrow  leaves  shorter  than  the  solid  scape, 
and  several  almost  regular  large  rose-red  fragrant  flowers,  funnel-form 
with  very  short  tube,  the  stamens  not  much  declined. 

11.  VALLOTA.    (Pierre  Valot,  an  early  French  botanist.) 

K.  purpdrea,  Herb,  (or  AMARfLLis  8pbci68a).  Cape  of  Qood  Hope; 
the  scariet-red  flowers  with  short  funnel-shaped  tube,  rather  longer  than 
the  broad-ovate  and  nearly  equal  spreading  divisions.  Popular  green- 
house plant,  with  scape  2^-3^  high,  the  leaves  (equaling  the  scape) 
lance-linear. 

12.  PANCRATIUM.     (Greek :  all  potent^  probably  in  reference  to 
some  supposed  medicinal  qualities.) 

P.  maxitlmiixn,  Linn.  Sea  Daffodil.  Glaucous ;  leaves  linear,  erect ; 
scape  barely  flattish ;  perianth  5'  long,  its  green  tube  enlarging  at  summit 
into  the  funnel-shaped  12-toothed  cup,  to  the  lower  part  of  which  the 
spreading  narrow-lanceolate  divisions  of  the  perianth  are  united.  Salt 
marshes,  S.  Car.,  S.     (Eu.) 

13.  UYMRNOCAIJiIS.    (Beautiful  membrane^  Greek  name  referring 
to  the  cup  connecting  the  filaments.)    Several  species  wild,  S.  and  W. 

H.  lAcera,  Salisb.  (Pancr\tium  rotItum,  or  P.  MexicXkum).  Leaves 
linear  strap-shaped,  widely  spreading,  bright  green,  2'  or  more  wide ; 
scape  sharply  2-edged,  2-6-flowered ;  slender  tube  of  the  perianth  and  its 
linear  widely  spreading  divisions  each  about  8'  long,  the  latter  wholly 
free  from  the  short  and  broadly  open  wavy-edged  saucer-like  cup ;  bulb 
bearing  runners.    Low  banks  and  swamps,  N.  Car. ,  8. 

H.  oocidentilis,  Kunth.  Leaves  strap-shaped,  glaucous,  IJ'  or  less 
broad  ;  scape  3-6-flowered,  the  bracts  narrow  and  about  2'  long  ;  tube  4' 
or  less  long,  the  linear  white  segments  nearly  the  same  length ;  crown 
about  1'  long,  tubular  below  and  broadly  funnel-form  above,  the  margin 
either  entire  or  toothed ;  bulbs  without  runners.    S.  Dl.,  S. 

14.  EUCHARIS.     (Greek:  very  i^roc^u?.)    From  S.  Amer.,  in  green- 
houses. 

£.  grandiffdra.  Planch.  &  Linden.  (E.  Amaz6nica).  Scape  2^-4°  high, 
bearing  3-6  white,  drooping,  large  (4 '-6'  wide)  flowers  in  an  umbel ;  crown 
green-tinged ;  leaves  several,  the  petiole  mostly  rather  larger  than  the 
wide,  strongly  ribbed  blade. 

15.  ALSTRQIMRRIA.      (Named  by  Linnseus  for  his  friend  Baron 

Alstroemer.)    Several  species  of  the  conservatory,  from  W.  S.  Amer., 

of  mixed  species. 

M.  Megrina^  Linn.  Lilt  op  thb  Imoas,  from  Peru.  Flowers  few  or 
solitary  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  open,  rose-oolored  or  whitish,  blotched 
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with  pink  and  spotted  with  purple,  with  some  yellow  on  the  inner 
divisions. 

A.  pulchSlla,  Linn.  f.  (A.  psiTTAciNA).  Flowers  umbelled,  funnel-form 
in  shape,  the  spatulate  divisions  more  erect  and  close,  red,  tipped  with 
green  and  brown- spotted. 

A,  versicolor,  Ruiz.  &  Pa  v.  Flowers  few,  terminating  the  drooping  or 
spreading  branches,  yellow  spotted  with  purple. 

16.  POLULNTHES,  TUBEROSE.  (Name  probably  from  Greek  words 
for  white  and  flower;  therefore  not  Polyanthes.  The  popular  name 
relates  to  the  tuberous  rootstock,  therefore  not  Tube-rose,  but  Tuber-ose.) 

P,  tuberdaa^  Linn.  The  only  species  originally  from  Mexico  ;  the  tall 
stem  with  long  several-ranked  leaves  at  base,  and  shorter  and  sparser  ones 
towards  the  many-flowered  spike  (produced  in  autumn  when  planted 
out)  ;  the  blossoms  very  fragrant,  white,  or  slightly  tinged  with  rose,  the 
choicer  sorts  full-double. 

17.  AQAVB,  AMERICAN  ALOE.  (Greek  word  for  noM«.)  Plants 
flower  only  after  some  years,  and  die  after  maturing  the  fruit. 

A.  Vtrglnica,  Linn.  Sterile  soil  from  Md.  to  111.,  and  S.;  has  lance- 
oblong  denticulate  and  spiny-tipped  leaves  6'-12'  long,  and  scape  bearing 
a  loose  simple  spike  of  small  flowers,  8^-6^  high. 

M.  Mmerfedna,  Linn.  The  Common  Cbnturt  Plant  or  Ambbican  Alob. 
With  very  thick  spiny-toothed  and*  spine-pointed  leaves,  2^-4^  long,  pale 
green,  or  a  variety  yellowish-striped,  the  scape  when  developed  from  old 
plants  (said,  erroneously,  to  flower  only  after  100  years  in  cool  climates) 
tree-like,  bearing  an  ample  panicle.    Mexico.    (Lessons,  Fig.  169.) 

CZVnL    DIOSCOBEACEJi,  YAM  FAMILY. 

Twining  plants,  from  tubers  or  thick  rootstocks  or  roots, 
liaving  ribbed  and  netted-veined  petioled  leaves  more  or  less 
imitating  those  of  Exogens,  and  small  greenish  or  whitish 
regular  dioecious  flowers,  with  the  tube  of  the  perianth  in  the 
fertile  ones  adhering  to  the  3-celled  ovary ;  its  6  divisions 
regular  and  parted  to  near  the  base  or  to  the  ovary.  Styles  3, 
distinct  or  nearly  so.     Ovules  and  seeds  1  or  2  in  each  celL 

1.  DIOBCORiSA,  TAM.  (Named  for  Dioecoridee.)  Flowers  in  azillaiy 
panicles  or  racemes ;  stamens  6  in  the  sterile  ones,  separate.  Fertile 
ones  producing  a  3-celled,  S-winged  pod,  when  ripe  splitting  through 
the  wings.  Flowers  summer.  Several  species  are  cult,  in  the  tropics.  21 

D.  viU6Ba,  Linn.  Wild  Yam.  Sends  up  from  a  knotty  rootstock  its 
slender  stems,  bearing  heart-shaped,  pointed  leaves,  either  alternate, 
opposite,  or  some  in  fours,  9-11 -ribbed,  and  with  prominent  cross- vein- 
lets.  In  thickets,  commoner  S.;  slightly  downy,  or  usually  almost 
fimooth,  so  that  the  specific  name  is  not  a  good  one. 
.  D,  divaricitta^  Blanco.  (D.  BxtXtas).  Chinese  Yam,  Cinnamon  Vine. 
Cult  from'  China  and  Japan  (probably  native  to  the  Philippine  Is.),  for 
ornament,  or  for  its  very  deep  and  long  farinaceous  roots,  —  a  substitute 
for  potatoes ;  leaves  very  smooth,  heart-shaped,  partly  halberd-shaped, 
~  opposite,  with  Uttle  bulbleta  in  the  axils. 
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D,  bu/bff»ra,  Linn.  Ant  Potato.  Leayes  alternate,  cordate-oyate  and 
prominently  cuspidate,  glabrous,  9-neryed  (the  two  lower  ones  upon 
either  side  united  at  the  base),  on  stalks  longer  than  the  blade  ;  flowers 
in  lax  and  simple  axillary  drooping  racemes.  Somewhat  cult,  in  Gulf 
States  for  the  large  angular  edible  gray  tubers  (4'-6'  long),  in  the  axils 
of  the  leayes.    Tropical  Asia. 


CXIX.    LILIACKB,  LILY  FAMILY. 

Large  family,  known  as  a  whole  by  its  regular  symmetrical 
flowers,  with  perianth  of  6  (in  one  instance  of  4  and  another 
of  8)  parts,  as  many  stamens  with  2-celled  anthers  standing 
in  front  of  the  divisions,  and  a  free  3K5elled  (rarely  2-celled) 
ovary.  Perianth  either  partly  or  wholly  colored,  or  greenish, 
but  not  glumaceous.  Fruit  a  few-many-seeded  dry  pod  or 
soft  berry.  Flowers  not  from  a  spathe,  except  in  Allium,  etc. 
Chiefly  herbs,  with  entire  leaves ;  perennials.  The  chief  genera 
are  here  presented  in  an  easy  arrangement. 

L  SMIL  AX  SUBFAMILY.  Chiefly  woody-stemmed  plants, 
a  few  herbaceous,  climbing  or  supported  by  a  pair  of  tendrils 
on  the  sides  of  the  petiole,  having  3-9-ribbed  and  netted- veined 
leaves  and  small  dioecious  flowers  in  axillary  umbels ;  stigmas 
mostly  3,  long  and  diverging,  sessile;  fruit  a  berry;  the 
anthers  are  only  1-celled,  opening  by  one  longitudinal  slit 
(the  division  of  the  cell,  if  any,  corresponding  with  the  slit). 

1.  8MILA.X.    ChAnusters  of  the  Snbflunflj. 

II.  ASPAEAGUS  SUBFAMILY.  With  parallel-veined 
mostly  alternate  leaves,  branching  or  simple  stems  from  a 
rootstock  (at  least  there  is  no  bulb),  a  single  style  (if  cleft  or 
robed  at  all  only  at  the  summit),  and  fruit  a  few-several- 
seeded  berry.  Pedicels  very  often  with  a  joint  in  the  middle 
or  under  the  flower.  Flower  almost  always  small,  and  white 
or  greenish,  chiefly  perfect. 

•  PiafUa  iffUh  tmatt  scales  in  place  of  leaves,  p-om  the  axtts  ttf  which  are  produced 
false  leaves f  i.e.  bodies  which  by  their  position  are  seen  to  be  of  the  nature  of 
branches,  but  which  imitate  and  act  as  leaves.  Perianth  greenish  or  whitish, 
t-pariedy  the  stamens  &om«  on  its  base.    Berry  S-celled,  the  cells  ^-seeded. 

8.  A8PABA0US.  Flowers  greenish-yellow,  bell-shaped,  scattered  along  the  mach  divided 
hrmnches ;  or,  In  one  group,  2  or  8  in  the  axils,  greenlsh-white ;  the  llnear-oblonf 
divisions  of  the  perianth  recurred.  The  so-called  leaves  ranging  firom  very  narrow 
to  lance-ovate.    Stom*  often  twining. 
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•  •  J7«rft<  vUh  ordinary  broad  Uanfn, 

i~  Perianth  bdl-thtq>ed,  <^6  (4  In  No.  7)  teparaie  and  similar  deciduout  dMtkmM; 

ment  on  the  receptacle  or  nearly  $o, 

*¥FUjiwer9  erects  few  or  several  in  an  umbel  on  a  naked  scape. 

8.  CLINTONIA.  Base  of  the  scape  sheathed  by  the  stalks  of  a  few  lar^  oval  or  oblong 
and  cUlate  root  leaves.  Filaments  long  and  slender ;  anthers  linear  or  oblong.  Style 
long.  Ovary  2-S-celled,  becoming  a  blue  berry.  Bootstocks  creeping,  like  those  of 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  which  the  leaves  also  resemble. 

H>  <H>  Flowers  single  or  few,  hanging  at  the  end  of  the  leafy  spreading  branches^  or  sub- 
axillary. 

4.  DISPORUM.    Flowers  on  slender  simple  stalks,  yellowish.    Divisions  of  the  perianth 

lanceolate  or  linear.  Filaments  much  longer  than  the  Unear-oblong  blunt  anthera. 
Ovary  with  a  pair  of  hanging  ovules  in  each  of  the  8  cells,  becoming  an  ovoid  or 
oblong  and  pointed  red  berry.    Rootstock  short,  not  creeping ;  herbage  downy. 

5.  8TRSPT0PUB.    Flowers  single  or  rarely  in  palrfe  along  the  leafy  and  forking  stem, 

Just  out  of  the  axils  of  the  ovate  clasping  leaves ;  the  slender  peduncle  usually  bent 
in  the  middle.  Divisions  of  the  perianth  lanceolate,  acute,  the  three  Inner  ones 
keeled.  Anthers  arrow-shaped,  on  short  and  flattish  fllaments.  Ovary  8-ceDed, 
making  a  red  many-seeded  berry. 

<H>  -H-  -H-  Flowers  in  terminal  racemes. 

6.  8MILA0INA.    Raceme  or  duster  of  racemes  terminating  a  leaf-bearing  stem.    Flowers 

small,  white.  Perianth  6-parted.  Filaments  slender;  anthers  short.  Ovary  8- 
celled,  making  a  berry.    Rootstocks  mostly  creeping. 

7.  MAIANTHEMUM.    Stem  low,  only  24eaved.    Flower  4-parted,  with  4  stamens,  i- 

celled  ovary  and  2-lobed  stigma. 

••-  ••-  Perianth  of  one  piece,  more  or  less  deeply  lobed,  the  stamens  inserted  on 

the  tube, 

■H- Segments  6;  Jlowers  on  a  conspicuous  sa^e  or  a  leiufy  stem. 

8.  CONYALLARIA.    Flowers  nodding  in  a  one-sided  raceme,  on  an  angled  scape  whieik 

rises,  with  the  (about)  two  oblong  leaves,  from  a  running  rootstock.  Perianth  short 
bell-shaped,  vrith  6  recurving  lobes.  Stamens  Included.  Style  stout  Ovary  with 
several  ovules,  becoming  a  few-seeded  red  berry. 

9.  POLTGONATUM.    Flowers  nodding  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  along  a  leafy  and  in- 

curving simple  stem,  which  rises  fh>m'  a  long  and  thickened  rootstock.  Perianth 
greenish,  cylindrical,  6-lobed  or  6-toothed,  bearing  the  6  included  stamens  at  or 
above  the  middle  of  the  tube.  Style  slender.  Ovary  8-celled  with  few  ovules  in 
each  cell,  in  fruit  becoming  a  globular  black  or  blue  few-seeded  berry. 

•M-4^  SegmerUs  8 ;  flowers  inconspicuous  because  borne  close  to  the  ground. 

10.  ASPIDISTRA.  Remarkable  because  the  lurid -purple  flowers  "are  borne  at  the  snrfhoe 
of  the  ground  upon  1-flowered  scapes.  Stamens  8.  Stigma  broadly  pellate,  mosh- 
room-hke.    Leaves  with  a  distinct  petiole  and  ovate-lanceolate  limb,  all  radical. 

III.  BELLWOET  SUBFAMILY.  With  alternate  and 
broad  not  grass-like  parallel-veined  leaves ;  stein  from  a  root- 
stock  or  from  fibrous  roots,  branching  and  leafy ;  style  one  at 
the  base,  but  3-cleft  or  3-parted.  Fruit  a  pod,  few-seeded. 
Anthers  turned  rather  outwards  than  inwards.  Perianth  of  6 
almost  similar  and  wholly  separate  pieces,  deciduous.  Not 
acrid  nor  poisonous.  Plants  intermediate  between  the  preced- 
ing group  and  the  next  two. 
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IL  UTULARIA.  Stem  terete.  Flowers  solitary,  drooping,  yeUowlsh ;  the  perlAiifh  luv 
rowly  bell-shaped  aod  Hly-Uke,  the  sepals  spatulate-lanoeolate  and  aenminate,  with 
a  honey -bearing  groove  or  pit  at  the  erect  narrowed  base.  Stamens  abort,  one  at 
the  base  of  each  division ;  anthers  linear,  much  longer  than  the  filaments.  Pod 
truncate.  3-Iobed,  loeulicidal  from  the  top.  Seeds  thick  and  roundish.  Leayes  per 
foUate. 

12.  OAKESIA.  Stem  angled.  Flowers  opposite  the  leaves  (by  the  growth  of  the  stem), 
the  segments  not  acuminate.  Capsule  thin,  elliptical,  aentiah  at  each  end,  sharply 
8-winged  and  tardily  dehiscent.    Leaves  sessile. 

IV.  TRILLIUM  SUBFAMILY.  With  netted-reined  leaves 
all  in  one  or  two  whorls  on  an  otherwise  naked  stem,  which 
rises  from  a  fleshy  rootstock ;  styles  or  sessile  stigmas  3^  separ 
rate  down  to  the  ovary.     Fniit  a  berry. 

18.  TBILLIUM.  Perianth  of  8  green  persistent  sepals,  and  3  colored  petals ;  the  latter  at 
length  withering  aWky  after  flowering,  but  not  deciduous.  Anthers  linear,  adnata, 
on  short  filaments,  looking  Inwards.  Awl-shaped  styles  or  stigmaa  persistent 
Ovary  8-6^ngled.    Berry  purple  or  red,  ovate,  many-seeded. 

14.  MEDEOLA..  Perianth  of  6  oblong  and  distinct  nearly  similar  pieces,  recurved,  deddu- 
ous.  Anthers  oblong,  shorter  than  the  slender  filaments.  Stigmas  or  styles  long 
and  diverging  or  recurved  on  the  globular  ovary,  dedduous.  Beny  dark-purpla, 
ftw-seeded. 

V.  MELANTHIUM  SUBFAMILY.  With  alternate  and 
parallel-veined  leaves ;  stem  simple,  at  least  up  to  the  panicles ; 
and  flowers  often  polygamous,  sometimes  dioecious ;  styles  or 
sessile  stigmas  3,  separate  down  to  the  ovary.  Fruit  a  pod. 
Anthers  almost  always  turned  outwards.  Perianth  withering 
or  persisting,  not  deciduous,  the  6  parts  generally  alike. 
Mostly  acrid  or  poisonous  plants,  some  used  in  medicine. 

•  Perianth  with  a  long  tube  rising  directly  Jirom  a  thin-coated  aoUd  bulb  or  eorm; 

anthere  2'Ceaed.    StemUu. 

16l  COLOHICUM.  Perianth  resembling  that  of  a  Croons.  Stamena  borne  on  the  thrott 
of  the  long-tubular  perianth.    Styles  very  long. 

•  •  Perianth  without  an  evident  tube,  qf6  dietinet  or  aknott  eeparate  diieieioni, 

••-  Aniheri  2»eeUed,  ehort ;  fiower$  in  a  timple  raceme  or  epike  ;  pod  locuUcidaL 

**  Leaves  aUatthe  base  of  the  stem,  the  latter  sometimes  braeteate. 

18.  HELONIAS.  Flowers  perfect,  in  a  short  dense  raceme,  lllac-purpIe,  turning  green  in 
fruit ;  the  divisions  spatulate-oblong,  spreading.  FQaments  slender ;  anthers  blue. 
Pod  8-lobed ;  bells  many-seeded. 

17.  TOFIELDA.  Fk>wera  perfbct,  tn  a  close  raoeme  or  spike,  mostly  with  a  small  8-braoted 

Involucre  beneath.  Perianth  white  or  greenlah,  the  sepals  concave,  oblong  or  obo- 
vate,  8-nerved.  Styles  awl-shaped.  Capsule  8-angled,  the  oells  many-aeeded. 
Tufted,  from  creeping  rhizomes. 

•H-  **  Stems  very  lec^, 

18.  0HA1L£LIBIITM.    Flowers  dioBolons  or  mostly  so.    Perianth  of  8  small  and  nairow 

white  pieces.    Pod  ovoid-oblong,  many-seeded.    Spike  or  raceme  slender. 
i9.  XEBOPHTLLUM.    Flowers  perfect,  tn  a  compact  raceme,  white ;  the  divisions  oval, 
sessile,  widely  spreading,  naked.    FUamenta  awl-shaped.    Pod  globular    8-lobed, 
with  2  wingless  seeds  in  each  cell. 
OBAY^B  F.  F.  *  O.  BOT.  — 28 
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4-  4-  AfUkeri  kidnep-ihaped  or  round  heart-shaped,  the  two  edU  eonfinttnU  kUo  <me, 
thUld-ehape  o^ttr  opening ;  etylea  awl-$haped;  pod  9-homed,  tepticidal;  §eed§ 
oommoniifflat  or  thin-margined, 

**  Stem  pubescent  above,  tedl  and  leajy,  from  a  rootetoek  ;  leaves  generaUg  broader 

than  linear. 

80.  MELANTHIUM.  Flowers  polygamooB,  In  racemes  forming  an  open  pTnunldal  puiide. 
Perianth  cream-colored,  turning  green  or  brownish  with  age,  perftetly  ft-ee  from  the 
ovary,  Its  heart-shaped  or  oblong  and  partly  halberd -shaped  widely  spreading  divis- 
ions raised  on  a  claw  and  marked  with  a  pair  of  darker  spots  or  glands.  Filaments 
short,  adhering  to  the  claws  of  the  perianth,  persistent  Seeds  several  in  each  cell, 
broadly  winged.  Leaves  lanceolate  or  linear,  mostly  grass-like.  Stem  roughish- 
downy  above.  Its  base  more  or  less  bulbous. 

91.  VEBATRUM.  Flowers  polygamous,  in  panided  racemes.  Perianth  greenish  or 
brownish,  its  obovate-oblong  divisions  narrowed  at  base,  free  tnm  the  ovary,  not 
spotted.  Filaments  short  Seeds  rather  numerous,  wing-margined.  Leaves  broad, 
many -nerved.  Base  of  the  leaiy  stem  more  or  less  bulb-like,  producing  many  long 
white  roots. 

->♦  -H-  Stem  glabrous  and  more  slender,  generaUyfrom  a  butb  ;  leaves  Unear, 

22.  STENANTHIUM.  Flowers  polygamous,  In  panided  racemes  on  a  leaiy  stem.  Peri- 
anth white,  with  spreading  and  not  spotted  lanceolate  divisions  tapering  to  a  narrow 
point  from  a  broader  base,  which  coheres  with  the  base  of  the  ovary.  Stamens  very 
short.    Seeds  several,  wingless.    Leaves  linear,  keeled,  grass-Uke. 

28.  ZTOADENUS.  Flowers  perfect  or  polygamous,  in  a  terminal  panide.  Perianth 
greenish-white,  its  oblong  or  ovate  widely  spreading  divisions  spotted  with  a  pair  of 
roundish  glands  or  colored  spots  near  the  sessile  or  almost  sessile  base.  Stamens 
tree  from  and  about  the  length  of  the  perianth.  Leaves  linear,  grasa-Uke ;  stem  and 
whole  plant  smooth. 

24.  AMIANTHIUM.  Flowers  perfect,  mostly  in  a  simple  raceme.  Perianth  white,  the 
oval  or  obovate  spreading  divisions  without  daws  or  sj)ots.  Filaments  long  and 
slender.  Seeds  wingless,  1-4  in  each  cdl.  Leaves  chiefly  ttom  the  bolbooa  base  of 
the  scape-like  stem,  linear,  keeled,  grass-like. 


VI.  LILY  SUBFAMILY  pboper  .  (including  Asphodel 
Family).  Distinguished  by  the  single  undivided  style  (or 
rarely  a  sessile  stigma),  and  fruit  a  loculicidal  pod.  Perianth 
with  all  6  parts  generally  corolla-like,  and  in  all  the  following 
nearly  similar.  Leaves  parallel-veined  or  ribbed,  sometimes 
with  netted  veins  also.     Stem  or  scape  mostly  simple. 

•  BuXbous plants  {Jmlbs  either  tunicate  or  coated);  stem  aiwags  harbaoeous,'  radieal 

leaves  not  in  large  clumps. 

■*-  Stem  feq/V>  especially  above,  the  leaves  often  whorled  or  crowdeA;  divisions  of  the 
perianth  with  a  honey-bearing  furrow  or  spot  at  or  near  the  base;  style  long  ; 
stigmas  or  lobes  3;  pod  packed  with  2  rows  of  d^^essed  and  fiat  soft-eoated 
seeds  in  each  eeU.    Flowers  large,  often  several, 

25.  LILIUM.    Flower  bell-shaped  or  Ainnel-form  with  the  separate  or  partly  united  divis- 

ions spreading  or  recurved  above ;  the  honey-bearing  groove  beginning  at  their  base. 
Anthers  linear,  at  first  erect,  at  length  versatile.  Pod  oblong.  Bulb  mostly  scaly. 
(Lessons,  Figs.  107-110.) 

26.  FBITILLAKIA.    Divisions  of  the  beU-shaped  flower  distinct,  not  at  all  recurving ;  the 

honey-bearing  spot  above  their  base.  Bulb  coated  or  scaly.  Flowers  always  nodding, 
often  spotted. 
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4-  *■  Stem  i-teaved  orfew-Uaoed  at  or  toufard$  the  btue,  naked  above  and  ordinarU^ 
l-JUneered  at  tutnfnU  ;  the  six  pieces  of  the  bell-shaped  perianth  separate;  tta- 
on  the  recqttacU  or  nearly  so  ;  anthers  erect ;  seeds  many,  pale. 


ST.  TULIPA.  Stem  l-2*l«ived  aboye  the  ground,  beftrtng  an  erect  large  flower.  IHvtslona 
of  the  perianth  broad,  not  reenryed  nor  spreading.  Ovary  and  pod  triangular,  colum- 
nar ;  stigmas  8,  sessile.    Seeds  nearly  as  in  Lily. 

tS.  OALOCHOBTUS.  Stem  few4eaTed,  1-few-flowened.  Flowers  large  and  handsome,  of 
Tarlons  colors,  erect  or  pendulous,  the  8  outer  diTisions  small  greenish,  and  sepal- 
Bfce,  but  the  8  Inner  ones  yery  broad  and  bearded  on  the  inside  and  usually  blotched 
at  the  base,  all  widely  spreading.    Capsule  oblong,  8-angled. 

29.  EBTTHBONIUM.  Scape  S-leaved  from  the  ground,  bearing  a  nodding  flower.  Dlvia- 
lons  of  the  perianth  lanceolate,  recuryed  or  spreading  above.  Ovary  'and  pod  obo- 
yate ;  seeds  globular.    Style  long,  more  or  less  dub-shaped. 

«-••-<«-  Soape  noitod,  hearing  1  to  several  or  many  flowers;  seeds  feit,  globular  or 

angled  ;  leaves  linear  or  nearly  so, 

♦4-  Flowers  in  umbels  {or  in  Nos.  80  and  81  som^im£»  solitary  or  ttein). 

80.  BBODLfiA.    Perianth  of  various  colors,  frinnel-form  or  companulate,  the  lobes  erect 

or  somewhat  spreading  and  equaling  or  exceeding  the  length  of  the  tube.  Stamens 
6  or  8,  with  Btamlnodia  between,  the  filaments  very  short  Stigma  8-fld  or  8-sulcate. 
Leaves  channeled  or  flat. 

81.  MILLA.    Perianth  white,  greenish  outside,  salver-like,  the  6  lobes  rotate-spreading ; 

tube  long-cam  pan  ulate.    Stamens  6,  inserted  on  the  tube,  ezserted,  the  anthers  long 

and  oonnlvent  about  the  style,  but  the  filaments  very  short.  Stigma  8-parted.  Leaves 

very  narrow,  glaucous,  hollow. 
88.  ALLIUM.    Flowers  in  a  simple  umbel,  from  a  1-2-leaved  or  scarious  spathe,  the  lobes 

colored ;  cells  of  ovary  1-2-seeded,  and  pod  lobed-;  style  persistent,  slender ;  stigma 

entire.    Plants  onion-scented. 
88.  KOTHOSCORDIJM.    Differs  from  Allium  in  the  greenish  or  yeUowlBh-whlte  flowers, 

several-seeded  cells,  scarcely -lobed  pod,  and  absence  of  onion  odor. 

♦♦-  ♦«•  Flowers  in  racemes  or  spikes  (subeorymbou  in  No.  84). 
—  Perianth  parted  almost  or  quite  to  the  base. 

84.  OBNTTHO0ALT7M.    Flowers  braeted,  white,  wheel-shaped.    Style  8-sIded;  stigma 

8-angled. 

85.  BCILLA.    Flowers  mostly  blue,  the  divisions  1-nerved.    Filaments  often  broadened  at 

the  base.    Stigma  capitate. 
88.  CAMASSLi.    Flowers  blue  in  ours,  the  divisions  8-  or  more-nerved.    FUaments  fill- 
form.    Stigma  8-fld. 

—  —  Perianth  with  a  pronounced  tube,  the  stamens  upon  the  throat. 

87.  CHIONODOXA.    Flowers  small,  mostiy  blue,  stalked  in  a  short  raceme,  the  tube 

shorter  than  the  recurved-spreading  acute  segments.  FUaments  all  broadly  dilated. 
Style  riiort,  the  stigmas  small  or  capitate.    Cells  4-6-Beeded. 

88.  MU8CARI.     Flowers  In  a  deose  raceme;  the  globular  or  urn-shaped  constricted- 

mouthed  perianth  nearly  8-toothed. 

89.  HT A C INTH  US.    The  short-Ainnel-shaped  or  beU-shaped  perianth  6-cleft,  throat  open, 

the  lobes  spreading. 

a  •  Plants  with  tuberous  rootstoeks  orflbrous-rooted  crown  ;  stem  always  herbaeeous  f 
radical  leaves  often  forming  large  clumps  by  the  spread  qf  the  rootstock. 
Scape  (in  ours)  leafiees, 

■*-  Flowers  in  a  2-bmcted  untbel. 

40.  AOAPANTHUS.  Perianth  blue,  tubular  at  base,  with  6  widely  spreading  divislona 
nearly  reguhv.  Pod  triangular,  many-seeded.  Seeds  flat,  brownish,  winged  above. 
Leaves  linear,  flat. 
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*■  ••-  Flowert  paniculate  on  a  somewhat  trranehinff  teape. 

41.  HEMEBOCALLIS.  Periaoth  yellow,  lasting  but  a  day,  Ainnel-form,  with  abort  narrow 

tabe  closely  investing  the  ovary ;  the  nearly  similar  divisions  more  or  less  spreading. 
Pod  thick,  at  first  fleshy.  Seeds  few  in  each  cell,  roundish,  with  a  hard  and  brittle 
black  coat.    Leaves  linear,  grassy  and  soft,  keeled. 

42.  PHORMIUM.    Perianth  lurid  or  yellowish,  with  a  short  incurved  tube,  the  8  Mterior 

segments  lanceolate  and  erect,  the  8  Interior  slender  and  slightly  spreading  at  the 
tips.  Stamens  exserted.  Ovules  numerous  In  each  cell.  Capsule  8-anglod.  Bhl- 
Eome  shiNrt,  not  fleshy.  Leaves  radical,  long-llnear-enslfonn,  stiff  and  ev^^green, 
strongly  keeled.    Panicle  long,  with  short  secund  branches. 

•f-  •»-  •»-  Fknoeri  in  a  dense  spike, 

48.  KNIPHOFIA.  Flowers  very  many,  reflexed  in  a  dense  spike  on  a  bracted  scape. 
Perianth  tubular,  regular,  red  or  yellow,  6-toothed.  Stamens  and  style  straight,  pro- 
truding fkrom  the  tubular  perianth.  Filaments  of  two  lengths.  Pod  many-seeded. 
Leaves  narrow-linear,  long  and  grassy,  keeled,  crowded  at  the  root. 

•»-  -I-  -I-  •(-  Flowers  in  racemes,  tohieh  are  mostly  sifiqfle. 

44>  Leaives  ovate  or  heart-shaped,  netted-veined  between  the  ribs,  and  on  long  petioles. 

4/L  FUNKIA.  Flowers  in  a  raceme,  blue  or  white.  Perianth  ftmnel-form,  6-cIeft,  the 
lobes  hardly  spreading,  somewhat  inregular.  Pod  oblong,  prismatic,  many-seeded. 
Seeds  flat,  black,  with  a  soft  and  thin  coat,  winged  at  the  apex. 

**  «♦  Leaves  narrow,  mostlff  linear, 

46.  ASPH0DELU8.    Perianth  segments  distinct  or  nearly  so,  white  with  a  yellowish  Une 

in  the  center.  Stamens  bypogynous,  shorter  than  the  segments,  erect  or  slightly 
dedined,  the  filaments  dilated  at  the  base  and  covering  the  ovary.  Ovules  2  in  each 
cell.  Capsule  obscurely  8-angled.  Rhizome  small,  sometimes  annuaL  Leaves  linear, 
strap-shaped  or  flstulose. 
48.  BCHCENOLIKION.  Perianth  white  or  yellow,  withering-persistent,  the  segments  dis- 
tinct and  8-5-nerved.  Stamens  bypogynous,  shorter  than  the  segments,  the  filaments 
filiform.  Ovules  2  in  each  cell.  Capsule  short  and  truncate,  8-angIed.  Rhizome 
tuberous.    Leaves  long-linear. 

47.  PARADISEA.    Perianth  Ainnel-form,  the  segments  distinct  and  erect-spreading,  nar- 

row at  the  base,  the  upper  portion  oblong-»patulate  and  8-nerved.  Stamen!*  hyiM»- 
gynous  and  declined,  scarcely  shorter  than  the  perianth,  the  filaments  filifonn. 
Ovules  many  In  each  cell.    Capsule  ovoid  and  coriaceous.    Rhizome  very  short. 

•  •  •  Stem  a  woody  trunks  either  short  or  tree-like,  bearing  a  crown  of  sword-shaped, 

fleshy  or  thin  leaves  ;  no  bulb. 

4-  Leaves  short,  very  thick  and  fleshy,  2-ranked,  crowded  on  the  very  short  stem^  at  the 

base  of  the  scape. 

48.  ALOE.  Flowers  raoemed  on  a  slender  bracted  »cape.  Perianth  tube  straight  or  slightly 

curved,  the  segments  elongated.  Stamens  bypogynous,  equaling  or  ezoeadiof  the 
perianth.    Seeds  many,  3-angled. 

••-  ••-  Leaves  long,  often  sUg  and  sharp-edged,  mostly  many-ranked,  either  chutered 

near  the  ground  or  borne  upon  the  short  trunk, 

49.  TUOCA.    Flowers  in  an  ample  terminal  compound  panicle,  large,  often  polygasnovs, 

white  or  whitish.  Perianth  of  6  separate  oval  or  oblong  acute  divisions,  act  dedd- 
oons,  the  8  inner  broader,  longer  than  the  stamens.  Stigmas  8,  sessile.  Pod  oblong« 
many-seeded ;  the  depressed  seeds  as  in  Lily. 
60.  CORD Y LINK.  Stem  woody,  often  eventually  rising  sevenU  feet  high.  Leaves  moetly 
at  the  top  of  the  stem,  firm,  mostly  about  lanceolate.  Perianth  cylindraoeons  or 
narrowly  bell-form,  the  tube  short.  Ovules  many  in  each  cell.  Fruit  liei^hy,  »mmU 
and  nearly  globular,  mostly  indehisoent.    Flowers  small  in  a  huge  pankie. 
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1.  SB^AZ,  GBEEN  BRIER,  CAT  BRIER,  or  CHINA  BRIER. 
(Ancient  Greek  name.)  lu  thickets  and  low  grounds;  flowers  small, 
greenish,  in  clusters  on  axillary  peduncles,  in  summer,  or  several  of 
the  Southern  prickly  ones  in  spring. 

•  Stems  herbaceous,  never  prickly,  smooth;  leaves  thin,  mucronate- 
tipped;  ovules  afid  seeds  usually  a  pair  in  each  cell;  berries  blue-black, 
with  a  bloom;  plant,  or  parts  of  it,  sometimes  pubescent, 

8.  herbicea,  Linn.  Carrion  Flower  Tthe  scent  of  the  blossoms  jus- 
tifies the  name).  Erect  and  recurving,  oiten  without  tendrils,  or  low- 
climbing,  very  variable  in  size,  generally  smooth  ;  leaves  ovate-oblong  or 
roundish  and  mostly  heart-shaped,  7-0-nerved ;  peduncles  sometimes 
short,  generally  3M'  or  even  6'-8'  long,  even  much  surpassing  the  leaves, 
20-40-flowered.     Moist  places.     Common. 

8.  tainiiil61ia,  Michx.  Pine  barrens,  N.  J.,  S.;  differs  in  its  heart- 
shaped  and  some  halberd-shaped  only  6-nerved  leaves ;  peduncles  rather 
longer  than  the  petioles,  and  berry  fewer-seeded. 

S.  ecirrhita,  Watson.  Erect,  3^  or  less  high,  the  upper  petioles  ten- 
dril-bearing or  commonly  no  tendrils,  glabrous ;  lower  leaves  bract-like, 
the  others  thin  and  5-7 -nerved,  broadly  ovate-elliptical  to  roundish,  acute, 
mostly  cordate  at  the  base,  sometimes  verticillate,  sparsely  pubescent 
beneath;  umbels  10-20-flowered  on  peduncles  about  the  length  of  the 
petioles ;  berry  3-seeded.     Mich,  to  Minn,  and  Mo.,  and  S.  Car. 

•  «  Stems  tooody,  often  prickly ;  ovules  and  seeds  only  one  in  each  cell ; 

plant  glabrous  throughout  {except  the  third). 

•*-  Leaves  often  glossy,  6-9'ribbed;  stigmas  and  cells  of  ovary  S  (^except  in 

S.pumila), 

•M.  Berries  red;  peduncles  rather  short;  leaves  Cribbed;  prickles  few. 

8.  lanceolita,  Linn.  Climbs  high  ;  leaves  evergreen,  lance-ovate  or 
lanceolate,  acute  at  both  ends ;  rootstock  tuberous ;  fruit  ripening  the 
second  year.    Va.,  S.  and  W. 

8.  'W^texi,  Pursh.  Pine  barrens,  N.  J.,  S.;  6^ high;  leaves  decid- 
uous, ovate  or  lance-oval,  roundish  or  slightly  heart-shaped;  peduncles 
flat ;  rootstock  creeping. 

8.  ptimlla,  Walt.  Rising  only  1^-3^  high,  not  prickly,  soft-downy, 
with  ovate  or  oblong  and  heart-shaped,  5-ribbed,  evergreen  leaves,  when 
old  smooth  above  ;  peduncles  twice  as  long  as  petioles,  densely-flowered ; 
berries  ripening  the  second  year.     Dry  soil,  S.  Car.  to  Fla. 

•M.  4^  Berries  black,  often  with  a  bloom  ;  leaves  mostly  roundish  or  some- 
what heart-shaped  at  base;  peduncles  almost  always  flat, 

=  Peduncle  not  longer  than  the  petiole, 

8.  rotimdil6Ila,  Linn.  Common  Grbbn  Brier.  Common  In  thickets ; 
yellowish-green,  often  high-climbing ;  branch  lets  more  or  less  square, 
armed  with  scattered  prickles;  leaves  ovate  or  round- ovate,  thickish, 
green  both  sides,  2'-d'  long ;  peduncles  few-flowered. 

Var.  qnadrangaliils,  Gray,  more  common  W.,  has  4-angled  branchlets. 

=  =  Peduncle  longer  than  the  petiole,  buZ  not  twice  as  long, 

8.  glatica,  Walt.  Mostly  S.  of  N.  Y.,  but  less  prickly  than  the  preced- 
ing, the  ovate  leaves  glaucous  beneath,  and  seldom  at  all  heart-shaped, 
smooth-edged,  and  peduncles  longer  than  petiole ;  branches  terete ; 
branchlets  obscurely  4-angled. 

8.  bona-n6z,  Linn.  Differs  from  preceding,  in  the  leaves  varying 
from  round- heart-shaped  to  fiddle-shaped  and  halberd-shaped,  green  both 
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sides,  pointed,  and  the  edges  often  sparsely  bristly ;  brandies  and  branch- 
lets  angled.    S.  Mass.,  8.  and  W. 

=  =B  s  Peduncle  2-4  times  <u  long  <u  the  petiole, 

8.  hlsplda,  Muhl.  Rootstock  long ;  stem  high-climbing,  below  beset 
with  long  and  dark,  bristly  prickles ;  leaves  ovate  and  heart-shaped,  green 
both  sides,  thin,  4'-6'  long ;  flat  peduncles  1  J'~2'  long ;  flowers  larger  than 
in  the  Common  Green  Brier.    Conn,  to  Minn.,  and  S. 

8.  Pseado-China,  Linn.  China  Brier.  Rootstock  tuberous ;  prickles 
none  or  rare ;  leaves  ovate  and  heart-shaped,  green  both  sides^  often  con- 
tracted in  the  middle,  and  rough-ciliate,  3'-^'  long ;  flat  peduncles  2'-3' 
long.    N.  J.,  W.  and  S. 

t-  •*-  Leaves  evergreen  ;  stigma^  cell  of  the  ovary ^  and  seed  only  one. 

8.  Iaurif611a,  Linn.  Very  smooth,  high-climbing  stem,  with  some 
prickles ;  leaves  thick,  glossy,  varying  from  ovate  to  lanceolate,  3-nerved ; 
peduncles  not  exceeding  the  petiole  and  pedicels ;  berries  black.  Pine 
barrens,  N.  J. ,  S. 

2.  A8PARAQn8.  (The  ancient  Greek  name.)  Flowers  early  summer. 

4.  oiKctnd/ia,  Linn.  Common  Asparagus.  Cult,  from  £u.,  for  its  escu- 
lent spring  shoots,  spontaneous  about  gardens  and  waste  places;  tall, 
bushy- branched,  the  leaves  thread-shaped ;  berries  red. 

M.  plumdaua,  Baker.  A  S.  African  plant,  much  grown  by  florists  for 
the  delicate  spray ;  climbing  (or  dwarf  in  var.  nXncb),  the  false  leaves 
\'  or  less  long  in  tufts,  disposed  in  frond-like,  slender  branches ;  flowers 
sm^l  and  white,  stalked,  on  the  tips  of  the  branchlets. 

M.  medeolo)deSt  Thunb.  (or  Mtrsiphyllun  asparagoIdbs).  "  Smilax  ** 
of  the  florists ;  a  very  smooth,  delicate  twiner,  cult,  in  conservatories  for 
winter  decoration ;  the  bright  green  so-called  leaves  (see  Lessons,  Fig. 
167)  1'  or  more  long,  glossy-green  both  sides,  nerved,  set  edgewise  on  the 
branch,  but  turning  so  as  to  present  an  upper  and  under  face ;  the  smaU 
flowers  produced  in  winter,  sweet-scented,  with  reddish  anthers ;  berries 
greenish.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

3.  CLINTONIA.  (Named  for  DeWiU  Clinton^  once  governor  of  New 
York.)    Cold  moist  woods ;  flowers  early  summer. 

C.  boreilla,  Raf.  Only  N.  and  along  the  mountains;  flowers  2-7, 
greenish-yellow,  over  \'  long ;  berry  rather  many-seeded. 

C.  umbeUAta,  Torr.  Along  the  AUeghanies,  N.  Y.,  S.;  flowers  numer- 
ous, y  long,  white,  speckled  with  green  or  purplish  dots ;  seeds  only  2  in 
each  cell. 

4.  DI8PORI7M.    (Greek:  douMe^eeded,  from  the  2-ovuled  cells.) 

D.  lanagin6Biim,  Benth.  &  Hook.  Rich  woods,  the  whole  length  of 
the  Alleghany  region  to  Canada;  branches  widely  spreading;  leaves 
ovate-oblong,  pointed,  rounded,  or  slightly  heart-shaped  at  the  sessile  base ; 
flowers  ^'  long,  greenish ;  style  with  3  stigmas  ;  flowers  late  spring. 

5.  8TRBPTOPn8,  TWISTED  STALK  (which  the  name  denotes  in 
Greek).  In  cold  or  wet  woods ;  flowers  in  late  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer ;  small,  barely  }'  long. 

8.  amplezlf61iaa,  DC.  Stem  stout,  rough  at  base,  2*^-3^  high ;  leaves 
strongly  clasping,  smooth,  glaucous  beneath ;  flower  whitish,  on  a  long 
stalk  with  abrupt  bend  above  the  middle  ;  anthers  slender-pointed ; 
stigma  truncate.    N.  Eng.  to  Minn,  and  O.,  and  S.  in  the  mountains. 
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8.  r^aeoB,  Michz.  Stem  1^-2^  high ;  leaves  green,  finely  dilate^  and 
with  the  few  branches  beset  with  more  short  and  fine  bristly  hairs ;  flower 
rose-purple,  on  a  less  bent  stalk ;  anthers  2-homed ,  stigma  8-cleft.  Simi- 
lar range. 

6.  BBSILAciNA,  FALSE  SOLOMON'S  SEAL.  (Name  a  diminu- 
tive  of  Smilax,  which  these  plants  do  not  resemble.)  Woods  or  low 
grounds ;  white  flowers  late  spring. 

*  Flowers  in  a  terminal  panicle  ;  stamens  exserted, 

8.  racemdaa,  Desf.  False  Spikbnahd.  2^  high,  minutely  downy,  leafy 
to  the  top ;  the  oblong  or  lance-oval  leaves  ciliate,  pointed  at  each  end ; 
flowers  small  (sometimes  pinkish),  crowded  in  a  compound  raceme  ;  the 
divisions  of  perianth  narrow ;  berries  pale  red  and  speckled.    Canada,  S. 

41  •  Floieers  in  a  simple  small  raceme;  stamens  included, 

8.  atelUta,  Desf.  Moist  places,  N.;  1^-2^  high,  smooth,  or  the  7-12 
lance-oblong  leaves  minutely  downy  when  young ;  raceme  several-flow- 
ered ;  berries  blackish. 

8.  tril61ia,  Desf.  Cold  bogs  N.;  3'-6'  high,  smooth,  with  mostly  3 
oblong  leaves  tapering  to  a  sheathing  base ;  raceme  loose,  few-flowered ; 
berries  red. 

7.  MAIAXTTHEBflnM.     (Greek:  ma^otoer,) 

M.  Canad^nae,  Desf.  In  moist  woods  and  on  banks  N.;  8'-6'  high ; 
stem  bearing  2  (sometimes  3)  heart-shaped  leaves,  and  a  short  raceme  of 
small  flowers ;  berries  red.     Common. 

8.  CONVALLARIA,  LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY.  (Name  altered 
from  the  Latin  Lilium  eonvallium,  of  which  the  English  name  is  a 
translation.)    Flowers  late  spring. 

C.  maj JUia,  Linn.  The  only  true  species,  cult,  everywhere,  from  £u. , 
and  wild  on  the  higher  Alleghanies ;  its  small,  sweet-scented,  white 
flowers  familiar.    (Lessons,  Fig.  113.) 

9.  POLTOONATXTM,  SOLOMON'S  SEAL.  (Greek:  many-joinUd.) 
The  English  name  is  from  the  rootstocks,  the  impression  of  the  seal 
being  the  scar  left  by  the  death  and  separation  of  the  stem  of  a  former 
year ;  Lessons,  Fig.  99.)  Stem  recurving  or  turned  to  one  side.  Flow- 
ers late  spring  and  early  summer. 

P.  bifl6nim,  Ell.  Smaller  S.  Wooded  banks;  l°-3o  high;  the 
ovate-oblong  or  lance-oblong  leaves  nearly  sessile  and  glaucous,  or  mi- 
nutely whitish-downy  beneath ;  peduncles  mostly  2-flowered ;  filaments 
roughened,  borne  above  the  middle  of  the  tube. 

P.  gigantdum,  Dietr.  Larger  S.  Alluvial  grounds  N. ;  3°-8°  high, 
smooth ;  leaves  ovate,  partly  clasping ;  peduncles  2-8-flowered ;  fllaments 
smooth  and  naked,  borne  on  the  middle  of  the  tube. 

10.  A8PIBI8TRA.  (Greek:  a  small  round  shield,  alluding  to  the 
shape  of  the  flower.) 

4.  lOndOt  Ker.  China ;  a  popular  florist's  plant,  grown  for  the  stiff, 
evergreen,  shining,  stria te-green  (or  white-slriped),  oblong-lanceolate, 
sharp-pointed  leaves,  all  of  which  are  radical ;  blade  12'-20'  long,  nar- 
rowed into  a  channeled  petiole  a  third  its  length. 
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11.  UVUlArIA,  bell  wort.  (Name  from  the  Latin  wnOa  or 
palate;  from  the  hanging  flowers.)  Stems  6'-2^  high,  naked  below, 
leafy  above ;  flowers  spring.    All  in  rich  woods. 

n.  grandiil6ra,  Smith.  The  common  one  from  W.  K.  Eng.,  W.  and 
S.;  with  pale,  greenish-yellow  flower  1^'  long  and  smooth,  or  neariy  so 
hiside ;  .stamens  exceeding  the  styles ;  plant  not  glaucous. 

n.  perfoli^ta,  Linn.  Smaller,  with  sharper  tips  to  the  anthers,  and 
parts  of  the  barely  yellowish  perianth  granular-roughened  inside ;  stamens 
shorter  than  the  styles ;  plant  glaucous  throughout.  N.  Eng.,  W.  and  S. 
(Lessons,  Fig.  162.) 

12.  OAKZSSIA.     (Named  for  William  Oakes^  an  early  New  England 

botanist.) 

O.  flesBilif61ia,  Watson.  Common,  especially  N.;  6'-12'  high,  with 
pale,  lance-oblong,  sessile  or  somewhat  clasping  leaves,  which  taper  at 
each  end  and  are  glaucous  beneath,  and  whitish,  cream-colored  flower  }' 
long ;  pod  stalked. 

O.  pab^nila,  Watson.  Slightly  puberulent ;  leaves  oval  and  rounded 
at  base,  shining,  the  edges  slightly  rough  ;  pod  not  stalked.     Va.,  S. 

13.  TRiLLXTTM,  THREE-LEAVED  NIGHTSHADE,  WAKE-ROBIN, 

BlIiTHROOT.  (Latin:  triplum,  triple,  the  parts  throughout  being  in 
threes.)  Low  stem  from  a  short  tuber-like  rootstock  (Lessons,  Figs. 
100,  226,  227),  bearing  a  whorl  of  three  green,  conspicuously  netted- 
veined,  ovate  or  rhomboidal  leaves,  and  a  terminal  flower,  in  spring. 
All  grow  in  rich  or  moist  woods,  or  the  last  in  bogs. 

«  Flower  sessile;  petals  and  sepals  narrow,  the  former  spatulatef  dull 

purple. 

T.  a^ssile,  Linn.  From  Penn.  to  Minn.,  and  S.;  leaves  sessile,  often 
blotched,  ovate,  or  rhomboidal;  petals  sessile,  rather  erect,  turning 
greenish,  long-x>er8i8ting. 

T.  recunritom.  Beck.  Differs  in  having  the  ovate  or  obovate  leaves 
narrowed  at  base  into  a  petiole,  sepals  reflexed,  and  pointed  petals  with 
a  narrowed  base.    O.,  W.  and  N.  W. 

«  «  Flower  raised  on  a  peduncle  ;  petals  withering  away  soon  <tfter  flow- 
ering. 

•*-  Peduncle  erect  or  inclined;  leaves  rhomhic^ovaUy  sessile  by  a  wedge' 
shaped  bctse,  abruptly  taper-pointed;  petals  flat. 

T.  er^ctom,  Linn.  Purple  T.  or  Birthroot.  Not  so  large  as  the 
next ;  the  petals  (varying  from  duU  dark  purple  to  white  or  pink)  ovate, 
widely  spreading,  little  longer  than  the  sepals,  I'-l  J'  long ;  stigmas  stout 
and  spreading  or  recurved  ;  flowers  ill-scented.     N.  Eng.,  W.  and  8. 

T.  grandiil6rum,  Salisb.  Great-flowered  White  T.  Flowering 
rather  late  ;  handsome,  the  obovate  petals  2'-2V  long,  much  larger  than 
the  sepals,  gradually  recurving  from  an  erect  base,  pure  white,  in  age 
becoming  rose-colored;  stigmas  very  slender  and  erect,  or  nearly  so. 
Common  N. 

•*-  •«-  Peduncle  recurved  from  the  first  under  the  shortpetioled  gr  almost 
sessile  leaves,  not  longer  than  the  ovary  and  recurved  white  petals. 

T.  c^maum,  Linn.  Nodding  T.  Leaves  rhombic-ovate  ;  petals  oblong, 
ovate,  acute,  j'-J'  long ;  styles  separate.    N.  Eng.,  W.  and  S. 

T.  atylbaum,  Nutt.  Upper  country  N.  Car.  to  Fla.;  leaves  oblong, 
tapering  to  both  ends ;  petals  oblong,  tinged  with  rose-color,  much  longer 
and  broader  than  the  sepals ;  styles  united  at  base. 
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<•»••-••-  Peduncle  nearly  erect;  leavee  rounded  at  the  base  and  short- 

petioled. 

T.  Divide,  Riddell.  Dwarf  Whitb  T.  From  W.  Penn.,  N.  W.;  very 
early>flowering,  2'-4'  high ;  leaves  oval  or  ovate,  obtuse ;  petals  oblong, 
obtuse,  pure  white,  1'  long;  styles  slender. 

T.  efythroc^brpiim,  Michx.  Paikted  T.  Low  woods  or  bogs  N.; 
leaves  ovate,  taper-pointed ;  petals  lance-ovate,  pointed,  wavy,  white  with 
pink  stripes  at  the  base ;  berry  bright  red. 

14.  MBDEOLA,  INDIAN  CUCUMBER  (from  the  taste  of  the  tuber- 
ous white  and  horizontal  rootstock ;  the  Latin  name  from  Media,  the 
sorceress).    Flowers  early  summer. 

M.  Virgliiloa,  Linn.    The  only  species ;  simple  stem,  l^-SP  high,  cot- 
tony when  young,  bearing  near  the  middle  a  whorl  of  5-9  obovate-lanceo- 
late,  thin  and  veiny,  but  also  parallel- ribbed  leaves,  and  another  of  3 
(rarely  4  or  5)  much  smaller  ovate  ones  at  the  top,  around  an  umbel  of 
'a  few  small  recurved-stalked  flowers.    N.  £ng.,  W.  and  S. 

15.  COLCHICUM.  (The  country,  Colchis,  in  Asia  Minor.)  Flowers 
in  autumn ;  sends  up  the  lanceolate  root  leaves  the  next  spring.  Spar- 
ingly cult  from  Eu.  for  ornament. 

C.  autumndfe,  Linn.  Common  C.  Mostly  with  rose-purple  or  lilac 
flowers ;  leaves  6'-12'  long,  lanceolate. 

C.  wariegdium,  Linn.  Has  shorter  and  wavy  leaves,  and  perianth 
variegated  with  small  purple  squares,  as  if  tessellated. 

16.  HELONIA8.  (Probably  from  the  Greek  for  swamp,  in  which  the 
species  grows.)    Flowers  spring. 

H.  bnllAta,  Linn.  Rare  and  local  plant,  from  N.  J.  to  E.  Va.,  but 
sometimes  cult. ;  very  smooth,  the  tuberous  rootstock  producing  a  tuft  of 
oblong  or  lance-spatulate,  evergreen  leaves,  from  the  center  of  which 
rises  in  spring  a  leafless  scape  1^-2^  hi^,  bearing  the  rather  handsome 
flowers. 

17.  TOFIELDIA,  FALSE  ASPHODEL.  (Tcfield  was  a  Yorkshire 
botanist  of  last  century.) 

«  Olahrous;  pedicels  solitary  or  in  pairs,  in  a  raceme, 

T.  gUbra,  Nutt.  Stem  l^-S°  high,  2-3  leaved ;  raceme  2'-8'  long,  the 
pedicels  sometimes  in  pairs ;  flowers  whitish,  small.    N.  Car.,  S. 

«  •  Pubescent,  at  least  above  ;  pedicels  mostly  in  3'a. 

T.  gliitin6fla,  Willd.  Stem  Ijo  or  less  high,  that  and  the  pedicels  very 
glutinous  with  dark  glands ;  leaves  broad-linear  but  short ;  perianth  re- 
maining soft  in  withering.  Me.  to  Minn.,  and  S.  in  the  mountains,  in 
moist  grounds. 

T.  piibens,  Ait.  Taller,  roughened  with  minute  glands ;  leaves  narrow 
and  longer ;  perianth  becoming  rigid  about  the  capsule.  Pine  barrens, 
K.  J.,  S. 

18.  CHAMiBLIRinM,  DEVIL'S  BIT.  (Greek:  Ground  Lily,  the 
genus  having  been  founded  upon  an  undeveloped  specimen.)  Flowers 
summer. 

C.  CaroUniLnum,  Willd.  Blaziko  Star.  Low  grounds,  N.  Eng.,  S. 
and  S.  W.    Rootstock  short  and  abrupt,  sending  up  a  stem  1^-3^  high, 
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bearing  flat,  lanceolate  leayes  at  base,  some  shorter  ones  np  the  stem,  and 
a  wand-like  spike  or  raceme  of  small  bractless  flowers,  the  sterile  ones, 
from  the  stamens,  appearing  yellow. 

19.  laSROPHTLLITM.     (Greek:  an(2-{eav«c{,  the  narrow  leaves  being 
dry  and  rigid.)    Flowers  early  summer. 

X.  fletif61ium,  Michx.  Pine  barrens,  K.  J.,  S. ;  a  striking  plant,  wjth 
the  aspect  of  an  Asphodel ;  simple,  stout  stem  rising  2^-4^  h^h  from  a 
thick  or  bulb-like  base,  densely  beset  at  base  with  very  long,  needle- 
shaped,  rigid,  recurving  leaves,  above  with  shorter  ones,  which  at  length 
are  reduced  to  bristle-like  bracts ;  the  crowded,  white  flowers  showy. 

20.  MElAnTHIUM.    (Greek:    black  flower,  the  perianth  taming 
darker,  yet  not  black.)    Flowers  summer. 

•  Sepals  bearing  a  double  gland  on  the  date* 


Virginicum,  Linn.  Bunch  Flower.  Moist  grounds,  N.  Eng., 
S.  and  VV. ;  3^-6°  high  ;  lowest  leaves  sometimes  1'  wide,  the  upper  few 
and  small ;  flowers  rather  large ;  the  sepals  flat,  ovate  to  oblong  or 
slightly  hastate ;  seed  10  in  each  cell. 

M.  Iatif61ium,  Desr.  Leaves  twice  broader,  rather  oblanoeolate ; 
sepals  undulate ;  the  claw  very  narrow ;  seeds  4-8  in  each  cell.    Conn.,  S. 

«  «  Sepals  glandless,  oblanceolate. 

M.  parvifl6nim,  Watson.  Alleghauies,  Va.,  S.;  stem  2^-6^,  naked 
above ;  leaves  ovaJ  to  oblanceolate ;  seeds  4-6  in  each  cell ;  flowers 
greenish. 

21.  VERATRUM,  FALSE  HELLEBORE.  (Old  name,  from  Latin 
vereater,  truly  black.)  Mostly  pubescent,  stout  herbs ;  the  roots  yield 
the  acrid  poisonous  veratrin.    Flowers  summer. 

V.  viride,  Ait.     American   White   Hellebore,  or  Indian  Poke. 

Low  grounds,  mostly  N. ;  stout  stem  2°-4°  high,  thickly  beset  with  the 
broadly  oval  or  ovate  strongly  plaited,  sheath-clasping  leaves ;  panicle  of 
spike-like  racemes  pyramidal ;  flowers  yellowish-green,  turning  greener 
with  age. 

22.  BTIOVANTUIUM.  (Name  Greek:  narrow  flower,)  Flowers 
summer. 

8.  angoBtifdllam,  Gray.  AUeghanies,  Va.,  S. ;  2^-4°  high,  very 
slender ;  the  leaves  long  and  narrow  (}'  or  less  broad)  ;  flowers  white, 
only  \'  long,  in  a  prolonged  terminal  and  many  shorter  lateral  racemes, 
making  an  ample,  light  panicle ;  pod  strongly  reflexed,  with  spreading 
beaks. 

8.  robtiBtum,  Watson.  Stem  stout  and  leafy  (fP-6°  high)  ;  the  leaves 
)'  or  less  broad ;  panicle  sometimes  2^  long ;  sepals  white  or  green,  y 
long ;  pod  erect,  with  recurved  beaks.    Penn.,  S. 

23.  ZYGADEXIU&.  (Name  in  Greek  means  yoked  glands,)  Flowers 
summer. 

Z.  glab^rrlmuB,  Michx.  Pine  barren  bogs,  Va.,  S. ;  1^-3^  high,  from 
a  running  rootstock  ;  leaves  rather  rigid,  keeled,  nerved,  taper-pointed; 
panicle  many-flowered ;  divisions  of  perianth  4'  long,  a  pcUr  c^  round 
spots  above  the  narrowed  base. 
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Z.  Regans,  Porsh.  Bogs  in  the  Northern  States ;  1^-3^  high,  from  a 
bulb ;  leaves  flat,  pale ;  flowers  rather  few ;  base  of  perianth  coherent 
with  that  of  the  ovary,  the  divisions  marked  with  an  inversely  heart- 
shaped  spot 

Z.  aiisiiatil61iiiB,  Watson.  Pine  barrens,  N.  Car.,  S. ;  stem  hardly 
bolbons  at  base,  2^  high ;  leaves  narrow,  acute,  piJe ;  seeds  linear,  not 
fleshy  ;  perianth  free  from  the  ovary. 

24.  ABflANTHinM,  FLY  POISON.  (Name,  from  the  Greek,  al- 
ludes to  the  flowers  destitute  of  the  spots  or  glands  of  Melanthium  and 
Zygadenus.)    Flowers  summer,  turning  greenish  or  purplish  with  age. 

A.  miiao8Bt63dciim,  Gray.  Broad-lbaybd  F.  Open  woods  from 
N.  J.,  S. ;  with  a  rather  large  bulb  at  the  base  of  the  stem,  bearing  many 
broadly  linear  (i'-l'  wide)  blunt  leaves;  raceme  dense;  flowers  rather 
large  ;  seeds  few,  red,  and  fleshy. 

25.  LIUITM,  LILY.  (The  classical  Latin  name,  from  the  Greek.) 
The  following  are  the  commonest  types,  wild  and  cultivated.  (Les- 
sons, Figs.  107,  108, 100, 110,  800.) 

•  Perianth  funnel' form ^  the  segments  oblanceolate ;  leaves  linear  or  lance- 
olate,  sessUe,  or  nearly  so  ;  flowers  chi^y  white  in  ours. 

•*-  Leaves  scattered. 

L,  hneiffbrum,  Thunb.  Lono-flowbhed  White  L.  Japan  and  China ; 
1^-3^  high,  with  lanceolate  leaves,  and  a  single  horizontal  funnel-form 
flower,  5'  or  6'  long,  the  narrow  tubular  portion  longer  than  the  rather 
widely  spreading  portion  ;  leaves  shining-green,  6-nerved,  linear  to  lance- 
olate. Var.  ExfMiuM  (L.  HARRfsii  of  florists),  Easter  Lilt,  is  a  rather 
more  showy  form  used  for  forcing. 

L.  Jap6nicumt  Thunb.  (L.  od6rum).  Japan  White  L.  Cult,  from 
Japan ;  2^  high,  with  mostly  only  one  flower,  which  is  nodding  and 
lai^r  than  in  the  foregoing,  below  connivent  into  a  narrower  tube,  and 
above  with  the  divisions  more  widely  spreading ;  leaves  dark  green,  longer 
and  broader  Toften  J'  wide)  than  the  last.  L.  Br6wnii  is  a  taller  form 
with  larger  flowers,  more  leaves,  the  flowers  often  3  or  4  together,  and 
purple  on  the  outside. 

£.  cdndidum,  Linn.  Common  White  Lilt.  From  S.  £u.  to  Persia ; 
with  lanceolate  leaves,  and  few  or  many,  small  C2'-d'  long),  bell-shaped 
flowers,  smooth  inside,  sometimes  double ;  stem  2^-3^,  with  many  spreietd- 
ing,  mostly  linear  leaves.    Flowers  sometimes  colored  outside. 

••-  ••-  Leaves  more  or  less  verticillate. 

L  Waahfngtonidnum^  Kellogg.  Stem  3°-6°  high,  with  many  oblanceo- 
late  leaves ;  flowers  horizontal  or  nearly  so,  white  but  becoming  purplish, 
very  fragrant,  2'-4'  long,  in  racemes  1^  long;  segments  not  recurved. 
Ore.  and  Cal. 

«  •  Perianth  open-funnel-shaped^  nodding^  the  segments  widest  below  the 
middle  and  widely  spreading;  leaves  sessile  or  short-stalked;  flowers 
speckled  or  spotted  in  ours. 

•I-  leaves  sessile. 

L.  tigrlnum,  Ker.  Tigkr  Bulblet-bearing  L.  Stem  i9-6^  ^^igl^t 
cottony ;  leaves  lanceolate,  scattered,  with  bulblets  in  the  axils ;  flowers 
mostly  nodding,  panicled,  numerous,  very  showy,  orange-red,  the  divis- 
ions about  4'  long,  black-spotted  Inside,  the  divisions  without  claws, 
rolled  back.    China  and  Japui.    (Lessons,  Fig.  110.) 
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^  1-  Leavea  short-tttUked. 

L,  apecibsum^  Thunb.  Stem  1^-3^  high ;  leaves  scattered,  lance-oyate 
or  oblong,  pointed,  slightly  petioled ;  flowers  few,  odorous,  the  strongly 
revolute  divisions  about  5'  long,  white  or  pale  rose-color,  with  prominent 
purple  warty  projections  inside  ;  now  of  many  varieties.    Japan. 

L.  aurdtum,  Lindl.  Golden-banded  L.  Japan;  stem  1^-2^  high; 
leaves  lanceolate,  scattered ;  flowers  1-3,  barely  nodding,  sweet-scented, 
very  large,  the  ovate-lanceolate  divisions  &  or  more  long,  spreading  almost 
from  the  base  and  the  tips  revolute,  white,  with  a  light  yellow  band  down 
the  middle  of  the  upper  face,  which  is  spotted  all  over  with  prominent 
purple  spots  and  rough  with  bristly  projections  near  the  base ;  one  of  the 
most  showy  species,  in  many  forms. 

•  «  *  Perianth  open  and  erecty  the  segments  fdlcate'expanded  (rarely 

somewhat  revolute);  flowers  orange  or  scarlet, 

t-  Leaves  mostly  verticUktte, 

L.  Phllad^lphioiim,  Linn.  Wild  Obanob-Rbd  Lilt.  Dry  land, 
N.  Eng.,  \V.  and  S.;  l°-2°  high,  with  lanceolate  or  lance-linear  leaves 
nearly  all  in  whorls  of  6-8,  and  1-3  open- bell-shaped,  reddish-orange 
flowers  2j'-3'  long,  spotted  inside  with  dark  purple,  the  divisions  widely 
separate  and  on  slender  claws. 

t-  1-  Leaves  few  or  scattered. 

•M>  Stem  sletider,  terete,  and  glabrous. 

L.  Catesbeei,  Walt.  Sodthbbn  £bd  L.  1°-2<^  high,  with  scattered, 
linear-lanceolate  leaves,  a  solitary  and  large,  nearly  scarlet  flower;  the 
oblong-lanceolate  divisions  wavy- margined,  recurving  above,  3'-4'  long, 
with  very  slender  claws,  crimson-spotted  on  a  yellow  ground  within.  Pine 
barrens,  N.  Car.  and  Mo.,  S. 

•M-  4-c  Stem  stouter,  furrowed,  mostly  loosely  cobvoebby, 

L.  bulbl forum,  Linn.  Bulblet-beabing  L.  Cult,  in  old  gardens,  from 
£u.;  l^^-3°  high,  producing  bulblets  in  the  axils  of  the  lanceolate  irregu* 
larly  scattered  leaves,  and  few  reddish-orange  flowers,  the  divisions  2'-2}' 
long,  with  some  rough  brownish  projections  inside  at  base,  but  hardly 
spotted,  without  claws,  conniving  at  the  broad  base,  the  upper  part 
spreading. 

L.  crdceum,  Chaix.  Stem  3^-6^,  purple-spotted  above,  the  3-5-nerved 
leaves  linear  and  squarose ;  flowers  (in  cult,  forms)  several  in  a  deltoid- 
umbellate  raceme,  the  segments  2'-3'  long,  exterior  ones  oblong-lanceo- 
late with  a  spatulate  base,  interior  ones  ovate-lanceolate  with  a  distinctly 
clawed  base,  all  of  a  beautiful  golden  color  and  scarlet-tinted.  £u.  Once 
common  in  gardens. 

L.  Shgana,  Thunb.  A  Japanese  Lily,  now  much  cultivated  under  a 
variety  of  forms  and  names  ;  stem  often  only  1^  high,  with  broad  (1'  wide) 
leaves  5-7-nerved,  lanceolate  ;  flowers  1-4  and  terminal,  expanding  to  5f 
or  6'  across,  the  oblong-spatulate,  obtuse  segments  S'-A'  long,  sdl  (in  the 
type)  pale  scarlet,  red,  and  not  spotted. 

•  •  •  41  Perianth  very  open  or  spreading,  erect,  with  strongly  r^flexed  seg- 

ments ;  flowers  mostly  in  colors, 

-»-  Leaves  vertidllate. 

♦♦  Bulbs  producing  rhizomes. 

L.  Canad^nae,  Linn.  Canada  L.  Rhizomes  slender ;  stem  2^-6^ 
high,  bearing  few  or  several  long-peduncled  flowers ;  leaves  lanceolate, 
all  in  remote  whorls,  their  edges  and  nerves  minutely  rough ;  dlvisioiia 
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of  the  flower  2^-3'  long,  recaryed>«preading  abovo  the  middle ;  capsule 
top-shaped  and  obtuse  ;  moist  meadows ;  the  commonest  wild  Lily  N. 

L.  aap^rbiiin,  Linn.  American  Turk's-cap  L.  Stem  3'-7'  high, 
bearing  few  or  many  flowers  in  a  pyramidal  panicle ;  leaves  lanceolate, 
smooth,  lower  ones  whorled,  scattered ;  divisions  of  the  flower  strongly 
rolled  backwards,  about  3'  long. 

Yar.  Carolini^um,  Chapm.  In  the  low  country  S ;  2^-3^  l^lgh,  with 
broader  leaves  and  only  1-3  flowers  more  variegated  with  yellow. 

L.  pardaOnum,  Kellogg.  Rhizomes  thick  and  branching;  leaves  flat 
and  smootiti,.  narrowly  lanceolate  to  linear,  the  middle  ones  in  whorls  of 
9^15  ;  flowers  8-6  in  a  corymb  or  lax  umbel,  bright  orange-red  and  lighter 
yellow  in  the  center,  2 '-3'  long,  the  segments  strongly  re  volute  ;  capsule 
oblong  and  acutish.     Central  Csil.,  N. ;  cult,  in  various  forms. 

*^  •».♦  Bulb8  not  rhizomatous. 

L,  Humbhldth\  Roezl.  &  Leicht.  Cal. ;  a  handsome  species  4^-6°  high, 
with  red-spotted  stems ;  leaves  in  a  few  10-15-leaved  whorls,  oblanceo- 
late,  undulate  and  somewhat  scabrous ;  flowers  several  or  many  in  a  deltoid 
panicle,  3'-4'  long,  reddish-H>range,  the  acute  segments  strongly  revolute 
and  the  outer  ones  narrowed  abruptly  into  a  short  broad  claw. 

I.  Mdrtagon,  Linn.  Tdrk*8-cap  or  Martagon  L.  Eu.;  8^-6°  high, 
with  lance-oblong  leaves  in  whorls,  their  edges  rough,  and  a  panicle  of 
rather  small  but  showy,  light  yiolet-purple  or  flesh-color  (rarely  white) 
flowers,  dotted  with  small,  brown-purple  spots. 

1-  1-  Leaves  few  or  scattered, 

•»-»  Lanceolate  many-nerved  leaves, 

L  monad4/phum,  M.  Bieb.  Variable  species  from  the  Caucasus  and 
Persia ;  3^-6^  hi^,  stout ;  leaves  ciliate,  ascending ;  flowers  bright  pale 
yellow,  with  light  red  at  the  base,  2'-4'  long,  20-30  of  them  in  a  tall 
pyramidal  cluster.    Grown  also  as  L.  C6lchicdh  and  L.  SzovfisiANUM. 

♦♦  -M.  Narrow-linear  1-  or  few-nerved  leaves, 

L.  testdeeum^  Lindl.  Unknown  wild,  and  probably  a  hybrid  of  L.  can- 
didum  and  L.  Chalcedonicum ;  stem  4^-6°  high,  furrowed,  lightly  brown- 
puberulent;  leaves  many,  ascending,  obscurely  3-5-nerved,  the  margins 
often  whitish-puberulent ;  flowers  yellow  tinged  with  dull  red,  2^-3'  long, 
3-10  of  them  in  a  thyrsoid  raceme,  the  broad  (}'-!')  segments  minutely 
red-punctate  near  the  base  and  strongly  revolute. 

L.  Pompbnium^  Linn.  Turban  L.  Eu.;  slender,  with  scattered  and 
crowded  lance-linear  or  lance-awl-shaped  leaves,  and  several  small  orange- 
red  or  scarUt  (rarely  white)  flowers,  their  lanceolate  acute  divisions  some- 
what bearded  inside.  This  and  the  next  small-flowered,  and  nut  common 
in  gardens. 

I.  Cha/c9d6ntcum,  Linn.  Red  L.  Stem  thickly  beset  with  scattered, 
narrow,  lance-linear,  erect  leaves,  their  margins  rough-pubescent ;  flowers 
several,  scarlet  or  vermilion,  the  narrow  divisions  bearded  towards  the 
base  within,  not  spotted.    Southeastern  Eu. 

26.  FRITILLARIA.  (Latin :  fritillus,  a  dice-box,  from  the  shape  of 
the  flower,  which  differs  from  a  Lily  in  its  more  cup-shaped  outline,  the 
divisions  not  spreading.)    Flowers  spring. 

F,  Mehdgria,  Linn,  Guinsa-hbn  Flower.  Cult,  from  Eu.;  l^high, 
with  linear  alternate  leaves,  mostly  solitary  terminal  flower  purplish, 
tessellated  with  blue  and  purple  or  whitish;  the  honey-bearing  spot 
narrow. 

F.  i'mperiHia,  Linn.  Crown-imperial.  Cult,  from  Asia;  a  stately 
herb  of  early  spring,  3^-4^  high,  rather  thickly  beset  along  the  middle 
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with  lanceolate  or  laDce-oblong,  bright  green  leayea,  more  or  lesB  in 
whorls ;  flowers  several,  hanging  in  a  sort  of  nmbel  under  the  terminal 
crown  or  toft  of  leaves,  large,  orange-yellow,  or  sometimes  almost  crim- 
son, a  round  pearly  gland  on  the  base  of  each  division  ;  pod  6-aligled. 

27.  TULIP  A,  TULIP.  (Name  from  the  Turkish  word  for  turbaUj 
which  the  flower  sometimes  resembles.)  Flowers  spring  and  early 
summer ;  much  mixed  in  cultivation.    Following  are  the  chief  types. 

•  Flower  white,  funnel-form  or  narrow-campanulate ;   leaves  linear; 

bulb  pilose. 

T.  C/ustdna,  Vent.  Lady  Tulip.  Slender  species,  12'-18'  high,  with 
four  or  five  long-linear  and  channeled  leaves ;  flower  delicate  white,  red- 
tinged  on  the  outside,  and  a  black-purple  base,  the  narrow  segments 
bluntish ;  filaments  and  anthers  black.    Mediterranean  region. 

•  •  Flower  mostly  in  shades  of  red  or  yellow,  bell-form;  leaves  broad; 

bulb  nearly  or  quite  glabrous. 

-*-  Perianth  segments  all  acuminate. 

7,  suawMena,  Roth.  Due  Van  Thol  T.  An  early-flowering  Tulip  of 
dwarf  habit,  from  the  Caspian  region ;  perianth  large,  with  the  six  oblong 
segments  ail  alike,  fragrant,  in  shades  of  red  and  yellow ;  peduncle 
downy ;  leaves  few,  very  broad. 

T.  acuminata,  Vahl.  Turkish  T.  Flower  variable  in  color,  mostly 
red,  3'^'  long,  the  segments  very  long-acuminate-poiuted ;  peduncle 
glabrous ;  leaves  3-0,  broad.    Native  country  unknown. 

T.  KLEOANS  is  a  gajxien  form  (probably  hybrid  of  T.  suaveolens  and  T. 
Gesneriana,  with  a  minutely  downy  peduncle,  campanulate  perianth  3'-4' 
long,  which  is  bright  red  with  a  yellow  eye,  the  segments  acute-pointed. 

T.  RETROFLi^xA,  au  evident  hybrid  of  T.  acuminata  and  T.  Gesneriana, 
has  bright  yellow  flowers,  about  3'  long,  the  oblong  segments  gradually 
narrowed  to  a  point ;  stamens  yellow. 

1-  •*-  Perianth  segments  all  very  obtuse,  with  a  small  cusp  in  the  center. 

7.  Gesner/dna,  Linn.  Common  T.  Parent  of  most  of  the  common  late- 
flowering  sorts,  from  Asia  Minor ;  leaves  3-6  and  broad ;  peduncle  gla- 
brous ;  flower  large,  very  variable  in  color.  T.  ftSlgens  is  a  form  with 
bright  red  flowers  with  a  yellow  eye.  The  Parrot  Tulips,  with  long, 
loose  and  fringed  segments,  are  var.  Drac6ntia. 

28.  CALOCHORTUS,  MARIPOSA  LILY.  (Greek:  beautiful  grass.) 
Californian  plants  of  many  species,  some  now  becoming  frequent  in 
cultivation.    Glands  at  the  base  of  the  perianth. 

•  Inner  perianth  segments  strongly  arched  and  pitted,  the  glands  with  a 

transverse  scale  or  fringe. 

C.  d/bus,  Dougl.  Stem  lo-3°,  branching,  the  nodding  flowers  white, 
with  a  purplish  base  ;  inner  segments  acute,  1'  long,  beiu*ded  and  ciliate. 

C.  puleh4llua,  Dougl.  Stem  l°-2<^  high,  branching,  the  nodding  flower 
yellow  or  orange ;  inner  segments  bearded  and  ciliate,  deeply  pitted. 

•  «  Flowers  qpen-campanulate  {segments  not  arched),  the  glands  densely 

hairy  but  withottt  scales, 

C.  lOteuB,  Dougl.  Stem  bulbiferous  at  the  base,  1-0-fiowered ;  leaves 
narrow ;  outer  segments  narrow-lanceolate,  yellow  with  a  brown  spot ; 
inner  segments  yellow  or  orange,  lined  with  brownish  purple.    Variable. 

C  wenOstua,  Benth.  Differs  in  having  white  or  pale  lilac  inner  seg- 
ments with  a  reddish  spot  at  the  top,  a  brownish  yellow-bordered  center, 
and  a  brownish  base. 
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29.  ERTTHr6nII7M,  DOGTOOTH  VIOLET.  (Name  from  the 
Greek  word  for  red.)    Flowers  spring. 

E.  Americinum,  Ker.  Yellow  D.  or  Addbr^s  Tongue.  Moist  or 
low  woodSf  very  common  E. ;  leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  mottled  and  dotted 
with  dark-purplish  and  whitish ;  flower  light  yellow. 

E.  ^bidom,  Nutt.  White  D.  N.  J.,  W.;  leaves  less  or  not  at  all 
spotted ;  flower  bluish-white. 

30.  BRODLSA.  {J.  J.  Brodie,  a  botanist  of  Scotland.)  Several  spe- 
cies upon  the  Pacific  coast,  several  of  them  occasionally  cultivated,  but 
only  the  following  species,  from  S.  Amer.,  is  common  in  gardens. 

B.  unifldra.  (TriteleIa,  or  MfLLA,  unifl6ra).  Star  flower. 
Scape  4'-14'  high,  l-flowered  (very  rarely  2-flowered),  with  a  sheathing 
spathe  below  the  flower,  the  latter  pale  violet  or  almost  white  with  a 
pui-ple  stripe  in  the  center  of  each  oblong  blunt-pointed  segment,  I'-l}' 
long ;  leaves  several,  flat  and  grass-like,  striate,  glaucous,  as  long  aa  the 
scape.     Often  confounded  with  the  next. 

31.  MUiIiA.    («/.  Milla^  a  Spanish  gardener.) 

If.  btfldra,  Cav.  Scape  smooth,  4'-12'  high,  bearing  1-6  nearly  equal 
pedicels  3'-6'  long;  perianth  lj'-2'  long,  snow-white  inside  but  greenish 
outside  ;  leaves  nearly  terete  and  rough.    Mexico. 

32.  ALLIUM,  ONION,  LEEK,  GARLIC,  etc.  (Ancient  Latin  name.) 
Taste  and  odor  alliaceous. 

*  Leaves  broad  and  flat;  flowers  whiUj  in  summer, 

A.  tric6ocum,  Ait.  -  Wild  Leek.  Kich  woods  N.;  bulbs  clustered, 
large,  pointed,  sending  up  in  spring  2  or  3  large,  lance-oblong,  flat  leaves, 
and  after  they  wither,  in  summer,  a  many-flowered  umbel  on  a  naked 
scape. 

A,  Md//t  Linn.  Golden  Garlic.  Cult,  for  ornament  in  some  gardens ; 
leaves  broadly  lanceolate ;  scape  1°  high  ;  flowers  numerous,  large,  golden 

ye  ow.     ^  ^  Leaves  linear,  grass-like,  or  awl-like,  not  hollow. 

-*-  Umbel  nodding. 

A.  c^znaum.  Roth.  Banks,  through  the  Alleghany  region  and  N.  W.; 
scape  angular,  1^-2^  long,  often  nodding  at  the  apex ;  pedicels  of  the 
loose,  many-flowered  umbel  drooping;  flowers  light  rose-color;  leaves 
linear,  sharply  keeled  on  the  back,  channeled. 

••- 1-  Umbel  erect. 

A.  mut^bile,  Michx.  Dry  sandy  soil  N.  Car.,  S.;  scape  1°  high, 
terete,  bearing  an  umbel  of  white  flowers  changing  to  rose-color ;  leaves 
narrow,  concave  ;  bulb  coated  with  a  fibrous  network. 

A.  aatiirum,  Linn.  Garden  Garlic.  Bulbs  clustered,  pointed;  leaves 
lance-linear,  keeled  ;  flowers  few,  purple,  or  bulblets  in  their  place  ;  fila- 
ments all  broad  and  3-cleft.     £u. 

A.  P6rrum,  Linn.  Garden  Leek.  Bulb  elongated,  single ;  leaves 
broadly  linear,  keeled  or  folded  ;  flowers  in  a  head,  white,  with  some  roae- 
colored  stripes ;  3  of  the  filaments  3-forked.    Eu. 

«  *  «  Leaves  terete  and  hollow. 

1-  Bulbs  cespitose,  crowning  a  rhizome  ;  the  plant,  therefore,  tufied. 

A.  SchGBn6praBum,  Linn.  Chives.  Low,  in  mats  ;  leaves  awl-shaped, 
equaling  the  scape ;  flowers  purple-rose-color,  its  divisions  lanceolate  and 
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42.  PHdRBCUM,  NEW  ZEALAND  FLAX.  (Greek:  basket,  from 
the  uae  made  of  the  fiber.) 

P,  Hnax,  Linn.  Nearly  hardy  N.,  bat  does  not  flower ;  the  very  firm, 
finely  nerved,  linear,  evergreen  leaves  (a  variegated  variety)  tufted  on 
matted  rootstocks,  strongly  keeled,  couduplicate  below,  nearly  flat  above, 
yielding  a  very  strong  fiber  for  cordage.    New  Zealand. 

43.  KNIPHOFIA.  (Johann  H,  Kniphof,  a  German  physician  of  the 
last  century.)    Flowers  unpleasantly  scented,  showy,  in  autumn. 

it.  aMdea,  Moench.  (or  Trit6ma  UvIria).  Red-Hot  Poker  Plakt, 
or  Flame  Flower.  Ornamental  in  autunm,  the  scape  rising  from  the 
thick  clumps  of  long  grassy  leaves  8^  or  4^  high,  the  cylindrical  spike  or 
raceme  producing  a  long  succession  of  flowers,  which  are  at  first  erect 
and  coral-red ;  soon  they  hang  over  and  change  to  orange  and  at  length 
to  greenish  yellow.    Roots  half  hardy  N.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

44.  FUNKIA.  (Named  for  H,  Punch,  a  German  botanist.)  Orna- 
mental, hardy  plants  with  large  cordate-ovate  ribbed  leaves  in  clumps, 
colt,  from  Japan  and  China ;  flowers  summer. 

F.  subcorddta,  Spreng.  White  Dat  Lilt.  The  8i>ecies  with  long, 
white,  and  tubular-funnel-form  flowers. 

F.  oirdta,  Spreng.  Blub  D.  (F.  c<BRtrLBA).  With  smaller,  more  nod- 
ding, blue  or  violet  flowers,  abruptly  expanded  above  the  narrow  tube. 

45.  ASPHODELUB,  ASPHODEL.  (Ancient  name.)  The  A.  Ltr- 
TEus  of  gardens  is  AsfhodelIne  LtxTEA,  Reichb.,  from  Eu.,  distin- 
guished from  the  true  asphodels  chiefly  by  the  leafy  stem  and  yellow 
flowers.    The  ones  seen  in  gardens  are : 

4.  fiatu/dsuat  Linn.    Leaves  hollow,  striate  and  awl-like ;  stem  W-SO* 
high.    Eu. 
4.  dtbua,  WiUd.    Leaves  linear  and  keeled ;  peduncles  clustered.    Eu. 

46.  8CUUJM OLIRION.  (Greek:  rush  lUy.)  We  have  two  species 
in  Georgia  and  Florida. 

8.  crdceam,  Gray.  Stem  1°  high,  very  slender ;  raceme  IM'  long, 
simple ;  bracts  ovate  and  somewhat  obtuse,  purple ;  flowers  yellow  tinged 
with  red,  the  segments  narrow. 

8.  Iilli6ttii,  Feay.  Stouter,  2^  high ;  racemes  mostly  panicled,  each 
becoming  2'-4'  long ;  bracts  ovate  or  acuminate ;  flowers  white,  the  seg- 
ments oval  and  5-nerved. 

47.  PARADISEA.  (^Paradise,  of  which  this  very  ordinary  plant  is 
supposed  to  be  a  fit  inhabitant.)  The  genus  Anth£riccm  (including 
PhalAkoium)  differs  from  this  in  its  rotate  penanth,  4-8-ovuled  cells, 
often  angular  pod,  and  the  anthers  attached  between  their  basal  lobes 
(in  Paradisea,  attached  on  the  back).  There  are  two  or  three  species 
sometimes  found  in  gardens,  chiefly  the  European  A.  LiliXgo,  Linn., 
with  stem  sparingly  branched,  large  white  flowers  (I'-IJ'  across)  and 
curved  style ;  and  A.  raic6sum,  Linn.,  with  more  branching  stems, 

smaller  flowers  and  a  straight  style. 

* 

P.  Uf/datrum,  Bertol.  St.  Bruno's  Lily.  Stems  or  scapes  simple,  1^- 
^°  high,  bearing  10-20  white,  bell-like,  fragrant  flowers,  nearly  or  quite 
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2'  long ;  segments  with  ft  greenish  spot  on  the  point ;  leaves  narrow  and 
flat,  all  radical.    S.  £u.;  Uie  only  species. 

48.  ALOR  (Name  from  the  Arabic.)  A  large  and  difficult  genus  of 
Buccolent  mostly  S.  African  plants.    Probably  the  commonest  is 

M.  yan'egdta,  Linn.  Leaves  ascending  and  lanceolate,  4'-6'  long,  con- 
cave above  and  keeled  below,  denticulate,  green  spott^  with  gray  and 
margined  with  white ;  flowers  1}'  long,  reddish,  in  a  simple  loose  raceme 
3'-4'  long ;  scape  1°  or  less  high. 

49.  YUCCA,  BEAR  GRASS,  SPANISH  BAYONET.  (American 
aboriginal  name.)  Cult,  for  ornament,  but  only  the  nearly  stemless 
species  is  really  hardy  N.  Flowers  summer,  large ;  and  whole  plant  of 
striking  appearance.  The  common  ones,  under  various  names  and 
yarietiL'S,  mainly  belong  to  the  following : 

♦  Trunk  short,  covered  with  leaves,  rising  only  a  foot  or  two  above  U^e 

ground;  flowering  stalk  scape-like;  pod  dry, 

7.  iilamentdsa,  Pursh.  Common  Bear  Grass,  or  Adam's  Needle. 
From  Md.  8. ;  leaves  lanceolate,  1^-2°  long,  spreading,  moderately  rigid, 
tipped  with  a  weak  prickly  point,  the  smooth  edges  bearing  thread-like 
fllaments ;  scape  3^-6^  high ;  flowers  white  or  pale  cream-color,  some- 
times tinged  purplish. 

7.  angustifdlia,  Pursh.  Smaller,  with  erect  and  narrow  linear  leaves, 
few  threads  on  then*  white  margins,  and  yellowish-white  flowers. 
S.  Dak.,  S. 

•  «  Trunk  arborescent,  20-8°  high  in  wild  plants  on  the  sands  of  the  coast 
8, ,  or  much  higher  in  conservatories,  naked  below ;  no  threads  to  the 
leaves, 

7.  glori6Ba,  Linn.  Trunk  low,  generally  simple  ;  leaves  coriaceous, 
smooth-edged,  slender-spiny  tipped,  1^-2^  long,  I'-l}'  wide ;  flowers  white, 
or  purplish-tinged  outside,  in  a  short-peduncled  panicle.    N.  Car.,  S. 

7.  aloifdUa,  Linn.  Spanish  Bayonet.  Trunk  4^-20°  high,  branch- 
ing when  old  ;  leaves  very  rigid,  strongly  spiny-tipped,  with  very  rough- 
serrulate,  saw-like  edges,  2^  or  more  long,  l}'-2'  Wide ;  the  short  panicle 
nearly  sessile.     N.  Car.  8. 

50.  CORD7LINE.  (Greek :  club,  referring  to  the  shape  of  the  roots 
in  some  species.)  Various  species  in  choice  conservatories,  commonly 
known  as  Dracanas,  cultivated  for  the  foliage,  which  is  often  hand- 
somely colored. 

C.  ittdMaa,  Steud.    Leaves  2^-4^  long,  and  only  an  inch  or  two  broad, 

long-taperin(7,  curving,  dark  green.    New  Zealand. 

C.  auatrdii's,  Hook.  f.  Hardier;  leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  2°-8°  long 
and  2'-4'  broad,  prominently  striate.     New  Zealand. 

C.  Bdnkaii,  Hook.  f.  Stem  trunk-like  and  becoming  several  feet  high ; 
leaves  lonp-lanceolate  (4'^-<)°  long),  finely  striate,  with  several  prominent 
veins  or  ribs  ;  flowers  white.  New  Zealand ;  an  excellent  species,  but  not 
yet  very  common. 

C.  term/'ndtis,  Kunth.  The  commonest  one  in  cultivation,  from  tropical 
Asia;  leaves  1^-2^  long,  lanceolate  and  coriaceous,  narrowed  to  both 
ends,  green,  bronze  or  crimson,  clustered  near  the  ends  of  the  branches 
or  the  top  of  the  trunk  (the  latter  ordinarily  49  or  less  high)  ;  flowers 
in  branched  panicles.  Parent  of  most  garden  DaACiENAS.  C.  oxisnM- 
rbLiA  is  a  form  of  this. 
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CXX.    TOSTEDBBIACEM,    PICKEREL   WEED  FAMILY. 

A  few  water  plants,  with  perfect  and  more  or  less  irregular 
flowers  from  a  spathe,  the  perianth  with  6  petal-like  divisions 
and  free  from  the  3-celled  ovary ;  stamens  3  or  6,  uneqaal  or 
dissimilar,  inserted  in  the  throat  of  the  perianth ;  style  1^  the 
stigma  3-  or  6-lobed  or  toothed. 

*  stamens  6 ;  perianth /iinnel-/orm. 

1.  PONTEDERIA.  Flowers  in  a  terminal  spike.   Periaoth  of  6  dirtsloDS  brec^larly  nnited 

below  In  a  tabe,  the  8  most  nnited  forming  an  upper  If  p  of  8  lobes,  the  others  more 
spreading  and  with  more  or  less  separate  or  lightly  cohering  dawt  forming  the  lower 
lip,  open  only  for  a  day,  rolling  up  from  the  apex  downwards  aa  it  closes ;  the  6-ribbed 
base  thickening,  turning  green,  and  inclosing  the  fruit.  Stamens  6,  the  8  lower  in  the 
throat,  with  incurved  filaments  ;  the  8  upper  lower  down  and  shorter,  often  imperfect. 
Ovary  8-ceIled,  2  cells  empty,  one  with  a  hanging  ovule.  Fruit  a  1-oeUed  l-sceded 
utricle. 
8.  EICHHORNIA.  Differs  in  having  the  flowers  splcate-racemoae  or  paniculate,  the  t 
cells  of  the  ovary  aU  developing  and  each  many-ovuled,  the  upper  atamimw  tDcindad 
and  the  lower  ones  exserted.    Plant  (in  oars)  floating  free. 

•  •  Stamens  8 ;  perianth  salver-form. 

8.  HETERANTHERA.  Flowers  1-few  from  a  spathe  which  bursts  from  the  sheathing 
dde  or  base  of  a  petiole.  Perianth  tube  slender,  the  limb  nearly  equally  parted  and 
ephemeral.    Capsule  1-ceIled  or  incompletely  8-celled,  many-seeded. 

X.  PONTEDERIA,  PICKEREL  WEED.     {J.   PofUedera,  an  early 

ItallaD  botanist.) 

P.  cord^ta,  Linn.  Common  P.  Eversrwhere  in  shallow  water ;  stem 
1°~2°  high,  naked  below,  above  bearing  a  single,  petioled,  heart-shaped 
and  oblong  or  lance-arrow-shaped,  obtuse  leaf,  and  a  spike  of  parplish- 
blue,  small  flowers ;  upper  lobe  with  a  conspicuous  yellowish-green  spot ; 
flowers  all  summer,     li 

2.  EICHHORNIA.     {J.  A.  F.  Eichham^  a  German.) 

£.  specidaa,  Kunth.  (E.  crAssipes,  PoNTSDiaiA  azjtrea).  From  S. 
Amer.,  now  frequent  in  greenhouses,  and  in  lily  ponds  in  summer ;  leaf 
blade  nearly  orbicular,  shining  green,  the  petiole  terete  and  swollen  mid- 
way into  a  hollow  bladder;  flower  large  (1|'  long),  violet,  aeveial  in  a 
raceme ;  roots  feather-like  and  purplish,  free  in  the  water. 

3.  HETERANTHERA,  MUD  PLANTAIN.   (Greek :  unlike  anihen.) 

«  Stame^is  unequal,  the  tico  posterior  with  ovate  yellow  aiUlurs^  the  other 
longer  with  an  oblong  or  sagittate  greenish  anther. 

H.  renifdrmis,  Ruiz.  &  Pav.  In  mud  or  shallow  water.  Conn.,  S.  and 
W.;  with  float iu(;,  round-kidney-shaped  leaves  on  long  petioles,  and  3-5 
ephemeral  white  flowers,  their  perianth  with  a  slender  tube,  bearing  6 
nearly  equal  divisions. 

H.  Ilm6fla,  Vahl.  In  mud,  Va.,  S.  and  W.;  distinguished  by  its  oblong 
or  lance-oblong  leaves,  and  solitary,  larger,  blue  flower. 

«  «  Stamens  all  alike,  with  sagittate  ajUhers. 

H.  (or  Scii6llera)  gramlnea,  Vahl.  Water  Star  Grass.  A  graas- 
*"■**  weed  growing  under  water  in  streams,  from  N.  Eng.,  W.  andS.,  with 
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bnmching  stems  beset  with  linear,  pellucid,  sessile  leaves ;  the  flower  with 
a  slender,  pale  yellow  perianth,  of  6  narrow,  equal  divisions  raised  to  the 
suiiace  on  a  very  slender  tube. 


CXXI.    COMMEinrACE^,  SPIDERWORT  FAMILY. 

Herbs  with  mucilaginous  juice,  jointed  and  mostly  branch- 
ing leafy  stems,  and  perfect  sometimes  irregular  flowers,  hav- 
ing a  perianth  of  usually  3  green  and  persistent  sepals,  and  3 
ephemeral  petals  (these  commonly  melt  into  jelly  the  night 
after  expansion) ;  6  stamens,  some  of  them  often  imperfect, 
and  a  free  2--3-celled  ovary ;  style  and  stigma  one.  Pod  2-3- 
celled,  few-seeded.  Leaves  ovate  to  linear,  flat,  sheathing  at 
the  base.     Not  aquatic,  the  greater  part  tropical. 

•  Perfect  ttametu  8,  the  otker  8  with  Herile  croee-shaped  anihere, 

1.  COMMELINA.  Flowers  blue,  irregular.  Sepals  unequal,  2  of  them  sometimes  united 
by  their  contiguous  margins.  Two  of  the  petals  rounded  and  on  slender  claws,  the 
odd  one  smaller  or  abortive.  Pilaroenta  naked.  Leaves  abruptly  contracted  and 
aheatbliig  at  base,  the  uppermost  forming  a  spathe  for  the  flowers. 

•  •  Stamens  all  li  perfect  ^  or  rarelp  1  trnperfbet, 

8.  TBADESCANTIA.  Flowers  regular.  Petals  all  alike  and  distinct,  ovate,  sessile.  Sta- 
mens with  bearded  filaments.  Ovary  2--3-celled,  the  cells  2-ovuied.  Erect  herbs  with 
flowers  in  axillary  and  terminal  umbellate  clusters  or  heads  (Lessons,  Fig.  880). 

8.  ZEBRINA.  Flowers  irregular.  Calyx  tubular  below,  either  equally  S- parted,  or  2-parted 
above  and  a  broader  lobe  below.  Corolla  with  a  slender  tube  longer  than  the  calyx, 
the  lobes  ovate  and  spreading,  subcqual.  Filaments  nude  or  bearded.  Ovary  8-cclled, 
each  cell  1-2-ovuled.    Trailing  or  scandent  herbs,  with  flowers  mostly  tn  2's. 

1.  COBftMELINA,  DAY  FLOWER.  {J.  &  Q.  Commelin,  early  Dutch 
botanical  authors.  A  third  brother  pablished  nothing.  In  naming  this 
genus  for  them,  Linnseos  is  understood  to  have  designated  the  two 
former  by  the  fall-developed  petals,  the  latter  by  the  smaller  or  abortive 
petal.)  Ours  are  branching  perennials,  or  continued  by  rooting  from 
the  joints ;  in  alluvial  or  moist  shady  soil ;  flowers  all  summer. 

«  Cells  Iseeded ;  seeds  smooth. 

C.  er^ota,  Linn.  Stem  slender  and  low ;  leaves  linear ;  cells  all  dehis- 
cent.   Penn.,  S. 

C.  Virgliilca,  Linn.    S.  N.  Y.,  S.  and  W.;  stems  reclining  and  root- 
ing at  base ;  leaves  oblong-lanceolate  or  narrower ;  Rpatlies  scattered, 
conduplicate,  round-heart-shaped  when  laid  open  ;  odd  petal  inconspicu 
CUB ;  dorsal  cell  indehiscent,  scabrous. 

*  •  Ventral  cells  usually  2'seeded  (2'0vuled)y  and  the  dorsal  one  l-seeded, 

C.  niidifl6ra,  Linn.  Slender  and  creeping,  glabrous ;  leaves  small  and 
lanceolate ;  margins  of  the  cordate-ovate  spathe  not  united ;  seeds  reticu- 
lated.    Del.  to  Ind.,  and  S. 

C.  hirt^lla,  Vahl.  Stem  erect  (2^-4°)  and  stout ;  leaves  larger,  lance- 
olate, the  sheaths  brown- bearded ;  margins  of  the  spathe  united ;  seeds 
smooth.    Penn.,  W.  and  S. 
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2.  TRADESCANTLA,   SPIDERWORT.     (Named  for  the  gardener- 
botanist  Tradescant.)    Leaves  sheathed  at  the  base.    71 

•  Umbels  sessile  at  the  end  of  the  stem  and  branches  between  a  pair  of 
leaves^  or  later  also  in  the  lovoer  axils  ;  flotoering  in  sumyner. 

T.  Virgfnica,  Linn.  W.  N.  Y.,  W.  and  S.;  also  in  gardens;  leaves, 
lance-linear,  tapering  regularly  from  the  base  to  the  point,  ciliate  ;  umbels 
terminal ;  flowers  blue,  in  garden  varieties  purple  or  white.  There  are 
forms  with  broader  leaves,  lower  stature,  and  pubescent  stems  and  leaves. 

«  »  Umbels  one  or  two  on  a  naked  peduncle, 

T.  r6flea,  Vent.  Sandy  woods,  Md.,  S.  and  W.;  slender,  6'-12'  high, 
smooth,  with  Unear,  grass-like  leaves,  and  rose-colored  flowers  i'  wide. 

3.  ZEBRINA.   (Name  refers  to  the  stripes  often  present  on  the  leaves.) 

Z.  p4ndulay  Schnitzl.  (TradescAntia  zebr^na  and  T.  TRfcoLOR). 
Wandering  Jew.  Common  in  greenhouses  and  window  ba<«kets; 
spreads  by  branching  and  rooting  freely;  the  lance-ovate  or  oblong 
rather  succulent  leaves  crimson  beneath,  and  green  or  purplish  above, 
often  variegated  with  two  broad  stripes  of  silvery  white.    Mexico.     % 

CXXn.    ALISMACEiB,   WATER  PLANTAIN   FAMILY. 

Marsh  herbs,  with  flowers  on  scapes  or  scape-like  stems,  in 
panicleS;  racemes,  or  spikes,  with  distinct  calyx  and  corolla, 
viz.  3  persistent  green  sepals  and  3  conspicuous  white  petals, 
and  many  distinct  pistils  which  are  1-celled  and  mostly  1- 
ovuled ;  stamens  6  or  more,  on  the  receptacle.  Flowers  long- 
stalked,  loosely  racemed  or  panicled,  with  dry  lanceolate  bracts 
at  the  base.  Fruit  an  akene  in  ours.  Leaves  sheathing,  some- 
times reduced  to  petioles.    Juice  sometimes  milky. 

1.  ALISMA.  Flowers  perfect,  loosely  panicled.  Petals  inyolate  in  tbe  bnd.  Stamens  •. 
Ovaries  many,  in  a  ring,  very  flat-sided,  becoming  coriaceous  flat  akones,  2-3-keeled 
on  tbe  baelc. 

S.  ECHINODORUS.  Flowers  perfect,  in  proUferoas  umbels.  Petals  Imbricated  in  tbe 
bud.    Stamens  9  or  more.    Ovaries  heaped  in  a  head,  becoming  wingless  akenea. 

8.  8A0ITTARIA.  Flowers  moncecious,  rarely  dioecious  or  polygamous,  in  sncoeaslve 
whorls,  the  sterile  at  the  summit  of  the  scape  ;  the  lowest  fertile.  Stamens  usually 
numerous.  Ovaries  very  many,  heaped  on  the  globular  receptacle,  in  fruit  becom- 
ing flat  and  winged  akenes. 

1.  ALISMA,  WATER  PLANTAIN.     (The  old  Greek  name,  of  un- 

certain  meaning.)    Flowers  all  late  summer. 

A.  Plant JLgo,  Linn.  Shallow  water;  leaves  long-petioled,  varying 
from  ovate  or  oblong-heart-shaped  to  lanceolate,  3-6-ribbed  ;  panicle  1^-2^ 
long,  of  very  many  and  loose,  small,  white  flowers.     Variable,     y. 

2.  ECHINODORUS.  (From  Greek  words  for  prickly  flask,  the  head 
of  fruit  being  as  it  were  prickly-pointed  by  the  styles,  but  hardly  so  in 
our  species.)  The  following  occur  in  muddy  or  wet  places ;  flowers  sum- 
mer ;  the  flowering;  shoots  or  scapes  mostly  proliferous  and  creeping. 

E.  p^br\mlu8,  Engelm.  A  tiny  plant,  l'-3'  high,  with  lanceolate  or 
spatulate  leaves,  few-flowered  umbels,  0  stamens,  and  almost  pointless 
akenes.    Mass.,  W.  and  S.    (D 
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XL  rostrdtiis,  Engelm.  Leaves  broadly  heart-shaped  (VS'  long,  not 
including  the  petiole),  shorter  than  the  erect  scape,  which  bears  a  panicle 
of  proliferous  umbels ;  flower  almost  ^'  wide ;  12  stamens ;  akenes  beaked 
with  slender  styles.    111.,  W.  and  S.    ® 

E.  radicans,  Engelm.  Leaves  broadly  heart-shaped  and  lat^ger  (3'-8' 
wide),  which  are  very  open  or  almost  truncate  at  base ;  the  creeping 
scapes  or  stems  becoming  1^-4^  long  and  bearing  many  whorls ;  flowers 
i'-4'  broad ;  akenes  short-beaked.    111.,  W.  and  S.    2/  ? 

3.  SAGITTARIA,  AKROWHEAB.  (From  the  Latin  for  arrow, 
on  account  of  the  sagittate  leaves  which  prevail  in  the  genus.)  In 
shallow  water ;  flowers  all  summer.     'U 

9  Filaments  long  and  slender,  i.e.  as  long  as  the  linear-oblong  anthers. 

S.  varl&bllls,  Kngelm.  The  common  species  everywhere,  exceedingly 
variable;  almost  all  the  well- developed  leaves  arrow-shaped;  filaments 
nearly  twice  the  length  of  the  anthers,  smooth  ;  sepals  reflexed  after 
flowering ;  akenes  broadly  obovate,  with  a  long  and  curved  beak  ;  calyx 
remaining  op^n.  The  lobes  of  the  leaves  are  sometimes  very  narrow- 
linear  (var.  gracilis,  Engelm^,  and  sometimes  the  petioles,  upper  part 
of  the  scape,  the  bracts,  and  sepals  are  pubescent  (var.  pub^scens, 
Engelm).     Other  well-marked  forms  occur. 

S.  Monteyidensis,  Cham.  &  Schlecht.  From  S.  Amer.,  now  frequently 
grown  in  aquaria ;  distinguished  from  the  above  by  a  deep  purple  spot  at 
the  base  of  tlie  flower  inside,  thick  pedicels  of  the  pistillate  flowers,  and 
sepals  erect  after  flowering. 

8.  Ianclf61ia,  Linn.  Common  from  Md.  and  Ky.,  S.  ;  with  the  stout 
leaves  1^-3°  and  scapes  2°-6°  high,  the  coriaceous  blade  of  the  former 
lance-oblong  and  always  tapering  into  the  thick  petiole,  the  nerves  nearly 
all  from  the  thick  and  prominent  midrib. 

8.  calycina,  Engelm.  Along  rivers,  often  much  immersed ;  many  of 
the  leaves  linear  or  with  no  blades ;  the  others  mostly  halberd -shaped  ; 
scapes  weak,  3'-9'  high  ;  pedicels  with  fruit  recurved  ;  filaments  roughish, 
only  as  long  as  the  anthers ;  akenes  obovate,  tipped  with  short  horizontal 
style  ;  calyx  appressed  to  head  of  fruit  and  partly  covering  it ;  the  fertile 
flowers  show  9-12  stamens,  the  sterile  occasionally  some  rudiments  of 
pistDs.    Me.,  W.  and  S. 

♦  ♦  Filaments  very  short  and  broad. 

8.  heterophylla,  Pursh.  Scapes  'V~2^  high,  weak ;  the  fertile  flowers 
almost  .sessile,  the  sterile  long-pediceled  ;  filaments  glandular-pubescent ; 
akenes  narrow-obovate,  with  a  long,  erect  beak  ;  leaves  linear,  lanceolate 
or  lance-oblong,  arrownshaped  with  narrow  lobes  or  entire.  N.  Eng., 
W.  and  S. 

S.  graminea,  Michx.  Common  S.  ;  known  from  the  foregoing  by 
the  slender  pedicels  of  both  kinds  of  flowera ;  small,  almost  beakless 
akenes  ;  and  leaves  rarely  arrow-shaped ;  the  phyllodia  flat.  N.  Eng., 
W.  and  S. 

8.  tftres,  Watson.  N.  Eng.  to  N.  J.,  in  shallow  water ;  scape  6'-20' 
high;  phyllodia  terete,  acutely  attenuate  upwards,  very  rarely  with  a 
narrow  blade ;  pedicels  all  very  slender  and  spreading,  in  1-3  whorls ; 
filaments  12,  dilated  and  pubescent ;  akene  obovate,  with  an  erect  beak, 
the  margins  crenate-crested. 

8.  nutans,  Michx.,  var.  lorita,  Chapm.  Known  by  the  small  size 
(l'-3'  high),  few  fiowers,  usually  only  one  of  them  fertile  and  recurved 
in  fruit ;  stamens  only  about  7,  with  glabrous  filaments ;  akenes  obovate, 
with  erect  beak;  and  leaves  without  a  true  blade.  N.  Y.,  S.,  near  the 
coast. 
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Four  small  families,  mostly  of  rash-like  plants,  are  some- 
what related  to  the  foregoing,  but  they  are  unattractive  to  the 
beginner  and  are  rather  too  recondite  for  description  her& 
For  their  study,  the  Manual  should  be  consulted.     These  are 

CXXm.    XYEIDACEiB,   YELLOW-EYED  GRASS  F. 

Small,  rush-like  herbs,  with  equitaut  leaves,  like  Bulrushes 
in  having  flowers  in  a  head  or  spike,  one  under  each  firm 
glume-like  bract,  but  with  a  regular  perianth  of  3  sepals  and 
3  colored  (yellow)  petals ;  also  a  1-celled  many-seeded  ovary 
and  pod  with  3  parietal  placentae,  and  a  3-cleft  stigma.  Over 
a  dozen  species  of  Xyeis  in  our  territory,  mostly  in  boggy 
places  or  pine  barrens. 

CXXIV.    MATACES,  MAYACA  FAMILY. 

Moss-like  aquatic  plants,  densely  clothed  with  narrow-linear, 
sessile,  and  pellucid  leaves,  and  bearing  axillary,  naked,  1- 
flowered  peduncles,  the  perfect  white  flower  3-androus.  One 
species,  Mayaca  MicHAdxii,  in  shallow  water,  Ya.,  S. 

CXXV.   EEIOCAUlOHACEiB,  PIPEWORT  FAMILY. 

Another  small  group  of  marsh  or  aquatic  herbs,  of  rush-like 
appearance,  with  a  head  of  monoecious,  white-bearded  flowers, 
in  structure  somewhat  like  the  Yellow-eyed  Grass,  terminat- 
ing a  naked  scape,  at  the  base  of  which  is  a  tuft  of  grassy  awl* 
shaped,  linear,  or  lanceolate  leaves  of  loose  cellular  texture, 
not  equitaut,  but  the  upper  surface  concave.  A  half  dozen  spe- 
cies in  the  genera  Ebioc a^lon,  P^palanthus,  Lachnoca i^lon. 

CXXVl    JUHCACEiB,  RUSH  FAMILY. 

Plants  with  the  appearance  and  herbage  of  SedgbS  and 
Grasses,  yet  with  flowers  of  the  structure  of  the  Lily  Family, 
having  a  complete  perianth  of  6  parts,  3  outer  and  3  inner, 
but  greenish  and  glume-like.    Stamens  6  or  3,  style  1 ;  stigmas  3. 

1.  J  UNO  us.    Ovary  and  pod  S-ceDed  or  almost  3-<»Iled,  many-seeded.     Herbag«  smooth; 

stems  often  leafless,  generally  pithy. 
8.  LUZULA.    Ovary  and  pod  1-celled,  with  8  parietal  plaoentn,  and  one  seed  to  each. 

Stems  and  leaves  often  soft-batry. 

The  only  conspicuous  si)ecies  is  Jt^xcus  cFFtrsus,  Linn.,  the  Comhoit 
BuLnrsH,  in  low  grounds ;  has  soft  and  pliant  stems  in  clumps,  2°-4^ 
high ;  panicle  of  many  greenish  flowers ;  3  stamens ;  and  very  blunt  pod. 
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II.   Spadiceous  Division. 

Flowers  either  naked,  i.e.  destitute  of  calyic  and  corolla, 
or  these,  if  present,  not  brightly  colored,  collected  in  the 
sort  of  spike  called  a  spadix,  which  is  embraced  or  sub- 
tended by  the  kind  of  developing  bract  termed  a  spathe. 
The  most  familiar  examples  of  this  division  are  offered  by 
the  Arum  Family.  There  are  various  exceptions  to  this 
style  of  inflorescence,  and  the  division,  like  all  others,  is 
merely  artificial,  but  it  will  serve  to  aid  the  beginner. 
The  first  two  families  are  too  difficult  for  the  beginner. 

CXXVn.    HAIADACEJ!;  PONDWEED  FAMILY. 

Marsh  or  aquatic  plants  with  stems  mostly  leafy  and  jointed, 
the  leaves  stipulate  or  sheathing,  the  flowers  (sometimes  not 
spathaceous)  perfect  or  unisexual,  with  4  or  6  distinct  incon- 
spicuous segments,  or  the  perianth  tubular,  or  even  wanting. 
Stamens  1-6.  Ovaries  1-6,  distinct  or  nearly  so,  1-celled  and 
usually  1-ovuled,  the  fruit  follicular  or  fleshy.  Our  genera  are 
TRiGLdcHiN,  ScHEucHz^RiA,  with  bladcless  leaves,  allied  to 
the  water  Plantain  Family,  the  former  with  naked,  scape-like 
stems ;  and  PotamogIjton,  the  Pondweeds,  with  many  diffi- 
cult species,  Kuppia  and  Zostbra,  grass-like  immersed  plants 
on  the  seacoast,  Zannighellia,  a  similar  plant  in  fresh  water, 
and  Kaias,  slender  and  inconspicuous  branchy  plants,  mostly 
in  fresh  water. 

CXXVm.    lEMNACEiB,  DUCKWEED  FAMILY. 

Minute,  stemless  plants  reduced  to  a  floating  leaf-like  body 
three  fourths  inch  or  less  long  (in  Lemna)  or  even  to  minute, 
green  grains  (in  W6lffia).     The  least  of  flowering  plants. 

CXXIX.    AELACRM,  ARUM  FAMILY. 

Perennial  herbs  with  pungent  or  acrid  watery  juice,  leaves 
often  with  veins  reticulated  so  as  to  resemble  those  of  Dicoty- 
ledons, small  perfect  or  imperfect  flowers  in  a  fleshy  head  or 
spike  called  a  spadix,  usually  furnished  with  the  colored  or 
peculiar  envelopiiig  bract  called  a  spathe.     Floral  envelopes 
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4-6,  or  0.  Fruit  generally  a  berry.  A  large  family  in  the 
tropics,  and  comprising  many  plants  of  choice  collections,  cul- 
tivated, for  the  foliage,  or  for  the  showy,  so-called  "  flowers,'' 
which  are  really  colored  spathes. 

•  Pistil*  with  expanded  leqf  blade  (never  ttnear)^  and  with  tpreading  nerves  or  veint. 

-*-  Spadix  surrounded  hy  a  contpicuout^  generally  colored,  ^[nUke. 

**  Leaves  (in  ours)  compound. 

1.  ABISiEMA.  Leaves  only  one  or  two,  with  stalke  sbeathlngr  the  simple  stem,  which 
rises  fW)m  a  fleshy  oorm,  and  terminates  in  a  lon^  spadix  bearing  nade  flowers  only 
at  its  base,  where  it  is  enveloped  by  the  convolute  lower  part  of  the  greenish  or  pur- 
plish spathe.  Sterile  flowers  above  the  fertile,  each  of  a  few  seasUe  anthers ;  the 
fertile  each  a  l*celled  5-6-ovuled  ovary,  in  fruit  becoming  a  scarlet  berry ;  commonly 
dlcBcious,  the  stamens  being  abortive  in  one  plant,  the  pistils  abortive  in  the  other. 

-M-  ♦+  Leaves  simple.  * 

—  Foliage  of  ordinary  site,  the  leaves  arrow  shaped  or  heart-shaped^  or  sometimm 

nearly  lanceolate. 

I  Sptithe  convolute  (its  margins  overlapping  below)  eUwut  the  spadix, 

5.  ARUM.    Leaves  hastate  or  sagittate,  with  the  scape  from  a  thick  rhizome.    Spathe 

convolute  below,  large,  the  blade  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  mostly  dark-colored, 
spotted  or  green.  Spadix  shorter  than  the  spathe,  sessile.  Flowers  without  enve- 
lopes, moncecious,  the  staminate  above.  Ovary  oblong  and  obtuse,  1-ceIled,  6-aD- 
seeded.    Berry  obovoid,  many-seeded. 

8.  PELTAKDRA.  Leaves  arrow-shaped ;  these  and  the  scape  fh>m  a  tufted  flbrona  root 
Spathe  convolute  to  tlie  {Kiinted  apex,  green,  wavy-margined.  6padix  long  and 
tapering,  covered  completely  with  nude  flowers.  I.e.  above  vrlth  naked  shield-shaped 
anthers  each  of  6  or  6  cells,  opening  by  a  hole  at  the  top,  below  with  l-celled  ovaries 
bearing  several  erect  ovules,  in  fruit  a  1^-seeded  fleshy  bag.  Seeds  obovate,  am^ 
rounded  by  a  tenacious  jelly. 

4.  BICHARDIA.  Leaves  arrow-shaped  ;  these  and  the  long  scape  from  a  short  tuberous 
rootstock.  Spathe  broad,  spreading  above,  convolute  at  base  around  the  slender 
cylindrical  spadix,  which  is  densely  covered  above  with  yellow  anthers,  below  wiUi 
ovaries,  each  incompletely  8-celled,  and  containing  several  hanging  ovules.  Flowers 
with  no  envelopes. 

1 1  Spathe  sheU-form  or  hooded,  inclosing  the  globular  spadix,  in  which  thefiowers  are 

as  it  were  nearly  immersed. 

6.  STMPL00ARPU9.    Leaves  ovate,  very  large  and  veiny,  ahort-petidled,  appearing 

much  later  than  the  flowers  from  a  flbrous-rooted  corm  or  short  rootstock.  Spathe 
ovate,  incurved,  thick,  barely  raised  out  of  the  ground.  Each  flower  has  4  hooded 
sepals,  4  stamens  with  2-eelled  anthers  turned  outwards,  and  a  l-celled,  1-ovuled 
ovary  tipped  with  a  short  awl-sbaped  style ;  the  fruit  is  the  enlarged  spongy  spadix 
under  the  rough  surlk:e  of  which  are  imbedded  large  fleshy  seeds. 

1 1 1  Spathe  open  and  spreading  (not  rolling  around  the  spadix). 

8.  CALLA.  Leaves  heart-8bape<l,  on  long  petioles  ;  these  and  the  pednndes  from  a  creep- 
ing rootstock.  Spathe  open,  the  upper  Ikoe  bright  white,  spreading  widely  at  the 
base  of  the  oblong  spadix,  which  is  wholly  covered  with  the  nude  flowers ;  the  lower 
ones  perfect,  having  6  stamens  around  a  l-celled  ovary ;  the  upper  often  of  stamens 
only.    Berries  red,  containing  a  few  oblong  seeds,  surrounded  with  Jelly. 

7.  ANTHURIUM.   Leaves  various.  Plant  sometimes  with  a  distinct  stem  or  trunk  (even 

climbing  in  some  species).  Flowers  all  perfect  and  fertile,  and  with  a  4-parted 
perianth,  the  spadix  generally  elongated  and  prominent.  Spathe  ovate  to  laneeolate, 
widely  spreading  or  reflexed,  thickish  and  mostly  of  a  waxy  texture.  Ovary  8<«eUed, 
with  1-2  ovules  in  each  cell,  but  usually  only  1  seed  in  each  fttilt 
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—  —  Fottage  very  large,  often  handsomely  colored,  the  leavea  uauaily  peltate. 

8.  COLOCA8IA.    Leaves  peltate,  and  with  a  notch  at  the  base.    Spathe  convolute,  yel- 

lowish, much  longer  than  the  spadlx,  the  limb  spreading ;  the  latter  oovered  with 
orarles  at  base,  above  with  some  abortive  rudiments,  still  higher  crowded  with 
numerous  6-8-celled  sessile  anthers,  and  the  pointed  summit  naked.  Ovary  1-celled, 
with  numerous  ovules  in  2  series. 

9.  GALADIUM.    Leaves  mostly  peltate,  notched  at  the  base,  rich  green  or  party-eolored. 

Spathe  convolute,  constricted  at  the  throat,  white,  the  limb  boat-shaped,  longer  than 
the  Btipitate  spadix;  the  latter  with  stamlnate  flowers  above  and  ovaries  below. 
Ovary  2-8-celled,  with  many  ovules  in  each. 

••-  -K  Spadix  naked;  <.e.,  the  tpathe  incomplete  and  distant,  appearing  like  a  bract  on 

the  scape. 

10.  OBONTIUM.    Leaves  oblong  and  veiny,  unequilateral,  blunt,  abruptly  narrowed  into 

a  stout  petiole.  Flowers  perfect,  crowded  on  the  narrow  short  spadix,  with  4  or  6 
sepals  and  as  many  stamens.    Ovary  1-celled,  l-ovoled,  becoming  a  green  utricle. 

•  •  Plants  with  leaves  linear,  JIag-like,  nerved;  spadix  appearing  lateral, 

11.  ACORUS.    Bpadix  cylindrical,  naked,  emerging  from  the  side  of  a  2-edged  simple  scape 

resembling  the  leaves,  densely  covered  with  perfect  flowers.  Sepals  6,  concave. 
Stamens  6,  with  linear  filaments  and  kldney-shaiied  anthers.  Ovary  2-6-celled,  with 
several  hanging  ovules  In  each  cell,  becoming  dry  in  fruit,  ripening  only  one  or  two 
small  seeds. 

1.  ARIS2IMA,  INDIAN  TURNIP,  etc.  (Greek :  blood  arum,  from 
the  spotted  leaves  of  some  species.)  Veiny-leaved  plants,  their  turnip- 
shaped  corm  farinaceous,  but  imbued  with  an  intensely  pungent  juice, 
which  is  somewhat  dissipated  in  drying.     'U 

A.  trlphyllum,  Torr.  Common  Indian  Turnip.  In  rich  woods ;  leaves 
moHtly  2,  each  of  3  oblong,  pointed  leaflets;  stalks  and  spathe  either 
green  or  variegated  with  whitish  and  dark  purple  stripes  or  spots,  the 
latter  with  broad  or  flat  summit  incurved  over  the  top  of  the  club-shaped 
and  blunt  spadix. 

A.  Dracdntiiim,  Schott.  Dragon  Arum,  Dragon  Root,  or  GRESTf 
Dragon.  Low  grounds  ;  leaf  mostly  solitary,  its  petiole  l°-2°  long,  bear- 
ing 7-11  pedate,  lance-oblong,  pointed  leaflets;  the  greenish  spathe  wholly 
rolled  into  a  tube  with  a  short  slender  point,  very  much  shorter  than  the 
long  and  tapering  tail-like  spathe. 


2.  Arum.  (Ancient  name.)  The  Dragon  Plant  of  Eu.,  known  aa 
A.  DraciOnculus  (but  properly  Drac^nculus  vuloXris,  Schott.)* 
with  pedate  leaves  and  brown  spathe,  is  sometimes  cultivated. 

A.  pafcBstlnum,  Boiss.  (A.  sAnctum  of  plant  merchants.)  Black 
Call  A.  Spathe*  about  1°  long,  mossy -green  or  purplish  outside,  rich  vel- 
vety black  inside  and  yellowish-white  at  the  base  of  the  tube,  standing 
above  the  leaves,  the  latter  triangular-hastate.    Syria,  etc. 

3.  PZ2LTANDRA,  ARROW  ARUM.  (Greek  words  meaning  shield- 
shaped  stamen,  from  the  form  of  the  anthers.)    Flowers  summer.     2Z 

P.  Tindnl^ta.  Raf.  Root  fibrous;  scape  about  equaling  the  leaves, 
l°-li°  high  ;  lobes  of  the  leaves  acutish,  rather  long;  spathe  greenish, 
wavy  on  the  mannn  ;  sterile  (upper)  portion  of  the  spadix  several  times 
lonsrer  than  the  pistillate  portion.    Ponds,  N.  Eng.,  W.  and  S. 

P.  Alba.  Raf.  Root  tuberous;  lobes  of  the  leaves  short  and  broad, 
obtuse  ;  spathe  shorter,  white,  not  wavy;  sterile  portion  of  the  spadix 
about  the  length  of  the  pistillate  portion.    N.  Car.,  S. 
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4.  RICHARDIA.     (Named  for  the  French  botanist,  L.  C.  Biekard.) 

The  first  species  is  referred  by  some  recent  writers  to  the  genua  Zax- 

TBDEBCUIA.       }/ 

R.  MfricAnOj  Kunth.  Ethiopian  or  Eotptian  Calla,  Caxxa  Lilt, 
of  common  boose  culture,  but  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  not 
a  true  Calla.  A  familiar  plant,  with  glossy-green,  broadly  sagittate 
leaves  and  large,  pure  white  spathes.    There  are  dwarf  varieties. 

/7.  d/bo-macu/ata,  •  Hook,  f .  Spotted  Calul.  Leaves  long-hastate, 
cuspidate  at  the  end,  with  oblong,  white  blotches ;  spathe  smaller  than  in 
the  last,  greenish- white.  *  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

/7.  hastdta,  Hook.  f.  Ybllow  Calla.  Leaves  soft,  hastate-ovate,  cus- 
pidate, not  spotted ;  spathe  greenish-yellow,  with  a  long-cuspidate  limb. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

5.  8TMPLOCARFUS,  SKUNK  CABBAGE.  (Greek  for /rita  proton 
together,)     71 

S.  fcBtidas,  SaUsb.  The  only  species,  in  swamps  and  wet  woods, 
mostly  N. ;  sending  up,  in  earliest  spring,  its  purple- tinged  or  striped 
turtle-head-like  spathe  inclosing  the  head  of  flowers,  and  later  the  liurge 
leaves,  when  full  grown  1^-2^  long,  in  a  cabbage-like  tuft ;  the  fruit 
2' -3'  in  diameter,  the  hard  bullet-like  seeds  almost  Y  wide,  ripe  in 
autumn. 

6.  CALLA,  WATER  ARUM.  (An  ancient  name.)  Flowers  early 
summer.     71 

C.  paldatris,  Linn.  Cold  and  wet  bogs  from  Penn.,  N. ;  a  low  and 
small,  rather  handsome  plant;  leaves  3'-4'  long;  filaments  slender; 
anthers  2-celled. 

7.  ANTHURIUM.  (Greek :  taU  flower,  referring  to  the  projecting 
spadix.)  Many  species  are  cultivated  in  choice  collections,  but  the  fol- 
lowing are  probably  the  commonest,  the  two  first  being  grown  for  the 
gaudy  spathes  and  spadices,  and  the  two  last  chiefly  for  the  fine  foliage. 

«  Leaves  ovate-lanceolcUe  or  narrower. 

M.  Scherzer/dnum,  Schott.  Leaves  evergreen,  oblong-lanceolate,  deep, 
rich  green,  spreading  or  recurved,  tapering  at  the  base,  l°-2°  long,  the 
blade  not  oblique ;  scapes  slender  and  surpsssing  the  leaves,  bright 
red ;  spathe  ovate-oblong,  somewhat  cordate,  brilliant  red  (like  the 
spsidix),  S'-A'  long.  There  are  many  forms  in  cultivation,  including  one 
or  two  with  white  spathes.     Guatemala. 

M.  MndrcBAnum^  Linden.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  cordate  at  the  base, 
deep  green,  the  blade  oblique  or  hanging  on  the  petiole  ;  scapes  some- 
what overtopping  the  leaves;  spathe  broadly  ovate  and  cordate,  O'-IO' 
long,  wrinkled,  orange-red ;  the  spadix  yellowish.    Colombia. 

«  *  Leaves  ovate  or  broader, 

4.  cryatdNtnum,  Linden  &  Andr£.  Leaves  broadly  ovate  and  deeply 
cordate,  acuminate,  bright  velvety  green,  and  the  principal  veins  mar- 
gined with  crystal-white  (violet  color  when  young),  the  blade  hanging  or 
oblique  on  the  petiole  ;  spathe  linear-oblong,  acuminate,  green.    Peru. 

4.  magnlficum^  Linden.  Leaves  large,  broadly  ovate,  abruptly  acumi- 
nate ;  the  basal  lobes  large  and  rounded,  the  blade  hanging ;  spathe  ahoit- 
oblong  and  recurved,  both  it  and  the  spadix  green.     Colombia. 
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8.  COLOCA8IA.  (The  ancient  Greek  name  of  the  common  spe- 
cies.)    2Z 

C.  antiqudrum,  Schott.  One  variety  (var.  esculinia,  Schott.)  cult,  in 
the  hot  parts  of  the  world  for  its  farinaceous,  thick  rootstocks  (which  are 
esculent  when  the  acrid  principle  is  driven  off  by  heat,  as  also  the  leaves), 
and  in  gardens  for  its  magnificent  foliage,  the  pale  ovate-arrow-shaped 
leaves  being  2^-3^  long  when  well  grown ;  the  stalk  attached  much  below 
the  middle,  the  notch  not  deep. 

9.  CALADIUM.  (Name  obscure.)  Well-known  plants  grown  in 
glass  houses  for  their  great  leaves,  which  are  now  broken  up  into  very 
many  styles  of  markings.  The  specific  types  are  often  unrecognizable 
in  the  horticultural  varieties,  but  most  of  them  have  come  from  the 
two  following  Brazilian  species. 

C.  bfco/or,  Vent.  The  chief  species ;  rhizome  depressed-globose  ;  leaves 
sagittate-ovate  or  ovate-triangular,  the  upper  portion  nearly  ovate  and 
narrowly  cuspidate  at  the  apex ;  the  lobes  oblong-ovate  and  obtuse  and 
more  or  less  connate,  the  blade  variously  colored  above  and  somewhat 
glaucous  below  ;  tube  of  spathe  green  outside,  but  whitish-green  or  violet 
inside,  the  limb  white  and  cuspidate  and  scarcely  twice  longer  than  the 
tube  ;  pistillate  portion  of  the  spadix  yellow  or  pale  orange,  the  sterile 
portion  narrow  and  of  about  equal  length. 

C.  picturittum^  C.  Koch.  Rhizome  spherical  and  tuberculous ;  leaves 
sagittate- lanceolate,  the  upper  portion  triangular  to  ovate-lanceolate,  the 
lobes  lanceolate  and  somewhat  acute  and  mostly  not  connate,  the  blade 
variously  colored  above  and  pale  beneath  ;  spathe  tube  green  outside, 
purplish-  or  yellowish-green  inside,  the  limb  cuspidate-apiculate  and 
shorter  than  the  tube,  white  or  yellowish ;  sterile  portion  of  spadix 
shorter  than  pistillate  portion. 

10.  ORONnXTM,  GOLDEN  CLUB.     (Name  obscure.) 

O.  aqa^ticam,  Linn.  Leaves  and  scapes  arising  from  a  deep  root- 
stock  ;  scape  l'^~2^  high,  mostly  decumbent ;  the  Spike  or  spadix  2'-3' 
long  and  scarcely  thicker  than  the  scape.  Ponds,  Mass.,  S. ;  the  only 
species. 

11.  ACORIJS,  SWEET  FLAG  or  CALAMUS.  (Ancient  name,  of 
obscure  origin.)     2/ 

A.  C^amus,  Linn.  Common  Swbbt  Flag.  In  wet  grounds ;  send- 
ing up  the  2-eclged  sword-shaped  leaves,  2°  or  more  high,  from  the  hori- 
zontal, pungent,  aromatic  rootstock ;  flowers  early  summer.  There  is  a 
striped-leaved  variety. 

CXZZ.    TTFHACEA,   CAT-TAIL  FAMILY. 

Perennial  marsh  herbs,  or  some  truly  aquatic,  with  linear 
and  straight-nerved  erect  (unless  floating)  long  sessile  leaves, 
sheathing  at  base,  and  monoecious  flowers  on  a  dry  spadix, 
destitute  of  calyx  and  corolla;  the  fruit  dry  and  nut-like, 
1-seeded,  rarely  2-seeded. 

1.  TTPHA.    Flowers  Indeflnlte,  in  a  dense  cylindrical  spike  terminating  the  longr  and 
simple  reed-like  stem ;  the  upper  part  of  stamens  only;  mixed  with  lonf  hairs ;  the 
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lower  and  thicker  part  of  slender-stalked  oyaries  tapering  into  a  stjle  and  below  am^ 
rounded  by  numerous  club-shaped  bristles,  which  form  the  copious  down  of  the  fruit. 
2.  BPABOANIUM.  Flowers  collected  in  separate  dense  heads,  scattered  along  the  summit 
of  the  leafy  stem  ;  the  upper  ones  of  stamens  only  with  some  minute  scales  intn^ 
posed,  the  lower  of  pistils,  each  ovary  with  a  few  small  scales  at  its  base,  the  whole 
ripening  into  a  spherical  head  of  small  nuts,  which  are  wedge-ahaped  below  and  with 
a  pointed  tip. 

1.  TYPHA,   CAT-TAIL  FLAG.      (Greek,  for  /en,  in  which  these 

plants  abound. )    Flowers  early  summer. 

T.  Iatil61ia,  Linn.  Common  C.  or  Reeivmacb.  With  flat  leaves,  these 
and  the  stem  6^-10^  high  ;  pistillate  flowers  without  bractlets ;  no  in- 
terval between  the  sterile  and  fertile  part  oi  the  spike.  Common  in 
marshes. 

T.  angii8til61ia,  Linn.  Narrow-leaved  C.  Less  common,  mostly 
near  the  coast,  smaller;  leaves  narrower,  more  channeled  toward  the 
base ;  pistillate  flowers  with  hair-like  bractlets ;  commonly  a  space  be- 
tween the  sterile  and  the  fertile  part  of  the  spike. 

2.  SPARGANIUM,  BUR  REED.     (Name  from  Greek  for  a  JUlet, 
alluding  to  the  ribbon-shaped  leaves.)    Flowers  summer. 

*  Fruit  sessile y  broad  and  ^runcate^  often  2seeded. 

S.  eurycdrpum,  Engelm.    Great  B.    Border  of  ponds  and  streams. 
N.  Eng.  to  Va.,  and  W.;  3°-5°  high,  with  panicled-spiked  heads,  the 
fertile  when  in  fruit  1  j"  thick,  the  nuts  broad-tipped ;  stigmas  2 ;  leaves 
j'-)'  wide,  flat  on  upper  side,  keeled  and  concave-sided  on  the  other. 

«  «  Fruit  slightly  stipitate,  narrov>er^  alvoays  l-celled. 

S.  sfinplez.  Smaller  B.  In  water ;  erect,  or  sometimes  floating ;  1^-2^ 
high,  mostly  with  a  simple  row  of  heads ;  leaves  narrower  ;  stigma  simple, 
linear,  as  long  as  the  style  ;  nuts  tapering  to  both  ends  and  with  a  stalked 
base.    N.  Eng.  to  N.  J.,  and  W.    Very  variable. 

8.  minimum,  Fries.  Sbiallest  B.  Mostly  with  leaves  floating  in 
shallow  water  (O'-IO'  long)  and  flat ;  heads  few ;  stigma  simple,  oval ; 
nuts  oval,  short-pointed  and  short-stalked.    N.  Eng.  to  Penn.,  and  W. 


CXZXI.    PANDAlTACEiB,  SCREW  PIKE  FAMILY. 

Represented  in  greenhouses  by  Pandanus  Ctilis,  Bory,  the 
striped-leaved.  P.  VIjitchii,  Hort.,  and  some  other  species  of 
the  same  genus,  known  as  Screw  Pines,  all  tropical.  They 
are  palm-like  bushes,  ranging  from  5°-15**  high  as  commonly 
grown,  with  prickly-toothed  ensiform  stiff  leaves  crowded  on 
woody  stems.  They  seldom  blossom  in  conservatories.  The 
flowers  are  dioecious,  the  staminate  ones  in  a  mostly  branched 
spadix,  the  pistillates  in  a  simple  dense  spadix.  Spathes  per- 
sistent or  deciduous,  dry  or  colored.  Perianth  0.  Stamens 
numerous.  Ovary  l-celled,  or  the  ovaries  united  into  a  2-oo- 
celled  compound  one.     Fruit  berry-like  or  a,  woody  drupe. 
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CXXXn.    PALMACEJB,  PALM  FAMILY. 

Tree-like  or  bushy,  with  thick  woody  trunk-like  stem,  grow- 
ing from  the  terminal  bud,  and  a  spadix  of  small  perfect  or 
imperfect  flowers;  sepals  and  petals  each  3,  distinct  or  con- 
nate ;  stamens  usually  6,  in  2  series,  opposite  the  sepals  and 
petals;  staminodia  sometimes  present;  ovary  free,  1-7-celled 
(commonly  3-celled),  sometimes  lobed  or  divided  into  nearly 
separate  carpels ;  fruit  a  berry,  or  a  dry  or  more  or  less  fleshy 
drupe.  There  are  three  genera  in  our  region  (more  in  extreme 
8.  Florida). 

•  style  or  ttigmajirom  the  hate  of  the  ovary. 

1.  SABAL.  Flowers  perfect  Ovary  8-lobed,  the  style  short,  stigma  tmncate.  Spadix 
long-branching,  glabrous,  longer  and  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Either  low  or  tall  spe- 
cies of  Ikn-palmSf  without  spines. 

•  •  Style  or  §tigma/)rom  the  top  qfthe  ovary. 

S.  BHAPIDOPHTLLUM.  Flowers  polygamo-dicecious,  the  segments  Imbricated  in  the 
bud.  Carpels  free,  the  stigmas  sessile  and  distinct.  Spadix  branching  and  densely 
flowered,  small,  short-peduncled.  I^w  palms,  with  flm-like,  long-stalked  leaves  and 
dry  spiny  sheaths. 

8.  SEBENiEA.  Flowers  perfect,  the  segments  valvate.  Carpels  free  at  the  base,  the  style 
one,  long  and  slender.  Spadix  long  and  branching,  densely  tomentose,  much  shorter 
than  the  leaves.    Stem  creeping.    Leaves  Ikn-like.    No  spines. 

1.  SABAL,  PALMETTO.     (Name  unexplained.) 

S.  Palmetto,  Roem.  &  Schult.  Cabbagb  Palmetto.  Of  the  sandy 
coast  from  N.  Car.,  S.,  our  only  tree  palm ;  stem  20^-40^  higb,  erect  and 
simple,  leafy  at  the  summit,  the  petiole  smooth  ;  leaves  6°-8^  long,  cor- 
date in  outline,  pinnatifid,  and  recurved  at  the  summit,  with  thread-like 
filaments  in  the  sinuses ;  drupe  globose ;  spadix  spreading,  mostly  shorter 
than  the  leaves. 

S.  Adansdnii,  Guerns.  Dwarf  Palmetto.  Leaves  rising  from  a  stem 
underground,  smooth-edged,  and  circular  in  outline,  slightly  pinnatifid, 
glaucous,  with  a  few  filament  in  the  sinuses,  the  petiole  smooth  ;  fruit 
globose ;  spadix  erect  and  much  longer  than  the  leaves.  Low  districts, 
N.  Car.,  S. 

2.  RHAPIDOPHTLLUM.     (Greek:  BhapiS'leaved,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  genus  Rhapis.) 

R.  (or  ChamAkops)  H^strlx,  Wendl.  ft  Drude.  Blub  Palmetto. 
S.  Car.,  S.;  stems  erect  or  creeping,  only  2°-3°  long ;  leaves  pale  or  glau- 
cous, 3°-4o  high,  circular  in  outline,  with  numerous  2-4-toothed  divis- 
ions, the  petiole  rough-edged ;  spathes  oblong  and  woolly ;  drupe  ovoid. 
The  only  species. 

3.  BERENiBA.    (Named  for  Serena  Watson,  late  curator  of  the  Gray 
Herbarium,  Cambridge,  Mass.) 

8.  aerruldta,  Hook.  f.  Saw  Palmetto.  Trunk  creeping  on  the 
ground  ;  short  petioles  spiny-margined,  whence  the  popular  name ;  leaves 
circular,  with  16-^0  erect  slightly  cleft  divisions  and  no  thread-like  fila 
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ments  in  the  Binuses;  drape  ovoid-oblong.    Sandy  soil,  S.  Car.,  S.;  the 
only  species. 

The  CocoANUT  rC6co8  NucfFBRA)  and  the  Date  Palm  (Ph&kix  dac- 
TYLfFERA)  are  cultivated  in  the  extreme  south,  the  former  along  the 
coast  of  southeastern  Florida.  Many  palms  are  grown  in  conservatories, 
of  which  the  following  are  some  of  the  commonest : 

«  Fan  Palms  ;  i.e.,  those  vsith  leaves  circular  in  general  outline  (but  often 

deeply  cleft)  and  digitate-veined. 

Uyfstdna  Chininsia^  R.Br.  (LatXnia  Borb6niga).  S.  China;  leaves 
green,  4^-6^  across,  on  spiny  petioles  of  abqut  the  same  length,  the  blade 
cut  into  many  hanging  segments  which  extend  one  fourth  or  one  third  its 
depth.    A  common  species  with  very  wide-spreading  growth. 

Chamarops  hOmilis^  Linn.  Mediterranean  region  ;  dwarf  species,  with 
leaves  glaucous  on  both  sides,  the  blades  divided  nearly  to  the  base  into 
12-20  erect,  nearly  linear  segments  ;  petioles  twice  longer  than  the  leaves 
(3°-4°),  with  stout  spines  on  the  edges. 

Thrinax  radidtOy  Lodd.  (T.  elegans).  S.  Amer.;  leaves  green,  either 
glabrous  or  puberulent  beneath,  1°-2J°  long,  the  blade  divid^  two  thirds 
its  length  into  40  or  more  very  slender  spreading  or  recurved  divisions ; 
petioles  slender  but  stiff,  longer  than  the  leaves.  Known  for  its  graceful 
habit  and  umbrella-like  foliage. 

Rhapis  flabefh'fdrmis,  Linn.  f.  China  and  Japan;  stems  several  and 
slender,  erect,  with  persistent  leaf  sheaths  ;  leaves  rather  small,  the  blade 
6-11-parted  into  plaited  truncate  or  erose  ciliate-margined  divisions,  the 
petiole  much  longer  than  the  blade,  and  very  obscurely  denticulate. 

•  *  Feather  Palms;   i.e.,   the  leaves  long  and  pinnate  or  pinnaUly 

parted. 

Chrysah'docdrpua  (or  Ar^ca)  /utiacens^  Wendl.  Madagascar;  one  of 
the  best  of  the  feather-palms  for  general  culture ;  leaves  very  long  (4^- 
10^),  erect-spreading  and  arching  at  the  top,  light  green,  the  pinn»  70-100, 
alternate,  lanceolate  and  long-pointed  ;  petiole  shallow-grooved  on  top, 
especially  in  its  lower  half. 

Mowda  (Kentia)  Be/moreana,  Becc.  E.  Indies  ;  leaf  blade  much  shorter 
than  in  the  last,  the  pinnas  more  nearly  opposite  and  20-^  in  number ; 
petiole  flat  on  top. 

Ptychosp6rmU  Cunninghdmii,  Wendl.  (S£af6rthia  elegaks).  Aus- 
tralia ;  trunk  slender  and  shedding  its  sheaths,  terete  ;  leaves  iP-\(P 
long,  with  many  very  slender  pinnae  which  are  unequally  bifid  at  the  apex, 
dark  green  above  and  silvery  beneath. 

Hyophdrbe  ¥erschaff6/ti,  Wendl.  Small  or  medium  sized  palm  from 
Madagascar,  with  nearly  erect  leaves,  4'^-6°  long,  and  curving  gracefully 
at  the  end ;  midrib  wliite,  unarmed ;  pinnse  narrow-lanceolate,  10-30 
pairs,  2'  or  less  wide  ;  stem  trianixular  from  the  sheathing  leaf  bases. 

Geondma  grdcifis,  Wendl.  Costa  Rica ;  a  graceful,  small  species  with 
long-arching,  pinnate  leaves  which  are  red  wlien  young,  but  becoming 
dark  green  ;  monoecious. 

Cham<Bd6rea  elegans.  Mart.  Mexico  ;  dwarf  species  with  unarmed 
stem  ;  dioecious ;  leaves  2°-4°  long,  drooping  ;  pinnae  10'  or  less  long  and 
1'  broad,  but  tapering  each  way  ;  petioles  slightly  channeled. 

Cbcos  Wedde/h'dna,  Wendl.  S.  Amor.  ;  a  very  elegant,  small  palm,  with 
a  slender,  fibrous-netted  trunk  ;  leaves  2^-6°  long,  dark  green  above  and 
glaucous  beneath,  gracefully  curved  ;  pinnae  numerous  and  very  narrow; 
petiole  short.     Popular,  and  stands  rough  usage. 

Carybta  soboHfera,  Linn.  A  rather  small  palm  of  tropical  Asia,  dis- 
tinguished by  2-piniiate  leaves,  the  pinnuhe  fish-tail-shape  ;  petioles  black- 
scaly  when  young;  foliage  bright  green  and  graceful ;  plant  suckers  from 
the  root.     Useful  species  for  decorative  work. 
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III.  Glitmaoeous  Division. 

Flowers  inclosed  or  subtended  by  glumes  or  husk-like 
bracts ;  no  proper  calyx  or  corolla,  except  sometimes  mi- 
nute bristles  or  scales  which  represent  the  perianth.  Stems 
of  the  straw-like  sort,  called  culms. 

CXXZm.    CYFEBACKS,   SEDGE  FAMILY. 

Some  rush-like,  others  grass-like  plants,  with  flowers  in 
spikes  or  heads,  one  in  the  axil  of  each  glume,  the  glume 
being  a  scale-like  or  husk-like  bract.  !N"o  calyx  nor  corolla, 
except  some  vestiges  in  the  form  of  bristles  or  occasionally 
scales,  or  a  sac  which  imitates  a  perianth ;  the  1-celled  1- 
ovuled  ovary  in  fruit  an  akene.  Divisions  of  the  style  2  when 
the  akene  is  flattish  or  lenticular,  or  3,  when  it  is  usually  tri- 
angular. Leaves,  when  present,  very  commonly  3-ranked,  and 
their  sheath  a  closed  tube;  the  stem  not  hollow.  A  large 
family,  to  be  studied  in  the  Manual,  and  too  difficult  for  the 
beginner.     The  most  prominent  genera  are  the  following: 

«  Flowers  commonly  all  perfect. 

'*-  Spikeleta  usually  many-flowered  toith  only  one  or  tioo  of  t?M  lower 

scales  without  flowers, 

•w-  Scales  2-ranked,  the  spikelet  therefore  flat. 

=s  No  bristles  about  tJie  akene,  and  no  beak  at  its  top. 

1.  CTPERIJS.  Spikelets  few-many-flowered,  mostly  flat  and  slender, 
in  simple  or  compound  terminal  umbels  or  beads.  Culms  mostly  tri- 
angular and  simple,  most  of  tbe  leaves  at  the  base.  Many  species  in 
low  grounds  ;  three  should  be  mentioned  here : 

C.  rotdnduB,  Linn.  Nut  Grass,  Coco  Grass.  A  bad  weed  in  sandy 
lands  from  L.  1.,  S. ;  early  leaves  grass-like  and  tufted,  3'-6'  high,  followed 
later  in  the  season  by  a  single,  leafless,  triangular  culm,  6'-20'  high ; 
umbel  simple  or  slightly  compound,  about  equaling  its  involucral  leaves, 
its  rays  few,  and  each  one  bearing  4-9  dark-chestnut,  12-40-flowered, 
acute  spikelets ;  scales  nerveless.  The  plant  is  introduced  in  the  N. 
It  persists  in  the  soil  by  means  of  little,  nut-like  tubers  which  are  borne 
from  several  inches  to  4°  away  from  the  base  of  plant,  on  stolons. 

C.  eacal^ntuB,  Linn.  Chufa.  Cultivated,  especially  at  the  S.,  for 
its  edible  tubers,  which  are  clustered  about  the  base  of  the  plant,  and 
also  wild ;  early  leaves  15'-80'  high,  slightly  rough,  about  as  long  as  the 
stem ;  umbel  4-7-rayed,  sometimes  compound,  much  shorter  than  the 
involucral  leaves ;  spikelets  numerous  and  light  colored,  r2-30-flowered, 
the  scales  nerved.    The  cultivated  form  rarely  flowers  in  the  N. 

gray's  f.  f.  &  g.  bot.  —  30 
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C  a/fern/fdi/uSf  Linn.  Uiibrblla  Plavt.  A  greenhouse  aqoatic  from 
Madagascar ;  culms  in  clumps,  2^-6^  tall,  smooth  and  triangular,  leafless 
below,  but  bearing  a  leafy,  many-rayed,  great  involucre  at  the  top,  from 
the  axils  of  which  spring  slender-pedunded  small  clusters  of  flowers. 

C.  Pap/rus,  Linn.  (PAptRus  antiqu^rum).  Egyptian  Paprr  Plaht. 
Sometimes  ^own  in  aquaria,  not  hardy  N.;  sends  up  a  jointless  triangular 
stem  4^-10^  high,  which  is  terminated  by  a  great  involucre  of  yery  narrow 
drooping  or  bending  leaves. 

=  =  Bristles  about  the  akenCt  which  is  beaked  on  top, 

2.  DUUCHinM.  Spikelets  6-10-flowered,  sessile  in  2  ranks  on  axil- 
lary peduncles  springing  from  the  sheaths  of  the  leaves.  Perianth  com- 
posed of  6-9  barbed  bristles. 

One  species,  D.  apath^ceom,  Pers.,  in  bogs  and  on  borders  of  ponds, 
remarkable  in  the  family  for  having  terete  and  hollow  culms,  1^-2^  high. 

•*-*•  **  Scales  not  ^-ranked^  the  spikelet  therefore  terete, 

»  Bristles  0 ;  culm  lectfy. 

3.  FIMBRI8TYLI8.  Spikelets  umbelled,  the  involucral  leaves  2S, 
Small  plants  of  either  low  or  dry  grounds,  of  about  a  half  dozen  species 
in  our  territory. 

»  =  Bristles  generally  present ;  culm  leafy  or  naked, 

II  Style  somewhal  thickened  or  bulbous  at  the  base,  and  persistent  upon  the 

top  of  the  akene, 

4.  BLEOCHARI8.  Spike  one,  and  without  involucre,  terminating  a 
slender,  simple,  leafless  culm.  Many  species  (mostly  small)  in  moist 
grounds  and  borders  of  ponds. 

II  II  Style  not  swollen  at  the  base,  deciduous* 

5.  8CIRPU8.  Spikelets  generally  clustered  in  a  compound  umbel. 
Bristles  (sometimes  0)  barbed.  Mostly  tall,  rush-like,  leafy,  common 
plants,  but  in  some  species  the  stems  are  slender  and  leafless,  and  the 
spike  is  single  and  terminal,  thus  approaching  Eleocharis,  but  the  inyo- 
lucre  is  present  in  the  form  of  a  scale  or  small  leaf.  This  genus  now 
includes  Is6lepis,  to  which  the  slender  species  with  a  solitaxy  terminal 
spike,  leafless  and  jointless  culms,  have  been  referred. 

6.  ERIOPHORUM.  Like  Scirpus,  but  the  bristles  not  barbed  and 
often  becoming  silky  and  long  ezserted  in  fruit.  A  few  plants  in  bogs, 
mostly  distinguished  when  mature  by  the  white,  or  rusty,  woolly  heads. 

4-  t-  Spikelets  only  l-2'flowered,  and  2  or  many  of  the  lower  scales  floteer- 

less, 

7.  RUYNCh68PORA.  Spikelets  flattish,  clustered,  or  panicled, 
often  whitish  or  rusty  in  color.  Bristles  usually  surrounding  the 
beaked  or  tubercle-topped  akene.  A  score  of  critical  species,  mostly 
small  and  slender  plants,  in  bogs. 

8.  CLADIUM.  Spikelets  terete.  Akene  not  tubercled,  and  no  bris- 
tles. A  single  species,  C.  maxiBCoides,  Torr.,  1^-2^  high,  in  wet 
places,  with  small,  rusty  cymes  of  capitate  spikelets. 
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•  •  Flowers  unisexual  (plants  tnoncecious  or  dioecious). 

9.  SCIsXaRIA.  MoDOBcious.  No  bristles,  and  the  bony  or  crostaceouB 
akene  iiakecL     About  a  score  of  small  plants  known  as  Nut  Rush. 

10.  CAREX.  MoncBcious  or  dioecious.  Ordinarily  no  bristles,  but  the 
lenticular  or  triangular  akene  inclosed  in  a  sac  or  perigynium.  A  vast 
genus,  comprising  over  200  species  in  our  region,  much  too  difficult  for 
the  beginner.    Common  in  all  low  grounds  and  in  open  woods. 


cxxxnr.  oramihejb,  gkass  family. 

Glasses,  known  from  other  glumaceous  plants  by  their  2- 
ranked  leaves  having  open  sheaths,  the  jointed  stems  com- 
monly, but  not  always  hollow,  and  the  glumes  in  pairs,  viz.  a 
pair  to  each  spikelet  even  when  it  consists  of  a  single  flower 
(these  called  glumes  proper),  then  a  succeeding  pair  (flowering 
glumes),  rarely  one  of  them  wanting,  these  each  inclosing  a 
thinner  scale  or  palet  Flower,  when  perfect,  as  it  more  com- 
monly is,  consisting  of  3  stamens  (rarely  1,  2,  or  6),  and  a 
pistil,  with  2  styles  or  a  2-cleft  style,  and  2  either  hairy  or 
plumose-branched  stigmas;  ovary  1-celled,  1-ovuled,  becoming 
a  caryopsis  (the  thin  pericarp  adnate  to  the  seed  and  seeming 
to  be  an  integral  part  of  it)  ;  the  floury  part  is  the  albumen  of 
the  seed,  outside  of  which  lies  the  embryo  (Lessons,  Figs. 
66-70). 

The  real  structure  and  arrangement  of  the  flowers  and  spike- 
lets  of  Grasses  are  too  difficult  and  recondite  for  a  beginner. 
For  their  study  the  Manual  must  be  used;  in  which  the  gen- 
era both  of  this  and  the  Sedge  Family  are  illustrated  by  plates. 
Here  is  offered  merely  a  short  way  of  reaching  the  names  of 
the  commonest  or  most  conspicuous  species. 

I.  Cereal  Grains,  cultivated  for  the  seed-like  fruits,     (II.,  p.  468 ;  III., 
p.  460 ;  IV.,  p.  470 ;  V.,  p.  471 ;  VI.,  p.  473  ;  VII.,  p.  476). 

•  Stems  hollow,  or  soon  becoming  so,  making  straic  when  cut. 

<•>  Spikelets  in  panicles,  often  crov)ded,  but  not  so  as  to  form  a  spike. 

Oifza  Botlya,  Linn.  Rice.  Cult.  S.,  from  Asia,  in  low  grounds ;  2^-4° 
high,  with  upper  surface  of  the  lance-linear  leaves  rough  ;  flowers  one  and 
perfect  in  each  spikelet,  with  or  without  rudiments  of  others  ;  branches  of 
the  panicle  erect ;  outer  glumes  minute,  the  inner  coriaceous,  very  much 
flattened  laterally,  so  as  to  be  strongly  boat-shaped  or  conduplicate,  clos- 
ing o?er  the  grain  and  falling  with  it,  the  outer  one  commonly  bearing  an 
awn;  stamenBd.    (D 
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Myina  saOya,  Linn.  Common  Oat.  From  Old  World ;  soft  and  smooth, 
with  a  loose  panicle  of  large,  drooping  spikelets,  the  palets  investing  the 
grain  ;  one  flower  with  a  long,  twisted  awn  on  the  back,  the  other  awn- 
less  ;  flowers  2  or  3  in  the  spikelet,  perfect,  or  the  uppermost  nidiinen- 
tary.    ® 

M,  nOda^  Linn.  Naked  Oat.  Rarely  cult.,  from  Old  World;  has  nar- 
rower, roughish  leaves,  3  or  4  flowers  in  the  spikelet,  and  grain  loose  in 
the  palets.    ® 

•»-  4-  Spikelets  in  strict  spikes,  or  in  such  a  dense  panicle  <u  to  appear  to 

be  spicate. 

**  Glumes  2  to  each  spikelet. 

Triticum  aathum.  Lam.  Wheat.  Spike  dense,  somewhat  4-sided; 
the  spikelets  crowded,  4-6- flowered,  turgid;  glumes  ventricose,  blunt; 
palet  either  awned  or  awnless ;  grain  free.     Unknown  wild.    ® 

Secd/e  cered/e^  Linn.  Rye.  Tall ;  spike  as  in  wheat ;  spikelets  with 
only  2  perfect  flowers ;  glumes  a  little  distant,  bristly  towards  the  base ; 
lower  palet  ventricose,  long  awned;  grain  brown.  Probably  from  W. 
Asia.    (D 

-»-.•  -M.  Glumes  6  at  each  joint,  in  front  of  the  3  spikelets,  forming  an  involucre, 

Hdrdeum  sativum,  Jessen.  Common  Barley.  From  the  Old  World; 
spike  dense,  the  3  spikelets  at  each  joint  of  the  rhachis  all  with  a  fertile 
flower,  its  lower  palet  long-awned.    Originally  from  W.  Asia.     ® 

H,  distichon,  Linn.  Two-rowed  Barley.  From  Tartary  ;  evidently 
a  cultivated  state  of  the  above  ;  only  one  spikelet  at  each  joint  of  the 
rhachis  with  a  fertile  flower,  the  two  lateral  spikelets  being  reduced  to 
sterile  rudiments ;  the  flowers  therefore  two-rowed  in  the  spike.    ® 

H,  hexdatichon,  Linn.  Six-Rowed  Barley.  Another  form  of  H. 
sativum,  with  roundish  spikes,  its  joints  very  short  and  the  flowers  diver- 
gently 6-rowed.    Not  common. 

•  «  Stems  pithy  and  thick,  not  becominff  hollow. 

Zia  Mdys,  Linn.  Maize,  Indian  Corn.  Stem  terminated  by  the  clus- 
tered, slender  spikes  of  staminate  flowers  (the  tassel)  in  2-flowered  spike- 
lets ;  the  pistillate  flowers  in  a  dense  and  many-rowed  spike  borne  on  a 
short  axillary  branch  (the  ear),  two  flowers  within  each  pair  of  glumes, 
but  the  lower  one  neutral,  the  upper  pistillate,  with  an  extremely  long 
style,  the  silk.  Very  many  forms.  Cent,  and  S.  Amer.  (D  (Lessons, 
Figs.  66-70.) 

II.  Canes  and  Sorghums,  toiYA  pithy,  solid  stems.  Cultivated  for  sugar 
or  broom-making  (occasionally  for  fodder).  Spikelets  clustered  or 
scattered  in  an  ample  panicle,  each  with  one  perfect  and  one  neutml  or 
staminate  flower. 

S6rghum  vu/gitre,  Pers.  (Androp6oon  S6rghcm  of  some  writers).  In- 
dian, Pearl  or  Black  Millet.  From  Africa  or  India;  a  tall,  maize- 
like plant  without  silky  down  in  the  spikelets  ;  glumes  coriaceous,  russet- 
color.  Var.  CKRNiiiM,  Guinea  Corn,  has  densely  contracted  panicle, 
and  is  cult,  for  the  grain.  Var.  Di^rra,  Doura,  or  Kaffir  Corn,  has 
densely  contracted  panicles.  Var.  saccharXtum,  Common  Sorghum, 
Chinese  Si'gar  Cane,  Imfhee,  &c.,  cult,  for  the  syrup  of  the  stem  and 
for  fodder ;  and  Broom  Corn,  with  open,  long- rayed  panicles,  for  the 
well-known  com  brooms.     ® 

Sdccharum  officinarum,  Linn.  Sugar  Cane.  Cult  far  S.  ;  rarely  left 
to  flower,  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  stem  ;  stem  8^-20^  high,  I'-S* 
*Mck ;  long,  white,  silky  down  with  the  flowers.     % 
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ni.  Meadow  and  Foddbr  Grasses.  Species  of  widely  differing  char- 
acteristics in  the  different  parts  of  the  country.  Oat  Grass  (see  V.)  is 
sometimes  grotofi  in  meadows,  and  Qama  Grass  {see  VII,)  is  used  for 

•  Flowers  in  loose  panides. 

•I-  Spreading  inveterately  by  creeping  rootstocks, 

Sdrghum  Halapinse^  Linn.  (Androp6gon  arundinXceus).  Johnson 
Grass.  Guinea  Grass  (erroneously).  A  coarse  grass,  4<^-7^  bigh,  much 
prized  for  hay  in  the  S. ;  leaves  long,  loose,  and  flat,  with  a  prominent, 
white,  raised  midrib  ;  panicle  long  and  very  open ;  the  spikelets  reddish 
and  each  bearing  one  or  two  awns.  Old  World.  By  some  thought  to  be 
the  parent  of  the  Sot^ghums.    'U 

■•-  ■•-  Not  spreading  widely  by  rootstocks, 

^  Flower  1  in  each  pikelet  and  perfect,  but  sometimes  nuliments  qf  others, 

Mgrdstis  d/ba,  Linn.  Fiorin  or  White  Bent  Grass.  Stems  with  pro- 
cumbent or  creeping  base ;  ligule  long,  acute,  and  conspicuous ;  panicle 
contracting  after  flowering,  with  roughish  branches,  greenish  or  slightly 
purplish  ;  a  valuable  meadow  grass.     ^ 

Var.  rufgdriSf  Thurb.  Redtop.  Rather  low  (l°-2i°)  and  delicate 
grass  of  meadows  and  pastures,  with  oblong  spreading  panicle  of  small 
purple  or  purplish  spikelets  ;  ligule  short  and  truncate.     2/ 

CalamagrostiB  Canad^nsia,  Beauv.  Blue  Joint  Grass.  In  all  bogs 
N.,  and  in  reclaimed  low  meadows,  much  liked  by  cattle ;  3°-6°  high ; 
resembles  an  Agrostis,  but  taller,  and  with  a  tuft  of  downy  long  hairs 
around  the  flower  almost  its  length,  the  flowering  glume  with  a  delicate 
awn  low  down  on  its  back  and  scarcely  stouter  than  the  surrounding 
down.     'U 

Pdnicum  mi//dcsum,  Linn.  True  Millet.  Spikelets  all  pedicellate  in 
an  umbel-form  panicle,  each  with  3  empty  glumes  and  1  flower;  tall 
grass  (3^-4°)  with  loose,  soft  leaves  and  drooping  panicle.  Probably  B. 
Indian.     ® 

♦*  ♦*  Flowers  several  in  each  spikelets  most  or  all  of  them  perfect, 

==  Panicle  contracted  in  X-sided  clusters;  glumes  compressed  on  the  sides 

and  carinate, 

Ddctylis  glomerdta^  Linn.  Orchard  Grass.  Nat.  from  £u.  in  mead- 
ows and  yards ;  a  tall  and  coarse,  but  valuable  grass  for  hay,  etc.,  flour- 
ishes in  shady  places,  3^  high ;  with  broadly  linear,  rather  rough,  pale, 
and  keeled  leaves,  and  a  dense  panicle  of  one-sided  clusters,  on  which  the 
spikelets  are  much  crowded,  each  3-4-flowered,  the  glumes  tapering  into 
a  short  awn,  roagh-ciliate  on  the  keel ;  flowers  early  summer.     % 

=  =  Panicle  symmetrical,  diffuse ;  glumes  compressed  and  carinate  and 
pubescent  or  cobwebby  at  the  base  in  the  Poas,  but  simply  convex  and 
glabrous  in  Festuca. 

P6a  aerdUna,  Khrh.     Fowl   Meadow  Grass,  False  Redtop.    An 

important  native  grass  in  wet  meadows  N.;  flowers  in  late  summer  in 
a  loose  panicle,  tlie  2-4-flowered  spikelets  green  with  dull  purple  ;  flower- 
ing glume  very  obscurely  nerved.     % 

P.  trmd/i's,  Linn.  Rououish  Meadow  Grass.  An  introduced  meadow 
and  pasture  griiss,  N.;  flowering  before  midsummer,  with  open  panicle  of 
green  spikelets,  these  mostly  3-flowered,  the  flowering  glume  prominently 
5-nerved  ;  sheaths  and  leaves  roughish ;  ligule  oblong,  acute.  A  white- 
striped  variety,  is  cult,  for  ornament,     y. 

P.  prat^nsis,  liinn.  June  Grass,  Kentucky  Blue  Grass.  Dry 
meadows  and  pastures,  spreading  by  running   rootstocks,  and  with  a 
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panidp  often  purplish  and  more  crowded  than  in  the  foregoinsr :  flowpiing 
In  eiirliest  summer,  the  sheath  smooth,  and  ligule  short  and  blunt ;  flow- 
ering glume  hairy  along  the  margins  and  the  6  nerves.  Makes  the  ear- 
liest hay.     Very  variable,     y. 

FeatOcd  efdtior^  Linn.  Tall  Meadow  Fescue.  A  rather  rigid  grass  of 
meadows  and  pastures,  nat.  from  Eu.;  1^-4°  high,  with  green  flat  leaven, 
a  narrow  panicle  with  short  branches  appressed  before  and  after  flower- 
ing, 6-10-flowered  green  spikelets,  the  flowering  glume  blunt,  or  acute, 
or  rarely  with  a  short  awn.     2/ 

*  *  Flowers  in  densely  contracted  panicles  and  therefore  seeming  to  be 

spicule. 

•*-  Awn  borne  low  down  on  the  back  of  one  or  two  palets, 

Anthoxdnthum  odordtum,  Linn.  Sweet-scented  Vernal  Grass.  Nat. 
from  Eu. ;  low,  slender,  soft  and  smooth ;  the  pale  brown  or  greenish 
spikelets  crowded  in  an  evident,  spikelike  panicle ;  each  composed  of  a 
pair  of  thin,  very  unequal  glumes,  above  and  within  these  a  pair  of  obcor- 
date  or  2-lobed,  hairy,  empty,  flowering  glumes,  one  with  a  bent  awn 
from  near  its  base,  the  other  with  a  shorter  awn  higher  up ;  above  and 
within  these  a  pair  of  veiy  small,  smooth  and  roundish  palets,  of  parch- 
ment-like texture,  inclosing  2  stamens  and  the  2-styled  pistil,  finally 
investing  the  grain,     y. 

Alopecurus  prat4n8i8,  Linn.  Meadow  Foxtail.  Introduced  from  Eu., 
abundantly  into  meadows  E.;  flowering  in  spring;  stem  about  2^  high, 
bearing  few  pale  soft  leaves,  terminated  by  a  cylindrical  soft  and  dense 
spike,  or  what  seems  to  be  so,  for  the  spikelets  are  really  borne  on  short 
side  branches,  not  on  the  main  axis ;  these  spikelets  very  flat,  contrary 
to  the  glumes,  which  are  conduplicate,  united  by  their  edges  towards  the 
base,  keeled,  fringed-ciliate  on  the  keel ;  these  inclose  a  single  condupli- 
cate flowering  glume  (the  upper  one  wholly  wanting),  which  bears  a  long 
awn  from  below  the  middle  of  the  back,  and  surrounds  3  stamens  and 
the  pistil.     2/ 

1-  1-  Awn,  if  any,  from  the  apex  of  t?ie  glumes  or  palets. 

Phlhum  pratSnse,  Linn.  Timothy,  Cat-tail  Grass,  Herd^s  Grass. 
introduced  from  Eu.;  a  coarse  but  most  valuable  meadow  grass,  2^-4^ 
high,  with  green  roughish  head,  3'>8'  long ;  spikelets  densely  crowded  in 
a  long,  perfectly  cyliiidrical,  apparent  spike,  each  spikelet  strictly  1-flow- 
ered;  glumes  2,  keeled  and  nearly  condnplicate,  awn-pointed,  much 
larger  and  of  firmer  texture  than  the  thin  and  truncate  awnless  flowering 
glumes.     2Z 

Setdria  itdh'ca,  Kunth.  Hungarian  Grass,  Bengal  Grass.  Cult,  for 
fodder,  3*^-5^  high,  with  rather  large  leaves,  a  compound  or  interrupted 
so-called  spike,  which  is  evidently  a  contracted  panicle,  sometimes  6'-9' 
long,  and  nodding  when  ripe  ;  bristles  short  and  few  in  a  cluster ;  spike- 
lets each  with  a  single  perfect  flower,  and  by  the  side  of  it  one  or  two  thin 
palets  of  a  sterile  usually  neutral  flower.     Often  cult,  as  Millet. 

IV.  Lawn  and  Pasture  Grasses.  The  best  and  the  commonest  lawn 
grass  North  and  East  is  June  Grass  or  Kentucky  Blue  Orass,  already 
described,  and  it  is  the  commonest  basis  of  old  pastures.  Bediop  is 
also  common  in  lawns  and  pastures,  but  it  is  generally  run  out  after  a 
time  by  June  Grass.  Sweet  Vernal  and  Orchard  Grass  are  often  found 
in  lawns.     Other  common  lawn  and  pasture  Grasses  are  the  following: 

«  Flowers  in  open  panicles. 

AgrdstiB  canina,  Linn.  Brown  Bent,  Rhode  Island  Bbkt.  A 
very  dwarf  fine  grass,  making  a  dense  close  sod  upon  poor  soils ;  culms 
8'-2^  high ;  root  leaves  involute-bristle-form,  but  those  of  the  culm  flat ; 
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panicle  loose »  brownish,  rarely  pale ;  glumes  very  acute,  the  flowering 
one  awned  on  the  back  at  or  below  the  middle.     JZ 

Festilca  ovina,  Linn.  Sheep's  Fescue.  Fine-leaved  grass,  ^^-2^  high, 
tufted,  with  slender  or  involute  pale  leaves,  3-8-flowered  spikelets  in  a 
short  l-sided  panicle,  open  in  flowering,  contracted  afterwards,  the  flower- 
ing glume  rolled  up,  almost  awl-shaped  and  tipped  with  a  sharp  point  or 
bristle-like  awn.     il 

«  «  Floteers  in  slender  spikes,  which  are  either  solitary  (in  the  first)  or 

digitate, 

Lblium  perSnne,  Linn.  Darnel,  Rye  Grass,  Rat  Grass.  Intro- 
duced from  £u.;  a  good  pasturage  grass,  1^>2^  high,  with  loose  spike 
5'-6'  long,  of  12  or  more  about  7 -flowered  spikelets  placed  edgewise,  so 
that  one  row  of  flowers  is  next  the  glume,  the  other  next  the  zigzag 
rhachis ;  glume  only  one  to  the  solitary  spikelet,  which  stands  edgewise ; 
flowering  glume  short-awned  or  awnless.     2/ 

Cynodon  Dfictylon,  Pers.  Bermuda  or  Scutch  Grass.  An  hitroduced 
weed  chiefly  S.,  where  it  is  useful  in  sandy  soil,  where  a  better  grass  is 
not  to  be  had ;  creeping  extensively,  the  rigid  creeping  stems  with  short 
flattish  leaves,  and  sending  up  flowering  shoots  a  few  inches  high,  bear- 
ing 3-6  slender  spikes;  flower  only  one  to  each  spikelet,  and  a  mere  rudi- 
ment beyond  it,  awnless.     2/ 

•  «  «  Plant  dioecious  or  motioecious ;  the  staminate  spikelets  2-S-flowered 
and  sessile  in  2  rows  in  2-4  short,  l-sided,  pedunculate  spikes ;  fertile 
spikelets  l-flowered,  in  a  pair  of  l-sided,  capitate  clusters,  sessile  in  the 
sheaths  of  the  upper  leaves. 

Bflchloe  dactyloides,  Engelm.  Buffalo  Grass.  Low  and  tufted, 
less  than  4'-8'  high ;  sterile  spikes  less  than  ^'  long ;  male  plant  taller 
than  the  female.  Plains  W.  of  the  Miss.,  where  it  is  a  leading  pasture  grass. 

V.    WxsDT  AND  Introduced  Grasses,  mostly  in  cultivated  lands  or 

about  waste  places,  not  cultivated. 

♦  Flowers  in  an  open  panicle, 

-¥-  Spikelets  large,  drooping  when  mature. 

Br6mtiB,  Brome  Grass.  Spikelets  large,  at  length  drooping  in  an 
open  panicle  ;  containing  5-10  or  more  flowers,  the  flowering  glume  with 
a  short  bristle  point  or  an  awn  from  the  blunt,  rounded  tip  or  notch, 
t!ie  palet  soon  adhering  to  the  grain.  Coarse  grasses  ;  2  or  3  wild 
species  are  common,  and  the  following  are  weeds  of  cultivation,  from  Eu. 
The  first  three  have  flowers  imbricated  over  each  other,  the  spikelets 
therefore  rather  dense.  The  last  three  have  loose  spikelets,  the  flowers 
soon  separating  from  one  another. 

B,  secd/inus,  Linn.  Common  Chess,  Cheat.  Well  known  in  wheat- 
fields,  and  once  thought  to  be  a  degenerated  form  of  wheat ;  nearly  smooth  ; 
panicle  open  and  spreading,  even  in  fruit ;  spikelets  turgid  ;  flowers  laid 
broadly  over  each  other  in  the  two  ranks  ;  flowering  glume  convex  on  the 
back,  concave  within,  awnless  or  short-awned.     0  (g) 

B,  racemdsus,  Linn.  Upright  Chess.  Like  tiie  other,  but  with  nar- 
rower erect  panicle  contracted  in  fruit,  flowering  glume  slender-awned, 
and  sheaths  sometimes  hairy.    0  ® 

B,  mdllis,  Linn.  Soft  Chess.  Like  the  preceding,  but  soft-downy, 
with  denser  conical-ovate  spikelets,  and  the  long-awned  glume  acute. 

®  ® 
B,  daper,  Linn.     Culm  slender  and  panicle  small;  spikelets  loosely 

5-d-flowered ;  the  flowers  oblong  or  lanceolate ;  glume  linear-lanceolate, 

scarcely  keeled,  and  hairy  near  the  margins,  rather  longer  than  the  awn  ; 

sheathfl  and  lower  leaves  downy  or  hairy.     2/ 
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B.  sHri/tBt  Linn.  Leaves  rather  downy,  but  the  calm  glabrous ;  pani- 
cle open ;  the  spikelets  on  long,  nearly  straight,  and  simple  peduncles ; 
the  slender,  awl-like  flowers  6-9,  and  T-nerved,  and  roughish  ;  the  awn  1' 
long.    Not  yet  common.    ®  ® 

B.  tectdrum,  Linn.  More  common  than  the  last ;  panicle  lax  and  some- 
what  1 -sided ;  the  spikelets  pubescent  and  more  numerous,  on  very  slen- 
der, curving  pedicels  ;  leaves  short.    0  ® 

•*-  •*-  Spikelets  of  ordinary  or  small  size^  spreading  or  erect, 

—  Flowers  not  avoned, 

P6a.  Meadow  Grabs.  Several  common  species ;  known  by  the  open 
panicle  of  3-10-flowered  spikelets ;  the  glumes  and  flowering  glumes  blunt 
(no  awn  nor  pointed  tip),  the  latter  laterally  compressed  and  boat-shaped, 
with  scarious  or  white,  membranaceous  edges,  and  usually  some  delicate, 
cobwebby  hairs  towards  the  base.  The  commonest  is  June  Grass,  already 
mentioned,  which  is  sometimes  a  weed.    The  only  other  weedy  ones  are: 

P.  dnnua,  Linn.  Low  Spear  Grass.  Very  low,  weedy  gniss  in  cult, 
ground,  waste  places,  paths,  etc.  Flowers  in  spring  or  again  in  sum- 
mer.   Eu.    ® 

P.  eompr4s8a^  Linn.  Wire  Grass,  English  Blue  Grass.  In  cul- 
tivated soil,  often  a  very  bad  intruder ;  pale,  with  low,  very  flat  stems, 
rising  obliquely  from  a  creeping  base  ;  panicle  small.     Eu.     % 

P&dcum  capill&re,  Linn.  Tumble  Grass,  Old  Witch  Grass.  A 
diffuse  plant,  common  in  cornfields  and  other  cultivated  grounds,  and 
rolling  before  the  wind  in  the  fall ;  sheaths,  and  usually  the  leaves,  hairy ; 
panicle  very  compound,  with  long,  capillary  divisions;  spikelet  with  1 
perfect  flower,  the  lower  glume  half  the  length  of  the  upper  empty  one.    0 

=  =  Flowers  with  a  bent  or  tvoisted  awn. 

II  One  flower  perfect,  and  one  fftaminate  only. 

Amnathirum  aitendceum,  Beauv.  Oat  Grass,  Grass  of  the  Akdbs. 
Rather  coarse  but  soft  grass,  introduced  from  En.  into  meadows  and 
fields ;  thin  and  very  unequal  glumes,  including  a  staminate  flower,  the 
lower  glume  of  which  bears  a  long,  bent  awn  below  its  middle  ;  above  this 
a  perfect  flower  with  its  glume  bristle-pointed  from  near  the  tip,  and  above 
that  a  rudiment  of  a  third  flower.  Sometimes  grown  as  a  meadow  grass, 
S-  and  W.    2/ 

H6lcu8  iandtus,  Linn.  Velvet  Grass,  Meadow  Soft  Grass.  Intro- 
duced from  Eu.  into  meadows  and  yards,  not  very  common,  l}^-2°  high, 
well  distinguished  by  its  paleness  and  velvety  softness,  being  soft  downy 
all  over ;  panicle  crowded ;  the  flowers  only  2  in  the  spikelet,  small,  rather 
distant,  the  lower  one  perfect  and  awnless,  the  upper  staminate  and  with 
a  curved  or  hooked  awn  below  the  tip.     2/ 

II  II  Flowers  several  (abottt  7)  in  the  spikelet. 

Danthdnla  spic^ta,  Beauv.  Poverty  Grass.  A  thin,  wild  grass, 
lo_20  high,  growing  in  sterile  soils;  spikelets  few  and  whitish,  subspi- 
cate ;  flowering  glume  loosely  hairy,  with  stout  and  pointless  teeth,  he- 
tween  which  arises  a  conspicuous  awn ;  tufted,  with  very  narrow  leaves.  2/ 

*  *  Flowers  in  spikes  or  dense  spike-like  panicles.     (For  Bermuda  Grass, 

see  IV.) 

••-  Spikelets  strictly  spiked,  all  on  one  side  of  a  flattened,  jointless  rhachis, 
much  crowded;  the  2-5  spikes  digitate,  i.e.  all  on  the  apfz  of  the  flower- 
ing stem.    Finger  Grass  might  be  sought  here;  see  ranicum,  next pcff 

Elusilne  fnd/ca,  Gsertn.  Crab  Grass,  Yard  Grars,  Dog*s-tail  Grass, 
or  Wire  Grass.  Introduced  only  in  yards  or  lawns  N.,  more  abundant  S., 
where  it  is  valuable  for  cattle ;  low,  spreading  pale  ;  flowers  SS  or  more 
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in  each  spikelet,  the  uppermost  generally  imperfect ;  seed  loose,  propor- 
tionally large,  rough- wrinkled  ;  glumes  and  palets  pointless.     (D 

£.  J€gypt)aca,  Pers.  Egvptian  Grass.  Yards  and  fields,  chiefly  a 
weed,  8. ;  creeping  over  the  ground,  low ;  spikes  dense  and  thickish ; 
glumes  flattiMied  laterally  and  keeled,  one  of  them  awn-pointed,  the 
lower  one  awned.     Both  from  the  Old  World. 

Agropyrum  rdpensj  Beauv.  Couch,  Qdack,  Quitch,  or  Quick  Grass. 
Spreads  amazingly  by  its  vigorous,  long,  running  rootstocks,  is  a  pest 
in  cultivated  fields,  and  is  too  coarse  and  hard  for  a  meadow  grass; 
2^-3^  high ;  many  forms,  introduced  from  £u.  ;  spikelets  4--8-flowered ; 
flowering  glume  either  pointless  or  short^awned ;  glumes  a  pair  to  the  sin- 
gle spikelet,  right  and  left  at  each  joint  of  the  rhachis.     y. 

■t-  ■*-  Spikelets  in  a  contracted  panicle  or  seeming  spike,  or  if  spiked  som^ 
what  on  one  side  of  the  rhachis ;  each  with  a  single,  perfect  flower,  its 
palets  of  coriaceous  or  cartilaginous  texture  ;  by  the  side  of  it  are  either 
one  or  two  thin  glumes  of  a  sterile,  usually  neutral  flower, 

•M.  One  or  many  slender  bristles  at  the  base  of  each  spikelet. 

Setdria  glaOca,  Beauv.  Foxtail,  Pigeon  Grass.  In  stubble  and  cul- 
tivated grounds,  low  ;  spike  tawny  yellow,  dense ;  long  bristles  6-11  in  a 
cluster,  rough  upwards ;  perfect  flower  wrinkled  crosswise.    £u.    0 

S,  yfridis,  Beauv.  Green  Foxtail,  Bottle  Grass.  Has  less  dense  and 
greener  spike,  fewer  bristles,  rough  upwards,  and  perfect  flower  striate 
lengthwise.  £u.  Common.  (D  Thought  by  some  to  be  the  parent  of 
Hungarian  Grass  (see  III.). 

S.  ¥ert/cWdta,  Beauv.  Spike  cylindrical  and  pale  green,  with  appar- 
ently whorled  spikelets  or  clusters ;  bristles  single  or  in  pairs  and  rough 
downwards.    £u.     Not  common.     0 

•M.  ■*-«.  iVb  bristles  at  tJie  base  of  the  spikelets. 

Pdnicum  sangutnd/e,  Linn.  Finger  Grass  or  Crab  Grass.  Chiefly  a 
weed  in  cult  fields  and  about  yards  in  late  summer  and  autumn,  but  use- 
ful in  thin  grounds  S.  for  hay ;  herbage  reddish ;  spikes  4-16,  slender, 
digitate,  nearly  1 -sided ;  spikelets  seemingly  1-flowered,  Uie  upper  empty 
glume  half  the  length  of  the  flower,  the  lower  one  small ;  £u.    0 

P.  gfdbrum,  Gaudin.  More  prostrate  and  lower;  spikes  2-6,  widely 
spreading;  upper  empty  glume  equaling  the  flower,  but  the  lower  one 
almost  wanting.     Waste  lands,  commonest  S.    £u.    0 

P.  Crus-gd/f/,  Linn.  Cock'sfoot,  Barnyard  Grass.  Common,  weedy 
grass  of  barnyards  and  low,  rich  grounds  ;  coarse,  with  rather  broad  leaves, 
and  numerous,  seeming  spikes  along  the  naked  summit  of  the  flowering 
stems,  often  forming  a  sort  of  panicle ;  spikelets  with  one  fertile  and  one 
sterile  flower,  the  glume  of  the  latter  bearing  a  rough  awn.     Eu.     0 

Phdiaris  Canar/'ensis,  Linn.  Canary  Grass.  Cult,  from  £u.  for 
canary  seed,  and  running  wild  in  some  waste  places ;  l°-2°  high,  with 
the  panicle  contracted  into  a  sort  of  oblong  spike  ;  the  glumes  with  wing- 
like keels  ;  and  a  little  scale  or  rudimentary,  sterile  flower  at  the  base.  0 

1-  1-  I-  Spikelets  1-6,  inclosed  in  a  globular  and  spiny  bur  or  involucre. 

C^nchruB  tribuloides,  Linn.  Bur  Grass,  Hedgehog  Grass.  A  low, 
spreading  grass  along  the  seashore  and  Great  Lakes,  and  in  sandy  places ; 
spike  composed  of  8-20  spherical,  prickly  heads  or  burs  which  detach 
easily  and  adhere  to  clothing.     0 

VL   Ornamental  Grasses,  regularly  cultivated  in  gardens. 

»  Annual  (or  biennial)  grasses  grown  for  use  in  dried  flower  bouquets,  or 
one  cult,  for  curiosity.     (Feather  Grass,  in  ^^  *  ^^  may  be  sought  here.) 

•*-  Spikelets  compact  and  mostly  large,  oblong  or  ovate-shaped,  hanging. 

Brbmus  unioloidea,  HBK.  (Csbat6chloa  p^ndula).     Rather  stout 
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and  broad-leaved,  with  drooping,  large,  6-10-flowered  spikeleta  much  flat- 
tened laterally,  so  that  the  lower  glumes  are  almost  conduplicate  and 
keeled  on  the  back ;  awns  very  short.  2/  Trop.  Amer.  and  W.  United 
States  ;  has  been  recommended  for  fodder  S. 

B,  brtziBfdrmis,  Fisch.  &  Mey.  Elegant  grass,  in  clumps ;  2^  high,  with 
many  large,  drooping,  oblong-ovate,  silvery -yellow,  12-30-flowered  spike- 
lets  ;  awns  0  ;  lower  sheaths  and  often  the  short  leaves  hairy.     Caucasus. 

Briza  m&xima^  Linn.  Lakgk  Quaking  Grass  or  Kattlesitakb  Grabs. 
A  low  grass,  with  the  hanging,  ovate-heart-shaped,  12-20flowered  spike- 
lets  somewhat  like  those  of  Bromus,  but  pointless,  very  tumid^ purplish, 
becoming  dry  and  papery,  rattling  in  the  wind, — whence  the  common 
name  ;  awns  0.    Eu. 

B,  mlnor^  Linn.  (B.  ohAcilis).  Little  Quaking  Grass.  Smaller, 
with  triangular-ovate  spikelets,  which  are  about  7-flowered ;  glumes 
longer  than  the  flowers.     Very  delicate  and  pretty.    Eu.  and  Asia. 

t-  1-  Spikelets  large,  but  loose,  oat-like. 

Arina  atSri/is,  Linn.  Animated  Oat.  Sometimes  grown  for  the  curi- 
ous movements  of  the  ripe  florets  due  to  the  hygroscopic  action  of  the 
profuse  covering  of  hairs ;  panicle  very  large ;  the  spikelets  about  twice 
the  size  of  those  of  the  Common  Oat.    Eu. 

-»--♦-••-  Singular  grass y  with  imperfect  flowers ;  the  perfect  one  (with  1  or 
2  sterile  ones)  borne  inside  a  seedlike,  pearly ,  flask-shaped  pouch  formed 
by  the  sheath  of  a  leaf;  sterile  inflorescence  projecting  from  the  flask, 

Co)x  Ldcryma-Jdbf,  Linn.  Job's  Tears,  Tear  Grass.  Plaut  2^-4^ 
high,  grown  for  the  ornamental  clusters  of  so-called  ** seeds**  (these 
sometimes  used  for  rosaries),  which  are  as  large  as  a  cherry  stone,  shining 
and  whitish.     India  and  China. 

•  «  Diffuse,  half-creeping  perennial  grass  with  small  simple  panicles, 

grown  in  conservatories. 

OpIlamenuB  Burmdnnt,  Pal.  (PAnicum  varieoXtum  of  florists).  Slender 
ana  spreading  plants  grown  in  pots,  hanging  baskets  and  under  benches, 
known  by  its  spreading,  narrow-lanceolate,  long-pointed  leaves  (2'-4' 
long),  which  are  more  or  less  perfectly  2-ranked  and  in  the  common  form 
neatly  striped  with  white  and  pink  after  the  manner  of  the  Wandering 
Jew.     Recalls  depauperate  forms  of  Barnyard  Grass.    Tropical  Asia. 

«  «  •  Tall  perennial  grasses,  grown  for  lawn  decoration. 
1-  Panicle  very  silky-hairy,  the  hairs  on  the  rhachis  or  in  the  flower. 

mtiacdnthua  SinSnsis,  Anders.  (EulXlia  Jap6nica  and  varieties). 
Zebra  Grass.  A  stately  grass  from  Japan,  the  forms  with  leaves  striped 
or  banded  (EuiAlia  zebrIna,  etc.,  of  nurserymen)  with  yellow,  now  the 
most  common ;  4^-9°  high,  with  long  slender  leaves,  and  a  rather  small 
fioct  panicle  late  in  the  season  ;  spikelets  1-flowered,  stamen^s  3,  flower- 
ing glumes  more  or  less  bifid,  and  awned  between  the  teeth. 

Gynirium  argSnteum,  Nees.  Pampas  Grass.  Tall,  reed-like  grass, 
from  S.  Aiuer.,  with  a  large  tuft  of  rigid  linear  and  tapering  recurved- 
spreading  leaves,  several  feet  in  length ;  the  flowering  stem  6  to  12  feet 
high  and  overtopping  the  leaves  in  autumn,  bearing  an  ample  silvery-silky 
panicle  ;  spikelets  loosely  2-ao -flowered. 

Eridnthus  RavSnncB,  Beauv.  Plume  Grass.  Stems  6P-1(P  high,  bear- 
ing plump-like,  violet  or  brownish,  silky  panicles  l°-2°  long;  leaves  for 
the  most  part  in  a  clump  at  the  base  of  the  stems  ;  spikelets  awned,  with 
one  perfect  flower ;  rhachis  of  the  branches  of  the  panicle  jointed.    S.  Eu. 

Ardndo  Ddtfhx,  Linn.  8°-20°  high,  grown  for  its  stately  habit  (and  the 
striped  leaves  of  one  variety);  leaves  comparatively  short^  broad  and  flal^ 
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alternate  and  sheathing  on  the  Maize-like  stem ;  spikelets  S-4- flowered, 
all  perfect ;  glome  bifid ;  axes  of  the  spikelets  naked,  but  the  flowers 
furnished  with  long  hairs.  S.  £u.   Seldom  flowers  in  N.  States. 

•*-  •^  Long  plumose  awns  from  the  empty  glumes ;  spikelets  l-flowered, 

St)pa  penndta,  Linn.  Feather  Grass.  Plant  2*^-3°  high,  bearing  long, 
slender,  often  drooping,  feather-like  panicles ;  awns  twisted,  8-10  times 
longer  than  the  glumes.    Eu.     Sometimes  used  for  bouquets. 

I-  1-  •♦-  Spikes  not  silky-hairy  nor  plumose, 

Ph^axls  amndlB^cea,  Linn.  Reed  Canary  Grass  (the  striped 
variety  is  the  familiar  Kibbon  Grass  of  country  gardens).  Bogs  and  low 
grounds ;  2°-4°  high,  with  flat  leaves  nearly  J'  wide,  flowering  in  early 
summer,  in  a  pretty,  dense,  contracted  panicle,  but  open  when  the  blos- 
soms expand ;  the  ovate  outer  whitish  glumes  longer  and  much  thinner 
than  the  blunt  coriaceous  flowering  glumes ;  a  hairy  rudiment  or  append- 
age at  the  base  of  each  of  the  latter. 

VIL   Wild  Grabsbb,  which  are  distinguished  for  tall  reed-like  growth, 

«  JStems  pithy,  not  hollow. . 

TripBaciim  dactyloidea,  Linn.  Gama  Grass,  Sesame  Grass.  Moist 
soil.  Conn.,  S.;  nutritious,  but  coarse ;  leaves  almost  as  large  as  those  of 
Indian  com ;  spike  (the  upper  part  staminate,  the  lower  pistillate)  nar- 
row, composed  of  a  row  of  joints  which  break  apart  at  maturity  ;  tlie  fer- 
tile cylindrical,  the  externally  cartilaginous  spikelets  immersed  in  the 
rhachis,  the  sterile  part  thinner  and  flat.    Sometimes  used  for  fodder  S. 

»  «  Stems  hollow  at  maturity. 

t-  Flowers  moncecious,  staminate  and  pistillate  separate  in  the  panicle. 

Z1»An1«  aquAtica,  Linn.  Indian  Rice  or  Water  Oats.  In  water, 
commonest  N.  W.;  with  leaves  almost  as  long  as  those  of  Indian  Corn,  the 
upper  part  of  the  ample  panicle  bearing  pistillate  flowers  on  erect,  club- 
shaped  pedicels,  the  lower  bearing  staminate  flowers  on  spreading 
branches ;  each  flower  or  spikelet  with  only  one  pair  of  glumes,  the  outer 
one  long-awned  ;  grain  slender,  J'  long,  used  for  food  by  N.  W.  Indians.  ® 

4-  H-  Flower  one  and  perfect  in  each  spikelet,  hut  sometimes  with  rudi- 
ments of  others. 

Amindphila  amndlnJicea,  Host.  Sea-sand  Reed.  Beaches,  Me.,  S., 
and  on  the  Great  Lakes,  where  it  serves  a  useful  purpose  in  binding  the 
sand  by  its  rootstocks ;  has  the  panicle  contracted  into  a  lon^  spike-like 
inflorescence ;  leaves  long  and  strong ;  spikelets  pale,  rather  rigid,  the  hairs 
at  the  base  of  Uie  flowers,  two  thirds  shorter  than  they.     2Z 

PhiUaxla  anmdln&cea,  Linn.  The  wild  form  may  be  sought  here  (see 
VL). 

♦-■♦-•»-  Flowers  several  in  each  spikelet,  all  or  nearly  all  perfect, 

Phragmites  commflDls,  Trin.  Common  Reed.  Noble  grass,  in 
marshes;  5^-12°  high,  with  leaves  l'-2'  wide,  the  stems  dying  down  to 
the  base ;  panicle  in  late  summer  or  autumn,  loose ;  spikelets  3-7-flow- 
ered,  beset  with  white,  silky,  long  hairs.     "21 

Arnndin^ria  macrosp^rma,  Michx.  Large  Cane.  Forming  the 
cane  brakes,  Ky.,  S.;  with  woody  stems  10^-20°  high  and  leaves  l'-2' 
wide,  branching  the  second  year,  at  length  flowering  from  the  branches, 
in  February  or  March ;  the  panicle  of  a  few  small  racemes  of  large  many- 
flowered  naked  spikelets,  the  flowering  glume  usually  downy.     3/ 

Var.  8iiifmtic6sa,  Munro.  Smaller  Reed,  Switch  Cane.  Only 
4^-10°  high,  and  more  branching ;  leaves  narrower.    Md.,  W.  and  S. 
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Class  II.    GYMNOSPERMS. 

Plants  with  no  closed  ovary,  style,  or  stigma,  but  ovules 
and  seeds  naked  on  a  scale  or  some  other  sort  of  trans- 
formed leaf,  or  in  Yew  at  the  end  of  a  scajy-bracted  stalk ; 
the  mouth  of  the  ovule  receiving  the  pollen  directly. 
Leaves  not  netted-veined.  Cotyledons  often  more  than  2. 
(Lessons,  Figs.  66,  67,  387-389,  411-^13.) 


CZZZ7.    CONIFERfi,  PINE  FAMILY. 

Trees  or  shrubs,  with  wood  of  homogeneous  liber  (no  ducts), 
resinous  juice,  commonly  needle-shaped  or  awl-shai)ed  leaves 
(mostly  evergreen),  and  monoDcious  or  sometimes  dioBcious 
flowers  destitute  of  both  calyx  and  corolla,  and  in  catkins,  or 
the  like. 

Aside  from  the  species  here  described,  there  are  the  follow- 
ing, amongst  others,  in  cultivation:  Araucarias,  particularly 
A.  iMBRiGATA,  Pav.,  the  Monkey  Puzzle,  from  Peru,  with 
ovate-lanceolate,  pointed,  stiff,  keeled  leaves,  grown  under  glass, 
and  in  the  open  S. ;  Sciadopitys  verticillata,  Sieb.  &  Zucc., 
Parasol  Tree,  from  Japau,  grown  out  of  doors,  with  long, 
linear,  verticillate  leaves ;  Cephalotaxus  drupacea,  Sieb.  & 
Zucc.  (known  also  as  C.  FoRTdxi),  a  straggling  shrub  planted 
from  Japan  in  the  middle  and  southern  states  with  dioecious, 
flat,  linear,  2-rowed  leaves,  and  a  drupe-like  fruit  the  size  of  a 
small  plum  which  ripens  the  second  year. 

I.  PINE  SUBFAMILY,  proper.  These  are  true  ConifercB, 
or  cone-bearing  trees,  the  fertile  flowers  being  in  a  scaly  catkin 
which  becomes  a  strobile  or  scaly  cone.  The  scales  are  each 
in  the  axil  of  a  bract  (which  is  sometimes  evident  and  pro- 
jecting, but  often  concealed  in  the  full-grown  cone),  and  bear 
a  pair  of  ovules  adhering  to  their  inner  face  next  the  base,  the 
orifice  downwards,  and  the  2-winged  seeds  peel  off  the  scale 
as  the  latter  expands  at  maturity.  They  all  have  scaly  buds. 
Leaves  scattered  or  fascicled. 
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•  OMMt  mahtrinff  the  itcond  year,  and  ihe  8caie$  beeominff  thick  and  eorky, 
1.  PINUB.  Leayes  peralstent,  long  and  needle-slutped,  2,  8^  or  5  in  a  cluster  from  the  axil 
of  dry  bud  scales,  developed  after  the  scaly  shoot  of  the  season  lengthens.  Sterile 
tttkins  clustered  at  the  base  of  the  shoot  of  the  season ;  each  stamen  ansvers  to 
ft  flower,  reduced  to  a  8-oelled  anther,  with  hardly  any  filament.  Cone  woody,  mostly 
large,  matortng  in  the  autumn  of  the  second  year.  Cotyledoiis  of  the  embryo 
several  (See  Lessons,  Figs.  56,  67,  184,  185,  411-418.) 
•  •  CkmeM  maturing  the  first  year  {except  in  No.  6),  the  eeatee  remaining  thin. 

-*-  Leaves  persistent ;  i.e. ,  evergreen. 
**  With  canes  pendutatts  or  r^fiexed,  their  scales  persistent, 

%  PICEA.  Cones  terminal.  Sterile  flowers  mostly  axillary  (sometimes  terminal),  on 
branchlets  of  the  preceding  year.  Leaves  needle-shaped  and  4-akigled,  sessile,  scat- 
tered or  spirally  disposed. 

8.  TSUOA.  Cones  on  the  ends  of  last  year*s  branchlets.  Sterile  flowers  in  a  sub-globose 
cluster  springing  from  the  axils  of  last  year's  leaves.  Leaves  short,  flat  and  whitened 
beneath,  short-petioled,  2-ranked. 

4,  PSEUDOTSUOA.  Cones  large,  the  bracts  more  or  lees  ezserted  and  spreading  or 
reflezed,  causing  the  cones  to  appear  fringed.  Leaves  flat,  short-petioled,  S^^nked. 
**  -M-  With  cones  erect,  the  scales  at  length  deciduous. 

6.  ABIES.  Cones  on  the  upper  side  of  spreading  branches,  the  bracts  mostly  exserted. 
Sterile  flowers  ftt>m  the  axils  of  last  year's  leaves.  Leaves  flat,  whitened,  and  with 
fhe  midrib  prominent  beneath,  sessile,  scattered,  but  appearing  2-ranked  on  hori- 
sontal  branches. 

6.  CEDRUS.    Leaves  as  in  Larix,  but  rigid  and  persistent  Cones  globular,  large,  of  very 

broad  thin  scales.  ^  ^  Leaves  deciduous. 

7.  LABIX.    Leaves  all  lUling  in  autumn,  soft,  short-needle-shaped,  in  spring,  developed 

very  many  in  a  dense  cluster  from  axillary  buds  of  the  previous  summer,  those  on 
shoots  of  the  season  similar  but  scattered.  Cones  as  in  Abies,  the  scales  persistent 
(Lessons,  Figs.  184,  887.) 

II.  CYPRESS  SUBFAMILY.  These  have  both  kinds  of 
flowers  in  short,  often  globular,  catkins  of  few  scales ;  the  fer- 
tile making  a  globular  or  ovate,  small  cone,  which  is  often 
fleshy  when  young,  sometimes  imitating  a  berry.  The  branches 
appear  and  the  shoots  grow  on  without  the  intervention  of 
any  scaly  buds.  Leaves  often  opposite  or  whorled,  sometimes 
scale-like  and  adnate  to  the  branch. 

•  Scales  o/the  globular  cone  with  a  pointed  bract  behind  each  wedge-shaped  scale,  partly 

cohering  with  Us  back. 

8).  CBTPTOMERIA.  Cone  teruilnating  a  leafy  branch,  the  recurved  tip  of  the  bract  and 
awl-shaped  lobes  of  the  top  of  the  scales  projecting. 

•  •  Scales  of  the  fruit  simple,  no  bract  behind  them. 
•t-  JVutt  a  sort  qfcone,  dry  and  hard  when  mature ;  flowers  monaeious,  rarely  dicscious. 

<M>  Leaves  deciduous,  thin  and  delieate,  flaJt. 

•.  TAXODIUM.  Two  kinds  of  flowers  on  the  same  branches ;  the  sterile  catkin  spike- 
panided,  of  few  stamens  ;  the  fertile  in  small  clusters.  Cone  globular,  flrmly  closed 
tin  mature,  of  several  very  thick-topped  and  angular  shield-shaped  scales,  a  pair  of 
erect  8-angIed  needs  on  their  Rtolk. 

<M>  ♦«•  Leases  evergreen,  linear  and  awl  shaped,  alternate,  firee,  destitute  of  glands. 
10.  SEQUOIA.    Catkins  globular,  the  scales  of  the  fertile  ones  bearing  several  ovules. 
Cone  woody ;  the  shield-shaped  scales  closed  without  overlapping,  and  bearing  3-6 
jSat  wing-margined  seeds  hanging  from  the  upper  parf.  of  their  atalk-llke  base. 
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******  LecNftM*  evergreen,  oppctiUt  awl-ihaped  and  scale  shaped  {ike  former  <m  th€ 
more  vigorous  lengthening  shoots^  the  latter  closely  imbricated  and  deenssate 
on  the  succeeding  hranchlets),  commonly  with  a  resinous  gland  on  the  back. 
Seeds  and  ovules  erect ;  cotyledons  only  2  or  3. 

11.  CU  PRESS  US.  Cones  spherical;  the  shleld-shAped  scales  dosing  by  their  wdl-fltted 
margins,  not  overlapping,  separating  at  maturity,  each  scale  bearing  many  ovules 
and  narrowly-winged  seeds,  ita  broad  summit  with  a  central  boss  or  short  point. 

18.  CHAMj£CYPA.RIS.  Cone  globose,  terminal,  firmly  dosed,  but  opening  at  maturity, 
the  scales  peltate.  Sterile  fiowers  composed  of  shield-shaped,  scale-like  filaments 
bearing  8-4  anther  cells.  Leaves  small  and  scale-like,  appressed  or  spreading.  Seeds 
8-8  below  each  scale,  in  which  it  diiTers  chiefly  from  Cupressns. 

18.  THUJA.  Cones  oblong  or  globular,  the  scales  not  shield-shaped,  but  concave  and  fixed 
by  their  base,  overlapping  in  pairs,  pointed  if  at  all  flrom  or  near  their  summit, 
spreading  open  at  maturity,  each  bearing  a  single  pair  of  ovules  and  winged  seeds. 
(Lessons,  Figs.  838,  889.) 

*-  -*-  Fruit  berry  like  ;  flowers  commonly  diacious. 

U.  JUNIPEBU8.  Catkins  very  small,  lateral ;  the  fertile  catkin  of  8^  fleshy  scales  grow- 
ing together,  and  ripening  into  a  sort  of  globular  berry,  containing  1-A  bony  seeds. 
Leaves  evergreen,  opposite  or  whorled. 

III.  YEW  SUBFAMILY.  Distinguished  by  haying  the 
fertile  catkin,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  reduced  to  a  single,  ter- 
minal flower,  consisting  of  an  ovule  only,  surrounded  by  some 
bracts  or  a  fleshy  disk,  ripening  into  a  nut-like  or  drupe-like 
seed ;  cotyledons  only  2.  There  is  nothing  answering  to  the 
scales  of  a  pine  cone.  Leaf  buds  scaly  as  in  the  true  Pine 
Family.    Flowers  mostly  dioBcious,  axillary. 

16.  TAXU8.  Leaves  linear,  appearing  more  or  less  8-ranked,  green  both  sides.  Both  kinds 
of  catkins,  if  such  they  may  be  called,  are  small  axillary  buds  imbricated  with  per- 
sistent scales,  bearing  at  the  apex,  one  a  few  naked  stamens  each  with  8-8  anther 
cells  under  a  somewhat  shield-shaped  apex,  the  other  an  ovate  ovule.  This  in  fruit 
becomes  a  nut-like  blackish  seed,  resting  in  the  bottom  of  a  berry-like  red  cup. 

16.  TORBETA.    Leaves,  catkins,  etc.,  nearly  as  in  Taxus.    Stamens  more  scale-shaped 

at  top,  each  bearing  4  hanging  anther  cells.  Naked  seed  resembling  a  thin-fleahed 
drupe  or  when  dry  a  nut,  with  no  cup  around  it,  as  large  as  a  nutmeg,  which  tt 
resembles  also  in  the  brain -like  interior  structure. 

17.  6INKQ0.    Leaves  wedge-shaped  and  Ikn-shaped,  deeply  8-eIeft  and  the  lobes  wavy- 

toothed  and  somewhat  cleft  at  the  broad  truncate  end,  traversed  with  straight  simple 
or  forking  nerves  or  veins,  like  a  Fern.  Flowers  not  often  seen.  Sterile  catkins 
slender  and  loose.    Seed  drupe-like,  and  with  a  fleshy  short  cup  around  its  base. 

18.  PODOCARPUS.    The  fleshy  seed  raised  on  a  sort  of  stalk.    Leaves  sometlmM  much 

unlike  those  of  other  Coniferous  trees,  being  large,  linear,  lanceolate,  or  even  ovate, 
and  veinless,  except  the  midrib. 

1.  PINUS,  PINE.  (The  classical  Latin  name.)  Flowers  In  late 
spring. 

»  White  Pines,  icith  soft  leaves  5  in  the  cluster^  their  sheath  and  the 
scale  underneath  early  deciduous;  cones  long,  cylindrical  terminal^ 
hanging,  falling  after  shedding  the  seeds,  their  scales  hardly  if  at  all 
thickened  at  the  end,  pointless;  seed  thin-shelled  and  vsinged. 

P.    Str6bu8,   Linn.     White   Pine.    Tall  tree  mostly  in  poor  soil, 
Penn.,  N.,  and  along  the  mountains  to  Ga.;  with  soft,  white  wood  InFaln- 
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able  for  lumber,  smooth,  greenish  bark  on  young  trunks  and  branches ; 
pale  or  glaucous,  slender  leaves  8'-4'  long ;  and  narrow  cones  6'-C'  long 

R,  excSfsa^  Wall.  Biiotan  or  Himalayan  White  P.  Ornamental  tree 
barely  hardy  far  N. ;  with  the  drooping  and  glaucous-green,  slender  leaves 
and  the  cones  nearly  twice  the  length  of  those  of  White  Pine  ;  cone  6'-10' 
long,  with  large,  wedge-like,  loosely  imbricated  scales. 

»  «  Nut  Pines,  with  leaves,  etc,  as  in  the  preceding  section,  but  short, 
thick  cones  of  fewer  and  thick,  pointless  scales,  and  large,  hard-sJielled, 
edible  seeds  destitute  of  a  wing. 

P.  Cimbra,  Linn.  Cbmbra  or  Swiss  Stone  P.  of  the  higher  Alps ; 
small,  slow-growing,  very  hardy,  ornamental  tree,  with  green,  4-sided 
leaves  3'-4'  long  and  much  crowded  on  the  erect  branches ;  cones  round- 
oval,  erect,  2'  long ;  the  round  seeds  as  large  as  peas. 

#  •  •  Pitch  Pines  and  their  relatives,  with  leaves  only  2  or  3  in  the 
cluster,  scaly-sheathed  at  the  base ;  wood  resinous, 

••-  Leaves  3  in  the  cluster.    All  natives,  but  the  last  Califomian. 

**  Cones  terminal ;  leaves  long  and  slender. 

P.  paltiatiis,  Mill.  Lono-leaved  or  Southern  Yellow  Pine.  Lofty, 
striking  tree  of  pine  barrens  from  S.  Va.,  S. ;  with  leaves  10'-15'  long, 
very  resinous  wood,  and  cones  6'-10'  long ;  the  scales  tipped  with  a  re- 
flexed,  short  spine. 

•M>  -M.  Cones  lateral  and  persistent  on  the  branch  long  after  shedding  the 
seed  ;  the  scales  thickened  at  the  end,  often  tipped  with  a  cusp  or  spine  ; 
leaves  rigid. 

P.  TaBda,  Linn.  Loblolly  or  Old-field  P.  Small  tree,  in  light 
soil,  from  Del.,  8.,  with  less  resinous  wood  than  the  last ;  dark-green 
leaves  O'-KX  long ;  and  solitary  cones  3'-5'  long ;  the  scales  tipped  with 
a  short,  straight,  or  incurved  spine. 

P.  ifgida,  Mill.  Northern  Pitch  P.  Sandy  or  thin,  rocky  soil, 
abounding  along  the  coast  N.  and  in  the  upper  country  S.;  a  stout  tree, 
with  dark-green  leaves  8'-6'  long  from  short  sheaths ;  clustered,  ovate- 
conical  cones  2 '-3'  long  ;  the  scales  tipped  with  a  recurved  spine  or  prickle. 
(Lessons,  Figs.  411-413.) 

P.  serdtina,  Michx.  Pond  P.  Small  tree  in  wet  ground  from  N.  Car., 
S.;  with  valueless  wood ;  leaves  4'-8' long,  and  mostly  opposite,  round- 
ovate  cones  2 '-3'  long,  their  scales  tipped  with  a  very  small  and  weak 
prickle. 

P.  ponderbsa,  Dougl.  Planted  from  Cal.,  where  it  is  a  characteristic 
tree,  with  heavy  wood,  deep-green  leaves  6'-ll'  long,  and  clustered  cones 
about  3'  long,  reflexed  on  a  short  stalk. 

I-  1-  Leaves  only  2  in  the  sheath  (Lessons,  Fig.  186),  or  a  few  of  them 

sometimes  in  threes,  mostly  differ. 

*•*■  Scales  of  the  cone  tipped  with  a  distinct  beak  or  prickle,  often  recurved. 

P.  B/frSsfrh,  Linn.  Scotch  Pink  (wrongly  called  also  Scotch  Fir). 
The  common  Pine  of  N.  Ku.;  middle-sized  tree,  known  by  the  bluish- 
white  hue  of  its  flat  leaves  (2'-4'  long),  reddish  bark  on  the  trunk,  and 
narrow,  tapering  cones  ;  the  scales  with  tubercle-like  tips.  Common  in 
cultivation. 

P.  montdna,  Du  Roi.  The  dwarf  Muoho  Pine,  or  P.  Mugho  of  nurs- 
eries, is  a  native  of  S.  £u.;  usually  a  spreading  shrub  or  bushy  tree, 
2^-10^  high,  with  stiff  leaves  2'-^'  long,  and  smallish,  tapering  cones  with 
slight  points  to  the  scales. 
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P.  ptSngens,  Michx.  f.  Table  MovirTAnr  or  Pbicklt  Pikb.  Along 
the  Aileghauies  from  Penn.  to  S.  Car. ;  middle-sized  tree,  with  dark 
bluLsh-green  leaves  only  about  2'  long ;  bat  the  heavy  and  clustered,  ovate 
cones  fully  3'  long,  tlie  scales  being  armed  with  a  very  strong,  somewhat 
hooked  spine. 

P.  fnops,  Ait.  Jersey  Schud  P.  Low,  straggling  tree  of  barrens 
and  sterile  hills,  from  Long  Island,  S.  and  W.,  with  drooping  branchlets ; 
leaves  1  '-ii'  long  ;  solitary  ovate>oblong  cones  2'  long,  reflexed  on  a  short 
stalk ;  the  scales  tipped  with  an  awl-shaped  prickle. 

P.  mitia,  Michx.  Yellow  Pine,  Short>leaved  Yellow  Pnos.  A 
middle-sized  tree  in  sandy  or  dry  soil,  with  firm,  fine-grained  wood,  slen- 
der leaves  (not  rarely  in  threes)  3'-6'  long ;  and  mostly  solitary,  ovate, 
or  oblong-conical  cones  barely  2'  long ;  the  scales  tipped  with  a  minute, 
weak  prickle.    Staten  Island,  W.  and  S. 

**  •*-«.  Scales  of  the  cone  not  beaked,  but  often  wrinkled  or  uneven, 

P,  Austrlaca,  Hoss.  Austrian  P.  A  probable  variety  of  P.  LARfcio, 
or  CoRsicAN  p.  of  S.  Eu.;  a  fast-growing,  massive  tree,  with  very  rough 
branches  ;  dark-green,  slender,  but  rigid  leaves,  4'-6'  long ;  and  conical 
cones  2J'-:V  long.    Commonly  planted. 

R.  Ufassonidna,  Lamb.  China,  now  frequently  cultivated,  particalarty 
the  form  with  party-colored  white  and  green  leaves,  which  are  6'-7' 
long  and  slender;  cones  very  small,  solitary,  or  2-3-verticiUate. 

P.  Bankaiina,  Lamb.  Gray  or  Northbrx  Scrub  P.  Jack  P.  Along 
our  northern  frontiers  and  extending  N.,  on  rocky  banks;  straggling 
shrub  or  tree,  6°-20°  high,  with  oblique  or  contorted  leaves  1'  long; 
curved  cones  barely  2'  long  persisting  on  the  branches  several  years; 
blunt  scales. 

P.  resindaa.  Ait.  Red  Pine,  Norway  Pine.  The  Latin  name  not 
a  good  one,  as  the  tree  is  not  especially  resinous ;  dry  woods  N.  from  N. 
V.n^.  to  Minn. ;  50^-80°  high,  with  i*eddi8h  and  smoothish  bark,  compact 
wood,  dark-groen  loaves  6'--6'  long  and  not  rigid;  and  ovate-conical, 
smooth  cones  about  2'  long,  at  the  apex  of  the  branch  and  falling  aft^r 
shedding  the  seed,  their  scales  slightly  thickened  at  the  end  and  without 
any  prickly  point.    Much  used  for  lumber  in  Mich,  and  W. 

2.  PICEA,  SPRUCK.     (Latin  name.) 

«  Foliage  distinctly  glaucous,  so  tJiat  the  tree  has  a  whitish  or  bluish  cast, 

{Leaves  glaucous  both  above  and  below,) 

P,  pOngens,  Kn^elm.  Colorado  Blue  Sprcce.  Of  conical,  slow 
growth,  with  spreading,  horizontal  branches;  branchlets  smooth  and 
shining ;  leaves  1'  or  less  long,  very  sharp-pointed,  stiff,  in  the  best 
forms  densely  glaucous-blue  (varies  into  almost  green  forms)  ;  cones 
solitary  or  clustered,  cylindrical,  2^'-5'  long.     Rocky  Mountains. 

P.  ^ba.  Link.  White  Spruce.  Along  our  northern  borders  and  N. ; 
when  pianted  a  very  handsome  tree,  with  pale,  glaucous  leaves ;  cylindri- 
cal, nodding  cones  about  2'  long,  falling  the  first  winter;  the  thinner 
scaler  with  a  firm,  even  edge. 

•  «  Foliage  green  or  nearly  so  (leaves  glaucous,  if  at  all,  only  on  the 

under  side). 

■*-  Cones  4'  or  less  long. 

P.  nigra.  Link.  Black  or  Double  Spruce.  Cold  woods  and  swamps 
N.  and  alv)ng  the  mountains  S. ;  middle-sized  tree,  with  leaves  (seldom 
over  },'  long)  dark-ajeen  (a  glaucous- whitish  variety  E.);  its  ovate  cones 
recurvinj::  on  short  liranches,  I'-li'  long,  persistent  for  several  years ;  thin, 
rigid  scales  with  thin,  often  eroded  edge. 
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P.  Aieockidna,  Carr.  Leaves  rigid  and  more  or  less  curved,  distiDctly 
4-8ided,  but  flattened,  sharp-pointed,  slightly  glaucous  on  the  two  under 
sides ;  cones  oblong  aud  tapering  at  both  ends,  2 '-3'  long ;  the  scales 
brown,  shining,  and  striate,  and  minutely  toothed.  A  tree  of  close, 
graceful  habit,  planted  from  Japan.  Confounded  with  P.  Ajaninsis^ 
Fischer,  also  of  Japan  and  Northeast  Asia,  which  differs  in  having  flat 
leaves  which  are  glaucous-blue  beneath,  the  scales  of  the  cones  less 
rounded  and  more  deeply  toothed,  and  the  branches  more  rigid. 

P.  poDtOj  Carr.    Tree  of  conical  growth  and  projecting  branchlets,* 
these  latter  very  rigid  and  cream-yellow ;    leaves  on  all  sides  of  the 
branches  short,  erect,  and  rigid,  slightly  falcate,  very  sharp-pointed,  4- 
sided,  with  the  faces  slightly  hollowed ;  cones  ellipsoidal,  ^-4'  long ;  the 
coriaceous  scales  light-brown  and  minutely  notched.    Japan. 

P.  orfentd/is,  Carr.  Handsome  tree  with  very  slender  branches  and 
retaining  its  lower  branches  next  the  ground ;  leaves  close-set  upon  all 
sides  of  the  branchlets  and  deep,  glossy  green,  stiff,  not  sharp;  cones 
somewhat  cylindrical,  2  S'  long,  pointed  at  the  top.  Caucasus.  Not 
fully  hardy  in  Northern  States. 

••-  •♦-  Cones  6  -7'  long, 

P,  0x06/90,  Link.  NoHWAT  Spbucb.  The  most  common  and  most 
vigorous  species,  planted  from  Eu. ;  fine,  large  tree,  with  stout  branches, 
deep-green  leaves  larger  than  in  the  next,  the  mature  hangin<;  cones  light 
colore  and  very  conspicuous.  Runs  into  numerous  horticultural  varie- 
ties, some  of  the  dwarf  ones  growing  only  3^-5®  high. 

3.  TSUCIA,  HEMLOCK  SPRUCE.    (Japanese  name.) 

T.  Canad^nais,  Carr.  Hemlock.  Common  forest  tree  on  hills  and 
in  swamps  N.,  and  planted  for  ornament ;  large  tree,  with  coarse  wood, 
light  and  spreading  spray,  broadish- linear  and  blunt  leaves  only  }'  long, 
green  above  and  whitish  beneath,  and  oval  cones  only  V  or  y  long,  their 
bracts  very  short  and  hidden.    There  are  several  cultivated  varieties. 

4.  PSEUDOTSUOA,   DOUGLAS  SPRUCE.     (False  Tsuga.) 

P.  Dougfdsii,  Carr.  One  of  the  tall  trees  from  Rocky  Mountains  and 
W.  to  the  Pacific,  planted  in  two  or  three  forms ;  slender  leaves  1'  or 
more  long,  light  green,  indistinctly  2- ranked;  cones  2'-3'  long,  loose, 
with  pointed  and  toothed  bracts  projecting  beyond  the  scales. 

5.  ABIES,  FIR.  (Classical  Latin  name. — The  names  Abtes  and 
PicBA,  for  Fir  and  Spruce,  are  just  oppositely  uspfl  by  different  authors. 
Linnaus  employed  the  former  for  Spruce,  the  latter  for  Fir,  and  so  do 
some  late  writers.  The  ancients  used  the  names  just  the  other  way, 
and  the  later  botanists  mostly  follow  them. )    Flowers  late  spring. 

•  Balsam    Firs,   native   trees;    hark   yielding    Canada    balsam  from 

blisters^  etc. 

A.  bals^kmea,  Miller.  Common  B.  Small  tree  of  cold  or  wet  grounds 
N.;  handsome  when  young,  but  soon  becoming?  rap:<red,  with  poor  wood, 
narrow  linear  leaves  it'  or  less  than  1'  long  and  much  crowded,  cylin- 
drical violet-colored  cones  2'-4'  long  and  1'  thick,  their  bracts  with  only 
the  abrupt  slender  point  projecting;. 

A.  FrJiaeri.  Lindl.  Fraser'8  or  Soithern  B.  Alnnc:  the  hi<jher  Alle- 
ghanies,  N.  Car.,  S.;  small  tree,  like  the  precedinc;  but  the  small  cones 
(only  l'-2'  Ions)  oblonp-ovate,  with  the  short-pointed  upper  part  of  tHo 
bracts  conspicuously  projecting;  and  reflexed. 

CTIAT'S  F.  F.  &  O.  BOT. — 31 
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«  •  SiLYBR  FiRSf  very  choice  ornamental  exotic  trees. 

••-  Leaves  blunt, 

A.  pecttndta,  DC.  European  Silver  Fir.  Large  tree  having  slender 
horizontal  branches  with  narrow  leaves  (greener  above  than  in  Balsam  F., 
nearly  as  white  beneath,  and  1^'  long)  forming  a  flat  spray  ;  cones  6'-^' 
long,  cylindrical,  with  slender  projecting  points  to  the  bracts. 

A,  Mordmannidna,  8pach.  Caucasus ;  with  thicker-set  and  broader, 
more  glossy  leaves  Uian  Uie  foregoing,  linear,  curved,  1'  long,  deep  green 
above  and  whitened  beneath ;  cones  large  and  ovate  (6'-C'  long);  branches 
rigid  and  horizontal,  very  leSfy. 

A.  Sibfrt'ca,  Ledeb.  (A.  PfcHTA).  Siberian  Silver  F.  With  thicker- 
set  leaves  than  those  of  European  Silver  Fir,  dark-green  above  and  less 
white  beneath ;  cones  only  3'  long,  their  short  bracts  concealed  under  the 
scales. 

1-  1-  Leaves  acute  or  pointed,  especially  on  main  shoots,  rigid^  widely  and 

about  equally  spreading  on  both  sides. 

A.  CephaidnicOj  Link.  Cephaloniax  Silver  Fir.  Remarkable  for  its 
very  stiff,  almost  prickly-pointed,  squarrose,  close-set  leaves,  dark-green 
above,  white  beneath;  cones  b'-6'  long,  like  those  of  A.  pectinata. 
Greece,  etc. 

A,  Pinadpo,  Boiss.  Spanish  Silver  Fir.  Resembles  the  last,  bat  not 
so  hardy,  with  leaves  less  pointed,  and  the  bracts  of  the  cones  concealed ; 
cones  cylindrical,  4'-6'  long.    Spain. 

6.  CEDRUS,  CEDAR,  i.e.  of  Lebanon.  (Ancient  Greek  name.)  Wood 
reddish,  fragrant.    Cult,  for  ornament,  but  precarious  In  this  climate. 

C.  Ubani,  Barrel.  Cedar  of  Lebanon.  With  dark  foliage  and  stiff 
horizontal  branches,  the  terminal  shoot  erect ;  cones  3'-4'  long,  peduncled, 
oblong-oval,  maturing  the  second  (or  third  ?)  year ;  not  hardy. 

C.  Deoddra,  Loud.  Deodar  C.  Of  Himalayas  ;  with  lighter  drooping 
spray  on  yoimg  trees,  and  larger  whitish  leaves.  Somewhat  planted  S. ; 
now  considered  to  be  only  a  form  of  the  first. 

7.  LARIX,  LARCH.  (The  ancient  name.)  Trees  planted  for  orna- 
ment and  valuable  for  timber ;  branches  slender,  the  young  ones  pendu- 
lous ;  flowers  in  earliest  spring,  much  before  the  leaves  appear ;  catkins 
from  lateral  spurs  or  broad  buds;  the  sterile  globular,  yellow;  the 
fertile  oval,  crimson-red,  being  the  color  of  the  bracts.  The  commonest 
ones  described  here.    Others  are  in  cultivation. 

L.  Europcba,  DC.  European  Larch.  A  fine  fast-growing  tree,  with 
leaves  about  1'  long,  and  cones  1'  long,  of  numerous  scales.  There  is  a 
weeping  form. 

L.  Ameilctoa,  Michx.  American  Larch,  Tamarack  or  Hackma- 
tack. Swamps  N.;  slender  tree  with  shorter  and  paler  leaves,  and  small 
cones  of  few  scales,  only  h'  or  i'  long. 

8.  CRYPTOMiSRLA..  (From  the  Greek,  means  concealed  parU  or 
Joints.)    Evergreen  tree  from  Japan. 

C.  JapSntcOf  D.Don.  Often  in  conservatories  and  in  the  open  from 
Long  Island  (sparingly).  S. ;  leaves  crowded,  awl-«haped,  many*ranked, 
edgewise  and  decurrent  on  the  stem. 
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9.  TAZODIUM,  BALD  CYPRESS.  (Greek:  Fev^/fAre;  the  resem- 
blance is  only  in  the  shape  of  the  leaves.)  Flowers  before  the  leaves, 
in  earliest  spring. 

T.  dlaticham,  Richard.  American  B.  or  Southern  Cypress.  Large 
tree  in  swamps,  from  Del.,  S.,  and  planted  even  N.;  branchlets  slender, 
many  of  them  falling  in  autumn  like  leafstalks;  leaves  light  green,  ^' 
long,  narrow-linear,  2-ranked,  on  some  flower-bearing  shoots  awl-shaped 
and  imbricated ;  cones  1'  or  less  thick. 

10.  SEQUOIA,  REDWOOD.  (Named  for  the  Cherokee  half-breed 
Indian  See-qua-yah,  who  invented  an  alphabet  for  his  nation.)  Very 
celebrated,  gigantic,  Calif omian  trees,  with  fibrous  bark,  not  unlike 
that  of  Taxodium,  and  soft,  fissile,  dull  red  wood.  Neither  species  is 
hardy  in  New  England,  or  safe  in  the  Middle  States ;  but  the  second 
is  disposed  to  stand. 

$.  sempSrrirenSf  Endl.  Common  Redwood  of  the  coast  ranges  of  Cal.; 
with  flat  and  linear  acute  leaves  2-ranked  on  the  branches,  but  small  awl- 
shaped  and  scattered  ones  on  the  erect  or  leading  shoots,  and  small  globu- 
lar coneft  (barely  1'  long). 

S.  gigantdOf  Ton*.  Giant  Redwood  (in  Eng.  called  Wellingt5nia) 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada ;  with  all  the  leaves  awl-shaped  and  distributed 
round  the  branch  ;  cones  ovoid,  lJ'-2'  long. 

11.  CUPRESSUS,  CYPRESS.  Classical  name  of  the  Oriental  Cypress, 
namely, 

C.  sempSrv/rens,  Linn.  Planted  only  far  S.;  stiff  narrow  tree,  with 
slender  erect  branches,  dark  foliage,  and  cone  1'  in  diameter,  each  scale 
many-seeded. 

12.  CHAMiBCTPARIS,  FALSE  CYPRESS.  (Greek:  ground  cypress.) 

«  White  Cedar,  with  rather  stiffs  branches  and  closely  oppressed  leaves. 

C.  Bphrasrofdea,  Spach.  Common  White  Cedar.  Tree  of  low  grounds, 
from  Me.,  S.,  with  white  valuable  wood,  slender  spray,  and  pale,  glaucous- 
green,  triangular-awl-shaped  leaves  much  finer  than  in  Arbor  Vitse ;  cones 
hardly  ^'  wide,  with  few  seeds  to  each  scale,  and  these  almost  wingless. 

♦  »  Cypresses  of  cultivation,  ours  with  drooping  spray. 

C.  Lai¥Son/dna,  Pari.  A  most  graceful  species,  with  thickly  set  and 
plume-like,  flat,  pendulous  spray  of  bluish-green  hue,  and  cones  scarcely 
above  J'  in  thickness,  their  scales  bearing  2-4  ovules  and  ripening  2  or  3 
seeds;  male  catkins  red.  N.  Cal.,  where  it  reaches  100^  in  height. 
Many  varieties  are  in  cultivation.     Half  hardy  N. 

C.  Hutkainsfs,  Spach.  (Thut6psis  boreXlis).  Nootka  Sound  Cy- 
press. Like  the  last,  but  more  robu.st  in  habit,  its  foliage  pale-green, 
and  its  male  catkins  sulphur- yellow.  Hardier,  and  cult,  in  several  forms. 
Ore.,  N. 

•  •  •  Retxn63pobas  of  cultivation,  with  more  erect  branchlets  and  some* 

times  slightly  spreading  leaves.    Japan. 

C.  phffera,  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  l*yramidal  tree,  or  generally  a  bush  as 
seen  in  cultivation,  with  feathery  spray,  slender  branchlets,  and  d's- 
tincUy  4-rowed,  scale-like,  somewhat  distant,  sharp  leaves,  which  are 
brownish-green  above,  bearing  2  glaucous  lines  beneath ;  cones  the  size 
of  small  peas,  with  8-12  scales  which  are  irregularly  crenulate  on  the 
margin.  The  forms  in  cultivation,  as  Retin6spora  plum6sa,  R.  eri- 
coIdes,  R.  squarr6sa  and  R.  fiUfbra,  are  considered  to  be  forms  of 
this  species. 
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C.  obtdaa,  Sieb.  ft  Zucc.  Distinguished  from  the  abore  by  its  obtosisb 
and  closely  appressed  leaves,  larger  cones  (i'  in  diam.)  which  have  8 
(rarely  9  or  10)  cones  with  entire-margined  scales,  which,  however,  are 
furnished  with  a  tubercle-like  tip  in  the  center.  Rbtxn^bpora  tetba- 
QbvA,  R.  filicoIdbs,  and  R.  lycopodioIdbs  belong  here. 

13.  THUJA,  ARBOR  YIT^.  (Ancient  name  of  some  resin-bearing 
evergreen.)  The  varieties  planted  in  collections  are  very  numerous; 
the  following  are  the  principal  natural  types,  by  some  taken  for  genera. 
(Lessons,  Fig.  166.) 

T.  occident^lis,  Linn.     American  Arbob  Yitje,  or  White  Cedar 

(incorrectly)  of  the  N.  and  of  lumbermen.  Common  tree  N.,  in  swamps 
and  cool,  moist  woods,  much  planted,  especially  for  hedges  and  screens ; 
leaves  mostly  of  the  scale-shaped  sort,  blunt,  and  adnate ;  cones  oblong, 
rather  soft,  the  oblong  scales  piointless,  and  bearing  2  thin-winged  seeds. 
Many  nursery  varieties,  some  of  which,  especially  var.  bbicoIobs  or 
Heath-like  A.,  have  the  loose,  awl-shaped  sort  of  leaves.  Sibebiak 
Abbor  ViTiE  is  a  form  of  it. 

r.  or/e/ifa//8,  Linn.  (Bi6ta  orientXlis).  Chihbse  A.  Not  hardy  far 
N. ;  small  tree,  with  even  the  scale-shaped  leaves  acute ;  cone  laiger, 
with  thicker  scales  tipped  with  a  recurving,  horn-like  apex  or  appendajj^e, 
each  2- seeded,  and  the  seeds  hard-shelled  and  wingless.  Numerous  forms 
are  cultivated. 

r.  dolabrdta^  Linn.  (Thut6psi8  dolabbXta).  Japan.  Remarkable  for 
its  very  flat  spray,  broad  and  very  blunt,  large  leaves  (sometimes  ^'  long) 
green  above  and  white  beneath ;  the  cone  with  thick  and  rounded  scales, 
each  with  5  wing-margined  seeds. 

14.  JUNIPlSRnS,  JUNIPER,  (aassical  Latin  name.)  Flowers  late 
spring. 

•  Leaves  like  those  of  Cypress  and  Arbor  VUm  (both  seale-Uke  and  awl- 

shapedj  small,  the  former  sort  minute  and  very  adnate), 

J.  Virginiina,  Linn.  Red  Cedar,  Savin.  A  familiar  shrub  and 
small  or  large  tree,  with  most  durable  and  valuable,  reddish,  odorous 
wood ;  the  small  fruit  dark  with  a  white  bloom,  erect  on  the  short  sup- 
portinj?  branchlet. 

J.  Sablna,  Linn.,  var.  proctUnbenB,  Pursh.  Rocky  banks,  trailing 
over  the  ground  along  our  northern  borders,  with  the  scale-shaped  leaves 
less  acute,  and  the  fruit  nodding  on  the  short,  peduncle-like,  recurved 
branchlet. 

i/.  ChinSna/s,  Linn.  Low  or  medium-sized,  dioecious  tree  of  upright 
habit ;  male  plant  with  numerous  branches,  the  upper  ones  ascending  or 
erect,  the  leaves  generally  in  3*s,  stiff  and  spreading,  green  or  glau- 
cous ;  female  plant  with  longer  and  more  distant  branches,  the  leaves 
shorter  and  more  appressed  and  in  pairs;  berries  dull-violet,  small. 
China  to  Nepaul. 

•  «  lA'aves  all  of  one  sort,  in  fphorls  of  3,  Jointed  with  the  stem,  linear 
with  an  nwl-shapedj  prickly  point ;  ^  midrib  prominent,  also  the  rib- 
like  margins. 

J.  commtliiia,  Linn.  Common  Juniper.  Erect  or  spreading  shrub, 
with  very  8harii-p(»inted  leaves,  green  below  and  white  on  the  upper  face  ; 
berriea  large  and  smooth.  The  wild,  low,  much  spreading  variety  is  com- 
mon N.  in  sterile  or  rocky  ground.  Var.  Hibbrnica,  a  very  erect,  tree- 
like shrub,  forinin<;  a  narrow  column,  is  most  planted  for  ornament 
From  Eu.     Many  cult,  forms. 
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15.  TAXUB,  YEW.     (Classical  name,  from  the  Greek  for  a  bow :  the 
tough  wood  waa  chosen  for  bows.)    Flowers  early  spring. 

T.  bacedta,  Linn.  European  Ybw.  Low  tree,  with  thick,  upright 
trunk,  spreading,  short  branches,  and  pointed,  dark-green  leaves  about  1' 
long ;  when  planted  in  this  coimtry  forms  only  a  shrub.  Var.  fahtioiXta, 
Irish  Yew.  A  singular  form,  making  a  narrow  column,  the  branches 
appressed ;    the  leaves  shorter,  broader,    and    scarcely  in  two  ranks. 

T.  tard)¥ay  Laws.  (T.  adpr^ssa).  Low  tree  or  shrub,  with  no  dis- 
tinct leader,  and  therefore  making  a  flat  top  ;  leaves  short,  ovate-oblong, 
and  very  dark-green,  2-rowed  ;  berries  pale-pink.  Said  to  have  come  from 
Japan,  but  probably  only  a  form  of  T.  baccata. 

7*.  euaptddtOt  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  Small  tree  or  hardy  bush,  with  the  habit  of 
T.  baccata,  but  looser ;  leaves  broader  and  abruptly  pointed,  leathery  in 
texture  and  lighter-colored,  2-ranked  on  the  branchlets,  but  scattered  on 
the  older  growth.     Japan. 

T.  Canadensis,  Willd.  American  Y.,  Ground  Hemlock.  A  strag- 
gling bush  on  shady  banks  and  hills,  N.  J.,  to  Minn,  and  N. ;  widely  spread- 
ing on  the  ground ;  leaves  green  and  linear,  short ;  berries  light-red. 

16.  TORBIS7A.     (/>r.  John  Torrey^  a  distinguished  American  botan- 
ist.)   Flowers  in  spring. 

T.  taidfdlla,  Am.  Woods  in  Fla. ;  a  handsome  tree,  but  with  the 
wood  and  foliage  ill-scented ;  leaves  like  those  of  Yew,  but  longer  and 
tapering  to  a  sharp  point ;  hsutly  as  a  shrub  as  far  north  as  N.  Y. 

17.  GINKGO,  GINKGO  TREE.     (Japanese  name.) 

G.  bf/oba,  Linn.  (SALisntRiA  adiantif6lia).  Maidenhair  Tree. 
A  most  singular  tree,  planted  from  China  and  Japan,  hardy  N. ;  branches 
spreading;  the  fan-shaped,  maidenhair-like,  alternate  leaves  with  their 
slender  stalks  3'  or  4'  long ;  fruit  a  drupe  an  inch  or  more  long,  with  a 
stone  like  that  of  the  plum,  the  meat  edible.    Dioecious  or  monoecious. 

18.  PODOCARPUS.     (Greek:  stalked  fruU.) 

P,  ChinSnsia^  Wall.  A  very  erect  shrub,  like  the  Irish  Yew  not  fully 
hardy  N. ;  leaves  linear-lanceolate,  2'-3'  long ;  fruit  ovoid.     China. 

P,  i/age)a,  R.  Br.  Handsome,  erect  tree  with  slender  and  sometimes 
pendulous  branches ;  leaves  broadly  ovate,  attenuated  at  the  point  and 
slightly  glaucous ;  fruit  globose,  dark-purple.    Japan 


(JXXXVI.    CTCASACEA,  CYGAD  FAMILY. 

Trees  or  shrubs  with  palm-like  trunks  which  increase  by  a 
terminal  bud ;  the  leaves  pinnate  and  coiled  in  the  bud,  like 
ferns.  Flowers  dicecious,  the  fertile  consisting  of  2  ovules 
under  scales,  and  arranged  in  cones  or  on  the  margins  of  con- 
tracted leaves.     Only  two  species  need  be  mentioned  here: 

C/cas  re¥olOta^  Thunb.  (Lessons,  Fig.  47.)  Japan;  a  palm-like,  low 
tree  of  conservatories,  wrongly  called  Saoo  Palm  ;  leaves  2°-()°  long, 
curving  outwards,  the  ])inna?  stiff,  dark-green ;  stem  commonly  simple. 

Zimia  integrifdlia,  Willd.  (^oontie  of  S.  Fla.,  whose  root-like  trunk, 
whi^.h  docs  not  rise  above  ground,  furnishes  a  kind  of  flour  called  Florida 
>RROw  KooT ;  leaves  petioled  and  spreading,  with  numerou/*  lanceolate 
c*"  lipear-la-"Cfiolpt.e  piiiur^ 


SERIES  IL 


FLOWERLESS  OR  CRYPTOGAMOUS  PLANTS.^ 

Those  which  fructify  without  true  flowers ;  that  is,  with- 
out stamens  and  pistils,  and  produce  s{)ores  (simple  cells) 
in  place  of  seeds. 

Class  III.    ACROGENS. 

The  highest  class  of  Flowerless  Plants,  those  with  a 
distinct  axis,  or  stem,  growing  from  the  apex,  containing 
woody  matter  and  ducts,  and  bearing  leaves,  or  something 
answering  to  leaves. 

CZXZVn.    EaUISETACEiE,  HORSETAIL  FAMILY. 

Perennial  plants,  rising  from  creeping  rootstocks ;  the  stems 
mostly  hollow,  furrowed,  many- jointed,  with  mere  scales  at 
the  joints  united  into  a  sheath  in  place  of  leaves;  either 
simple  or  with  branches  in  whorls  about  the  joints ;  fructifica- 
tion in  terminal  cone-like  spikes,  composed  of  5-angled,  short- 
stalked,  and  shield-shaped  scales,  each  bearing  on  the  under 
surface  about  6  one-celled  spore  cases.  Contains  but  one 
genus,  Equisktum,  the  Hoksetails  or  Scourixg  Rushes, 
in  low  places.  For  the  species  the  student  should  consult  the 
Manual.     (Lessons,  Figs.  493-498.) 

CXXXVUL    PILICE8,   FERN  FAMILY. 

Plants  with  creeping  or  ascending  rootstocks,  or  even  erect 
trunks,  bearing  distinct  leaves  (fronds)  on  stalks  (or  stipes) 
which  are  rolled  up  (circinate)  in  the  bud,  and  bear  commonly 

^  The  account  of  the  Flowerless  Plants  in  the  orii^nal  edition  was  prepared  bjr  Proft'ssor 
D.  C.  Eaton  of  Yale  College. 
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on  the  under  surface  or  on  the  edges  the  simple  fructification, 
consisting  of  l-celled  spore  cases  (technically  called  sporangia) 
variously  groujied  in  dots,  lines,  or  masses  (called  sort  or  fruit 
dots)  and  containing  but  one  kind  of  minute,  l-celled,  powdery, 
numerous  spores,  which  are  discharged  when  the  sporangia 
finally  split  open.  A  large  family,  most  abundant  in  warm 
and  moist  regions. 

[  The  divisions  of  a  pinncUifid  frond  are  properly  called  segments  ;  of 
a  pinnate  frond,  pinncR  ;  of  a  2-^-A'pinnate  frond,  pinnules  or  ultimcUe 
segments.  The  stalk  of  the  frond  is  a  stipe;  its  continuation  through  the 
frond,  the  rhachis  ;  its  branches,  partial  or  secondary  rhachises.  A  rha- 
chis  bordered  by  the  leafy  portion  becomes  a  midrib,  tohich  may  be  primary, 
secondary,  etcJ] 

I.  POLYPODIUM  SUBFAMILY.  Characterized  by  stalked 
spore  cases,  having  a  vertical,  incomplete,  many-jointed,  elastic 
ring,  which  straightens  at  maturity,  breaking  open  the  spore 
case  transversely,  and  so  discharging  the  spores.  Spore  cases 
rarely  if  ever  on  very  narrow  thread-like  branches ;  the  fruit 
dots  often  covered  by  a  scale-like  involucre  (the  indusium), 

%  1.  No  dtfinite  fruit  dot$,  but  the  spore  cases  in  large  patches  on  the  under  surface  of 
the  fertile  frond,  or  entirely  covering  the  under  surface ;  no  induHum. 

1.  ACROSTICHUM  S  CHRTSODILTM.  Fronds  simple  or  plnnately  branched,  with  retic- 
alated  yeins ;  spore  cases  covering  the  whole  under  Borlkce  of  the  frond  or  of  its 
upper  divisions. 

5.  PLATTCERIUM.    Fronds  frregularlj  forking ;  yelns  reticukted ;  spore  cases  In  large 

patches  on  special  portions  of  the  under  surlhce. 

1 8.  Spore  cases  on  the  hack  of  the  frondf  sometimes  near  the  margin^  in  dots  or  Un€S 
{sort)  placed  on  the  veins  or  at  the  ends  of  the  veins,  but  without  indusium  of 
any  kind. 

8.  POLTPODIUM.    Fronds  simple  or  pinnate,  rarely  twice  pinnate ;  reins  free  or  retlo- 
ulated ;  fruit  dots  round  or  roundish,  at  the  ends  of  the  reins,  or  at  the  point  where 
several  veins  meet  (anastomose).    Stalk  articulated  to  the  rootatook,  and  leaving  a 
distinct  scar  wheu  decayed  away. 
(15.  PHEGOPTERIS  may  be  sought  here.) 

4.  GTMNOORAMME  $  GEROPTERIS.  Fronds  oompound,  more  or  less  oorered  beneath 
with  white  or  yellow  waxy  powder ;  ftnit  dots  in  long  often  forking  lines  on  the 
veins. 

6.  NOTHOLJSNA..    Fronds  once  or  twice  pinnate,  woolly,  scaly  or  powdery  beneath ; 

fruit  dots  at  the  endn  of  the  veins,  forming  a  line  next  the  margin  of  the  divisions. 

1 8.  Spore  eases  on  the  back  along  the  margin  of  the  frond,  provided  with  an  involuere 
formed  of  its  r^ftexed  and  more  or  l»s  altered  margin. 

6.  ADIANTUM.    Fruit  dots  at  the  ends  of  the  veins,  borne  on  the  inner  side  of  a  reflexed 

portion  of  the  margin.  Stalk  dark  and  polished,  sometimes  chafliy-brlstly.  Pinnules 
always  separate,  distinctly  stalked  or  almost  sessile,  but  never  decurrent  on  the 
rhachis. 

7.  FTERIS.    Spore  cases  on  a  transverse,  vein-Uke  receptacle  within  the  margin,  which 

connects  the  ends  of  the  veins,  and  is  covered  by  the  reflexed  thin  margin.  Stalk 
light-colored  (except  In  §  Doryopteris).  Pinnules  or  ultimate  segments  adnata  to 
the  rhachis,  often  decurrent. 
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8.  PELL^A.    Spore  eases  In  short  lines  on  the  upper  part  of  tlie  veins,  oonflaent  ia  a 

sub-marginal  band  of  fhiotlUcation,  wtilte  within,  more  or  less  covered  bj  the  re- 
flexed  and  commonly  thin  margin.  Stalk  dark  and  policed,  sometimes  chafly. 
Pinnules  mostly  distinct,  sessile  or  nearly  so. 

9.  CHEILANTUES.    Fralt  dots  minute  and  at  the  ends  of  the  veins,  distinct  or  nearly 

contiguous,  and  covered  by  an  Indusium  formed  of  the  reflexed  margin  of  the  pinnule 
or  of  its  lobes.  Fronds  mostly  hairy  or  chatty,  low,  2-d-pinnate,  the  sterfle  and 
fertile  ones  nearly  alike. 

1 4.  Fruit  dot$  oblong  or  linear,  on  transverse  reticukUing  veinlets,  in  rows  near  the 

midrUt  and  parallel  to  it ;  indusium  of  the  same  shape  as  the/Htit  dot,  opening 
toward  the  midrib  and  attached  by  the  outer  edge  to  thefruUful  cross-veinlet. 

10.  WOODWARDIA.    Fruit  dots  straight,  oblong-linear,  in  chain-like  rows,  partly  sunken 

in  shallow  cavities  of  the  under  surface  of  the  frond.  Bather  large,  native.  Veins  retic- 
ulated, often  very  much  so. 

11.  BLECHNUM.    Fruit  dots  linear  and  nearly  or  wholly  continuous,  parallel  with  the 

midrib  and  close  to  It.  Indusium  thin  and  membranaceous,  distinct  from  the  edge 
of  the  frond.    Veins  forked,  usually  free.    Fronds  pinnate  (in  ours). 

S  6.  Fruit  dots  oblong  or  linear,  on  one  or  both  sides  of  oblique  veinlOs,  with  invokt- 
cres  of  like  shape  attached  by  one  edge  to  the  veinlet  andf^ee  along  the  other. 

18.  ASPLENIUM.  Fruit  dots  single  and  placed  on  the  upper  side  of  the  veinlets,  rarely 
double  and  set  back  to  back  on  both  sides  of  the  .same  veinlet.    Veins  mostly  free. 

15.  8C0L0PENDKIUM.  Fruit  dots  linear,  elongated,  double  and  pUice<l  face  to  foce  along 

contiguous  veinlets ;  each  pair  thus  seeming  to  be  a  single  one  with  an  indusium 
opening  along  the  middle.  Frond  simple,  ribbon-shaped  or  tongue-shaped,  with  fre« 
forking  veins. 
U.  CAMPTOSOEUS.  Fruit  dots  various,  mostly  short ;  those  near  the  midrib  double^  as 
in  the  last ;  the  outer  ones  angled,  curved  or  straight,  simple  as  in  Asplenium.  Frond 
simple,  tai>erlng  to  a  long  and  narrow  usually  rooting  point.    Veins  reticulated. 

S  6.  Fruit  dots  on  the  back  of  the  veins,  rarely  at  the  ends,  round  or  roundish,  covered 
at  least  when  young  by  a  special  indusium  of  the  same  general  shape  {except  in 
No,  16).    Sterile  and  fertile  fronds  alike  or  nearly  so, 

16.  PHEOOPTERIS.    Agrees  with  Polypodlum  in  most  respects ;  but  has  the  ihilt  doU 

smaller,  and  commonly  on  the  free  veins,  not  at  their  ends,  and  the  stalk  ia  not  artic- 
ulated to  the  rhachis.    Indusium  0.    Fronds  thin,  ternate  or  bipinnate. 
16«  ASPIDIUM.    Indusium  flat,  round  or  kldney^-shaped,  fixed  at  or  near  the  center,  open- 
ing all  round  the  edge.    Mostly  rather  large  Ferns,  from  once  to  thrice  pinnate. 
Veins  free  in  the  native  species. 

17.  CYST0PTERI8.    Indusium  convex,  fixed  by  the  base  partly  under  the  fruit  dot,  at 

length  reflexed.  Small  Ferns,  with  delicate  twice  or  thrice  pinnate  frond.  Veins 
free. 

18.  NEPHROLEPIS.    Frnlt  dots  circular,  borne  on  the  tip  of  the  upper  branch  of  n  vein, 

and  usually  close  to  the  margin  of  the  frond.  Indusium  roundish  or  kidney-shaped. 
F'jrms  pinnate,  with  the  pinnsa  articulated  at  the  base,  white-dotted  above,  the  veins 
all  free. 

§  7.  Involucres  star-shaped,  with  broad  and  ragged  or  else  capillary  and  jointed  rays, 
placed  on  the  veins  undet'  the  round  f^U  dots,  sometimes  at  first  enveloping  the 
spore  cases. 

13.  WOODSIA.  Small  Ferns,  often  grooving  in  dense  tufls ;  fronds  once  or  twice  pinnate ; 
veins  forked,  free. 

§  S.  Sterile  fronds  broad  and  leafy ;  fertile  ones  with  contracted  and  rolled  up 
pod-like  or  berry-like  divisions ;  indusium  very  obscure,  irregularly  semicir- 
cular, placed  at  the  base  of  a  short  receptacle  to  which  the  spore  cases  are 
attached. 

20.  ONOCLEA.  Fronds  scattered  on  a  long  creeping  rootstock  or  growing  in  a  crown; 
stei-ilo  ones  either  with  ri'ticulated  or  free  veins  ;  fertile  ones  pinnate  or  twice  pin- 
nate, the  divisions  contracted,  rolled  up  and  berry -like. 
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1 9.  FntU  dat$  separate  or  kUeraiiy  cot^flnent  at  or  near  ike  margin  of  the/irond,  home 
on  the  etida  of  the  veins^  or  on  the  ends  of  very  short  eideveinlets ;  the  inditsium 
attached  at  the  base  or  base  and  sides,  and  opening  toward  the  margin  ef  (A« 
t^ruUfSd  portion  of  the  frond. 

21.  DAVALLIA.  Indusium  of  a  single  piece,  flAtUsh  or  often  convex  and  shAp«d  like  hAlf 
a  goblet  cut  lengthwise.    Exotic  Ferns,  mostly  decompound. 

33.  DICKSONIA.  Indnsium  united  by  its  sides  with  a  little  lobe  or  tooth  ot  the  frond, 
forming  a  minute  2-I(pped  cap,  at  first  nearly  or  quite  closed,  opening  as  the  spore 
cases  ripen.    Lai^  Ferns,  native  or  exotic,  some  of  the  latter  arborescent 

II.  CYATHEA  or  TEEEFERN  SUBFAMILY.  With 
erect  and  tree-like  stems,  often  many  feet  high.  Fruit  dots 
round,  not  marginal,  naked,  or  with  an  involucre  placed  be- 
neath the  stalked  spore  cases,  which  are  seated  on  a  globose 
or  elevated  receptacle,  have  a  somewhat  oblique  complete  ring, 
and  burst  open  transversely.     (Lessons,  Fig.  600.) 

88.  CTATHEA.  Fruit  dots  on  a  vein  or  in  the  forking  of  a  vein,  at  first  inclosed  In  a 
globose  involucre,  which  opens  at  the  top,  and  remains  cup-shaped  with  an  entire  or 
broken  edge. 

24.  ALSOPllILA.  Fruit  dots  as  in  the  last,  but  entirely  naked,  or  with  a  rudlmenttuy 
induslum  consisting  of  a  minute  scale  beneath  the  spore  cases ;  veins  fi^e. 

III.  HYMENOPHYLLUM  or  FILMY  FERN  SUB- 
FAMILY. These  have  very  delicate  and  translucent  fronds, 
the  short-pediceled  spore  cases  growing  on  a  short  or  long 
threadlike  receptacle,  included  in  a  goblet-shaped  or  2-lipped 
involucre,  and  furnished  with  a  complete  transverse  or  slightly 
oblique  ring. 

26.  TRICHOMANES.  Fruit  dota  marginal,  at  the  end  of  a  vein,  which  extends  through 
the  Ainnel-form  or  goblet-shaped  involucre,  as  a  thread-like  receptacle  bearing  the 
spore  cases ;  involucres  sunken  more  or  leas  In  the  frond,  and  of  the  same  pellucid 
texture. 

IV.  SCHIZiEA  SUBFAMILY.  Mostly  small  Ferns,  or 
else  with  climbing  fronds.  Spore  cases  ovate,  sessile,  having 
a  complete  transverse,  articulated  ring  or  cap  at  the  apex,  and 
opening  by  a  longitudinal  slit. 

•  Ferns  with  elegant  climbing  fronds,  rising  fi^om  slender  creeping  rootstocks;  spore 

cases  fixed  by  their  side. 

26.  LTGODIUM.    Pinnie  or  frondlets  in  pairs.    Spore  cases  covered  by  imbricating  soale- 

Ilke  Indusia  in  a  double  row  on  narrow  lobes  of  the  frond. 

•  •  Not  climbing;  rootstock  short ;  fronds  clustered;  spore  cases  fixed  by  their  base; 

no  indueium. 

27.  ANEIMIxX.    Spore  cases  on  the  narrow  panicled  branches  of  the  lowest  pair  of  pinn» 

of  the  1-8  pinnate  fW>nd,  or  on  separate  fronds. 

28.  sen  IZ^EA.    Spore  cases  in  a  doable  row  on  the  narrow  divisions  of  a  pinnate  or  rarely 

pedate  special  apfiendage  to  the  simple  and  linear,  or  fhn-shaped,  and  sometimes 
many 'forked  frond. 
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V.  OSMUITOA  or  FLOWERING  FERN  SUBFAMILY. 
Rather  large  Ferns ;  the  spore  cases  covered  with  reticulated 
ridges,  opening  longitudinally  into  two  valves,  and  with  no 
ring,  or  a  mere  vestige  of  a  transverse  ring  at  the  back. 

29.  OSMUNDA.  Rootstock  verj  thick,  creeping,  the  growing  end  producing  a  crown  of 
tall  showy  fronds.  Fertile  fronds  or  parts  of  fiionds  contracted,  pinnately  componnd, 
the  narrow  often  thread-like  divisions  densely  ooyered  with  nearly  sessile  spore 
cases. 

1.  ACROSTICHUM  §  CHIl YS6dIUM.    (Greek :  a  row  at  the  top,  the 

application  not  evident.)    All  tropical. 

A.  atlretim,  Linn.  A  large  evergreen  Fern,  along  the  coast  of  S.  Fla.; 
the  fronds  simply  pinnate,  coriaceous,  2°-6^  long;  pinnsB  4'-6'  long, 
V-2'  wide,  elliptical  or  oblong-linear. 

2.  PLAT  y  ciuUU  AI,  STAG-HORN  FERN.  (Name  from  the  Greek, 
meaning  broad  horns.)  Natives  of  Africa,  Australia,  etc.;  cult,  in 
conservatories. 

P.  afcicdrne.  Gaud.  Sterile  fronds  sessile,  rather  thin,  flat  and  rounded, 
overlapping  each  other ;  fertile  ones  erect,  1^  high,  whitish  and  minutely 
downy  beneath,  2-3  times  forked,  with  divisions  about  1'  wide,  the  top- 
most ones  fruitful. 

3.  POLTPODIUM,  POLYPODY.  (Greek :  many-/oot€(f,  referring  to 
the  branching  rootstock.)  An  immense  genus,  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

§  1.   PoLTPODiuM  proper.     Veins  free;  the  following  native. 

P.  vulg^e,  Linn.  Common  Polypody.  Rocky  places  N.;  small, 
simply  piunatifid,  evergreen,  smooth  both  sides,  4'-10'  high,  l'-<3'  wide, 
the  numerous  divisions  oblong-linear;  fruit  dots  rather  large.  (Lessons, 
Fig.  499.) 

P.  inc^tun,  Swartz.  Shady  places,  Va.,  to  111.,  and  S.,  often  on  trees ; 
much  like  the  last,  but  much  smaller,  and  beneath  grayish  and  scurfy, 
with  peltate  scales ;  fruit  dots  rather  small. 

§  2.  PiiLKBODiCM.  Veins  reticulated^  tcith  free  veinlets  included  in  the 
larger  meshes.  Fruit  dots  in  l-^i  rows  between  the  midrib  and  margin^ 
commonly  placed  each  one  on  the  converging  ends  of  a  pair  ofveinhts. 

P.  atlretim,  Linn.  A  large  showy  Fern  of  Fla.,  and  cult,  from  West 
Indies ;  fronds  on  a  stout  stalk,  broadly  ovate  in  outline,  smooth,  pale- 
green  above,  glaucous  beneath,  pinnately  parted  into  5-9  or  more  oblong- 
linear  or  lanceolate  spreading  divisions. 

4.  G7MNOGRAMMI!  §  CKR6PTERIS.  (Greek :  a  naked  line,  from 
the  elongated  fruit  dots.)  The  following  cult,  species  have  free  veins, 
and  the  under  surface  of  the  fronds  covered  with  a  yellow  or  whitish 
waxy  powder. 

*  Fronds  small  and  distinctly  triangular  or  5-^ngular. 

6.  triangu/dris,  Kaulf.  Calipornian  Gold  Fern.  Frond  4'-6'  long, 
on  slender  and  polished  stalks,  broadly  3-  or  rather  6-angled  in  outline, 
twice  pinnate  below,  pinnate  above ;  pinnae  oblong-lanceolate,  deeply 
pinnatifid  into  obtuse  lobes.    Smooth  and  green  above,  beneath  of  a  rich 
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golden-yellow,  sometimefl  paler ;  the  fertile  fronds  at  length  nearly  oot- 
ered  with  brownish  lines  of  spore  cases.    Cal.  to  Ariz. 

•  •  Fronds  obscurely  triangular- oblong  or  narrowsr, 

t-  Twice  or  less  pinnate. 

6,  suiphOrea,  Desv.  West  Indies ;  fronds  narrowly  lanceolate  in  out- 
line, 1°-U^  high,  2'~S'  wide,  pinnate ;  pinnse  ovate  or  oyate-oblong,  lower 
ones  gradually  smaller  and  very  remote,  pinnatifid  into  ovate,  obtuse 
toothed  or  ragged  lobes,  the  lower  surface  covered  with  sulphur-yellow 
powder. 

G,  calomilanosy  Kaulf.  Trop.  Amer.,  the  commonest  Gold  and  Silver 
Ferns  of  the  conservatories,  and  variable  ;  much  like  the  last,  but  broader 
and  larger,  the  lower  pinnae  largest,  and  lobes  mostly  acute.  The  powder 
white,  or  in  var.  ciirtsophylla  golden-yellow. 

G.  iartareay  Desv.  (G.  dealbXta).  Trop.  Amer.;  fronds  dull  green 
above  but  snowy- white-powdered  below,  oblong-triangular,  1^-2^  long 
and  half  as  broad,  the  dark-chestnut-brown  stipes  6'-12'  long,  the  spear- 
lanceolate  pinnae  largest  at  the  base  of  the  frond  and  divided  into  oblong, 
bluntish,  nearly  or  quite  entire  segments.    There  are  forms  with  yellow 

Dowder 

t-  -»-  Fronds  more  than  twice  pinnate, 

0.  schizophyffa,  Moore.  Fronds  from  a  central  crown,  slightly  powdered 
below,  about  2^  long  and  6'  broad,  on  slender  reddish  stipes,  the  pinnules 
divided  into  very  small  ultimate  segments.  Delicate  and  graceful,  often 
producing  young  plants  from  the  fronds.    Jamaica. 

5.  NOTHOI&2INA  (spelled  also  Nothochl^na).  (Greek,  signifying 
spurious  covering,  the  woolly  pubescence  of  some  species  concealing 
the  marginal  fruit  dots.)  The  following  species  are  small,  4'~8'  high, 
ovate  in  outline,  mostly  tripinnate ;  their  ultimate  divisions  roundish, 
ovate  or  oblong,  distinct,  stalked,  and  covered  beneath  with  a  waxy 
powder ;  stalk  and  branches  dark  brown  and  polished. 

at.  fldrensn  Moore  (N.  chrysophylla  of  gardens).  Central  Amer. ; 
powder  bright  yellow ;  fruit  dots  extending  from  the  edge  almost  to  the 
midrib,  so  that  it  might  equally  well  be  considered  a  Gymnogramme. 

Hf,  nfrea,  Desv.  Very  like  the  first,  but  the  powder  snowy-white, 
and  the  fruit  dots  closer  to  the  margin ;  pinnules  long-stalked,  the  seg- 
ments roundish,  the  terminal  ones  largest  and  either  entire  or  3-lobed. 
Central  Amer.,  to  N.  Mexico,  etc. 

N.  dealb&ta,  Kunze.  Differs  from  the  last  (of  which  it  is  probably 
only  a  variety)  in  its  smaller  segments,  which  are  more  numerous  and 
longer  than  broad,  the  terminal  ones  rarely  lobed.    Kan.  and  Mo.,  S.  W. 

6.  ADIANTUM,  MAIDENHAIR.  (Greek,  meaning  unwetted,  the 
rain  drops  not  adhering  to  the  fronds.)  A  large  genus,  most  abundant 
in  warm  climates. 

•  Frond  ttco-forked,  xoith  elongated  simply  pinnate  divisions  springing 
from  the  upper  side  of  the  two  recurved  branches  ;  midrib  of  the  pinnules 
none;  veins  forked  from  the  base. 

A.  peditum,  Linn.  Maidenhair.  In  shady  woods;  whole  plant 
smooth,  1^-2^  high  ;  principal  divisions  4'-10'  long,  I'-l^'  wide  ;  pinnules 
very  numerous,  oblong,  broadest  at  the  base,  obtuse,  lobed  from  the  upper 
edge ;  fruit  dots  at  the  top  of  the  lobes ;  iuYolucres  transversely  oblong 
or  linear. 
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•  «  Frond  2-4  times  pinnate,  ovate-lanceolaU  or  triangular  in  general 

outline. 

A.  CapflloB  Veneris,  Linn.  VExrs's  Hair,  so  named  from  the  shining 
capillary  branches  of  the  rhachis  ;  native  Va.  and  Ky.,  S.,  often  in  conser- 
vatories N.;  twice  pinnate  or  thrice  pinnate  at  the  base,  the  long  upper 
part  simply  pinnate;  pinnules  about  .]'  broad,  on  very  blender  stalks, 
sharply  wed^^e-shaped  at  the  base,  rounded  at  the  top,  or  rhomboidal, 
commonly  deeply  Itibed  from  the  upper  margin ;  fruit  dots  one  to  each 
lobe  ;  involucrts  kidney-shaped  or  transversely  oblong.  Plant  6'-J2'  big^ 
often  pendent  from  damp  shaded  rocks  in  the  moutlis  of  wells,  etc.,  in  S. 
of  Ku. 

A.  cunedtum,  Langsd.  &  Fisch.  8.  Amer.;  fronds  broadly  triangular  in 
outlint*,  :i-i  times  pinnate ;  pinnules  small  and  very  numerous,  wedge- 
shaped  at  th(!  bitse,  the  upper  edge  deeply  lobed ;  fruit  dots  in  deep  sinuses 
of  the  upper  margin.  A.  GRAcfLLiMUM,  the  commonest  Maidenhair  of 
the  florists,  with  decompound  and  very  delicate  fronds,  as  a  garden  form 
of  this  species. 

A.  t^nemm,  Swartz.  Fla.  and  S.,  and  cult ;  fronds  deltoid,  *3~4-pin- 
nate,  1^-3^  long  and  the  stipes  1°  high,  the  pinnules  cuneate  and  rounded 
or  angled  on  the  upper  edge,  sometimes  deeply  lobed,  articulated  to  their 
petioles.  Original  of  the  remarkable  A.  Farletense  of  horticulturists 
(from  Farley  Hill,  Barbadoes),  which  has  very  large  fronds  (2°-3P  long) 
and  very  large  drooping,  fringed  pinnules. 

7.  PTERI8,  BRAKE.  (The  ancient  Greek  name  for  Ferns,  meaning 
a  vjing,  from  the  feather-like  fronds.)    A  large  and  widely  distributed 

genus.  ^  Frond  simply  pinnate  ;  pinncR  undivided. 

P.  longif61ia,  Linn.  Cult  from  warm  regions,  native  in  S.  Fla.; 
oblong-lanceolate  in  outline ;  pinnae  numerous,  linear  and  tapering  from 
a  truncate  or  cordate  base,  the  upper  and  lower  ones  gradually  smaller. 

•  •  Frond  pinnate^  and  with  the  lower  pairs  of  pinnce  forked  or  again 

pinnate^  the  divisions  and  upper  pinnoi  elongated^  simple. 

P.  Cr^tica,  Linn.  Cult,  from  warm  climates,  native  in  Fla.;  1^-2° 
high ;  pinnae  1-4  pairs,  the  upper  ones  slightly  decurrent,  lower  ones  cleft 
almost  to  the  base  into  2-3  long,  linear-lanceolate,  acuminate  divisions ; 
sterile  ones  and  tips  of  the  narrower  fertile  ones  finely  and  sharply  ser- 
rate. Var.  albo-lixbIta  has  a  whitish  stripe  in  the  middle  of  each 
division. 

P.  sermlAta,  Linn.  f.  Cult  from  China,  but  native  in  Ga.  and  Ala.; 
jo.^^o  jjigi^ .  pinnae  3-8  pairs,  all  but  the  lowest  decun'ent  and  forming  a 
wing  3"  wide  on  the  main  rhachis ;  lower  pairs  pinnately  or  pedately  cut 
into  several  narrow  linear-acuminate  divisions ;  upper  ones  simple,  sterile 
ones  spinulose-serrulate. 

•  •  •  Fronds  pinnate,  and  the  numerous,  primary  divisions  pinnately  cut 
into  many  lobes  {except  sometimes  tJie  uppermost),  the  lowest  ones 
mostly  with  1-3  elongated,  similarly-lobed  branches  on  the  lower  side. 

P.  guadriaurUa,  Retz.  Cult,  from  the  tropics ;  fronds  l°-.3°  long,  6'-12' 
wide,  broadly  ovate  in  outline  ;  lobes  of  primary  divisions  linear-oblong, 
i'-l'  long,  3"  wide,  very  numerous  and  often  crowded,  mostly  rather 
obtuse.  Var.  argyrka  has  a  band  of  white  along  the  middle  of  the  pri- 
mary divisions ;  to  this  is  added  a  tinge  of  red  in  var.  raf color. 

P.  trimuta,  R.Br.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  ;  fronds  2®-4°long  and 
mostly  broad,  the  tip  with  a  few,  close,  undivided  pinna)  or  lobes  which 
are  decurrent  at  the  base,  some  of  the  upper  pinnse  simply  pinnate,  bat 
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the  lower  ones  yery  compound  and  often  1^  long ;  froit  dots  yery  numer- 
ous, often  covering  nearly  the  whole  segment. 

«  «  «  •  Fronds  broadly  triangular^  twice  or  thrice  pinnate  throughout; 

lovcest  primary  divisions  long-stalked, 

P.  aquilina,  Linn.  Commox  Brake.  Plentiful  everywhere,  l°-5^ 
high,  harsh  to  the  touch  ;  the  lowest,  primary  divisions  standing  obliquely 
forward ;  secondary  divisions  pinnatifid  with  many  oblong  or  linear,  some- 
times hastate  lobes,  which  in  a  fruiting  frond  are  bordeied  everywhere 
with  brown  spore  cases ;  variable. 

8.  PELL2IA,   CLIFF  BRAKE.     (Greek:    dusky,  descriptive  of  the 
stalk.)    Mostly  small  Ferns. 

P.  atropurptlrea.  Link.  Wild,  on  shaded  limestone ;  fronds  tufted, 
6'-12'  long,  2'-4'  wide,  with  polished  and  sparingly  downy  stalks,  2-pin- 
nate,  simply  pinnate  toward  the  top ;  pinnules  distinct,  oblong,  or  linear- 
oblong,  rarely  halberd-shaped,  obtuse,  or  slightly  mucronate ;  involucre 
rather  broad,  and  at  length  hidden  by  the  spore  cases. 

P.  pdcilis,  Hook.  Fronds  3'-^'  high,  of  very  delicate  texture,  the 
pinnae  few,  the  lower  ones  being  once  or  twice  pinnately-parted ;  pinnie 
of  the  fertile  frond  oblong  or  linear-oblong  and  entire,  or  nearly  so; 
those  of  the  sterile  frond  ovate  or  obovate  and  crenate  or  incised.  Lime- 
stone rocks,  Mass.,  W.  and  N. 

P.  temUhlia^  F6e.  Fronds  6'-12'  long,  lance-linear,  the  opposite  pinnsB 
of  6-12  pairs,  each  one  cleft  nearly  to  the  base  into  8  linear,  rigid 
segments  with  inrolled  edges.    Trop.  Amer. 

9.  CHEILANTHB8,  LIP  FERN.    (Greek:  Zip ./foioer,  from  the  form 
of  the  indusium.)    A  few  species  are  cultivated,  not  mentioned  here. 

«  Fronds  smooth, 

C,  Alabam^nsls,  Kunze.  Fronds  2'-8'  long,  ovate-lanceolate  and  2- 
pinnate;  the  pinnse  numerous  and  oblong-lanceolate,  with  triangular- 
oblong  pinnule&    Mountains,  Va.  and  Ky.,  S. 

•  •  Fronds  hairy. 

C.  vestita,  Swartz.  Fronds  6'-15'  high,  lanceolate,  oblong,  rusty-haliy, 
2-pinnate ;  the  pinn»  rather  distant  and  triangular-ovate ;  pinnules  oblong 
and  crowded  and  somewhat  incised  with  reflezed  lobes.    Rocks,  N.  Y. 

City,  S.  and  W.      ^  ^  ^  Fronds  woolly  or  Umentose. 

C.  tomentdsa.  Link.  Fronds  12'-20'  high,  lance-oblong,  densely 
whitish-tomentose,  3-pinnate ;  primary  and  secondary  pinn»  oblong  or 
ovate-oblong ;  pinnules  distinct,  the  margin  continuously  reflezed.  Moun- 
tains, Va.  and  Ky.,  S. 

C.  lanttgindsa,  Nutt.  Fronds  3'-6'  high,  on  dark,  shining  stipes, 
ovate-lanceolate,  whitish-woolly,  2-  or  8-pinnate  ;  pinuaa  ovate,  the  lowest 
distinct  and  the  upper  contiguous ;  pinnules  crenate-pinnatifid  ;  the  mar- 
gin almost  continuously  reflezed.    Tufted ;  clifEs,  Minn.,  S.  and  W. 

10.  'WOOD'WARDIA,  CHAIN  FERN.    ( Thomas  J,  Woodward^  an 
English  botanist  of  the  last  century.) 

"W,  Virgfnica,  Smith.  Tall,  growing  in  swamps,  Me.,  S.  and  W. ; 
sterile  and  fertile  fronds  alike,  ovate  in  outline,  pinnate,  with  lanceolate, 
deeply  pinnatifid  pinnse ;  lobes  oblong,  obtuse ;  veins  reticulated,  form- 
ing a  single  row  of  meshes  along  the  midribs  of  pinnse  and  of  lobes,  the 
outer  veinlets  free ;  fruit  dots  oblong,  close  to  the  midribs. 
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"W,  angastifdlia,  Smith.  Fronds  6'-12'  long,  4'-6'  broad,  pinnatifld 
almost  to  the  winged  rhachis  into  17-27  lobes,  which  are  broadly  lanceo- 
late with  copiously  reticulated  veins  in  the  sterile  frond,  but  are  nar- 
rowly linear  in  the  fertile,  with  a  single  row  of  narrow  meshes  next 
the  midrib ;  fruit  dots  linear,  sausage-shaped,  one  in  each  mesh.  N.  £ng., 
S.,  near  the  coast ;  also  on  L.  Mich.,  Ark.,  etc. 

11.  BLECHNI7M.     (Old  Greek  name.) 

B.  Brasifiense,  Desv.  Trunk  20-3°  high,  from  the  top  of  which  arise 
many  long,  oblong-lanceolate,  pinnatifld  fronds,  curving  outwards  2°-S^ ; 
segments  very  numerous  and  leathery.    Brazil  and  Peru. 

B.  occtcfenta/e,  Linn.  Fronds  arising  from  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
9-18'  long,  and  half  as  broad,  pinnate  ;  the  pinnae  0-12  opposite  pairs  of 
leathery  texture  and  oblong  and  entire,  with  an  auricled  or  heart-shaped 
base.     W.  Indies. 

12.  ASPlioflUM,  SPLEENWORT.  (Greek:  refers  to  supposed 
action  on  the  spleen.)  A  very  large  genus,  the  size  of  the  species 
ranging  from  quite  small  up  to  very  large  and  even  tree-like. 

§  1.  Fronds  undivided^  large  and  showy  ;  cult,  from  East  Indies,  etc. 

A.  H)dus,  Linn.  Bird's-nest  Fern.  Fronds  numerous,  broadly  lance- 
olate, 2°-4°  long,  4'-8'  wide,  entire,  short-stalked,  arranged  in  a  cmwn 
around  the  central  upright  rootstock  ;  fruit  dots  very  narrow,  elongated, 
crowded,  running  from  the  stout  midrib  obliquely  half  way  to  the  margin. 

§  2.   Fronds  small,  pinnat\/id  below,  tapering  into  a  long,  entire  point; 

native. 

A.  pinnatffldum,  Nutt.  Very  rare,  near  Philadelphia,  and  sparingly 
W.  and  S.,  especially  along  the  AUeghanies ;  fronds  3'-(J'  long,  i"-l|' 
wide  at  the  base ;  lobes  roundish-ovate,  mostly  obtuse ;  fruit  dots  small, 
irregular.  jg    fronds  simply  pinnate. 

«  Small  ferns,  4'-16'  high. 

A.  Trlch6mane8,  Linn.  Common,  forming  dense  tufts  in  crevices  of 
shady  rocks  ;  fronds  linear,  i'-S'  long,  with  black  and  shining  stalk  and 
rhachis,  and  many  roundish  or  oblong,  slightly  crenated  or  entire  pinus, 
about  y  long  and  about  half  as  broad  ;  fruit  dots  few  to  each  pinna. 

A.  ebdneum.  Ait.  Fri*(|uent  in  rocky  woods ;  fronds  linear-lanceolate, 
narrower  at  the  base,  8'-15'  long^  l'-2'  wide ;  stalk  dark  and  polished ; 
pinnae  many,  linear-oblong,  often  slightly  curved,  finely  serrate,  auricled 
on  one  or  both  sides  at  the  base  ;  fruit  doLs  numerous. 

A.  (label li f 61  ium,  Cav.  Cult,  from  Australia;  lax,  the  rhachis  often 
prolonfied  and  rooting  at  the  very  end  ;  fronds  linear ;  pinnae  sharply 
wedged-shaped  at  the  base,  the  broad  and  rounded  end  crenated ;  fruit 
dots  irregularly  radiating  from  the  base  of  the  pinnae. 

*  *  Large  ferns,  l°-«3°  high. 

A.  angUBtif61ium,  Miclix.  Rich  woods,  N.,  and  S.  mainly  a]on«:  the 
mountains  ;  fronds  thin,  long-lanceolate  ;  pinnai  many,  3'-4'  long,  linear- 
lanceolate  from  a  truncate  or  rounded  base,  acuminate,  nearly  entire ; 
those  of  the  fertile  frond  narrower;    fruit  dots  slightly  curved,   very 

numerous.  g  ^    Fronds  more  than  once  pinnate. 

•  Fruit  dots  more  than  one  in  each  smallest  division  of  the  frond* 

A.  RtLta-muriria,  Linn.  Wall  Hue.  On  exposed  cliffs  of  limestone, 
from  Vt.,  W.  and  S. ;  fronds  small,  l'-4'  long,  ovate,  twice  or  thrice  pin 
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nate,  the  few  divisions  rather  thickish,  wedge-shaped  or  rhomboid,  toothed 
at  the  top ;  fruit  dots  few,  becoming  confluent. 

A,  furcatum^  Thunb.  Cult,  from  'Prop.  Amer.,  S.  Africa,  etc. ;  fronds 
8'-15'  long,  3'-6'  wide,  on  a  somewhat  hairy  stalk,  ovate-lanceolate,  pin- 
nate with  lance-oblong,  acuminate  pinnae,  which  are  again  pinnately  cut 
nearly  or  quite  to  the  midrib  ;  divisions  oblique,  wedged-shaped,  narrow, 
serrate,  rather  coriaceous,  deeply  marked  by  the  forkUig  veins ;  fruit  dots 
elongated,  radiating  from  the  base  of  the  division. 

A.  thelypteroides,  Michz.  In  rich,  rocky  woods,  not  rare ;  fronds 
li°-3°  high,  thin  in  texture,  broadly  lanceolate,  pinnate  ;  pinnae  3'-6' 
long,  lanceolate,  deeply  pinnatifid  into  close-set,  oblong,  and  obtuse,  mi^ 
nutely  toothed  lobes ;  fruit  dots  6-12  to  each  lobe,  some  of  them  com-> 
monly  double. 

A.  Filiz-fcBmina,  Bemh.  Lady  Fern.  Common  in  moist  woods  ; 
fronds  large  (2°-3^  high,  4'-8'  broad),  growing  like  the  last  in  a  crown, 
2-3-pinnate  ;  pinnsB  lanceolate,  with  a  narrow  border  to  the  secondary 
rhachis ;  pinnules  oblong  and  sharply  serrate,  or  in  larger  plants  lanceo- 
late and  pinnatifid  with  incised  lobes ;  fruit  dots  short,  variously  curved, 
at  length  confluent. 

*  «  Smallest  divisions  of  the  frond  nairoio,  entire^  containing  but  a  single 

veinlet  and  but  one  fruit  dot, 

A.  Beidngen\  Kunze.  Cult,  from  Malacca  and  Java ;  fronds  1^-1  J° 
high,  '2'-3'  wide,  coriaceous,  pale  green,  as  is  the  stoutish  stalk;  pin  use 
oblong,  truncate  at  the  base,  with  a  rounded  apex,  pinnatifid  to  the 
winged  midrib  into  numerous  narrowly  oblong  and  obtuse  lobes,  the 
upper  basal  ones  of  each  pinna  2-^i-cleft,  the  rest  entire  and  bearing  on 
the  side  farthest  from  the  main  rhachis  a  solitary  elongated  fruit  dot. 

A.  buibtferum,  Forst.  Cult,  from  New  Zealand,  etc.  ;  fronds  herba- 
ceous, ample,  broadly  lanceolate,  1°^3°  long,  ()'-12'  wide,  2-:^pinnate, 
often  producing  leafy  bulbs  on  the  upper  surface ;  pinnae  triangular- 
lanceolate,  with  a  broadly  winged  midrib ;  pinnules  lanceolate,  deeply 
toothed  or  cut  into  oblong-linear  lobes;  fruit  dots  extending  from  the 
middle  of  the  lobes  downward  almost  to  the  midrib  of  the  pinnules. 

13.  SCOLOPENDRIXTM.  (Name  from  the  Greek  word  for  a  centipede, 
suggested  by  the  many  oblique  lines  of  fruit  each  side  of  the  midrib.) 

8.  vulgire.  Smith.  IIart's-tonguk.  Rare,  among  shaded  rocks  in 
Central  New  York,  in  Canada  West  and  in  Tenn.  ;  fronds  6'-18'  long, 
l'-'2'  wide,  oblong-lanceolate  from  a  heart-shaped  base,  herbaceous,  the 
margin  entire  or  wavy.  Cultivated  forms  from  England  are  crisped, 
crested,  many-forked,  etc. 

14.  CAMPTOSORUS,  WALKING  LEAF.     (Greek :  meaning  a  beni 

fruit  dot.) 

C.  rhizoph^llaa.  Link.  Damp,  mossy  rocks,  N.,  and  S.  mainly  along 
the  mountains;  frond  evergreen,  4'-12'  long,  tapering  from  a  heart- 
shaped  or  auricled  base  6"-12"  wide  to  a  long,  narrow  point,  which  often 
roots  at  the  end,  and  there  gives  rise  to  a  new  plant,  ready  to  take 
another  step  in  advance.     (Lessons,  Fig.  501.) 

15.  PHEaOPTERIS,  BEKCII  FERN  (which  the  name  means  in 
Greek,  the  original  species  often  found  among  beeches).  Chiefly  tropi- 
cal, but  the  following  are  all  wild  species,  in  rocky  or  shady  woods. 

•  Fronds  tvoice  pinnatifid ;  the  sessile  pinnce  mostlfj  forming  an  irregular 

and  many-angled  wing  along  the  rhachis. 

P.  polypodloldea,  F6e.  Common  N. ;  fronds  4'-0'  long,  longer  than 
broad,  triangular-ovate,  slightly  hairy  beneath ;  pinnse  lanceolate,  the 
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lower  pair  turned  obliquely  forwards ;  secondary  divisions  crowded,  ob- 
long, obtuse,  entire ;  fruit  dots  all  near  the  margin. 

P.  hezagon6ptera,  F6e.  Common  N.  and  8. ;  larger  than  the  last, 
which  it  much  resembles,  but  the  frond  is  broader  than  long;  lowest 
pinnsB  much  the  largest  and  with  elongated  and  pinnatifid  divisions ;  fruit 
dots  not  exclusively  near  the  maigin. 

«  «  Fronds  with  three  primary  divisions,  which  are  stalked;  rJiachis  wing- 
less. 

P.  Dry6pteri8,  F6e.  Common  N. ;  fronds  broadly  triangular,  4'-6' 
wide,  smooth  ;  the  three  primary  divisions  triangular,  once  or  twice  pin- 
nate with  oblong,  obtuse,  entire,  or  toothed  lol^s ;  fruit  dots  near  the 
margin. 

16.  ASPmiUM,  SHIELD  FERN.  (Greek  for  a  little  shield,  refer- 
ring to  the  indusium.)  A  very  large  genus,  inhabiting  all  parts  of  the 
world.     (Lessons,  Figs.  502-604.) 

§  1.  Nbphr6dium  or  DRrdPTERis.  Indusium  round-kidneyshap^  or 
nearly  circular,  with  a  narrow  cleft  from  the  lower  side  almost  to  the 
center, 

•  Fronds  thin,  decaying  in  early  autumn  (or  tender  Jiot  house  plants), 
pinnate;  pinnce  simply  pinnatifid,  with  mostly  entire,  obtt^se  lobes;  in- 
dusium small. 

1-  Rootstock  creeping,  slender,  nearly  naked,  and  bearing  scattered  fronds  ; 
veins  free,  simple,  or  once  forked;  common  in  bogs  and  low  grounds. 

A.  Thelypteris,  Swartz.  Fronds  lanceolate,  lO'-lS'  long,  on  slender 
stalks,  nearly  smooth ;  pinnae  lanceolate,  2'-4'  long,  about  i'  wide, 
spreading  or  turned  down,  the  lowest  pair  scarcely  shorter;  divisions  ob- 
long, fruiting  ones  seeming  acute  from  the  revolute  margins ;  veins  mostly 
forked ;  fruit  dots  confluent  when  ripe  ;  indusium  smooth  ;  N.  and  S. 

A.  Noveborac^nse,  Swartz.  Much  like  the  last,  but  hairy  beneath 
along  the  rhachis  and  veins ;  fronds  tapering  both  ways  from  the  middle ; 
lower  pinnsB  gradually  smaller  and  distant;  lobes  flat,  the  basal  ones 
often  larger  and  incised  ;  veins  rarely  forked ;  fruit  dots  distinct ;  indu- 
sium slightly  glandular.    N.  Car.,  N.  and  W. ;  common  N. 

•I—*-  Bootstock  oblique  or  erect,  stouter,  bearing  the  fronds  in  a  crown; 
veins  simple,  free,  or  the  loufer  ones  of  contiguous  lobes  united;  indu- 
sium  hairy. 

A.  patens,  Swartz.  Low,  shady  grounds,  Fla.  and  W. ;  fronds  l°-2° 
high,  sparsely  pubescent,  ovate-oblong ;  pinnae  3'-6'  long,  J'  wide,  numer- 
ous, lanceolate  from  a  broad  base,  lowest  pairs  a  little  smaller  ;  divisions 
oblong,  slightly  falcate,  obtuse,  or  acutish ;  veins  entirely  free ;  indusium 
slightly  hairy. 

*  ♦  Fronds  smooth,  from  once  to  thrice  pinnate,  growing  in  a  crown  from 
a  stout  and  chaffy  rootstock,  and  often  remaining  green  through  the 
winter;  veins  2-4-forked  or  branching.     Wild  species  of  the  country. 

•«-  Fronds  imperfectly  evergreen,  once-pinnate  with  deeply  pinnat\/ld 
pinnce,  or  nearly  twice  pinnate  ;  fruit  dots  not  dose  to  the  margin  ;  in- 
dusium  rather  large,  flat,  smooth,  persistent, 

A.  Gtoldi^um,  Hook.  Rich,  moist  woods,  Conn.,  to  Ky.,  and  N. ; 
fronds  broadly  ovate,  2°-4°  high,  9'-12'  wide  ;  pinnae  oblong-lanceolate, 
broadest  about  the  middle,  parted  to  the  midrib  ;  divisions  very  numer- 
ous, nearly  1'  long,  somewhat  scythe-shaped,  rather  acute,  serrate  with 
incurved  teeth  ;  fruit  dots  very  near  the  midveln. 
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A.  oriat^tom,  Swartz.  Wet  places  in  woods,  frequent ;  fronds  nar- 
rowly oblong,  l°-2°  high,  S'-6'  wide,  rather  rigid,  erect ;  pinnse  triangular- 
ovate,  broadest  at  base,  pinnatitid  almost  to  the  midrib,  divisions  not 
many,  oblong,  obtuse,  finely  serrate,  the  largest  ones  sometimes  toothed 
or  pinnatifid-lobed  ;  fruit  dots  half  way  between  midvein  and  margin. 

Var.  CUntoni^num,  Eaton.  In  swampy  woods,  N.,  is  very  much 
larger  every  way,  with  fruit  dots  nearer  the  midvein,  and  is  often  mis- 
taken for  A.  Goldianum. 

A.  Floridinum,  Eaton.  Wet  woods,  Fla.  ;  lower  pinnae  triangular- 
lanceolate  and  sterile,  but  the  upper  ones  fertile,  narrower,  and  longer, 
with  very  short,  obtuse,  rather  distant  divisions,  which  are  decurrent  on 
the  winged,  secondary  rhachis. 

1-  1-  Fronds  imperfectly  evergreen,  twice  or  thrice  pinnate ;  the  divisions 
cut-toothed  or  incised;  fruit  dots  not  near  the  margin;  indusium  rather 
small,  withenng  away. 

A.  spinaldBum,  Swartz.  Shady  woods,  very  common  N.  ;  fronds  thin, 
oblong-ovate ;  pinnae  oblong-lanceolate,  the  lower  ones  broader  and  some- 
what triangular;  pinnules  very  numerous,  oblong-ovate,  pinnately  in- 
cised ;  the  oblong  lobes  with  spinulose  teeth  toward  the  ends  ;  indusium 
•imooth  or  minutely  glandular  at  the  margin.     Has  several  foims. 

Var.  dilatitmn,  Hook.  In  mountainous  places  and  cool  woods,  N. 
Eng.  to  Minn.,  and  N.,  is  larger,  broader  in  outline  and  oftenest  3-pin- 
nate ;  pinnules  lance-oblong,  the  lowest  greatly  elongated  ;  indusium 
smooth  and  naked. 

A.  Bo6ttil,  Tuckm.  Swampy  woods  N. ;  2P~SP  high,  of  narrow  out- 
line, barely  twice  pinnate,  with  oblong-ovate  toothed  pinnules,  or  the  lower 
ones  pinnatifid  ;  indusium  minutely  glandular ;  sterile  fronds  smaller  and 
simpler  than  the  fertile  ones. 

••--»-■»-  Fronds  fully  evergreen,  thickish,  about  tvnce-pinnate ;  fruit  dots 
near  the  margin;  indusium  thickish,  convex, persistent. 

A  marginile,  Swartz.  Rocky  woods,  common  N. ;  fronds  l°-2^  long, 
ovate-oblong,  bluish-green,  the  stalk  very  chaffy ;  pinnae  lanceolate,  3'~5' 
long;  pinnules  oblong,  often  curved,  entire,  or  obtusely  toothed,  attached 
by  a  broad  base  to  the  narrowly  winged,  secondary  rhachis ;  fruit  dots 
close  to  the  margm,  rather  large. 

§  2.  PoLYSTiCHUM.    Indusium  orbicular,  peltate,  attached  by  the  center  to 

a  short  stalk ;  veins  forking,  free. 

A.  acrostichoideB,  Swartz.  Christmas  Fern.  Fronds  1^-2°  higb» 
growing  in  crowns,  with  chaffy  rootstocks  and  stalks,  evergreen,  shining, 
lanceolate,  simply  pinnate ;  pinnae  numerous,  oblong- lanceolate  from  an 
unetiual  half-halberd-shaped  base,  serrulate  witli  bristle-pointed  teeth, 
rarely  incised,  upper  ones  of  the  fertile  frond  smaller  and  bearing  copious, 
soon  confluent  fruit  dots.  Common  in  woods ;  often  used  in  Christmas 
decorations. 

§3.  CvRTOMiuM.  /ndte^tum  05 1'n  §  PoLYSTicHUM.  Fronds  once  pinnate ; 
veins  pinnate  from  the  midrib,  pinnately  branching;  the  veinlets  reticu- 
lated and  forming  arched  meshes  with  1-3  free  included  veinlets  rising 
from  the  base  of  the  arch. 

A.  fafcittum,  Swartz.  Cult,  from  Japan,  China,  etc.,  and  very  variable  ; 
fronds  l°-2°  high,  6'-9'  broad ;  base  of  stalk  chaffy  with  large  scales ; 
pinnae  thick  and  shining,  end  one  large  and  rhomboid  or  halberd-shaped ; 
Bide  ones  few  or  many,  oblong-ovate,  long-pointed,  nearly  entire,  lower 
side  of  base  rounded,  upper  side  angled  or  slightly  auricled  ;  fruit  dots  in 
many  rows  on  all  or  nearly  all  the  pinnae. 

•RAT^S  F.  F.  ft  a.  BOT. — 32 
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1?.    CTSTdPTERIB.     (Greek  for  bladder  fern,  alluding  to  the  thin, 

sometimes  inflated  indasium.)     Species  few,  mostly  northern. 

C.  fr^igiliB,  Bemh.  Shaded  or  moist,  rocky  places,  common  N.  ;  fronds 
very  delicate,  4'-8'  lonjr,  with  slender  stalks,  oblong-ovate,  twice-pinnate  ; 
pinnae  with  a  narrowly  margined  rhachis ;  pinnules  oblong  or  ovate, 
toothed  or  incised,  very  variable  ;  indusium  pointed  at  the  upper  end. 

C.  bolbffera,  Bernh.  Wet  places,  oftenest  in  ravines,  from  N.  Car., 
N.  ;  fronds  l°-3°  high,  3'-5'  wide  at  the  base,  narrowed  above  and  much 
elongated,  twice  pinnate,  bearing  scattered  bulblete  beneath  ;  pinnules 
oblong,  obtuse,  toothed  or  pinnatifld ;  indusium  roundish,  truncate  on 
the  upper  side. 

18.  NEPHROLEPIS.  (Greek:  kidney,  scale,  referring  to  the  shape 
of  the  indusium.) 

N.  ezalt^ta,  Schott.  Fla.  and  the  tropics,  and  one  of  the  commonest 
ferns  of  conservatories  ;  fronds  1^-6°  long  and  very  narrow  ;  the  pinnss 
crowded,  lanceolate,  entire  or  slightly  crenulate,  the  upper  side  auricled 
at  the  base  ;  indusium  kidney-shaped. 

Hf.  darafiio)de8,  Kunze.  Popular  conservatory  fern  from  E.  Indies, 
with  a  stoloniferous  base  ;  and  pinnate  fronds  2^-4°  long  and  1°  broad, 
on  rather  short,  strong  stipes  ;  pinnae  4'-6'  long  and  ^'-1'  broad,  lanceo- 
late, the  lower  ones  opposite  and  sterile  and  serrate,  the  upper  ones  fer- 
tile and  longer  and  narrower,  more  deeply  toothed.  A  common  form  is 
var.  FURCANS,  in  which  the  ends  of  the  upper  pinnae,  and  often  of  the 
frond  itself,  are  deeply  2-<x>  -forked. 

19.  WOODSIA.  (For  Joseph  Woods,  an  English  botanist.)  Several 
species  occur  in  our  limits,  the  following  being  the  commonest. 

"W.  obttLsa,  Ton*.  Rocky  places,  from  Car.,  N.  ;  fronds  6'-18'  high, 
slightly  glandular,  broadly  lanceolate,  pinnate,  with  ovate  or  oblong,  deeply 
pinnatifld  or  again  pinnate  divisions  ;  lobes  oblong,  obtuse  ;  indusium  at 
first  closed,  opening  into  a  few  ragged  lobes. 

W.  Ilv^nais,  K.  Br.  Exposed  rocks,  common  N.,  and  along  the  Alle- 
ghanies ;  forms  large  tufts  ;  fronds  4'-8'  high,  rusty  chaffy  beneath, 
oblong-lanceolate,  pinnate ;  divisions  ovate,  obtusely  lobed ;  indusium 
obscure,  consisting  of  a  few  jointed  hairs. 

20.  ONOCLEA  (including  STRUTHIOPTERIS),  SENSITIVE  FERN. 
(Name,  from  the  Greek,  meaning  a  closed  vesseh  referring  to  the  berry- 
like  fructification. ) 

O.  sensfbilia,  Linn.  Brake.  Common  in  wet  places,  and  often  a 
weed  in  hilly  pastures  ;  sterile  fronds  of  all  sizes  up  to  2°  high,  broadly 
triangular-ovate,  the  rhachis  winged  ;  pinnae  not  many,  lanceolate,  entire, 
or  obtusely  lobed  less  than  half  way  to  the  midrib,  veins  everywhere  re- 
ticulated ;  fertile  fronds  with  few,  closely  appressed  pinnae. 

O.  Stnithidpteris,  Hoffm.  Ostrich  Fern.  Alluvial  grounds,  N. ; 
sterile  fronds  tall,  2^-5^  high,  lanceolate,  narrowed  at  the  base  into  a 
short,  angular  stalk,  pinnate  ;  pinnae  very  many,  narrowly  lanceolate, 
pinnatifld  more  than  half  way  to  the  midrib ;  lobes  numerous,  oblong ; 
fertile  fronds  very  much  shorter,  blackish,  standing  erect  after  the  others 
have  withered. 

21.  DAVALLIA.  (Named  for  M.  Davall,  a  Swiss  botanist.)  Many 
tropical  or  sub- tropical  species,  many  cult,  in  conservatories. 

D.  Canan'4nsis,  Smith.  Hare  Vfoot  Fern.  Canary  Islands,  etc. ; 
rootstock  creeping  above  ground,  covered  with  brownish  scales,  and 
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looking  not  unlike  an  animars  paw ;  fronds  few,  smooth,  broadly  tri- 
angular, b'-15'  long  and  about  as  wide,  3-4-pinnate ;  pinnules  cut  into  a 
few  narrow  lobes ;  these  are  directed  upwards,  bearing  at  or  just  below 
the  end  a  single  fruit  dot ;  indusium  whitish,  deeply  half-cup-shaped. 

D.  tenuifdlia^  Swanz.  India  and  China ;  rootstock  creeping,  crisp  with 
short,  chaffy  hairs ;  fronds  smooth,  1^-2^  high,  broadly  lanceolate,  ^-4- 
pinnate ;  smallest  divisions  narrowly  wedge-shaped,  bearing  at  the  trun- 
cated ends  one  or  two  fruit  dots;  indusium  brownish,  mostly  broader 
than  deep. 

22.  DICKSONIA.  (For  James  Dickson^  an  English  botanist.)  The 
species  all  but  one  tropical  or  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  Many  of 
them  tree-like. 

D.  pilositiBCula,  Willd.  Moist  shady  places,  from  N.  Car.,  N.;  root- 
stock  creeping,  slender ;  fronds  scattered,  thin,  minutely  glandular,  pleas- 
antly odorous,  lanceolate,  long-pointed,  2^-3^  high,  mostly  bipinnate; 
pinnules  pinnatilid ;  the  divisions  toothed,  each  bearing  a  minute  fruit 
dot  at  the  upper  margin  ;  indusium  globular. 

/?.  antdrct/ca,  Labill.  Tree  fern  from  New  Zealand,  a  great  ornament  in 
large  conservatories ;  tinink  1^-2°  thick,  sometimes  many  feet  high,  bear- 
ing in  a  crown  at  the  top  many  fronds,  (>°-y°  long,  2°-4°  broad,  coriar- 
ceous,  twice  pinnate  ;  pinnules  oblong,  acute,  pinnatilid  ;  the  oblong-ovate 
divisions  bearing  1-4  rather  large  fruit  dots  ;  indusium  prominent,  plainly 
two-valved. 

23.  C7ATHEA.  (Name  from  the  Greek  word  for  a  small  cup,  refer- 
ring to  the  involucre.;    Tree  ferns  from  tropical  countries. 

C.  deafbdfOj  Swartz.  New  Zealand,  and  the  commonest  one  in  cultiva- 
tion ;  trunk  becoming  10°-15°  high ;  fronds  from  the  elevated  crown, 
6°-7°long,  glaucous-green  above  and  whitish  beneath,  2-  or  3-pinnate, 
ovate- lanceolate  or  tapering  from  the  base ;  ultimate  segments  sickle- 
shaped  and  conspicuously  toothed. 

24.  ALSOPHUftA.  (Greek  words  meaning  grove-loving,  the  species 
growing  in  tropical  forests.) 

A.  pruindta,  Kaulf.  S.  Amer.;  trunk  low;  rootstock  short,  clothed 
with  bright  brown  wool;  fronds  smooth,  green  above,  pale  and  glaucous, 
often  almost  white  beneath,  bipinnate  ;  pinnules  deeply  toothed  ;  fruit 
dots  solitary  at  the  base  of  each  tooth ;  spore  cases  mixed  with  woolly 
hairs. 

A.  ausfrdfis,  Brown.  The  commonest  species,  from  Tasmania  and 
Australia;  trunk  becoming  8^-15°  hijjh,  bearing  a  flat  and  spreading 
crown  of  many  2-3-pinnate  fronds  8°-2no  i^^or  and  vvith  stipes  1^-2°  long, 
lisrht  green  above  and  bluish  below  ;  pinnfe  l°-2^  long  and  ()'-12'  broad  ; 
ultimate  segments  oblong-acute  and  somewhat  falcate,  serrate  ;  rhachis 
mugh  and  chaffy  ;  entire  foliage  thick  and  leathery. 

25.  TRICHOMANES.  (An  ancient  Greek  name  of  some  Fern,  refer- 
ring to  the  hair-like  stalks.)  A  large  genus;  most  of  the  species 
tropical. 

T.  radicans.  Swartz.  On  dripping  rocks,  Ky.,  and  S.,  rare ;  fronds 
pellucid,  4'-8'  hiirh,  the  stalk  and  rhachis  narrowly  wingpd,  lanceolate, 
pinnate,  with  1-2-pinnatifid  ovate  pinnJe  ;  involucres  on  short  lobes,  funnel- 
shaped,  with  lonjr-*xsrrted  receptacles.  A  broader  and  more  compound 
form  is  grown  in  Waixlian  cases. 
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26.  LTGk>DIirM,  CLIMBING  FERN.  (Name  from  a  Greek  word, 
meaning  flexible^  alluding  to  the  twining  and  climbing  fronds.)  Not 
many  species ;  several  species  are  cult  in  choice  collections. 

L.  palmdtam,  Swartz.  Hartford  Fern.  Low  shady  woods,  local  or 
rare  ;  smooth,  slender,  and  delicate,  2^-4^  l^igh,  entangled  among  herbs ; 
pinnae  roundish,  12''-18"  wide,  deeply  heart-shaped  at  the  base,  palmately 
5-7-lobed,  upper  ones  decompound  and  fertile. 

L.  Japdn/cum,  Swartz.  Conservatory  plant  from  Japan ;  climbhig  10^- 
12°  high,  smooth ;  pinnae  ovate,  5'-0'  long,  bipinnate,  divisions  ovate- 
lanceolate,  often  halberd-shaped;  divisions  of  the  upper  pinnae  bordered 
with  narrow  fertile  lobes. 

27.  ANTUMTA..  (Greek,  meaning  without  covering,  alluding  to  the 
naked  spore  cases ;  by  others'  said  to  mean  bloodless.)  Mainly  tropi- 
cal. 

A.  Phy nitidis,  Swartz.  Cult,  from  S.  Amer.;  12'-18'  high ;  has  the  two 
lower  pinuas  long-stalked,  narrowly  elongated,  3-4-pinnate,  fertile  ;  middle 
portion  of  the  frond  sterile,  simply  pinnate ;  pinnae  lanceolate,  finely  ser- 
rate ;  veins  reticulated. 

4.  ad/anto}des,  Swartz.  S.  Fla.,  and  cult ;  with  lower  pinnae  as  in  Uie 
last ;  middle  portion  sterile,  2-3-pinnate ;  pinnae  long-pointed ;  divisions 
obovate-wedge-shaped,  entire  or  toothed  at  the  end,  with  free  veins  fork- 
ing from  the  base. 

28.  8CHIZ21A.  (Name  from  the  Greek  verb  whfch  means  to  splits 
referring  to  the  many -forked  fronds  of  certain  tropical  species.) 

8.  puBilla,  Pursh.  Wet  sand,  in  pine  woods  of  N.  J.  (also  Nova  Scotia 
and  Newfoundland);  sterile  fronds  very  slender,  flattened,  simple  and 
linear,  curled  up ;  fertile  ones  similar,  but  straight,  2'S'  high,  bearing  at 
the  top  the  feitile  portion,  2''-8"  long,  composed  of  about  6  pairs  of 
minute  pinnae.     (Lessons,  Figs.  605-507.) 

29.  OSMUND  A,  FLOWERING  FERN.  (OwiMndr,  Saxon  name 
of  Thor,  the  Celtic  divinity.)  Species  very  few,  fruiting  in  spring  or 
early  summer. 

♦  Fertile  pinnce  at  the  top  of  the  frond,  like  a  panicle. 

O.  reg^Llis,  Linn.  Royal  Fern.  Common  in  swamps  and  wet  woods, 
fruiting  later  than  the  others ;  fronds  truly  bipinnate ;  pinnules  oval  or 
oblong,  serrulate,  obtuse,  sometimes  a  little  heart-shaped  at  base,  or  slightly 
auricled  on  one  side  ;  spore  cases  light  brown. 

»  «  Fertile  pinnas  in  the  middle  or  near  the  base  of  the  leafy  frond, 

O.  Claytonidna,  Linn.  Wet  places,  common  ;  sterile  fronds  much 
like  those  of  the  next,  but  more  obtuse  at  the  top ;  fertile  ones  with  2-4 
pairs  of  contracted  and  fertile  blackish  pinnae  just  below  the  middle, 
but  otherwise  like  the  sterile. 

«  «  «  Fertile  pinnoi  on  distinct  not  leafy  fronds. 

O.  cliinam6mea,  Linn.  Cinnamon  Fern.  Swamps,  common ;  sterile 
fronds  2^-5°  high,  broadly  lanceolate,  pinnate  with  many  lanceolate, 
deeply  pinnatifid  pinnae ;  fertile  ones  much  shorter,  at  first  woolly,  soon 
withering;  fructification  bright  cinnamon  color. 
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Mostly  rather  small  ferns,  with  sessile,  globular,  coriaceous, 
opaque,  and  smooth  spore  cases  in  spikes  or  panicles,  opening 
transversely  into  2  valves,  and  wholly  destitute  of  a  ring. 
Fronds  not  rolled  up  in  the  bud,  as  they  are  in  the  true  Ferns, 
rising  from  a  very  short  rootstock  or  corm,  with  fleshy  roots. 
Plants  often  somewhat  fleshy.     (Lessons,  Fig.  508.) 

1.  BOTBYOHIUM.     Spore  cmob  in  pixuAte  or  compoond  Bptkaa,  dlstlnet.     Starlle  part 

of  the  frond  oompound ;  veinB  free. 
S.  OPHIOOL088UM.   Spore  caaes  cohering  In  a  simple  Bplke.  Starfle  part  of  frond  ilmple 

In  our  species ;  the  reins  reticalated. 

1.  BOTRTCHIUM,  MOONWORT.  (From  Greek,  for  a  bunch  of 
grapesj  from  the  appearance  of  the  fructification.)  Species  few,  none 
cultivated.    Several  inconspicuous  ones  occur  on  our  northern  borders. 

B.  tem^tom,  Swartz.  Shaded  grassy  pastures  and  hillsides ;  plant 
fleshy,  S'-IO'  high ;  common  stalk  with  two  branches,  a  long-stalked, 
fertile  one  with  twice  or  thrice  pinnate  fructification  facing  a  triangular 
temately  compound  sterile  portion  on  a  longer  or  shorter  stalk ;  has 
several  forms,  of  which  the  following  are  mostly  well  marked.  Var. 
lunazioides  has  roundish,  kidney-shaped,  sterile  divisions ;  in  var.  obli- 
qutun  they  are  lanceolate  from  an  oblique  base ;  and  in  var.  dlBB^ctam, 
pinnatifid  into  narrowly  toothed  and  ragged  lobes. 

B.  Virgfnicam,  Swartz.  In  rich  woods ;  plant  herbaceous,  not  fleshy, 
6'-18'  high;  sterile  portion  sessile  on  the  common  stalk,  thin,  broadly 
triangular,  teniate ;  the  parts  twice  or  thrice  pinnate ;  divisions  thin, 
oblong-lanceolate,  incised  or  toothed ;  fertile  portion  long-stalked,  twice 
or  thrice  pinnate. 

2.  OPHIOaiiOSSUM,  ADDER'S  TONGUE.  (Gieek  equivalent  of 
the  common  name.) 

O.  vulg^tnm,  Linn.  Wet  meadows  or  hillside  pastures,  rare ;  d'-KV 
high ;  sterile  portion  somewhat  fleshy,  ovate  or  elliptical,  entire,  l'-2' 
long,  sessile  near  the  middle  of  the  stalk  which  supports  the  short  two- 
sided  spike.    (Lessons,  Fig.  608.) 


CXL.    LYCOPODIACEJ!,  CLUB  MOSS  FAMILY. 

Flowerless  plants,  often  moss-like  or  fem-like,  with  leafy, 
often  elongated  and  branching  stems,  the  spores  contained  in 
rather  large  solitary  1-3-celled  spore  cases  borne  in  the  axils 
of  the  simple  mostly  awl-shaped  leaves  (fruiting  leaves  often 
reduced  to  scales  forming  a  sort  of  spike).  (Lessons,  Figs. 
511,  512.)  Mostly  evergreen  plants,  growing  on  land;  stems 
more  or  less  elongated  and  branching ;  the  leaves  awl-shaped, 
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in  4  or  more  rows,  less  than  V  long,  the  2-valved  kidney*sh^j)ed 
spore  cases  all  of  one  kind,  containing  only  minute  numberless 
spores. 

1.  LTCOPODIUM,  CLUB  MOSS.  (Name  from  the  Greek,  meaning 
wol/^S'footy  possibly  from  the  short  hairy  branches  of  L,  elavatum.) 

§  I.   Fructification  not  in  a  distinct  spike.    Leaves  all  alike^  dark  green j 

rigidt  in  about  8  rows. 

L.  lac£daltun,  Michx.  Stems  4'-B'  long,  tufted,  ascending,  forking ; 
leaves  spreading  or  reflexed,  sharp-pointed,  irregularly  serrulate,  dark 
green  and  shining.    Cold  woods  N. 

§  2.  Fructification  spiked  at  the  top  of  an  erect  branch  ;  fertile  leaves  and 
those  of  ike  creeping  stems  nearly  alike^  soft,  narrowly  linear,  many^ 
rowed, 

L.  Inunditom,  Linn.  Dwarf,  the  sterile  stems  creeping  and  forking, 
the  fertile  solitary  and  l'-4'  high,  with  a  short,  thick  spike ;  leaves  lance- 
olate or  awl-like  and  acute,  mostly  entire,  soft.     Bogs  N.;  uncommon. 

L.  alopecuroides,  Linn.  Pine  barren  swamps,  N.  J.,  and  S.;  scarcely 
evergreen ;  stem  and  sparingly  forked  sterile  branches  creeping,  fertile 
ones  6'-18'  high,  all  rather  stout  and  thickly  clothed  with  spreading,  soft, 
linear-awl-shaped,  bristly-ciliate  leaves,  those  of  the  spike  with  long 
slender  tips. 

§  3.  Fructification  spiked ;  the  fruiting  leaves  yellowish^  seale-likef  shorter 
and  broader  than  thttse  of  the  sterile  branches, 

♦  Spike  sessile  at  the  top  of  an  ordinary  branch. 

It.  ann6tinum,  Linn.  Cold  woods  N.;  stem  creeping,  l°-4^  long; 
branches  4'-9'  high,  nearly  erect,  once  or  twice  forked;  leaves  about 
5-rowed,  spreading  or  reflexed,  rigid,  lanceolate,  acute,  nearly  entire; 
those  of  the  solitary  spikes  ovate,  with  spreading  points  and  ragged  scan- 
oas  margins. 

L.  obscikrum,  Linn.  Gkoukd  Pine.  Moist  woods,  common  N. ;  root- 
stock  creeping  underexound,  nearly  leafless ;  stems  looking  much  like  a 
miniature  hemlock,  9'-12'  high  ;  the  many  spreading  branches  with  shin- 
ins,  lanceolate,  entire  leaves  in  about  6  rows ;  leaves  of  the  lower  and 
often  of  the  upper  row  smaller  than  the  rest ;  spikes  single,  or  4-10  on  a 
plant ;  scales  ovate  pointed,  margin  sli«;htly  scarious,  nearly  entire. 

*  «  Spikes  raised  above  the  ordinary  branches  on  a  slender  stalk  which 

has  only  a  few  inconspicuous  leaves, 

-*-  Stems  creeping,  very  short;  spikes  ahcays  single, 

L.  CaroHnlAnnm,  Linn.  Wet  pine  barrens,  N.  J.,  S.;  scarcely  eyer- 
green ;  stem  and  prostrate  branches  rooting  underneath ;  leaves  soft, 
lanceolate,  entire,  spreading  horizontally,  with  an  upper  appressed  row ; 
spikes  slender  on  stalks  4'-6'  high  ;  allied  in  habit  to  L.  alopecuroides. 

-»-  -4-  Stems  extensively  creeping;  spikes  often  in  pairs  or  fours. 

L.  clavitum,  Linn.  Club  Moss.  Common  N.  in  dry  woods;  run- 
ning stem  Ions  and  leafy ;  branches  mostly  erect,  cordlike,  irregularly 
pinnate  ;  branchlets  4-10,  thickly  covered  with  linear-awl-shaped,  entire, 
commonly  bristle-tipped  leaves ;  spikes  mostly  in  pairs.  Much  used  for 
Christmas  decorations. 

L-  complan^tum,  Linn.  Dry  sandy  woods,  commonest  among  ever- 
greens; running  stems  with  scattend,  awl-shaped,  very  small  leaves; 
branches  erect,  several  times  branched  ;  the  parts  repeatedly  forked  into 
many  horizontally  spreading  flattened  branchlets. 
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CXLL    SELAGINELLACEJB,  SELAGINELLA  FAMILY. 

Low,  moss-like,  often  creeping  plants,  with  scale-like  leaves 
(mostly  4-rowed,  the  alternate  rows  often  of  smaller  leaves), 
differing  from  the  last  family  chiefly  in  having  1-celled  spore 
cases  which  contain  two  kinds  of  spores  (the  nature  of  which 
need  not  be  explained  here).  (Lessons,  Figs.  513-515.)  One 
genus: 

1.  8HLAQINBLLA.  (Name  a  diminutive  of  SelagOj  a  species  of 
Lycopodium.)     Species  over  200,  the  greater  part  tropical. 

§  1.   Native  species, 

8.  mp^stria,  Spring.  Exposed  rocks;  a  common  moss-like  little 
evergreen;  stems  and  densely  tufted  branches  V-2*  high;  leaves  awl- 
shaped,  marked  with  a  narrow  furrow  on  the  back,  and  tipped  with  a 
minute  bristly  point ;  spikes  four-cornered. 

8.  ApOB,  Spring.  Damp  places  in  meadows ;  common,  especially  S.; 
very  delicate ;  stems  2'-4'  higb,  sparingly  branched  ;  leaves  4-rowed,  those 
of  the  side  rows  spreading  horizontally,  scarcely  1"  long,  ovate  with  the 
upper  side  larger,  minutely  semilate;  intermediate  ones  half  as  large, 
erect,  very  acute ;  spikes  2"-6"  long.    Often  cult,  as  S.  densa. 

§  2.  Cultivated^  mostly  tropical  species^  seen  in  conservatories ;  m%ich 
branched;  leaves  of  the  branches  four-rowed^  two  side  rows  of  spreading 
Uaces  set  apparently  edgewise,  and  two  upper  rows  of  smaller  appressed 
leaves,    /Spike  four-cornered,  at  the  ends  of  the  branchlets, 

*  Stems  trailing,  sending  out  rootlets  nearly  up  to  the  end, 

S.  Kraussiana,  A.Br.  (Ltco?6dicm  denticulXtum  of  the  florists.)  The 
commonest  conservatory  species,  used  for  edgings,  etc.;  stems  very  long, 
articulated  beneath  each  branch ;  branches  distant,  bearing  a  few  short 
forked  branchlets,  which  are  2"-iV^  broad,  their  leaves  closely  placed  in 
each  row ;  leaves  bright  green,  the  larger  ones  oblong-ovate,  acute,  rounded 
on  the  upper  side,  nearly  straight  on  the  lower,  minutely  denticulate; 
smaller  ones  with  longer  often  reflezed  points. 

«  *  Stems  ascending,  only  the  lower  part  bearing  long  rootlets, 

S.  Martinsiiy  Sprinp;.  (Lycop6dium  sTOLONfFERUM  of  florists).  Stems 
6'-10'  long,  much  branched  from  the  base;  branches  bipinnate,  with 
copious  branchlets  2"-:V'  or  even  4"  wide ;  larger  leaves  crowded, 
obliquely  ovate,  the  upper  side  broadest,  obtuse,  entire ;  smaller  ones 
ovate,  with  a  slender  often  recurved  point. 

*  *  *  Stems  erect,  or  nearly  so,  rooting  only  at  the  very  b<ue. 

S,  erypthropus.  Spring.  Stalk  2'-6'  high,  bright  red,  having  a  few  closely 
appressed  red  leaves,  and  bearing  at  the  top  a  broad  frond-like  stem  pin- 
nately  or  pedately  divided  into  a  few  2-3  times  pinnate  branches,  with 
very  numerous  extremely  crowded  branchlete  1"-1  J"  wide  ;  leaves  closely 
imbricated,  obliquely  ovate-oblong,  curved  upward,  rather  obtuse,  ciliate ; 
smaller  ones  ovate,  with  long  straight  points. 

*  «  «  «  Stems  in  a  dense,  nest-like  tuft,  not  rooting;  branches  often  curl- 
ing up  when  dry. 

S,  lepidophflla.  Spring.  Bird^s-Nest  Moss,  Resurrection  Plattt.  It 
is  a  nest-liKe  ball  wlien  dry,  but  when  moist  it  unfolds  and  displays  the 
densely  2-d-pinnate,  elegant,  fern-like  branches  radiating  from  a  coiled- 
up  central  stem ;  the  leaves  white-margined,  closely  imbricated,  round- 
ovate,  obtuse.    Texas,  W.  and  S. 
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288 

81 
282 
112 

48 
488 
4410 
450 
441 
450 
450 
489 
496 
494 
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Astar 

886 

Berohemla 

106 

Bow  Wood 

888 

Astflba 

166 

Bergamot 

858 

Box 

884 

ABtngiluM 

189 

Bermuda  Grass 

471 

Boxberry 

866 

Atjunasoo  Lily 

488 

Beu 

866 

Box  Elder 

118 

Atriplex 

866 

Betonica 

856 

Brake 

499^498 

Atrop* 

815 

Betony 

856 

Bramble 

158 

Aubergine 

814 

Betula 

894 

Brasenia 

6S 

AubrietiA 

68 

Bidens 

849 

Brassica 

65 

Aaeabft 

807 

Bignonia 

886 

Brewena 

809 

AorteolA 

874 

Bignoniaoee 

885 

Briza 

474 

Arena 

468,474 

Bignonia  FamOy 
Bisted 

885 

BrooooU 

66 

Avens 

150 

174 

Brodlea 

447 

Avocado 

875 

Bindweed 

809,872 

Brome  Grass 

471,478 

Axalea 

268 

BioU 

484 

Bromeliacen 

414 

Birch 

894 

Bromns 

471, 474 

Bablana 

421 

Bird's-nest  Fern 

494 

Brookwaed 

876 

Baby's  Breath 

75 

Bird's-nest  Moss 

608 

Broom 

124 

Bacoharls 

241 

Bird's  Tongue  Flower      414 

Broom  Com 

4C8 

Bachelor's  Button 

115,256, 

Birthroot 

440 

Broom  Rape  Family 

888 

sa 

Birthwort 

878 

Broussonetia 

899 

Bald  Cynress 
Balloon  Vine 

488 

Birthwort  Family 

872 

Browallia 

818 

109 

Bishop's  Cap 

166 

Brown  Bent 

470 

BalloU 

854 

Bishop's-wort 

856 

Brugmansia 

818 

Balm 

850,852 

Bitter  Cress 

61 

Branella 

89B 

BalmofQUead 

401 

Bitter  Nut 

892 

Brunfelsia 

816 

Balmony 

880 

Bittersweet 

108,  818 

Brussels  Sprouts 

66 

Balaam 

98 

Bitterweed 

8U 

Rryophyllum 
BuchW 

178 

Balsam  Apple 
Balsam  Fir 

198 

Black  Alder 

102 

471 

481 

Black  Bean 

185 

Buchnera 

884 

Banana 

418 

Blackberry 

154 

Buck  Bean 

894 

Banana  Family 

410 

Blackberry  Lily 

420 

Buckeye 

110 

Baneberry 

44 

Black  Horehound 

8M 

Buckthorn 

106 

BaptisU 

122 

Bhick  Moss 

414 

Buckthorn  Family 

104 

Barbadoes  Fenoe 

189 

Black  Pea 

185 

Buckthorn,  sontliani 

87T 

Barbadoes  Lily 

428 

Black  Snakeroot 

44,808 

Buckwheat 

878 

Barbarea 

64 

Bladder  Campion 

76 

Buckwheat  Family 

867 

Barberry 

49 

Bladder  Ketmla 

90 

Buda 

79 

Barberry  Family 

49 

Bladder  Nut 

118 

Buffalo  Berry 

87T 

Barley 

468 

Bladder  Senna 

180 

Buffalo  Grass 

471 

Barnyard  Grass 

478 

Bladderwort 

888 

Buflblo  Nut 

878 

Barren  Strawberry 

150 

Bladderwort  FsmQy 

888 

Bugbana 

44 

Barrenwort 

50 

Blazing  Star 

881,441 

Bugbane,  fldaa 

88 

Bartonia 

188,894 

Blechnum 

494 

Bugle  Weed 

848 

Basil                     84«,  848,  850 

Bleeding  Heart 

57 

Bugloss 

806 

Basil  Thyme 

850 

BlopbUU 

851 

Bug  Seed 

866 

BasRwood 

91 

Blood  root 

55 

Bumelia 

876 

Bastard  Toad  Flax 

828 

Bloodwort  Family 

414 

Bunchbeny 

806 

Bayberry 

892 

Blue  Beech 

895 

Bunch  Flowar 

448 

Bean 

184 

Blueberry 
Bluebottle 

860^864 

Burdock 

806 

Bean  Tree 

185 

266 

Bur  Grass 

478 

Bearberry 

866 

Blue  Cohosh 

51 

Bur  Marigold 

949 

Bear  Grass 

451 

Blue  Curls 

846 

Burnet 

166 

Beaver  Poison 

808 

Bluets 

815 

Burning  Bush 

104 

Bedstmw 

817 

Rlueeyed  Grass 
Blue  flag 

419 

BurKeed 

4«i 

Bee  Balm 

850,852 

417 

Bush  Clovor 

181 

Beech 

899 

Blue  Grass 

469,478 

Bush  HoneysucUa 
Butter  and  £gga 

918 

Beech  Drops 

882 

Blue  Hearts 

884 

885 

Beech  Drops,  fUse 

271 

Blue  Joint  Grass 

469 

Buttercup 

88 

Beech  Fern 

495 

Blurocnbachia 

188 

Butterfly  Pea 

186 

Beefsteak  Geranium  166, 198 

Blue  Tangle 
Blueweed 

865 

Butterfly  Weed 

88T 

Beet 

866 

806 

Butternut 

890 

BeeTn^e 

91 

Boeconia 

65 

Butterweed 

940,868 

Beetroot 

862 

B<phmerla 

889 

Butterwort 

884 

Befnrar'ff  Lice 

808 

Rols  d'Aro 

888 

Buttonbush 

817 

Befrfrsr*s  Ticks 

849 

Roltonia 

885 

Button  Snakeroot 

909,881 

BcfToniacete 

198 

Boneset 

880 

Button  weed 

816 

BefJTonia  Family 

198 

Borage 

808 

Buttonwood 

890 

Behmcanda 

420 

Borage  Family 

801 

Bttxus 

884 

Belladonna 

815 

Borogo 

808 

Belladonna  Lily 

429 

Borraginacen 

801 

Cabbag« 

66..66 

Bellflower 

861 

Boston  Ivy 

108 

Cabomba 

69 

Bellis 

885 

Botrychlum 
Bottle  Brush 

501 

Cacalla 

964 

Bellwort 

440 

176 

CacUoee 

196 

Benffal  Grass 
Benjamin  Bush 

470 

Bottle  Grass 

478 

Cactus  Family 

196 

87f. 

Bouncing  Bet 

75 

Opalpinia 
Calophora 
Cakile 

189 

Bent  Grass 

469,470 

Bouflsingaultia 

868 

188 

Berberidaoes 

40 

Ronvardta 

816 

67 

Barberis 

49 

Bowman's  Boot 

160 

Calabash 

191 

Caladiom 

CBlamagroetia 

Cabunint 

Calamlntha 

CalaqtpellB 

CaUunas 

Calandrtnlft 

Cftlathem 

GaloeoUuiA 

Cftlendula 

CaliooBaBh 

CftUfornfaiD  PoppjT 

GalU 

GalUearpA 

CatttopaU 

CaUirrhofi 

CelUstemon 

CelliBtephae 

Celochortoi 

C^alooyetlon 

Calopoffon 

CftlthB 

Caltrops 

OalamM 

Calycanthna 

CalycanthaoeiB 

Calyoooarpom 

Calypso 

Gsmass 

Gamassla 

CameUna 

Camellia 

Camellia  FamOy 

Campanula 

QunpanulaoeflB 

Campanula  Famfly 

Campion 

Camptosorua 

Canada  Thistle 

Canary  Orass 

Cancer  Boot 

Candytuft 

Cane  Brake 

Canna 

Cannabis 

Gsntaloupe 

Canterbury  Bells 

Cape  Gooseberry 

Cape  Jessamine 

Caper  Family 

Capers 

Gaper  Spurge 

Capparloaoea 

Capparis 

Caprifollaees 

Capsella 

Capsicum 

Qmgana 

Caraway 

Cardamlne 

Cardinal  Flower 

Cardiospermum 

Cardoon 

Carmc 

Carioa 

Carnation 

Carolina  Allsploa 

Carpinns 

Carrion  Flower 

Carrot 

CarthamuB 

Carum 

Oarya 

Caryophyllaoen 

Caryota 

Casnew  Family 

Cassandra 

Cassena 
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8M 

461 

80 

411 

8M 

iM 

968 

W 

409,460 

843 

i4T 

8T 

1T6 


446 
SOT 
406 
41 
18T 

AAA 

168 
168 

48 
405 
448 
448 

68 

84 

84 
861 
861 
961 

76 

495 

855 

478 

,888 

6T 
476 
418 
887 
198 
961 
815 
916 

68 

68 
889 

68 

68 
908 

66 
814 
180 
908 

61 
960 
109 
966 
467 
189 

74 
168 
895 
487 
902 
266 
908 
891 

78 
464 
112 
268 
102 
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Cassia 

188 

Castanea 

898 

CasUIleU 

881 

CastoroU  Plant 

888 

Catalpa 
Cat  Brier 

886 

487 

Catchfly 

76 

Catgut      - 

198 

Catmint 

868 

Catnip 

868 

Cat-tail  Famllj 

461 

Cat-taUFIag 

408 

Cat-taU  Orass 

470 

Cauliflower 

66 

Caulophyllnm 

61 

Cayenne  Pepper 

814 

Ceanothns 

106 

Cedar 

489,484 

CedroneDa 

868 

Cedrus 

482 

Celandine 

66 

Celandine  Poppy 

66 

Celastracen 

108 

Celastms 

108 

Celeriae 

908 

Celery 
Celosia 

206 
861 

Celsia 

892 

Celtis 

887 

Cencbras 

478 

Centanrea 

966 

Centaury 

999 

Centrosema 

185 

Century  Plant 

480 

Cephalantbns 

917 

Cephalotazus 

476 

Cerastium 

78 

Ceratocbloa 

478 

Ceratopteris 

487 

Ceratostigma 

979 

Cerddlphyllum 

•     47 

Cercis 

188 

Cereds 

467 

Cereus 

196 

Cestrum 

816 

Chaff  Seed 

881 

Chain  Fern 

498 

Cham»cy  parts 
ChamcBdorea 

488 
464 

ChaouBlirium 

441 

Charosrops 
Chamomile 

468,464 

960 

Charlock 

66.67 

Chaste  Ttm 

848 

Cheat 

471 

Checkerberry 

966 

Cheeses 

86 

Chetlanthes 

498 

Chelranthtts 

64 

Chelldonlum 

66 

Chelone 

880 

Chenopodiaeen 

868 

Chenopodlum 

864 

Cherry 

146 

Chess 

471 

Chestnut 

898 

Chick-pea 

188 

Chickweed 

78 

Chlckweed,  forked 

860 

Chickweed  Wintergreeo    976 

Chicory 

Chile  Jessamine 

967 

986 

Chile  Pepper 
Chimaphlfa 

814 
970 

Chlmonanthtts 

168 

China  Aster 

986 

China  Bean 

186 

China  Brier 

487 

China  Tree 

Chinese  Cabbage 

Chinese  Snmaui 

Chinese  Tam 

Chinquapin 

Chinquapin,  water 

Chlogenes 

ChionanthuB 

Chionodojca 

Chiyes 

Chooolate  Tree 

Chokeberry 

Choke  Cherry 

Chondrilla 

Chorizema 

Chorogi 

Christmas  Fern 

Chrysalldocarpna 

Chrysanthemum 

Chry  sodium 

Chrysopsis 

Chulk 

Ciboule 

Cioer 

Clchorium 

Clchory 

CicuU 

ClmidAiga 

Cinchona 

Cineraria 

Cinnamon  Fern 

Cinnamon  Vine 

Clnquefoil 

Clrcsa 

Clssus 

Cistaoeas 

Citron 

CitruUaa 

Citrus 

Cladium 

Cladrastla 

Clarkia 

Clary 

Glaytonia 

Cleayera 

Clematis 

Cleome 

Clerodendron 

Clethra 

Cliff  Brake 

Climbing  Fern 

Climbing  Fumitory 

Climbing  HempwMd 

Clintonia 

CUtoria 

Cllyers 

Glotbnr 

GloTe  Pink 

Oloyer 

GloTcr,  Japan 

Gloyer,  prairie 

Club  Moss 

Club  Moss  Family 

Cnicus 

Cobcea 

Cobnut 

Coconlus 

Cockle 

Gooklebur 

Cock''oomb 

Cook  sfoot  Orass 

Cocoannt 

Coco  Grass 

Cocos 

CodlKum 

Coffea 

Coffee 

Coffee  Pea 
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66 
101 
480 
898 
62 
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449 
447 

90 
162 
147 
269 
199 
866 
492 
464 
861 
490 
989 
466 
448 
188 
967 
967 
906 

44 
914 
958 
600 
480 
161 
187 
107 

60 
100,192 
192 
100, 101 
466 
128 
188 
861 

80 
217 

86 

68 
849 
971 
498 
600 

67 


488 
185 
917 
944 
74 
126 
Iff. 
127 
602 
601 
955 
998 
895 
48 
75 
944 
861 
478 
464 
465 
464 
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914 
188 


CunUnrlila 
ConlBoot 
ConhorDS 


CornCoekla 

ConielLu  CIHR7 
Com  Fl*( 
OornAowH 
Com  PopDT 
CoroBdU 

CoivdUU 
CorpM  Plut 

Coi^drils 
Corjrlui 
CogmuUioldel 


Cov  l^hnt 

CnbOnH 
Crwibmiy 
Cr»DbeiTT  Tr«i 


DdpEt^un 
SH    DnmuUiai 


CrowAwt  FUI1II7 
Crown-boaH 
C»iro  Imperil] 
Crown  or  Tbonu 

CrTptd^unoQi  Flu 


CuUnl  Applo  FimOy  - 


I>UTi)dll,iH 
DitaooD 

DiU6<in]* 

DuHlellon 

Dutfsbnry 

DmnChoDlft 

Daphna 


DarUwDod 
Dtontben 


tMoBpjroB 
DIpuoHt 

DIaluilolh  Oonid 

DLApomm 
Dllsh  Btonosop 

Doi±  ' 


DodooMhtoB 

Dog's-uU  Oi*w 
Doglooth  VloM 

Doffwood 

Donclu  Spnm 


DryoplBdt 
Duckweed  Timllj 


Dwirf  DtodeHoB 
D7er|i  Weed 

I>7iodla 
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EohinoeifOtiu 

19T 

Echtnoejrstls 

IM 

Echinodoms 

454 

EohiootpennQm 

806 

Ecbltes 

886 

Eehlom 

806 

Eelgnws 

408 

E^lant 
EglaDtintt 

814 
IM 

Egyptian  B«ftn 

186 

£i5l>tian  GfAM 

478 

Ecvptlan  Lotna 
ElennorolA 

68 
468 

SbBagDMMB 

877 

BkBaniiu 

8n 

Eider 

811 

Elecampaoe 

848 

Eleocluuls 

466 

Elephsnt*t  Ear 

196 

Eleaalne 

473 

ElUsIa 

899 

Elm 

886 

Elodea 

408 

Elodas 

88 

Emilia 

864 

Enchanter*!  Nl«rbtBhade 

187 

Endive 

867 

Endogens 

408 

English  Walnut 

891 

Enslenla 

889 

Epidendnun 

406 

Epigca 
Epiiobtnm 

866 

181 

Eplmedlnm 

60 

EplpbegaB 
Eplphyuam 

8R8 

198 

EqolsetaoeiB 

486 

Equlsetom 

486 

Erechtitea 

864 

Erlanthns 

474 

Ericaoen 

868 

Erlgenia 

808 

Erlgcffon 

840 

Eriooanlon 

466 

Eriocaolonaoen 

466 

Erlophomm 
Eroalnm 

466 

iM 

Eryngium 

808 

Eryngo 
EryBlmnm 

808 
64 

Eiythrina 

188 

Erythronlnm 

447 

Eachacholtxia 

66 

Encharldiom 

188 

EncharlB 

489 

Encnlde 

188 

Eugenia 
EuUdla 

176 

474 

Euonymus 

104 

Eupatorfum 

880 

Euphorbia 

880 

Euphorbiaoee 

879 

Eutoca 

800 

Evening  Primrose 

188 

Evening  Primrose  Famil' 

^179 

Everlasting         S41,  8«S,  8M 

Evolvulus 

810 

Ezochorda 

160 

Exogens 

88 

SVigopyrum 

878 

TaK'T.lly 
Fall  Dandelion. 

899 

428 
867 

False  Acacia 

180 

False  Asphodel 

441 

Faise  Bugbane 
Falae  DandelloB 

88 
868 

False  Dragon's  Head         864 

False  Flax  68 

False  Hellebore  448 
False  Indigo               188,  187 

False  Loosestrife  188 

False  Mallow  88 

False  Mermaid  96 

False  Miterwort  166 

False  Nettle  889 

False  Pimpernel  889 

False  Saffron  866 

False  Spikenard  489 
False  Solomon's  Seal        489 

Farfhglum  868 

Farkleberry  866 

Feather-fofl  878 

Feather  Geranium  866 

Feather  Grass  476 

Fedia  818 

Fennel  806 

Fennel  Flower  41 

Fern  Family  486 
Fescue  Grass  470, 471 
Festuca                       470, 471 

Fetid  Marigold  850 

Feverbush  876 

Feverfew  861 

Fever  Tree  816 

Feverwort  811 

FiooideB  199 

FIcus  887 

Fig  '  887 

Fig  Marigold  199 

Fig  Marigold  Family  199 

Flgwort  889 

Figwort  Family  818 

Flkgo  841 

Filbert  896 

FiUoes  486 

Flmbristylls  466 

Finger  Grass  478 

Florin  Grass  449 

Fir  481 

Fire  Pink  76 
Fiieweed                    181,864 

Five-finger  161 

Flame  Flower  460 

Flax  98 

Flax,  flUse  68 

Flax  Family  98 

Fleabane  840 

Floating  Heart  894 

FloBrkia  96 

Flower-de-Luce  417 

Flowering  Fern  600 

Flowering  Moss  871 

Flowering  Plants  88 
Flowering  Wlntergreen     114 

Flowerless  Plants  486 

Flower-of-an-hour  90 

Fly  Poison  448 

Fodder  Grasses  460 

Foeniculum  808 

Forget-me-not  806 

Forked  Chiekweed  860 

ForsythU  880 

Fothereilla  174 

Four-oVDlock  869 
Four-o'Clock  Family        868 

Fowl  Meadow  Grass  469 

Foxglove  886 
FoxtaU  Grass             470,  478 

Fragaria  168 

Fragrant  Balm  862 

Frandscea  816 

Franklinia  86 

Frasera  898 

Frazinella  99 


Fraxinns 

888 

FreesU 

481 

French  Mulberry 

848 

Fringe  Tree 
FrttiTlarla 

888 

445 

FroaUchla 

868 

Frogblt 

408 

Frogbit  Family 

408 

Frog  Fruit 

840 

Frostweed 

70 

Fuchsia 

186 

Fnmaria 

67 

Fumarlaceae 

57 

Fumitory 

58 

Fumitory,  climbing 

57 

Fumitory  Family 

57 

Funkia 

460 

Fune 

184 

GalDardIa 

849 

Galactla 

186 

Galanthns 

487 

Galax 

871 

Galeopsla 

854 

Galitim 

817 

Gall  of  the  Earth 

868 

Gama  Grass 

475 

Gardenia 

816 

Garget 
Garland  Flower 

867 
411 

Garlic 

447 

Gas  Plant 

99 

Gaultheria 

866 

Gaura 

187 

Gaylussada 

864 

Geans 

146 

Gelsemium 

890 

Genista 

184 

Gentian 

888 

Gentiana 

•      896 

GentlanacesB 

891 

Gentian  Family 

891 

Geonoma 

464 

Georgia  Bark 

816 

Geranlaoee 

98 

Geranium 

94,96 

Geranium  Family 

98 

Gerardia 

887 

Germandw 

846 

Gesnera 

885 

Gesneraoee 

884 

Gesneria  Family 

884 

Geum 

160 

Gherkin 

198 

Giant  Hyssop 

868 

GUU 

897 

Gill 

858 

GillenlA 

160 

Gillyflower 

61 

Ginger 

410 

Ginger,  wild 

878 

Ginseng 

805 

Ginseng  Family 

804 

Ginkgo 

486 

Glade  Mallow 

87 

Gladiolus 

488 

Glasswort 

866 

Glancium 

66 

Gleditschia 

189 

Globe  Amaranth 

868 

Globeflower 

41 

Globe  Hyacinth 

448 

GloxinU 

885 

Glumaeeous  Division 

465 

Glycine 

188 

Gnaphalium 

841 

Goat's  Beard 

149,857 

Goat's  Rue 

188 
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OodtttlA  186 

Golden  Attar  VH 

QoldoQ  ChAin  126 

Qolden  Club  461 

Golden  Feather  261 

Golden  Racwort  868 

Golden-rod  288 

Golden  Seal  46 

Gold  Fern  491 

Gold  Thread  41 

Gombo  90 

Gomphrena  868 

GonoiobuB  889 

Goober  188 

Good-King-Heniy  866 

Gk>od7era  407 

Gooseberry  169 

Gooseberry  Gourd  198 

Goosefoot  864 

Goosefoot  Family  868 

Gooae  Grass  81T 

Gordonia  86 

Gorse  184 

Gossyplmn  90 

Gouml  877 

Gourd  191 

Gourd  Family  190 

Gramlnea  467 

GranadiUa  189 

Grape  106 

Grape  Fruit  101 

Grape  Hyacinth  449 

Grass  Family  467 

Grass  of  Parnassus  166 

Grass  of  the  Andes  478 

Gratiola  889 

Greek  Valerian  897 

Green  Brier  487 

Green  Dngon  469 

Green  MUkweed  889 

Green  Violet  78 

Greenweed .  184 

Grenadine  74 

Grindelia  888 

Griottes  146 

Gromwell  804 

Gromwell.  ftlae  804 

Ground  Cherry  814 

Ground  Hemloek  486 

Ground  Ivy  802 

Ground  Laurel  866 
Groundnut                 186, 806 

Ground  Pine  608 

Ground  Pink  896 

Ground  Plum  189 

Groundsel  868 

Guava  176 

Guernsey  IHy  488 

Gulgnes  146 
Guinea  Com              468,  468 

Guinea  Hen  Flower  446 

Guinea  Squash  814 

Gymnooladus  189 

Gymnogramme  490 

Gymnosperms  476 

Gynandropsia  68 

Gynerium  474 

Gypsophila  76 

Habenaria  407 

Habrothamnns  816 

Haokberry  887 

Hackmatack  488 

HemodoracCM  414 

Halesia  878 

HaloragMB  175 

Hamamellde*  174 


808 
148 
861 
498 
600 
496 
160 
809 
867 
867 
169 
896 
868 
71,78 
109 


868 


Harblnmr  of  Spring 

Hardback 

Harebell 

Hare*s-foot  Fern 

Hartford  Fern 

Hart*s-tonffue  Fern 

Haw 

Haw,  BhMdt 

Hawkbit 

Hawkweed 

Hawthorn 

Hazelnut 

Heahdl 

Heart's-ease 

Heartseed 

Heath 

Heather 

Heath  Family 

Hedeoma 

Hedera 

Hedgehog  Grass 

Hedge  Hyssop 

Hedge  Mustwd 

Hedge  Nettle 

Hedychium 

Helenium 

Hellanthemnm 

Helianthus 

Helichrysum 

HeUopns 

Heliotrope 

Hellotropium 

Helipterum 

Hellebore 

Hellebore,  Iklse 

Hellebore,  white 

Helleborus 

Helonias 

Hemerooallis 

Hemlock  Spruce 

Hemp 

Hemp  Nettle 

Hempweed 

Hen-and-ohlckens 

Henbane 

Hepatlca 

Heradeum 

Herba  Impia 

Herb  Patience 

Herb  Bobert 

Hercules'  Club 

Herd's  Grass 

Herpestis 

Hesperis 

Heteranthera 

Heuchera 

Hibiscus 

Hickory 

Hieracfum 

High  Bush  CranbMiy 

Hlppeastrum 

Hoary  Pea 

Hobblebush 

Hog  Peanut 

Horweed 

Hoicns 

Holly 

HoUy  Family 

HoUyhook 

Honesty 

Honey  Locust 

Honeysuckle        48,  811,  868 

Honeysuckle  Family         808 

Hop  887 

Hop  Hornbeam  896 

Hop  Tree  100 

Hordenm  468 

Horehound 


848 
806 
478 
889 

66 
866 
411 
849 

70 
846 
848 
844 
808 
808 
848 

41 
448 
448 

41 
441 
448 
481 
887 
864 
889 
171 
816 

87 
804 
841 
869 

94 
804 
470 
887 

64 
468 
167 

89 
881 
867 
810 
488 
188 
810 
186 
844 
478 
102 
102 

86 

60 
189 


Horehound,  bla6k 

Hornbeam 

Horn  Poppy 

Horse  Balm 

Horse-ohestnut 

Horse  Gentian 

Horsemint 

Horse  Nettle 

Horseradish 

Horse  Sugar 

Horsetail  Famfly 

Horseweed 

Hotela 

Hottonia 

Hounds'-tongue 

Houseleek    ■ 

Houstonia 

Howea 

Hoya 

Huckleberry 

Hudsonla 

Hnmulus 

Hungarian  Grass 

Husk  Tomato 

Hyadnth 

Hyaetnthus 

Hyacinth,  wUd 

Hydrangea 

Hydrastts 

Hydrocharldaeett 

Hydrolea 

HydrophyllaoeB 

Hydrophyllnm 

Hymenocallis 

Hyophorbe 

Hyoscvamus 

Hypencaees 

Hypericum 

Hypoxia 

Hyptls 

Hyssop 

Hyssopos 

Iberls 
IcePhmt 
Ilex 
Hidnen 
lUeoebraoes 
lUicinm 
Ilysanthes 
ImmorteUe 
Impatiens 
Imphee 
Inalan  Beaa 
Indian  Cherry 
Indian  Chlckweed 
Indian  Com 
Indian  Cress 
Indian  Cucumber 
Indian  Currant 
Indian  Ftg 
Indian  Hemp 
Indian  Mallow 
Indian  Physic 
Indian  Pipe 
Indian  Plantain 
Indian  Poke 
Indian  Bice 
Indian  Shot 
Indian  Tobacco 
Indian  Turnip 
Indian  Wheat 
India-rabber  Tree 
Indigo 
Indigo,  fldsa 
Indlgofera 
Indlgp,  wild 
lakBeiTy 


66 
647 
110 
811 
888 
814 

68 
878 
486 
840 
166 
878 


171 
816 
464 

989 


70 
887 
470 
814 


448 

ItT 
46 
408 
800 
898 


489 

464 

816 

81 

88 


847 

848 


199 
108 
108 


47 


848,854 

98 

468 


106 
199 


97 

Boot     441 

811 

198 

886 

88 
160 
871 
854 
448 
476 
418 


460 
878 


189 

180.187 

189 
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iBtrediieed  GfMMt 

4T1 

lanlA 

949 

IpecM,  Amerloaa 

160 

Ipomon 

807 

Ipomopai* 

90T 

Ireslne 

808 

IrklMMB 

415 

Iris 

417 

Iris  Famfljr 

415 

Iron  weed 

999 

Ironwood 

895 

laanthaa 

846 

lOAtit 

67 

Isolepts 

466 

Isopyrain 
Italian  Mfty 

40 
149 

Itea 

168 

iTa 

948 

Ivy                              106,806 

h^.potocn 

118 
491 

Jacobean  LOt 
Jamestown  weed 

488 

817 

Japan  AUspiee 

168 

Japan  Cloyer 

181 

Ji^Mtnese  Kose 

160 

Jasmlnnm 

880 

Jatropha 

882 

Jeffersonla 

51 

Jerusalem  ArtSehoke 

947 

Jerasalem  Cherrj 

818 

Jerusalem  Oak 

866 

Jerusalem  Sage 

854 

Jessamine 

880 

Jewelweed 

98 

JImson  Weed 

817 

Job*B  Tears 

474 

Joe-Pjre  Weed 

880 

Johnson  Grass 

460 

Jolntweed 

870 

Jonquil 

487 

Judas  Tree 

188 

Juglandaoea 

890 

Juglans 

890 

Juneaoett 

466 

Junons 

466 

Juneberry 

161 

JnneOrast 

469 

Juniper 

484 

Jnnlpems 
Jusswa 

484 
188 

Kaffir  Oom 

468 

Kaffir  Lily 

490 

Kakl 

977 

Kale 

66 

Kalmto 

868 

Kenilworth  iTy 

885 

Kennedya 

186 

Kentia 

464 

Kentucky  Blue  Grass 

468 

Kentucky  ColTee  Tree 

189 

Kerria 

160 

Ketmla 

90 

Kidney  Bean 

184 

Klngnut 

891 

Klnnlklnks 

906 

Knapweed 

856 

Knawel 

860 

Knlphofla 

450 

Knotweed 

870 

Knotwort  Family 

860 

Koelreuterla 

109 

Kohlrabi 

66 

89 

KrMa 
Kohnla 

966 
981 

Lablats  848 

Labrador  Tea  870 

Laburnum  186 

Lacbuanthes  414 

Lachnocaulon  466 

Lactuca  869 

Ladies*  Eardrops  186 

Ladies*  Smock  61 

Ladies*  Tresses  406 

Lady  Fern  495 

LBdy*8  supper  409 

Lady's  Thumb  871 

Laffenarta  191 

Lake  Cress  68 

LambkiU  968 

Lamb's  Lettuce  918 

LambVquarters  865 

Lamlam  866 

Lampsana  966 

Lantana  840 

Laportea  889 

Lappa  856 

Larch  488 

Lailz  482 

Larkspur  48 

Latanla  464 

Lathyrus  186 

Lauracea  875 
Laurel                   46,  147,  866 

Laurel  Family  875 

LaurestinuB  809 

LayanduU  847 
LaTender                   851, 847 

Lawn  Grasses  470 

Lead  Plant  187 

Leadwort  878 

Leadwort  Family  871 

Leafoup  842 

Leather  Flower  85 

Leatherleaf  868 

Leatherwood          t  876 

LeaTenworthia  60 

Lecbea  70 

Ledum  970 

Leek  447 

LerumlnossB  166 

Leiophyllum  870 

Lemna  457 

Lemnaoe«  457 

Lemon  100 

Lens  188 

Lentlbular1aoe»  888 

LentU  188 

Leontodon  867 

Leonurus  865 

Lepachys  846 

Lepldlnm  66 

Leptoslphon  897 

Lespedeza  181 

Lesquerella  68 

Lettuce  850 

Leucanthemum  861 

Leucoium  487 

LeucothoS  867 

Leyerwood  895 

Leyisticum  908 

Liatris  981 

LUnistrum  881 

LUac  980 

Uliaces  481 

LUium  448 

Uly  448 

LUy  Famfly  481 

Lily  oftbelncas  429 

Lily  of  the  Palace  488 

Lily  of  the  Valley  489 

Lima  Bean  184 

Lime  100 


Llmnanthemum 

Limnanthes 

Limnobium 

Limosella 

Unaoea 

Linarta 

Linden 

Linden  Family 

Lindera 

Llnniea 

Linum 

Lion's  Foot 

Lip  Fern 

Lippla 

Uquidambar 

Linodendron 

Litbospermum 

Lltsea 

Liye-foreyer 

UyeOak 

Llyerleaf 

Liylstona 

Lisard'sT^ 

Loasa 

Loasaceas 

Loasa  Family 

Lobelia 

Lobeliaoee 

Lobelia  Family 

Loblolly  Bay 

Loco  Weed 

Locust 

Locust,  honey 

Leeselia 

Loganlacen 

Loffania  Family 

Lolinm 

Lombardy  Poplar 

Lonff  Moss 

Lonioera 

Loosestrife 

Loosestrifo  Family 

Lopezla 

Lophanthtts 

Lophiola 

Lopseed 

Loquat 

Loranthaoen 

Lotos 

Lousewort 

Loysge 

Loye  Apple 

Loye-in-a-Mlst 

Loye-lies-bleedinf 

Lucerne 

Ludwlgia 

Luflk 

Lunarla 

LunflTwort 

Lupine 

Lupin  us 

Lychnis 

Lycium 

Lycopersienm 

Lycopodiaoee 

Lycopodium 

Lycopsis 

Lycopus 

Lygodlum 

Lysimschia 

Lythracen 

Lythrum 

Madura 

Madsinutcar  Jasmine 
Madder  Family 
Mad-dog  Skullcap 
Madeira  Vine 


894 

94 
408 
827 

98 
885 

91 

91 
876 
911 

92 
858 
498 
840 
174 

46 
804 
875 
171 
897 

87 
464 
874 
188 
187 
187 
960 
960 
860 

86 
129 
180 
189 
297 
890 
890 
471 
401 
414 
211 
178,  275 
177 
186 
852 
415 
840 
160 
878 
68,68 
881 
208 
818 

41 
868 
186 
188 
199 

60 
804 
186 
185 

75 
815 
818 
601 
608 
806 
847 
600 
876 
177 
178 

888 
880 
814 
868 
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MagnolU  46 

MagnollMMB  45 

Magnolia  Famflr  45 

MaSalab  147 

MahenilA  90 

MahonU  fiO 

Mabon  Stock  64 

MalaothemaiD  489 

Maidenhair  491 

Maidenhair  Tree  485 

Maixe  4i6B 

MaloolmlA  64 

Mallow  86 

MaUow  FamMy  85 

Malope  86 

Malvs  86 

Malyaoes  86 

Malvastmm  88 

HAmilkrift  197 

Mandarin  100 

Mandevilk  886 

Mandrake  51 

Mangel-wurzel  866 

Man-of-Ui»«arth  808 

Maple                *  110 
Maranta                      410, 411 

MareVtail  840 

Maivuerite  851 

Mar^ki  860 

Marigokl,pot  854 

Mariposa  Lilj  446 

Marioram  849 

MarKerr  865 

Marrubiam  854 

Marsh  Cress  68 

Marsh  Elder  848 

Marsh  MaUow  86 

Marsh  Marigoki  41 

Marsh  Bosemarr  878 
Marsh  St  JohnVwort       88 

Martynlft  887 

Marvel  of  Fera  869 

Matrimony  Vine  815 

MatthiolA  61 

Maurandla  885 

Mayaca  456 

Mayaca  Family  456 

Mayacen  456 

May  Apple  51 

Mayflower  866 

Mayweed  860 

M««dow  Beauty  176 

Meadow  Foxtail  470 

Meadow  Grasses  469 

Meadow  Bae  88 

Meadow  Soil  Grass  478 

Meadowsweet  147 

Medeola  441 

Medlcago  186 

Medick  186 

Melampymm  882 

MelantUam  442 

MelastomaoesB  176 

Melastoma  Family  176 

Melia  101 

Meliaoen  101 

Mella  Faaiily  101 

Melilot  185 

Melilotus  186 

Melissa  860 

Melon  198 

Melon  Shmb  818 

Melothria  198 

Menispermaoe«  48 

Menispermam  48 

Mentha  847 

MentzeUa  las 

Menyanthea  894 


Merooiy  866 

Mertensia  804 
Mesembryantbemom        199 

Mexican  Tea  865 

Mezerenm  876 

Mezereum  Family  876 

Mignonette  68 

Mignonette  Family  68 

Mikanla  829 

MUfoil  860 

Milk  Pea  186 

MUk  Yetoh  189 

Milkweed  887 

Milkweed  Family  886 

Milkwort  114 

MUU  447 
Millet  469, 470 
Millet,  black  or  peari        468 

Mimosa  189 

Mimolas  886 

Mina  808 

Mint  847 

Mint  FamOy  848 

Mint  Geranlun  851 

MbabUis  859 

Mlscanthus  474 

Mistletoe  878 

Mistletoe  Family  878 

Mltchella  816 

Mitella  166 

Miterwort  166 

Moccasin  Flower  409 

Mockemat  891 

Mock  Orange  168 

ModioU  69 

Mole  Plant  888 

Mollugo  199 

Molucca  Balm  864 

Molucoella  854 

Monarda  862 

Moneseai  870 

MonejTwort  876 

Monkey  Flower  826 

Monkey  Pazzle  476 

Monksnood  48 

Monocotyledons  408 
Monopetaloas  Dliision     806 

Monotropa  871 

Montbretla  488 

Moonflower  807 

Moon  seed  48 

Moonseed  Family  48 

Moonwort  601 
Moosewood                111,  876 

Moming-Glory  807 

Moms  888 

Moss  Pink  896 

Motherwort  866 

Moontain  Ash  108 

Monntaln  Cherry  146 

Mountain  Holly  108 

Mountain  Laurel  868 

Mountain  Mint  848 

Mourning  Bride  819 

Mouse-ear  Cress  66 

Mouse-ear  Chickweed  78 

Mousetail  88 

Mud  Plantain  468 

Mttdwort  827 

Mugwort  862 
Mulberry                   166, 888 

Mulberry,  French  848 

Mulberry,  paper  889 

Mullein  882 

Mullein  FoxgloTC  829 

Mullein  Pink  7A 

Muscari  449 
Musk  Hyacinth 


MnskHUDinr 

« 

Mnskmelon 

lis 

Musk  Plant 

826 

Musquash  Boot 

200 

Mustard 

66 

Mustard  Family 

56 

Myosotis 

806 

Myosnrua 

88 

Myrica 

898 

Myricaoen 

898 

Myrobalan 

146 

Myrsiphyllum 

488 

Myrtaoee 

176 

Myrtle  Family 

175 

Myrtna 

175^886 

Nabalns 

866 

Kngelia 

886 

Naladacen 

457 

Naias 

457 

Naked  Broom  Bape 

888 

Nandina 

60 

Napoa 

87 

Narcissus 

486 

Nsaturtium 

68,97 

Navelwort 

806 

Neckweed 

884 

Nectarine 

144 

Nerundo 
Neinmbium 

118 

68 

Nelumbo 

68 

Nemastylts 

419 

Nemopanthes 

108 

Nemophila 

899 

Nepeta 

888 

Nephrodiom 

496 

Nephrolepsia 

498 

Nerine 

488 

Nerinm 

886 

Nettle 

Nettle  Family  884 

Nettle  Tree  887 

New  Jersey  Tea  106 

New  Zealand  Flax  450 
New  Zealand  Spinach       199 

Nioandra  816 

Nicottana  816 

Nlcrembeigla  816 

Nigella  41 
Night-blooming  Cereas     196 

Nightshade  818 

Nightshade  Family  811 
Nlghtshad^  three-leaved  440 

Nine-bark  160 

Nipplewort  866 

Noiana  800 

Nonesuch  186 

Nothochtasaa  481 

Nothohena  481 

Nothoscordom  448 

Nuphar  68 

Nut  Grass  466 

Nyctaginaeett  868 

Nympnna  68 

NymphBaoes  '51 

Nyssa  807 


Oak 

Oakesia 

Oak  Family 

Oat 

Oat  Grass 

Obolaria 

Odmnm 

(Enothera 

Ogeechee  Lime 

Oil  Nut 

Okra 


440 


468^474 
478 
894 
846 
188 
807 
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OMenkndia 

(Md-Man-and-Wonuui 

Old  Man  Caetofl 

Old  Witch  Gnus 

Olea 

01eaoe« 

Oleander 

Oleaster 

Oleaster  Famflr 

Olive 

OliTe  Familr 

OtlTe,  Rassiaa 

Omphalodes 

Onagraoen 

Onion 

Onobrychla 

Onodea 

Onoamodiom 

Oonahiu 

Ophlogloiaacew 

Ophlogloasom 

Opium 

OplismenoB 

Opopanax 

Opuntla 

Orach 

Orang« 

OrohMndGraaa 

Orchidaoes 

OrchlB 

Orchis  Family 

Origanam 

Ornamental  Grasses 

Omithoffolom 

Orohanchaoe« 

Orondom 

Orpine 

Orpine  Family 

Oryu 

Osage  Orange 

Osier 

Osmanthas 

Osmorrhiza 

Osmnnda 

Ostrich  Fern 

Ostrya 

Oswego  Tea 

Othonna 

Othonnopsls 

Ozaas 

Oxeye 

Oze  ve  Daisy 

OxyM^)hiis 

Ozydendrom 

Oyster  Plant 

Paehysandra 

Ftoonla 

Paplanthns 

Painted  Gap 

Palmace» 

Pahna  Christ! 

Palmetto 

Palm  Family 

Pampas  Grass 

Pancrattom 

Pandanace« 

Pandanos 

Panloom      4W, 

Pansy 

Papaver 

PapaTenuMM 

Papaw 

Paper  Mulberry 

Paper  Beed 

PappooseBoot 

Papyrus 

Paradlsea 


916 
171 
197 
472 
888 
878 
885 
877 
877 


V19 
877 
806 
179 
448 
189 
408 
804 
100 
601 
601 
66 
474 
140 
198 
866 
100 
469 
408 
407 
408 
849 
478 
448 
888 
461 
171 
170 
46T 
888 
806,899 
882 
808 
600 
498 
895 
868 
864 
864 
96 
844 
861 
869 
867 
867 

884 
44 

466 
881 
468 


468 

468 

474 

489 

468 

468 

479,  478,  474 

78 

66 

64 

48,189 

889 

466 

61 

466 

460 


Paradise  Flower 

414 

Parasol  Tree 

476 

Pardanthus 

480 

Parietaria 

889 

Paris  Daisy 

861 

166 

Paronychia 

r^ 

Parsley 

808 

Parsley  Family 

800 

ParsleV  Piert 
Parsnip 

166 

804 

Parthenium 

848 

Partridge  Berry 

816 

Partridge  Pea 
PasqueFlower 

188 

86 

Passiflora 

189 

Passifloracen 

189 

Passion  Flower 

189 

Passion  Flower  Family 

189 

Pastlnaca 

804 

Pasture  Grasses 

470 

Paulownia 

888 

Pea 

186 

Peach 

144 

Peanut 

188 

Pear 

161 

Pearl  Bush 

160 

Pearlwort 

79 

Pea  Tree 

180 

Pecan 

891 

Pedaliaeen 

887 

Pedioukris 

881 

Peen-to 

144 

Pelargonium 

96 

Pellca 

498 

Pellltory 
Peltaniba 

889 

469 

Pennyroyal 

848 

Pennyroyal,  bastafd 

846 

Pennyroyal,  fldse 
Penthorum 

846 
171 

Pentstemon 

880 

Peony 

44 

Peperomla 

874 

Peplno 

818 

Popper,  black,  and  white 

874 

Pepper  Family 

874 

Peppermss 

Pepperidge 

Peppermint 

66 
807 
847 

Pepper,  red 

814 

Pepper  Boot 
Perilla 

60 
847 

Periplooa 

890 

Periwinkle 

886 

Persea 

875 

Persian  Insect  Powder 

861 

Persimmon 

877 

Peruvian  Bark 

814 

Peruvian  Swamp  Lily 

488 

PeUloideous  Division 

402 

Petalostemon 

187 

Pe-Tsal 

66 

Petunia 

816 

Phaoelia 

800 

Phftnogamons  Plants 

88 

Phalanginm                       460 
PhalaHs                      478, 476 

Phaseolus 

184 

Pheffopteris 
PheUodendron 

496 

100 

Phlladelphns 
Phlebodium 

168 

490 

Phleum 

470 

Phlomis 

864 

Phlox 

896 

Phlox  Family 

896 

Phflsnlx 

464 

Phoradandron  878 

Phormlnm  460 

Phottnla  160 

Phragmltes  476 

Phryma  840 

Phyllanthus  884 

Phyllocactus  198 

Phylotaccaces  867 

Physalis  614 

Physocarpus  160 

PhysostegU  854 

Phytolacca  867 

PIcea  480 

Pickerel  Weed  468 
Pickerel  Weed  Family      468 

Plcotee  74 

Pie  PUnt  868 

Pigeon  Berry  867 

Pigeon  Grass  478 

Pignut  891 
Pigweed                     868,864 

Pimpernel  876 

Pimpernel,  fldse  889 

Pincknejra  816 

Plnguicula  884 

Pine  478 

Pineapple  414 

Pineapple  Family  414 

Pine  &mily  476 

Plnesap  871 

Piney  44 

Pink  74 

Pink  Family  78 

Pinkroot  991 

Pinkster  Flower  868 

Pinus  478 

Plnweed  70 

Piper  874 

Piperacen  874 

Pipewort  Family  466 

Plpsissewa  870 

Plqueria  889 

Pisum  186 

Pitcher  Plants  68 

Pitchforks  848 

Rttosporaoes  69 

Plttospomm  69 

Plttosporum  Ffemily  69 

Pixy  871 

PUmera  887 

Planer  Tree  887 

Plane  Tree  889 

Plane  Tree  Family  889 

Plantaglnaee0  866 

PUntago  866 
Plantain  866, 418 
Plantain  Family 
Platanacen 
Platan  us 

Platyoerium  490 

Pleurisy  Boot  887 

Pluchea  841 

Plumbaglnaoee  871 

Plumbaffo  272 

Plume  Grass  474 

Plum  148 
Plum,  Japan  146, 160 
Poa                            469, 478 

Podocarpus  485 

Podophyllum  51 

Pogonla  406 

Pofnaettia  880 

Poison  Elder  118 

Poison  Hemlock  808 

Poison  Ivy  118 

Poison  Oak  118 

Poker  Plant  460 

Pokeweed  867 
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Pokeweed  FUnlljr 

PoUnSfllA 

PolemoDlaoeB 

PolemoDium 

Potomoniam  Tually 

Poliantbes 

PolyADthttB 

Polygala 

PolygalacMD 

Polygala  Family 

Polygonaoen 

Poly^natnm 

Polygooella 

Poty^nom 

Polymnia 

Polypodli 


8«7 

68 


Polypody 
PolvBtlcni] 


897 
296 
480 
427 
114 
114 
114 
867 
489 
878 
870 
848 
490 
490 
497 
178 
101 
188 
52 
467 
462 
452 


PolyBtlcham 
Pomegnmato 
Pomelo 

Pomme  BlaDoha 
Pond  LUy 
Pondweed  Family 
Pontederia 
PoDtederlaceiB 
Poor  MaD'BWaatiier  Olaas  276 
Poplar  46, 400 

Poppy  66 

Poppy,  Califomlan  56 

Poppy,  oelaodlne  66 

Poppy,  com  66 

Poppy  Family  54 

Poppy,  horn  66 

Poppy,  prickly  66 

Populus  400 

Portulaca  80 

PortolaoacMB  79 

PotamogetOB  467 

PoUto  818 

PoUto,  air  ^1 

PotentUla  161 

Poteriam  166 

Pot  Marigold  864 

Poverty  Orasa  478 

Prairie  Clover  127 

Prairie  Dock  248 

PrenantheB  868 

Prickly  ABh  99 

Prickly  Comft^y  806 

Prickly  Pear  198 
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